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PREFACE. 


Somewhat  less  than  twenty-five  years  ago  the  simple  Morse  system  of  telegraphy 
was  the  only  one  in  general  use  in  America.  One  or  two  printing  telegraph  systems 
were  in  operation,  and  attempts  were  being  made  to  utilize,  satisfactorily,  chemical  au- 
tomatic telegraph  systems.  At  that  time,  although  the  duplex  system  ot  telegraphy 
was  in  limited  use,  it  had  not  been  perfected,  and  in  some  quartera  it  was  looked  upon 
as  a  "  scientific  toy,"  "  very  beautiful  in  its  way  but  quite  useless  in  a  practical  point 
of  view." 

Since  then  the  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems,  and  the  Wheatstone  automatic  tel- 
^raph  system,  have  been  extensively  introduced  into  the  commercial  telegraph  service 
of  this  country.  Since  then,  also,  multiplex,  phonoplex,  burglar  alarm,  police  signal 
and  other  analogous  systems  of  telegraphy  have  been  invented  and  placed  in  success- 
ful operation.  Many  important  improvements  in  printing  telegi-aphy,  submarine  tele- 
graphy, fire  alarm  telegraphy,  etc.,  have,  in  recent  years,  also  been  introduced,  and  in 
numerous  other  ways  the  art  of  electrical  telegraphy  has  been  advanced. 

While  a  number  of  the  systems  and  improvements  referred  to  have,  at  different 
times,  and  at  more  or  less  length,  been  desciibed  in  electrical  books  and  periodicals,  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  even  a  majority  of  them  has  been  fully  described  in  any  one 
book,  and  thus  a  knowledge  of  them  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  ordinary  student  of 
telegraphy. 

Believing  that  such  a  book  would  be  of  value,  the  attempt  has  been  made,  in  the 
present  work,  to  supply  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  systems  of  telegraphy  now  in 
use  in  America,  and  as  such  an  account  naturally  includes  sources  of  electromotive 
force  employed,  line  construction,  line  and  apparatus  testing,  etc.,  those  subjects 
have  also  been  dwelt  upon  at  some  length. 

As  far  as  possible  each  subject  has  been  treated  from  a  practical  standpoint,  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  has  been  written  in  a  manner  intended  to  be  clear  to  novices  in 
electrical  matters,  more  especially  those  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the  practical 
working  of  electrical  systems  of  telegraphy.  To  that  end,  where  it  has  seemed  essen- 
tial to  a  proper  understanding  of  a  subject,  full,  and,  it  is  hoped,  accurate,  explana- 
tions of  laws  and  facts  of  electricity  and  magnetism  involved  in  the  operation  of  sys- 
tems and  methods  described,  have  been  given.     In  short,  the  object,  however  imper- 
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VI  PREFACE. 

fectly  carried  out,  has  been  to  provide,  in  this  work,  a  complete,  practical  hand-book  of 
American  telegraphy. 

By  confining  reference  to  those  systems  and  methods  which  are  in  actual  use  in 
this  country,  which,  with  few  exceptions  has  been  done,  it  has  been  feasible  to  treat 
each  system  described,  in  detail,  within  the  limits  of  one  volume.  The  exceptions  relate 
chiefly  to  certain  peculiar  types  of  telegraphy,  a  description  of  which,  it  was  thought, 
would  be  useful. 

No  effort  lias  been  made  to  place  any  system  or  method  in  the  order  of  its  inven- 
tion or  introduction  into  actual  service,  but  analogous  or  related  systems  and  methods 
have  been  grouped,  and,  where  practicable,  the  more  important  or  more  extensively  em- 
ployed have  been  given  precedence.  The  name  most  commonly  applied  in  practice  to 
each  system  has,  as  a  rule,  been  used. 

In  nearly  every  case,  the  diagrams  employed  are  of  original  design, 
and  have  been  prepared  expressly  for  this  work.  Much  care  has  been  expended 
to  make  them  clear  and  correct.  The  diagrams  illustrative  of  the  theory  of  the  quad- 
ruplex,  etc.,  will,  perhaps,  be  of  especial  utility  to  practical  telegraphers. 

The  author  thankfully  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  numerous  friends  for  val- 
uable, practical  information  concerning  systems  with  the  operation  of  which  he  was 
not,  himself,  familiar,  and  through  whose  kindness,  in  that  respect,  many  details  of  a 
number  of  the  systems  described  are  now,  it  is  believed,  given  for  the  first  time. 

22J  Arlington  Avenue^  W,  M.,  Jb. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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HE  word  "  telegraph  **  staiotly  defined  means  "  to  write  afar  off.*'  In  the  modern 
practice  of  telegraphy,  however,  the  term  has  a  wider  meaning  and  it  is 
now  used  to  signify  any  means  whereby  intelligence  is  conveyed  to  a  distance  by 
signs  or  sounds. 

From  remotest  times  methods  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a  distance 
have  been  employed  for  purposes  of  war,  defence  and  extraordinary  intercourse. 

A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  earlier  methods  may  be  of  interest  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  work  of  this  nature, especially  as  such  a  review  may  be  found  to  show  that 
principles  involved  in  the  operation  of  very  primitive  methods  of  telegraphing 
have  been  applied  in  more  or  less  modified  forms  in  some  of  the  modem  electrical 
telegraph  systems. 

The  ancient  Greeks  employed  among  other  methods  of  telegraphing  one  which 
was,  perhaps,  the  simplest  of  all  the  ancient  methods.  This  method  required  the 
erection  of  towers  on  hill-tops  and  other  elevations,  suitable  distances  apart.  In 
each  tower  a  vessel  capable  of  holding  a  given  quantity  of  water  was  placed.  Down 
the  side  of  the  vessels  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  arranged.  Each  vessel  was 
supplied  with  means  for  permitting  the  water  to  flow  out  of  the  vessel  at  a  given  rate. 
When  ready  for  signaling  the  vessels  were  filled  with  water.  The  station  de- 
siring to  signal  the  other,  raised  a  torch,  at  night.  This  was  responded  to  by  a 
similar  signal  from  a  distant  tower.  At  another  signal  the  attendants  in  each 
tower  withdrew  the  stops  and  permitted  the  water  to  flow  out  of  the  vessels,  and  when 
the  water  had  fallen  to  a  point  opposite  a  desired  letter  the  torch  was  again  raised; 
the  attendant  in  the  receiving  tower  noted  the  letter;  each  attendant  refilled  the 
vessel  and  the  operation  was  repeated  until  the  message  was  completed. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  semaphore  system  of 
telegraphy  was  introduced;  the  term  semaphore  signifying  "  A  Sign  I  bear.'* 

In  semaphore  systems  of  telegraphy  one  or  more  movable  arms  or  levers 
supported  on  suitable  posts  are  employed.  By  the  manipulation  of  these  levers 
messages  may  be  transmitted  with  moderate  rapidity.  This  method  of  telegraphing 
was  very  widely  adopted,  and,  for  many  years,  utilized,  throughout  Europe,  especially 
in  France  and  Russia,  and  is,  in  a  modified  form,  in  use  to  day  on  every  railroad  in 
the  world. 
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In  this  country  a  semaphore  system  was,  for  many  years,  in  successful  operation 
between  Sandy  Hook  and  New  York,  before,  and  for  a  short  time  after,  the  introduction 
of  the  electric  telegraph,  or,  as  it  was  termed,  the  magneto  telegraph. 

The  semaphore  company  had  stations  on  this  line  at  Sandy  Hook ;  the  Highlands> 
N.  J. ;  at  Staten  Island,and  in  the  cupola  of  the  Custom  House,  New  York  City.  This 
line  was  intended  chiefly  for  reporting  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  Sandy  Hook. 

For  some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  magneto  telegraph  between  New 
York  and  Sandy  Hook  the  semaphore  system  held  its  own,  for,  while  in  foggy  and 
hazy  weather  both  systems  were  useless,  since  passing  ships  could  not  be  discerned, 
in  wet  weather,  without  fog,  the  semaphore  system  was  often  the  first  to  convey 
marine  intelligence  to  the  city,  owing  to  the  poor  insulation  of  the  electric  telegraph 
wires.  The  semaphore  company,  however,  ultimately  found  it  to  its  interest  to  unite 
with  the  electric  telegraph  company. 

Another  system  of  telegraphy,  somewhat  akin  to  the  semaphore,  and  known  as 
Washington's  telegraph,  was  at  one  time  employed  in  this  country.  It  was,  presum- 
ably, so  called,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  one  among  many  similar  telegraph  sys- 
tems used  during  the  war  of  Independence  in  this  country. 

The  apparatus  used  in  the  Washington  telegraph  system  was  easy  of  construction^ 
and,  it  must  be  admitted,  somewhat  crude.  It  consisted  of  a  portable  mast,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  tub,  or  barrel — also,  on  one  side  of  the  post,  a  movable  flag 
was  placed,  and  on  the  other  side,  near  the  top,  a  basket,  which  was  suspended  from 
a  bracket  or  nail.  By  interchanging  the  position  of  the  flag,  the  barrel  and  the  bas- 
ket, and  by  moving  the  flag  up  and  down,  various  signals  could  be  sent, — about  60 
different  signals  in  all. 

Although  up  to  1852  certain  visual  systems  of  telegraphy,  such  as  the  semaphore, 
were  in  extensive  use,  electricity  had  been  utilized,  experimentally,  long  prior 
to  that  date,  as  a  means  of  communicating  intelligence  to  a  distance. 

For  example,  Lesage,  of 'Geneva,  had  constructed  a  telegraph  system  consisting 
of  24  line  wires,  one  for  each  letter  of  the  alaphabet.  At  each  terminal  of  each  wire 
pith  balls  were  suitably  suspended,  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  well-known  repellant 
effect  that  follows  the  electrification  of  such  light  substances,  Lesage  had  succeeded,  by 
the  use  of  frictional  electricity  applied  to  the  wires,  in  transmitting  intelligible  signals 
over  them. 

In  1 815  an  "alphabetical "  telegraph  was  invented  by  Francis  Ronalds.  In  this 
arrangement,  clockwork,  operating  a  revolving  dial,  was  used  at  each  end  of  a  wire. 
The  dials  rotated  in  unison.  A  notch  was  cut  in  each  dial.  Behind  each  dial  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  placed  in  a  circle,  so  that  as  the  dial  revolved,  one 
letter  at  a  time  was  seen  through  the  notch.  Pith  balls  were  electrically  connected 
with  the  wire  at  each  end.     At  a  certain  signal  the  clockwork  was  started,  and  as  the 
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notch  came  opposite  a  desired  letter  the  circuit  was  so  operated  that  the  pith  balla 
-were  actuated.  The  letter  at  that  time  seen  through  the  opening  in  the  dial  was  noted 
and  in  that  way  messages  were  transmitted. 

In  1S39  a  telegraph  system  was  devised  by  de  Heer,  in  which  a  physiological 
effect  of  the  electric  current  was  employed.  In  this  system  ten  wires  were  utilized  be- 
tween the  sending  and  receiving  stations.  At  the  receiving  station  the  operator 
placed  his  fingers  and  thumbs  on  the  ten  terminals  of  the  line  wires.  Thus  the  pas- 
sage of  a  current  through  one  or  more  of  the  wires  was  felt  in  the  fingers  touching 
those  wires,  and  signals  were  indicated  by  a  pre-arranged  manner  of  transmitting  cur- 
rents through  the  wires.  For  example,  a  simultaneous  " shock"  in  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  and  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  might  signify  the  letter  A,  etc. 

In  1774  Volta  discovered  that  electricity  could  be  generated  by  chemical  means,, 
and,  ayailing  of  the  "  voltaic  "  current  from  a  battery,  efforts  were  made,  more  or  lesa 
successfully,  between  1806  and  1830,  to  utilize,  in  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
signals,  its  property  for  decomposing  metallic  salts,  by  causing  electric  currents,origin- 
ated  at  one  terminal  of  a  wire  to  decompose  a  chemical  solution  at  the  other  termi- 
nal ;  these  efforts  were  the  pioneers  of  others  more  successful  in  later  years. 

In  1820  the  discovery  was  made  by  Oersted  that  a  magnetic  needle  would  be  de- 
flected from  its  normal  position  when  held  parallel  to  a  wire  conveying  an  electric 
current,  and,  further,  that  the  deflection  was  to  the  right  or  left  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  Taking  advantage  of  these  discoveries  various  needle  telegraph 
systems  came  into  existence  and  were  at  one  time  extensively  employed  in  Europe,, 
and  are  still  in  limited  use  there. 

The  needle  systems  were  operated  on  the  principle  just  referred  to;  namely:  that 
a  current  flowing  in  a  wire  would  deflect  a  magnetic  needle.  A  magnetic  needle 
was  pivoted  in  the  centre  of  a  coil  or  coils  of  wire,  and  a  pointer,  attached  to 
the  needle,  swung  in  front  of  a  dial.  Deflections  to  the  right  or  left  signified  certain 
letters.  These  deflections  were  produced  by  sending  over  the  wire  pulsations  of  one 
polarity,  or  alternations  of  both,  as  required  by  the  letter  to  be  transmitted. 

In  1824,  Sturgeon,  of  England,  discovered  that,  when  a  current  of  electricity  is 
caused  to  flow  in  an  insulated  wire  surrounding  a  bar  of  well  annealed  iron,  the  lat- 
ter becomes  a  magnet,  and  that,  when  the  current  ceases  to  flow  the  iron  at  once 
loses  its  magnetism. 

Availing  of  these  electro-magnetic  laws,  Morse,  in  1837,  invented  the  telegraph 
system  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  system,  in  one  form  or  another,  is> 
to-day,  in  almost   general  use. 

The  apparatus  first  used  by  Morse  in  his  experiments  bore  but  slight  resemblance 
to  the  instruments  now  employed  in  Morse  telegraphy.  For  instance,  the  modem 
Morse  relay  weighs  about  3}  pounds.     The  first  telegraph  relay  or  electro-magnet  con«^ 
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struoted  for  Morse  weighed  over  300  lbs;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  height  of  im- 
provement was  reached  when  a  relay  was  made  that  weighed  only  70  lbs.  By  degrees  , 
however,  the  laws  of  electro-magnetism  became  more  clearly  understood,  and,  finally* 
the  instruments  reached  their  present  shape  and  size. 

Much  of  the  subsequent  work  of  telegraph  engineers  up  to  the  present  time  has 
related  to  the  improvement  of  apparatus  and  the  development  of  means  for  increasing 
the  capacity  of  the  existing  wires  either  by  the  use  of  "  automatic  "  telegraph  systems 
or  by  the  aid  of  *'  multiplex"  systems  of  telegraphy. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  as  an  agent  in  the  transmission  of  commercial  or  social 
telegrams  that  electricity  is  now  employed  in  telegraphy.  It  also  performs  an  in- 
dispensable part  in  the  operation  of  Fire,  Police,  and  other  analogous  telegraph  sys- 
tems, many  of  which  will  be  found  described  in  the  following  pages. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
ELECTRICITY. 

THBOBISS — SLBCTRICAIi  TESMS;   BTC. 

As  with  but  few  exceptions  tlie  systems  of  telegraphy  described  in  this  book  are 
electrical  a  reference  to  some  of  the  theories  of  electricity  may  properly  be  made 
here.  As,  however,  an  extended  review  of  the  various  theories  of  electricity  (and 
magnetism)  would  be  outside  the  scope  of  this  work,  such  reference  will  be  limited  to 
what  may  be  termed  "  working  theories,"  and  to  those  through  which  several  of 
the  conmion  terms  at  present  in  use  have  been  introduced. 

Reference  will  also  be  made  here  to  some  of  the  more  important  laws  of  electricity 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  systems  to  be  described  ;  reference  to  other  electrical 
and  also  to  certain  magnetic  laws  and  actions  will  be  made  elsewhere  as  may  seem 
appropriate. 

It  may  be  premised  that  nothing  is,  at  present,  definitely  known  of  electricity, ex- 
cept through  its  manifestations  as  a  force,  which  manifestations  are,  it  is  assumed,  the 
results  of  some  mode  of  motion  or  disturbance  of,  or  around  the  molecules  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  the  manifestations  are  exhibited.  The  same  may  be  said,  generally, 
of  magnetism,  with  this,  additionally,  that  magnetism  is  always  either  an  accompani- 
ment of,  or  a  result  of,  electrical  action. 

It  is  well  known  that  electricity  may  be  manifested  in  many  ways;  for  example, 
by  rubbing  a  glass  rod  with  dry  silk,  or  by  rubbing  a  stick  of  wax  with  dry  flannel, 
when  those  substances  become  **  electrified'*  and  capable  of  attracting  small,  adjacent 
bodies.  It  is  known,  also,  that  when  thus  electrified,  if  the  glass  and  the  wax  be  lightly 
suspended  they  will  attract  each  other,  while,  if  two  pieces  of  wax  or  two  pieces  of  glass  be 
thus  electrified  and  similarly  suspended  it  is  found  that  they  repel  each  other. 

Since ^r^^  may  be  defined  "  as  any  cause  which  moves  a  body  that  is  at  rest  or 
stops  it  when  in  motion,"  or  which  retards  or  increases  the  velocity  of  a  body  in  mo- 
tion, the  foregoing  may  serve  as  simple  instances  of  electricity  as  a  force. 

Franklin  considered  that  electricity  was  an  imponderable  "fluid,* 'pervading every- 
thing, and  which,  in  its  normal  condition,  was  unifoimly  distributed  in  all  substances. 
He  assumed  that  the  electrical  results  obtained  by  rubbing  glass  were  due  to  the  produc- 
tion of  an  excess  of  the  electric  fluid  in  that  substance,  and  that  those  obtained  by  rub- 
bing the  wax  were  due  to  a  diminution  of  the  fluid.  The  electricity  manifested  in  the 
glass,  when  rubbed  by  silk,  he  called  "positive;'' that  in  the  wax,  when  rubbed  by 
wool,  he  termed  "negative." 

The  Franklin  theory  was  for  many  years  entertained,  but  the  idea  of  electricity  as 
a  **  fluid  "  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
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For  practical  purposes  it  may  be  assumed,  that  all  substances  possess  an  electric 
state  which  is  normally  zero  or  neutral,  and  that,  while  in  that  condition,  no  electrical 
phenomena  are  apparent;  but  if  that  normal  electrical  condition  of  the  substance  be 
disturbed,  electrical  manifestations  result. 

This  assumption  may  be  illustrated  by  analogy.  For  example,  air,  it  is  known,  at 
any  given  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  under  a  certain  pressure,  reckoned  in  so 
many  pounds  per  square  inch  at  sea  level.  Normally,  so  far  as  any  given  section  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  concerned,  if  the  air  be  left  undisturbed,  there  is  no  visible  evidence 
of  its  existence.  If,  however,  by  any  means,  as  by  the  heating  of  the  air  particles  at 
some  one  point  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  normal  pressure  is  disturbed,  a  •*  current"  of 
air,  that  is,  wind^  is  the  result,  and  the  observed  effects  of  wind  are,  obviously,  manifes- 
tations of  air  in  motion.  Further,  when,  by  suitable  means,  an  excess  of  air  is  driven 
into  an  air  chamber,  the  compressed  air  within  the  chamber  acquires  a  tendency  to  es- 
cape therefrom  by  any  available  outlet,  and,  ff  such  an  outlet  be  provided,  a  perceptible 
current  of  air  will  flow  until  equilibrium  is  established,  that  is,  until  the  pressure  with- 
in the  chamber  is  equal  to  that  without.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  vacuum  be  created  in 
the  chamber  the  reverse  will  be  the  case;  the  tendency  will  be  for  the  air  without  to 
enter  the  chamber,  until,  as  before,  equilibrium,  or  zero  pressure,  is  e8tal)li8hed.  In 
either  case,  it  will  be  observed,  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from  the  point  of  higher 
to  the  point  of  lower  pressure. 

In  the  case  of  an  "  electrified  *'  body,  that  is,  one  in  which  the  normal,  electrical 
condition  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  disturbed,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  mole- 
cules of  the  substance  resist  or  oppose  the  changed  electrical  condition,  find,  further, 
that,  when  thus  displaced,  the  tendency  of  the  molecules  is  to  return  to  the  normal 
condition  of  zero  or  neutrality;  as,  for  example,  an  archer* s  bow  i-esists  bending,  and, 
upon  being  bent,  tends  to  restore  itself  to  its  normal  condition. 

If  the  electrified  body  be  surrounded  by  an  "  insulating'^  medium,  analogous,  for 
instance,  to  the  walls  of  an  air  chamber,  a  pressure  is  presumably  exerted  on  that  me- 
dium, which  pressure  will  be  relieved  when  the  electrified  body  is,  so  to  speak,  given  an 
opportunity  to  resmne  its  normal  condition  of  electrical  equilibrium,  as  will  be  the  case 
when  a  so  called  conductor  of  electricity  is  provided,  for,  example,  an  iron  or  copper 
wire. 

If,  reverting  to  the  air  analogy,  means  for  maintaining  the  vacuum  or  pressure  in 
the  air  chamber,  and  a  suitable  inlet  and  outlet,  be  provided,  and  if  the  inlet  and  outlet 
be  then  connected  by  a  pipe,  it  is  apparent  that  a  current  of  air  will  flow  from  the  point 
of  greater  to  the  point  of  lesser  pressui-e,  continuously. 

Analogously,  if  means  are  taken  to  renew  the  electric  stress  or  pressure  of  the 
electrified  body  as  quickly  as  it  may  be  relieved,  what  is  termed,  a  "current  *'  of  elec- 
tricity will  "  flow"  continuously  in  the  conductor. 

Such  a  "  current "  is  obtained  when,  for  example,  the  terminals  of  a  common  vol- 
taic cell  are  connected  by  an  iron  or  copper  wire.  It  is  known  that  the  terminals  of  the 
plates  of  such  a  cell  are  "  positively  "  and  "  negatively  **  electrified  as,  for  instance,  in 
the  case  of  rubbed  glass  and  wax. 

When  the  plates  of  such  a  cell  are  thus  joined,  it  is  found  that  the  connecting  wire 
now  jK)sses8e8  peculiar  properties;  one  of  which  is  thnt  a  mignetic  needle  suitably  sus- 
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<iendod  parallel  to  the  wire,  is  steadily  deflected  from  its  usual  position.  This  de- 
flection of  the  magnetic  needle,  while  thus  suspended  near  a  wire  in  which  an  electric 
current  is  present,  is  one  of  the  best  known  manifestations  of  the  electric  current.  The 
presnioe  of  current  electricity  is,  however,  manifested  in  other  ways,  as  by  the  heat- 
ing of  the  conductor,  also  by  its  effect  in  decomposing  liquids  through  which  it  may  be 
paasing,  etc 

It  is  observed  that  so  long  as  the  current  is  passing  in  the  wire  which  connects  the 
pblnof  a  voltaic  cell  an  action  takes  place  which  results  in  the  dissolving  of  one 
of  thepbfees.  Thus,  when  the  plates  of  the  cell  are  zinc  and  copper,  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  dilaltie  sulphuric  acid,  the  zinc  is  gradually  dissolved.  Hence,  it  is  assumed, 
thatjin  the  act  of  i^eving  the  electric  stress  set  up  in  the  cell,  which  act  may  be  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the  **  current,**  a  separation  of  the  zinc  is  effected,  and  that  the 
act  of  separation  restor«9  the  condition  of  electric  stress,  which  is  again  relieved  by 
another  current  impulse ;  the  aoi  of  producing  the  stress  or  pressure  being  followed 
80  closely  by  that  accompanying  thft  relief,  or  breaking  down  of  the  stress,  that  the 
cnrrent  appears  continuous. 

The  exact  nature  of  the  action  in  the  TottAic  cell  in  producing  and  maintaining  the 
electric  stress  or  pressure  which  leads  to  the  phenomena  of  current  electricity,  or  that 
of  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  in  the  cell  during  the  existence  of  the  current, 
is  not  known.  Some  of  the  supposed  actions  are  noted  ^tsewhere.  {see  Primary  Batter- 
ies). 

While,  as  stated,  the  theories  in  which  electricity  was  considered  a  fluid  have 
been  virUially  abandoned,  the  term,  "  cuiTent  electricity,"  is  still  retained,  and  is  found 
serviceable  in  explaining  and  comprehending  the  phenomena  of  current  electricity. 
In  pnictice  it  is  at  present  constantly  used  in  connection  therewith,  as  m  the  expres- 
sion, the  flow  of  current  in  a  conductor,  etc.  The  words  "positive  '*  and  "  negative  ** 
are  also  retained  in  electrical  nomenclature,  mainly  to  designate  the  direction  in  which 
the  electric  force  is  assumed  to  act. 

It  may  be  added  that,  even  assuming  the  molecular  motion  hypothesis  of  electricity 
to  be  correct,  it  is  not  supposed,  in  the  case  of  the  electric  current,  that  there  is  an  act- 
ual transference  of  the  molecules  of  the  conductor  from  one  point  to  another,  as  in  the 
<i^  for  instance,  of  the  air  particles  in  the  production  of  air  currents.  Rather  it  is 
assumed  that^in  the  propagation  of  the  electric  current  the  molecules  of  the  conductor 
^uire  a  motion  more  analogous,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  motion  of  air  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound,  in  which  act  the  air  particles  vibrate  to  and  fro,  the  particles  nearest  the 
source  of  the  sound  vibrations  communicating  the  vibration  to  their  adjoining  particles, 
and  so  on. 


potential;  electromotive  fobce;  current;  resistance. 

For   practical  purposes,    it  may    be    considered  that  when   a   body   is  **  posi- 
tively'^  electriiied  it  has  acquired  an  electrical  condition  above  the  normal, or  zero,  and 
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when  it  is  electrified  ^negstiTdy,''  that  it  has  acquired  an  electrical  oonditioo  below 
the  normaL 

It  is  then  enential  to  adopt  a  standard  by  which  to  estimate  the  extent  of  that 
electrification,either  abore  or  below  normal;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  meas- 
nrement  of  temperature,  zero  may  be  taken  as  that  d^ree  of  heat  or  cold  iriiich  exists  at 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  temperatures  above  or  below  that  point  being  referred  to 
as  so  many  d^rees  aboTe  or  below  zero. 

In  the  case  of  electricity,  the  zero  pressure  or  condition  is  taken  as  being  equal  to 
that  of  the  earth;  it  being  assumed  that  the  latter,  in  common  with  other  bodies,  has 
at  any  given  pmnt,  a  normal  electrical  condition.  Thus,  when  a  body  is  said  to  be  posi- 
tiyely  or  n^atively  electrified  it  is  assumed  to  be  electrified  above  or  below  the  nor* 
mal  electric  state,  condition  or  "  lever'  of  the  earth. 

The  technical  term  used  in  relation  to  electric  pressure  is  '*  potential,'*  but 
the  terms  ^  potential  "  and  ''  pressure,*'  are  now,  almost  generally,  used  interchange- 
ably. 

"  Potential "  is  defined  as  "  power  to  do  work,"  or  "  capacity  for  doing  -work." 
For  instance,  if  a  weight  be  raised  by  any  means  from  the  earth's  surface  against 
the  attraction  of  gravitation,  say,  one  foot,  it  b  said  to  have  acquired  and  to  possess  a 
potentiator  capacity  for  doing  work,  equal  to  the  energy  which  it  was  necessary  to  ex- 
pend in  raising  it  to  that  height.  Analogously,  when,  by  any  means,  whether  by  a 
voltaic  cell,  friction,  or  otherwise,  electricity  is  excited  in  a  substance,  for  instance,  a 
wire,  it  is  said  to  have  acquired  an  electric  potential,  that  is,  a  capacity  for  doing 
electrical  work. 

The  force,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  jnoduces  this  electric  potential,  is,  frequent- 
ly, termed  electromotive  force,  that  is,  the  force  which  moves,  or  drives,  electricity, 
and  this  force  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  electric  potential  of  a  body  is 
brought  above  or  below  zero;  that  is,  again,  the  difference  of  poUnticUyor  pressure, ex- 
isting in  the  electrified  body.  It  is  also  said,  disregarding  the  cause  which  develops 
this  difference  of  potential,  that  the  difference  of  potential,  itself,  constitutes  the 
electromotive  force,  that  is,  the  force  which  moves  electricity,  virtually  as  the  flow  or 
movement  of  water  in  a  pipe  connected  with  a  high  reservoir  is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
"head"  of  water;  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  reservoir 
and  that  at  zero  level.  It  is,  however,  definitely  known  that, when  a  so  called  "  differ- 
ence of  electric  potential  **  is  established  between  any  two  points  of  a  conductor,  that 
which  is  termed  an  electric  "  current,"  flows,  and  will  continue  to  flow  as  long  as  the 
difference  of  potential  is  maintained. 

It  is  assumed,  for  convenience,  that,  when  a  body  acquires  a  "positive  **  potential, 
the  tendency  of  the  current  is  downwards  towards  zero,  and  that  when  it  acquires  a 
"  negative  "  potential,  the  tendency  of  the  current  is  from  zero  to  the  point  of  lower 
potential. 

The  more  frequently  used  terms  relating  to  electrical  measurement  are  potential, 
electromotive  force,  current  and  resistance. 

All  substances  are  capable  of  conducting  electricity.  Some,  however,  possess  this 
property  so  limitedly  that,  by  comparison  with  certain  other  substances,  they  may  be 
considered  as  not  possessing  it  and  are,  consequently,  termed  non-conductors^  insiilv 
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torsior  dielectrics,  while  those  substances  which  are  capable  of  condncting  electricity 
freely >8re  said  to  possess  conductance,  or  conductivity, and  are  termed  conductors. 

There  is,  on  lie  contrary,  no  material  known  which  does  not  offer  some  resistance 
to  the  "passage"  of  electricity  through  it,  the  extent  of  which  resistance  varies  in  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  it  also  varies  with  the  size  of  the  conductor  of  a  given  material: 
decreasing  as  the  size  or  weight  is  increased,  and  increasing  as  the  size  is  decreased. 

In  the  case  of  all  things  that  are  measurable,  units  of  measurement  are  necessary. 
Thus  the  unit  of  weight,  English  measure,  is  the  pound;  the  unit  of  length  is  the  foot 
or  yard,  etc. 

As  electricity  is  also  measurable,  instances  of  which  will  be  noted  later, 
suitable  electrical  units  of  measurement  are  necessary  and  have  been  provided.  Thus, 
the  " practical  "  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  the  volt;  the  practical  unit  of  current 
strength  is  the  ampere;  the  practical  unit  of  resistance  is  the  ohm.  The  derivation 
of  these  units  will  be  alluded  to  subsequently. 

The  volt  represents  a  certain  potential  to  which  electricity  is  brought,  above  or  be- 
low lero  potential,  as,  analogously,  one  foot  may  represent  the  difference  of  pressure 
between  a  volume  of  water  at  sea  level  and  another  volume  raised  one  foot  above 
sea  level. 

The  difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  of  a  voltaic  cell,  such  as  the  well 
known  gravity  cell,  is  slightly  more  than  one  volt. 

The  term,  electromotive,  force  is  frequently  abbreviated  thus :  b.  m.  f.,  and  in  for- 
mulae is  represented  by  e.     These  abbreviations  will  be  occasionally  employed  herein. 
The  *ohm  is  equal  to  the  electrical  resistance  of  a  column  of  pure  mercury  .00155 
square  inch  sectional  area,(that  is,  the  area  of  a  section  of  thd  column  taken  directly 
cro88wi8e,)and  41.73  inches  in  length  at  a  temperature  of  32°F. 

Perhaps,  to  some,  a  clearer,  if  a  less  exact  idea  of  the  value  of  the  ohm,  as  a  prac- 
tical unit  of  resistance,  may  be  conveyed  by  considering  that  it  is  equal  to  the  resistance 
of  one  mile  of  pure  copper  wire  about  twenty-three  one  hundredths  of  an  inch,  that  is, 
slightly  less  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  in  diameter,  at  a  temperature  of  60®F. 

One  mile  of  ordinary  galvanized  iron,  six-tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  a  re- 
sistance of,  approximately,  one  ohm. 

With  a  given  electromotive  force  the  current  which  will  flow  when  a  conductor  is 
provided  will  be  proportional  to  the  resistance  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  the  *'  op- 
position,'' which  the  conductor  may  offer  to  the  passage  of  the  "  current." 

The  ampere  is  defined  as  the  strength  of  current  which  flows  in  a  conductor,  or  the 
amount  of  electricity  that  will  be  driven  past  any  given  point  of  a  conductor,  when  the 
electromotive  force  is  one  volt,  and  when  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  is  one  ohm. 

The  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  given  dimensions  is,  generally  speaking,  constant, 
regardless  of  changes  in  the  electromotive  force  or  in  the  current, 

ohm's  law. 
The  current  strength  in  a  conductor  varies  directly  with  changes  in  the  electro- 
^nolive  force;  it  varies  inversely  with  changes  in  the  resistance. 

This  very  important  law  of  the  electric  cuiTcnt,  now  so  well  known,  is  termed. 
Ohms  law,  after  its  discoverer.     The  law  may  also  be  thus  stated;    the  current 

•  bee  Chapter  XXXl" 
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Strength,  expressed  in  amperes,  in  any  circuit,  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  electro- 
motive force  in  volts,  divided  by  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  in  ohms.  Hence,  as 
the  current  strength  is  directly  projx)rtional  to  the  electromotive  force,  if  the  electro- 
motive force  be  increased  the  current  strength  is  increased ;  if  the  electromotive  force 
be  decrease,  the  current  strength  is  decreased. 

.  The  current  strength  being  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance,  if  the  resist* 
^nce  be  increased  the  current  strength  is  decreased ;  if  the  resistance  be  decreased  the 
current  strength  is  increased. 

Ohm's  law  is  symbolically  expressed  thus : — 

_  ^ 

"~R 

where  c  represents  current  strength  in  amperes,  e  the  electromotive  force  in  volts, 
and  R  the  resistance  in  ohms. 

For  example,  assuming  a  circuit  of  lo  ohms  resistance,  lo  volts  electromotive 
force,  the  current  strength  will  be  one  ampere,  for  fj  =  i. 

Further,  since  the  current  strength  is  equal  to  thequotientof  the  electromotive  force 
divided  by  the  resistance,  it  is  evident  that  the  resistance  multiplied  by  the  current 
strength  will  give  the  electromotive  force.  Hence,  if  the  current  strength  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  termed,  the  amperage,  and  the  resistance  of  a  circuit  be  known,  the  electro- 
motive force  will  be  represented  by  the  formula  e  =  c  X  b. 

Again,  if  oXb,  be  equal  to  E,  then  b  must  be  equalto  the  quotient  of  e  divided 

by  c,  or  B  =  — 
c. 

Gonsequently,  when  any  two  of  the  three  factors  concemed  in  Ohm's  law- 
are  known,  the  third  may  readily  be  found. 

Thus,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  know  the  strength  of  current  on  a  "  circuit "  between 
any  two  points,  say,  250  miles  apart,  the  resistance  of  the  wire  being  10  ohms,  per 
mile,  the  resistance  of  the  relays,  say,  1,000  ohms,  and  the  electromotive  force  at  each 
end  50  volts. 

The  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  will  be  3,500  ohms;  the  total  e.  m.  f.  100 
volte,  which,  dividing  the  latter  by  the  former,  gives,  ^>^,  or  ^  of  an  ampere;  that 
is,  approximately,  yj^  of  an  ampere. 

As  in  telegraphy  the  current  strength  rarely  amounts  to  one  ampere,  the  term 
milliampere,  which  is  the  one  thousandth  of  an  ampere,  is  frequently  used.  Thus  the 
strength  of  current  on  a  circuit  such  as  that  just  referred  to  would  be  equal  to  29  milli- 
amperes. 

Again,  if,  as  in  practice  is  the  case  at  times,  it  is  desired  to  learn  the  electromotive 
force  necessary  to  obtain  a  current  strength  of  29  milliamperes  on  a  circuit  of »  say, 
3,500  ohms,  the  required  information  may  be  calculated  thus:  e  =  .029X3,500 
equal,  in  round  numbers,  to  100  volte. 

DEBTVATION   OF   SLECTBICAL   UNITS  OF   MBASUBEMENT. 

The  practical  unite  of  electrical  measurement  unlike,  for  instance,  the  pound  for 
weight  or  pressure,  and  foot  or  yard  for  length,  are  not  arbitrary,  or,  as  it  were,  haphazard 
units,  but  are  derived  from  certain,  so  called,  absolute  electrical  units,  which,  in  turn,  are 
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based  on  certain  fundamental  units  of  length,  mass  and  time ;  to  which,  brief  and 
general  reference  will  here  be  made. 

The  fundamental  units  referred  to  are  the  centimetre  for  length ;  the  gramme  for  mass, 
that  isy  weight ;  and  the  second  for  time. 

The  centimetre  is  the  one  hundredth  of  a  metre.  The  metre  (equal  to  39.37  inches) 
is  the  one  ten  millionth  of  an  earth  quadrant,estimated  from  the  equator  along  a  meridian 
to  tiie  pole.  The  gramme  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  water  at  its  point 
of  greatest  density,  namely,  at  39. 2® f.  The  second  is  equal  to  the  time  taken  by  a 
pendoliun,  beating  at  the  rate  of  86400  beats  per  day,  to  make  one  beat. 

The  unit  of  force  is  termed  the  dyne.  The  dyne  is  equal  to  that  force  which  is  re- 
qmied  to  commmiicate  a  velocity  of  one  centimetre,  per  second,  to  one  gramme  mass  after 
acting  upon  it  for  a  period  of  one  second. 

It  may  be  here  interpolated,  although  the  subject  will  be  referred  to  more  at  length 


riG,  X. 


elsewhere,  {see  Chapter  III.)  that,  when  a  current  exists  in  a  wire  the  neighbor- 
^^Qoiotlh^-wire  becomes  magn.eticji^nd  the  strength  of  the  magnetism  thus  developed 
depends  upon  and  varies  with  the  strength  of  current  in  the  wire.    The  magnetism  thui 
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manifested  attracts  or  repels  ordinary  magnets  in  the  same  way  that  like  or  unlike  poles 
of  magnets  attract  or  repel  each  other. 

A  magnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  is  one  such  that  when  it  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 
one  centimetre  'from  another  magnetic  pole  of  unit  strength  and  of  opposite  polarity,  it 
attracts  the  other  with  a  force  of  one  dyne. 

It  is  then  said  that  the  absolute  unit  of  electromotive  force  exists  in  one  centimetre 
portion  of  a  circular  conductor  whose  diameter  is  two  centimetres,  when  it  drives  through 
that  portion  of  the  conductor  a  current  of  sufficient  strength  to  develop  at  that  portion  a 
magnetic  pole  of  sufficient  strength  to  attract,  with  a  force  of  one  dyne,  a  magnetic 
pole  of  unit  strength  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  namely,  at  a  distance  of  one  centi- 
metre. 

This  is  illustrated,  theoretically,  in  Fig.  i,*  in  which  n  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  unit 
magnetic  pole  suspended  in  the  centre  of  a  curved  wire  of  one  centimetre  radius,  cc,  in 
the  tray  t,  may  represent  a  vessel  which  in  the  figure  is  purposely  drawn  to  correspond  in 
dimensions,  as  accurately  as  may  be,  to  one  cubic  centimetre.  This  vessel  may  be  as- 
sumed to  contain  enough  water,  of  the  required  density,  to  correspond  in  weight  to  the 
unit  of  mass,  namely,  one  gramme. 

The  current  so  developed  will  be  of  absolute  unit  strength,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
portion  of  the  conductor  between  which  this  absolute  unit  difference  of  potential  exists 
will  represent  absolute  unit  resistance. 

As  the  absolute  units  of  electromotive  force  and  resistance  are  too  small  for  ordinary 
purposes,  the  units  of  electromotive  force  and  resistance  previously  leferred  to,  namely, 
the  volt  and  the  ohm,  have  been  chosen  as  practical  units.  On  the  contrary,  the  absolute 
unit  of  current  strength  is  rather  large  for  ordinary  work  and,  consequently,  a  unit  of  less 
value,  the  ampere,  has  been  chosen  for  practical  measurements  of  current  strength. 

The  value  of  the  practical  unit  of  electromotive  force,  the  volt,  is  100,000,000 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  absolute  unit ;  that  of  the  practical  unit  of  resistance,  the 
ohm,  is  1000,000,000  times  greater  than  the  absolute  unit  of  resistance,  while  the 
value  of  the  practical  unit  of  current  strength  is  one-tenth  that  of  the  absolute  unit. 

The  absolute  units  of  electrical  measurement  are  frequently  designated,  the  c.  G.  s. 
units,  from  the  initials  of  the  fundamental  or  standard  units  of  length,  time  and  mass,  to 
which  they  are  related. 


♦Suggested  by  %uie  40,  Flemings  **  Lectures  to  Electrical  Artisans. " 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PRIMARY  BATTERIES. 

lie  electrical  telegraphy  the  electromotive  force  required  is  furnished  chiefly 
'but  not  exclusively,  by  primary,  or  chemical  batteries. 

A  simple  voltaic  cell  may  consist  of  a  plate  of  copper  and  a  plate  of  zinc  placed 
in  a  suitable  vessel  containing  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphuric  acid.  A  number  of  such 
•cells  connected  together  is  termed  a  battery. 

Batteries  such  as  the  well  known  "gravity"  or  the  Leclanch^,  are  generally 
-designated  "voltaic"  or  "primary'*  batteries— sometimes  "chemicar'  batteries. 

A  reference  here  to  some  of  the  chemical  terms  used  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  primary  cells  may  assist  in  the  subsequent  descriptions. 

An  atom  is  assumed  to  be  an  indivisible  particle  of  a  substance.  A  mole- 
cule is  a  combination  or  union  of  two  or  more  atoms.  For  example,  water  is 
formed  of  molecules,  each  containing  i  atom  of  oxygen  and  2  atoms  of  hydrogen,  re- 
presented by  the  symbol  HgO.  An  "oxide"  is,  generally  speaking,  a  combina- 
tion of  oxygen  and  some  metal,  for  example,  the  oxide  of  zinc,  which  is  a  chemical 
combination  of  oxygen  and  zinc.  The  term  peroxide  is  used  to  denote  those 
oxides  containing  the  highest  number  of  oxygen  atoms  that  will  combine  with  a  given 
metal,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  "  Chlorides,*'  "per- 
chlorides,*'  etc  ,  are  combinations  of  chlorine  and  other  substances,  as  chloride  of 
ammonia,  commonly  known  as  sal-ammoniac,  which  is  a  combination  of  4  parts  hy- 
drogen, I  part  nitrogen,  and  i  part  chlorine.  An  "  acid  *Vis,  generally  speaking,  a 
combination  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  some  non-metal.  For  instance,  sulphuric  acid 
is  a  combination  of  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  sulphur.  Metals  replace  the 

hydrogen  atoms  of  acids  to  form  "  salts,"  which  are  generally  designated  by  the 
affix  "  ate,"  as,  for  instance,  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  a  chemical  combination  of 
sulphur,  oxygen  and  copper;  or  sulphate  of  zinc,  a  combination  of  sulphur,  oxygen 
and  zinc. 

It  is  known  that  when  a  metal  plate  is  partly  immersed  in  a  liquid,  for  instance 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  electrified.  The  extent  and  nature  of  this  electri- 
fication varies  in  different  metals,  some  metals  being  more  highly  electrified  than 
others.  This  result  is  attributed  to  an  electro-chemical  difference  existing  between 
the  different  substances.  For  example,  zinc  is  said  to  be  electro-positive  to 
copper;  that  is,  its  electric  state  is  higher  than  that  of  copper.  Thus,  when 
those  elements  are  arranged  as,  for  instance,  in  a  "  gravity"  cell,  the  difference  of 
potential  between  the  plates  is  found  to  be  about  1.079  volts. 

That  plate  in  such  a  cell  which  possesses  the  higher  electric  potential  is 
termed  the  "  positive  "  plate;  that  which  is  at  the  lower  potential,  the  "  negative  " 
plate.  9 
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When  two  such  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire,  a  current  is  assumed  to  flow  from 
the  positive  plate  to  the  negative  plate  within  the  cell,  and  from  the  negative  to  the 
positive  outside  of  the  cell ;  the  terminal  of  the  positive  plate  of  a  cell  is  termed  the  ne- 
gative "  pole; "  that  of  the  negative  plate  the  positive  pole.  Thus,  in  the  "gravity  ^'^ 
cell  the  positive  pole  is  at  the  copper  plate;  the  negative  pole  at  the  zinc  plate. 

The  current  will  flow  so  long  aa  the  difference  of  potential  is  maintained.  This 
difference  is  maintained  in  the  voltaic  cell  at  the  expense  of  the  positive  plate,  which, 
is  found  to  be  dissolved  more  or  less  rapidly,  depending  upon  the  rate  at  which. 
"  current "  is  supplied.  In  other  words,  the  cell  may  be  said  to  give  out  electrical 
energy  at  the  expense  of  the  positive  plate  of  the  cell  in  a  manner  analogona  to  that  in. 
which  a  steam  engine  gives  out  mechanical  energy  at  the  expense  of  the  fuel  la  th^ 
furnace. 

Certain  primary  cells,  when  "short-circuited,"  as  when  the  plates  are  connected 
outside  the  cell  by  a  thick  wire,  or  when  placed  in  a  circuit  of  moderately  low" 
resistance,  for  any  length  of  time,  are  known  to  lose  their  effect  quickly,  which  is 
made  apparent  by  the  rapid  decrease  of  strength  of  current  in  the  circuit.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  plate  of  zinc  be  placed  with  a  plate  of  copper  in  a  cup  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will  be  found,  as  has  been  stated,  that  a  current  will  flow 
when  the  two  plates  are  connected  by  a  wire,  but  that,  after  a  very  short  time 
the  strength  decreases. 

Such  cells  are  commonly  termed  "open**  circuit  cells.  This  term  dis- 
tinguishes them  from  such  cells  as  the  "gravity,"  which  will  maintain  a  current 
of  almost  uniform  strength  for  a  long  period  on  a  circuit  of  low  resistance.  Batteries, 
or  cells  of  the  latter  cUss,  are,  consequently,  called  "constant"  cells,  or  batteries. 

POLARIZATION. — ^Thc  causc  of  the  rapid  fall  in  the  strength  of  current  in  "open*' 
circuit  batteries,  is  chiefliy  attributable  to  an  action  within  the  cell  which  is  term- 
ed polarization . 

This  term,  polarization,  in  this  relation,  may  be  taken  to  signify  a  counter-elec- 
tromotive force  that  is  set  up  in  the  cell;  that  is,  a  force  tending  to  oppose  the  origi- 
nal electromotive  force  of  the  cell.  The  cause  of  polarization  may  be  explained  as 
follows : 

The  difference  of  electro-chemical  potential  between  some  of  the  metals,  and  some 
of  the  metals  and  gases  is  very  slight.  For  example,  the  electro-chemical  difference 
between  zinc  and  hydrogen  is  very  small;  sometimes  the  hydrogen  is  found  to  be 
electro-positive  to  the  zinc.  When  an  electric  current  passes  through  the  solution 
or  **  electrolyte,"  as  it  is  also  termed,  of  a  cell,  a  chemical  decomposition  and  re- 
combination of  the  components  of  the  solution  takes  place.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
simple  voltaic  cell  whose  zinc  and  copper  elements  are  placed  in  a  solution  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  assumed  that  the  oxygen  of  the  solution  combines  with 
the  zinc,  forming  oxide  of  zinc,  which,  uniting  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  solu- 
tion, forms  sulphate  of  zinc,  setting  free,  hydrogen,  which  is  deposited  on  the  cop- 
per or  negative  plate. 

The  effect  of  this  deposition  of  hydrogen  on  the  negative,  or  copper  plate  is  to 
oppose  to  the  zinc  plate  an  element  having  an  electro-chemical  state  or  level  nearly 
equal  to  its  own,  the  consequence  of  which  is  that  when  sufticient  hydrogen  has  ac- 
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cumulated  on  the  copper  plate,  practically,  no  current  flows  in  or  from  the  cell. 
When  this  has  occurred  the  cell  is  said  to  \}q  polarized, 

Tliat  the  falling  off  in  the  current  is  due  chiefly  to  this  cause,  namely,  the 
accumulation  of  hydrogen  on  the  negative  plate,  may  be  shown  by  removing  the 
liydrogen  bubbles  which  have  gathered  on  tlie  negative  plate,  by  means  of  a  brushy 
or  by  shaking  that  plate  in  the  cell,  when  the  current  will  be  found  to  increase  tem- 
porarily. Or,  it  may  be  further  shown  by  removing  the  zinc  plate  from  the  solution^ 
after  the  cell  has  ceased  to  act,  and  substituting,  therefor,  another  copper  plate.  Ou 
Joining  the  two  copper  plates  together,  it  will  be  found  that  a  current  flows  from  the 
hydrogen-coated  copper  plate  to  the  other  one,  until  the  hydrogen  has  been  dissi- 
pated, and  this  cun*ent  will  be  opposite  in  direction  to  the  former  current,  indicating- 
that  it  was  to  this  counter-electromotive  force  that  the  former  inaction  of  the  celL 
was  due. 

To  prevent  the  hydrogeh  from  accumulating  on  the  negative  plate  of  a  cell> 
thereby  to  prevent  polarization,  many  plans  have  been  devised.  When  polarizatioa 
is  entirely  prevented,  "  constant"  cells  are  the  result;  when  the  deposit  of  hydrogea 
on  the  negative  plate  is  only  partially  prevented,  the  cells  are  liable  to  be  completely^ 
polarized  if  "  short-circuited  "  for  a  time. 

In  many  "  open  "  circuit  cells,  however,  substances  are  employed  in  connectioa 
with, or  adjacent  to,the  negative  plate, which  tend  to  absorb  the  hydrogen  as  it  is  set 
free  during  the  operation  of  the  cell,  and  that,  while  the  battery  is  inactive  or  open> 
continue  to  absorb,  or  combine  with,  the  hydrogen  on  the  negative  plate,  so  that,  after 
such  cells  have  rested  for  a  time  they  become  entirely  depolarized ;  the  substances  used 
for  that  purpose  being  terored  depolarizing  agents.  Instances  of  depolarizing  agenta 
will  be  given  subsequently.  The  manner  in  which  polarization  is  prevented  in  "con- 
stant '■  cells  will  be  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  description  of  the  gravity  and 
other  cells. 

THE  GRAVITY  OR  CALLAUD    CBIX. 

The  elements  of  the  gravity  cell  are  a  copper  and  a  zinc  plate.  The  solution  in 
which  the  copper  plate  is  placed  is,  primarily,  that  formed  by  the  dissolving  of 
"  bluestone  ^  in  water.  Bluestone  is  known  in  chemistry  as  sulphate  of  copper* 
The  zinc  plate  is  immersed  in  water,  but  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is,  subsequently^ 
formed  around  it. 

In  the  Daniell  cell,  which  was  the  first  constant  cell  invented,  and  of  which  the 
gravity, or  Callaud  cell,  is  a  modification,  the  copper  plate  is  placed  in  a  cell  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper.  In  the  same  cell  is  placed  a  porous  cup  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  in  which  the  zinc  plate  is  immersed 

The  chemical  action  assumed  to  take  place  in  the  Daniell  cell  when  the  cir- 
cuit is  closed  may,  in  general,  be  stated  as  follows :  oxygen  attacks  the  zinc  element^ 
forming  oxide  of  zinc  which  displaces  the  hydrogen  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  forming  sul* 
phate  of  zinc;  the  hydrogen  thus  released  attacks  a  molecule  of  the  copper  sulphate> 
displacing  the  copper  of  the  sulphate,  and  forming  with  the  sulphur  and  oxygen  of 
the  sulphate,  sulphuric  acid,  which  unites  with  a  newly  formed  oxide  of  zinc,  forming 
another  molecule  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  again  releasing  hydrogen  which  in  turn  dis- 
places metallic  ccpper,  as  before.  This  action,  or  an  equivalent  one,  is  supposed  to  take 
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place  throughout  the  cell,  or  until  the  copper  plate  is  reached,  the  result  being  that 
the  hydrogen  is  not  set  free,  but,  instead,  an  atom  of  pure  copper  is  deposited  on  the 
copper  plate  of  the  cell.  ^         ^-<'— "^ — "^---^i^  A 

The  chemical  action  that  occurs  in  the  gravity  celb    i^^^mT  ^^ffl 

on  closed  circuit,  may  be  considered  tht>  same  as  that  of  wBl  *  ^mKr 

the  Daniell  cell.     Consequently,  the  elements  of  the  cel[  ^^^^SEffidl^l 

remain   as  at  first,  copper  and  zitic,  and   a  practically  ^^^SE^^^H^^l 

uniform,     or    constant     electromotive     force      is    thus  IP^^^iVJII^I 

maintained.     In  other  words,  since  the   hydrogen   is  di-  H|  ^3^^H 

Terted  from  the  copper  plate,  polarization  does  not  ensue.  H|  k        jH^^H 

The  gravity  battery  is  usually  set  up  in  glass  cells  HH^feliHlHH 

about  6   inches  in  diameter  by  8  inches  in  height.    The  ^HIIUiPHiil 

copper  plate  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell;  the  HH^^Mp   IN|I| 

zinc  plate  is  suspended  by  a  hanger  from  the  rim  of  the  ^^B^HI^  ^^^ 

cell,  as  seen  in  Fig.  2.    An  insulated  copper  wire  is  con-  ^^^^^^^b^^ 

ueoted  to  the  copper  plate  as  shown.  •  gravity  cell, 

The  form  of  zinc  plate  shown  in  the  figure  is  called  the  "  crowfoot."  This  form 
of  zinc,  due  to  d'Infreville,  is  in  extensive  use  in  this  country  in  gravity  batteries. 
Occasionally,  star-shaped  zincs,  which  are  suspended  by  a  "  tripod  "  resting  on  the 
top  of  the  cell,  are  employed. 

The  bluestone,  in  crystals,  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  around  the  copper 
plate,  and  sufficient  water  is  poured  into  the  cell  to  cover  the  zinc.  The  bluestone 
dissolves  quite  rapidly,  forming  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

After  the  cell  has  been  in  use  for  a  short  time  a  certain  amount  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  is  formed.  This  is  also  dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  cell,  but,  owing  to  the  re- 
spective specific  gravities  of  the  two  solutions,  they  do  not  speedily  mix;  the  sulphate 
of  copper,  being  the  heavier  of  the  two  solutions,  remaining  at  the  bottom.  Hence  the 
name  of  the  cell. 

While,  however,  as  just  stated,  the  specific  gravities  of  the  respective  solutions  keep 
the  copper  sulphate  below  the  zinc  sulphate,  the  solutions  will  eventually  mingle  un- 
less the  action  of  the  cell  is  sufficient  to  use  up  the  sulphate  of  copper  as  speedily  as  it 
is  dissolved.  When  this  is  not  the  case  the  copper  sulphate  solution  diffuses 
through  the  cell  and  is  decomposed  by  the  zinc  plate;  the  oxygen  joining  with  the 
zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  and  the  copper  of  the  sulphate  being  deposited  on  the  zinc  as 
a  black  mud,  in  appearance.  From  what  has  been  said  it  is  obvious  that  this  action^ 
will  take  place  most  rapidly  when  the  cells  are  continuously  idle,  that  is,  open. 

THE   CARE  OF  GRAVITY   BATTERIES. 

The  amount  of  bluestone  to  be  placed  in  the  cell  depends  somewhat  on  the  work 
required  of  the  battery.  For  "local"  batteries,  in  which  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  rapidly 
consumed,  about  3  pounds,  per  cell,  are  usually  alloted.  When  this  has  been  ex- 
hausted it  may  be  assumed  the  cell  requires  cleansing.  The  bluestone  crystals  should 
be  of  such  size  as  to  pass  through  a  sieve  i  J  inch  mesh,  and  should  not  be  so  small 
as  to  pass  through  a  -^  inch  mesh. 

For  "quadruplex**  circuits  the  "long"  end  of  the  battery  need  not  be  supplied  with 
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quite  as  much  bluestone  as  the"8hort*'  end,  since  the  former  is  not  worked  so  continue 
ously  as  the  latter. 

In  some  cases  it  is  customary  to  put  in  a  small  supply  of  bluestone  when  the  cell 
is  set  up  and  to  renew  the  supply  as  required.  This  plan  may  prove  satisfactory 
where  very  few  cells  are  concerned,  but  in  a  battery  room  containing  a  large  number 
of  cells  it  will  not  answer,  unless  the  staff  of  attendants  is  unusually  large,  too  much 
time  being  required  in  the  operation  of  replenishing.  Another  objection  to  this  plau 
is  that  it  appears  to  cause  ^^  caking  "  at  the  bottom  of  the  cell. 

The  condition  of  a  cell  may  generally  be  known  by  its  appearance.  In  a  cell  ia 
good  order  the  solution  is  a  bright  blue  color,  the  blue  changing  to  water  color  before 
reaching  the  zinc.  A  very  pale  or  a  dirty  brown-colored  solution  is  indicative  of  a 
deteriorated  condition  of  the  cell.  The  average  life  of  a  local  gravity  battery  is 
from  4  to  6  weeks.  That  of  a  main  line  battery,  out  of  which  3  or  more  wires  are 
supplied,  about  8  weeks,    and  a    quadruplex    battery  from   5   to   8  months. 

HTDROMETSR. — A  hydrometer  is  often  recommended  as  a  useful  adjunct  to  a  battery 
room,  and  it  certainly  is  convenient  to  have  one  on  hand  when  required. 

The  function  of  the  hydrometer,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  to  indicate  the  density^ 
that  is,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solution  of  the  cell.  Knowing  the  point  of  density 
of  the  solution  at  which  the  cell  gives  the  best  working  results,  the  information  fur- 
nished by  the  hydrometer  can  be  availed  of  to  keep  the  cell  at  the  proper  density 
point.  But,  again,  these  measurements  require  the  attendant's  time,  and  would  not» 
on  that  account,  work  altogether  satisfactorily  on  a  large  scale.  For  general  pur* 
poses,  as  already  said,  the  appearance  of  a  battery  will  indicate  to  an  intelligent  at- 
tendant the  time  for  renewal.  Tlie  tendency  of  the  battery  solution  is,  of  course,  to 
become  more  dense,  and  when  it  is  desired  to  withdraw  some  of  the  solution  to  re- 
place it  with  water,  a  syringe  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  may  be  employed. 

FIG.  3 


BATTERY  SYRINGE. 

The  hydrometer  commonly  used  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  consists  of  a  glass 
bulb,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  which  is  attached  a  narrow  glass  stem,  5  or  6 
inches  in  length.  A  quantity  of  small  shot  is  inserted  in  the  bulb— sufficient  to  sink 
it  to  a  desired  depth  in  pure  water.     A  scale,  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  ordinary 
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thermometer,  is  arranged  on  the  stem.  The  scale  is  divided  brto  40  or  50  sections 
or  degrees;  zero  being  placed  at  that  portion  of  the  stem  which  is  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  As  the  density  of  the  liquid  is  increased,  the  bulb  and  witk  it  the 
etem  rises;  the  density  being  indicated  in  degrees  on  the  scale.  An  indicated  density 
■of  30''  to  35**  on  certain  forms  of  battery  hydrometers,  has  been  found  to  be  about 
the  maximum  consistent  with  the  satisfactory  operation  of  the  cell. 

THE  USE  OF  OIL  ON  GRAVITY  BATTBBiss. — ^Thc  Utility  of  the  usc  of  oil  ou  gravity 
batteries  is  questioned  every  now  and  again.  This  use  of  oil  refers  to  the  placing 
of  a  layer  of  oil  on  the  liquid  to  prevent  evaporation,  etc.  The  objections  generally 
offered  to  its  use  are  that  it  makes  the  cell  and  the  plates  more  difficult  to  clean  ; 
it  cakes  and  falls  to  the  bottom ;  it  con-odes  the  insulation  of  the  copper  connecting 
"wire;  it  does  not  prevent  gathering  of  white  salts  on  cell;  it  is  dangerous,as  condu- 
•cive  to  fires,  etc. 

The  answer  to  these  objections  is  that  with  proper  precautions  they  need  not  be 
Talid. 

The  cell  in  which  oil  has  been  used,  and  also  the  plates,  are  readily  freed  of  any  oil 
that  may  adhere  to  them,  by  the  application  of  moistened  waste,  dipped  in  sand.  Battery 
oil  of  the  proper  quality  does  not  cake  or  flake.  Ordinary  oil  is,  it  is  known,  a  solvent 
of  rubber  compounds,  and,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  guttapercha,  and  when  these  sub- 
istances  are  used  as  the  insulating  material  of  the  copper  connecting  wires,  they  are 
soon  softened,  especially  if  the  oil  employed  has  even  a  trace  of  naphtha.  But  a  com- 
pound composed  of  gutta-percha  and  paraffin  withstands  the  oil  very  well.  Good  oil 
certainly  does  prevent  evaporation  of  the  water  of  the  solution,  and  the  gathering  of 
•**  white  salts  "  on  the  jar.  This  has  been  proved  repeatedly.  When  the  salts  have 
started  to  "  climb  "  before  the  oil  has  been  applied,  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  but  to 
a  more  limited  extent.    The  oil  should  be  applied  when  the  cell  is  newly  set  up. 

The  advantages  of  the  use  of  oil  arise  from  the  fact  that,  preventing  evaporation 
of  the  liquid  and  the  formation  of  "  creeping  "  or  "white  salts,"  a  much  more  efficient 
battery  is  secured  with  a  much  smaller  force  of  attendants  than  would  otherwise  be 
required.  These  white  salts,  or  evaporated  sulphate  of  zinc,  when  oil  is  not  used,  rap- 
idly creep  over  the  edge  of  the  cell  and  down  to  the  battery  stand.  This  dry  sulphate 
of  zinc  is  a  good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  as  it  spreads  from  cell  to  cell  is  most 
liable  to  short-circuit  them,  in  whole  or  in  part;  thereby,  of  course,  wasting  the 
battery. 

By  preventing  evaporation  the  solution  is  kept  constantly  above  the  zinc,  where- 
as, when  oil  is  not  used  it  is  a  common  thing  to  find  the  battery  open,  due  to  the  solu- 
tion having  fallen  below  the  zinc.  In  one  battery  room  of  5,000  cells,  within  the  writer's 
knowledge,  where  oil  was  not  used,  one  attendant  was  kept  busy  one  day  and  a  half 
to  two  days  in  the  week  replenishing  the  cells  with  water,  and  even  this  amount  of  • 
attention  did  not  suffice  to  obviate  all  trouble  due  to  opening  of  batteries  from  the 
aforesaid  cause. 

As  intimated,  a  good  quality  of  oil  should  be  used  for  this  purpose.  It  should 
have  the  following  requisites :— a  color  readily  distinguishable  from  the  solution,  for 
instance,  an  auburn  tint;  should  spread  over  the  surface  of  solution  readily,  otherwise 
waste  of  oil  and  of  time  in  applying  it  will  ensue;  should  be  odorless,  non-inflamma- 
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ble  under  400®F,  and  free  from  traces  of  naptha  or  acid.    A  good  lubricating  oil, 
a  product  of  petroleum,  will  meet  all  of  these  requirements. 

Battery  oil  may,  with  care,  be  used  over  and  over  again  and,  therefore,  should  be 
<»irefally  preserved  when  the  cells  are  being  cleansed  or  renewed.  The  best  method 
for  thus  preserving  the  oil  at  such  times  is  to  pour  the  solution  of  the  cells,  oil  includ-* 
«d,  into  a  barrel  having  a  faucet  at  the  bottom.  The  oil  will  float  on  the  surface  of 
the  solution.  When  the  barrel  is  full  the  solution  is  drawn  off  at  the  faucet  until  the 
oil  is  reached,  when  the  latter  is  run  into  a  separate  vessel. 

The  evaporation  of  the  solution  and  the  formation  of  salts  may  be  prevented  by 
providing  the  cells  with  covers  nearly  air  tight,  but  this  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do 
and  to  maintain  on  a  large  scale.  In  the  hasty  search  for  trouble  in  cells  the 
cover  will  be  removed  and  not  put  back,  with  the  result  that  evaporation,  etc., 
will  go  on.  But  when  this  plan  can  be  properly  carried  out,  as  it  may  be  in  small 
battery  rooms,  it  is  a  good  and  efficient  one. 

A  method  frequently  employed  to  prevent  climbing  salts  is  to  smear  the  upper 
edge  of  the  cells  with  paraffin,  Still  another  is  to  place  a  strip  of  oiled  cloth  around 
the  upper,  inside  edge  of  the  celL 

In  a  few  more  years  it  is  quite  possible  that  dynamo-electric  machines  will  have 
«o  far  replaced  chemical  batteries  that  the  use  of  oil  or  any  other  preventive  of  evap- 
oration, climbing  salts,  etc.,  will  not  be  of  so  much  importance.  But  as  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  gravity  cells  are  at  present  in  service  in  this  country  the  question  of 
improvement  in  their  maintainance  is  still  one  of  great  interest. 

^BNSBAL  NOTES  o>f  aBA.viTV  BA.TTfiRiB3. — In  Setting  up  batteries,  old  solution  from 
an  exhausted  battery  is  sometimes  employed.  This  puts  the  battery  in  a  working  con- 
dition at  once,  as  it  reduces  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  to  nearly  the  normal 
point ;  sulphate  of  zinc  being,  as  stated,  a  good  conductor.  At  other  times  the  battery 
is  put  on  short  circuit  for  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours.  This  also  brings  the  in- 
ternal resistance  down  to  a  working  basis,  but  at  a  loss  of  considerable  material,  since 
the  reduced  internal  resistance  is  due  to  the  presence  of  zinc  sulphate  in  the  solution, 
and  this  has  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  part  of  the  zinc  element  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  of  the  solution.  It  has  been  the  writer's  experi- 
ence, however,  that  much  less  black  copper  attaches  to  the  zinc  when  the  cells  are 
short-circuited  at  starting,  than  when  the  old  solution  is  used. 

The />r/(rr«a/ resistance  of  a  battery  may  be  explained  thus:  While  a  voltaic 

cell  is  a  "source**  of  electromotive  force,  its  elements ,  the  plates,  solution,  etc.,  are  con- 
ductors and,  consequently,  like  other  conductors,  possess  resistance.  In  a  gravity  cell 
this  resistance  is  from  2  to  3  ohms,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  plates,  their 
nearness  to  each  other,  the  nature  of  the  solution,  etc.  This  resistance  is  called  the 
iVi/^nia/ resistance  of  the  cell,  in  contradistinction  to  the  resistance  of  the  rest  of  the 
circuit  which  is  termed  the  ^:r/<rr;7a/ resistance.  The  internal  and  external  resistances 
of  the  circuit  comprise  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

Much  difficulty,  delay,  and  loss,  is  frequently  occasioned  by  the  breaking  of 
jflass  cells,  apparently  spontaneously,  after  they  have  been  set  up.  The  writer  has 
known  as  high  a  breakage  as  18^  of  the  glass  cells  in  use  in  an   office   in  one  month. 
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These  breakages  were  traced   to  changes  in    temperature  of  the  battery  room 
The  remedy  for  this  is  an  improved  grade  of  cell.     One  that  is  better  annealed. 

It  has  been  found  of  advantage  to  connect  the  copper  connecting  wire  to  the  cop- 
per plate  at  a  point  near  the  bottom  of  the  cell,  and  to  bring  the  insulated  covering^ 
of  the  wire  close  to  that  point. 

The  beaten  copper,  and  the  scrapings  from  the  zincs  should  be  carefully  gathered^ 
as  they  may  be  sold  at  a  figure  considerably  above  the  expense  of  handling. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  cold  weather  to  maintain  the  temperature  of  the  gravi- 
ty battery  above  65  ^  or  yo^F,  for  below  that  temperature  the  internal  resistance  of 
cells  increases  very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that  even  at  50^F.  the  batteiy  becomes 
much  impaired. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  resistance  of  liquids  decreases  as  the  tempera- 
ture  rises. 

A  number  of  modifications  of  the  Callaud  cell  have  been  designed,  mainly, to  pre- 
vent accumulations  of  black  copper  on  the  zinc.  They  differ  from  the  ordinary  gravity 
cell,  chiefly  in  the  manner  of  supporting  or  enclosing  the  zinc  element.  In  some  a 
porous  cup  with  a  flange,  or  rim,on  its  upper  edge,  which  rests  on  the  top  of  the 
glass  jar,  is  employed  and  the  zinc  is  placed  in  this  cup  with  a  few  ounces  of  mer- 
cury, the  latter  for  amalgamating  purposes.  In  other  respects  the  elements  used  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  gravity  battery,  namely  sulphate  of  copper  and  metallic 
copper.  In  other  modifications  such  as  that  due  to  Mr.  Delaney  the  zinc  is  enclosed 
in  a  cloth  bag. 

THB   LECLANCH^   CELL. 

There  are  many  modifications  of  the  Leclanch^  cell.     One  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

In  this  cell  polarization  is  not  altogether  prevented, 
but  it  is  measurably  so.  The  depolarizing  agent  em- 
ployed is  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  is  placed 
around  the  carbon  element. 

The  plates  of  the  Leclanch^  cell.  Fig.  4j  are  zinc 
and  carbon.  The  positive  or  zinc  element  genei-ally 
consists  of  a  rod  z  of  that  metal  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  placed  in  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  contained 
in  a  glass  cell  c.  The  negative  element  of  the  cell 
consists  of  a  rod  or  plate  of  carbon  k.  This  rod  is 
placed  in  a  porous  cup  p  within  the  glass  cell.  The 
porous  cup  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  small  lumps  of 
carbon  and  granulated  peroxide  of  manganese.  The 
porous  cup  permits  the  liquid  to  pass  through  and 
moisten  the  manganese  and  carbon. 

LECLANCHE  CELL. 

Chloride  of  Ammonia,  commonly  known  as  sal-ammoniac,  is  a  combination  of 
ohlorine  and  ammonia  (ammonia  being  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen);  the 
molecule  consisting,  as  previously  intimated,  of,  hydrogen,  4  atoms;  nitrogen,  i 
atom;      chlorine,     i      atom.         In    the    action    which    is    assumed    to    accompany 


FIG.  4. 
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the  passage  of  the  current  the  chloride  of.  ammonia  is  decomposed,  the  chlorine  leaving 
the  ammonia  and  hydrogen  to  unite  with  an  atom  of  the  zinc  plate,  forming  chloride 
of  zinc,  and  setting  free  ammonia  and  hydrogen.  The  ammonia  is  dissolved  in  the 
water  of  the  cell ;  the  hydrogen  enters  the  porous  cup  and  would  very  speedily  polar- 
ize the  cell  by  adhering  to  the  carbon  plate,  thereby  setting  up  a  counter-electromotive 
force,  but  that  it  encounters  the  peroxide  of  manganese,  which  readily  yields  up  a  part 
of  its  oxygen,  forming  by  the  combination  Hj  O,  that  is,  water ;  leaving  what  is 
termed  a  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese.  This  absorption  or  combination  of  the  hydrogen 
prevents  immediate  polarization,  but,  apparently,  hydrogen  is  evolved  during  the  oper- 
ation of  the  cell  more  rapidly  than  it  can  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  mangan. 
ese,  inasmuch  as  it  is  found  that  polarization  soon  takes  place  when  the  cell  is  short- 
circuited.  When,  however,  it  is  left  open  for  a  time  depolarization  ensues  and 
the  cell  recuperates;  in  a  short  time  attaining  its  normal  electromotive  force. 

An  advantage  of  the  combination  of  carbon  granulations  with  the  carbon  plate  is 
that  it  practically  increases  the  surface  of  the  negative  element,  and  thus  tends  to  increase 
the  constancy  of  the  cell,  since,  in  addition  to  the  counter-electromotive  force  set  up  by 
the  hydrogen  its  presence  on  the  surface  of  the  ^arbon  increases  the  internal  resistance  of 
the  cell  by  reducing  its  conducting  surface. 

The  LeclanchtJ  cell  is  extensively  used  in  telephony,  district  messenger  service, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  in  connection  with  other  systems  where  open  circuit  batteries  are  avail- 
able. Its  electromotive  force  is  1.47  volts.  Its  internal  resistance  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  elements  and  their  distance  from  each  other,  but  it  is  generally  less  than  i  ohm. 

The  contact  with  the  carbon  is  generally  made  by  drilling  holes  in  the  ends  of  the 
plate,  into  which  lead  is  cast,  and  into  which,  at  the  same  time,  a  brass  contact  screw 
is  also  inserted.  The  upper  end  of  the  carbon  rod  is  thoroughly  soaked  in  paraffin 
wax  to  prevent  the  rising  of  salts  from  the  cell,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  binding 
screw  is  frequently  corroded  by  the  action  of  the  salts,  after  a  few  months  use,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  cell  is  rendered  useless  until  a  firm  contact  is  re-established  between 
the  cdrbon   plate  and  binding  screw. 

In  setting  up  the  Leclanch^  cell  an  excess  of  sal-anmioniac  should  not  be  used,  as  a 
saturated  solution  tends  to  a  deposit  of  crystals  on  the  zinc.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
solution  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  weak,  as  in  that  case  chloride  of  zinc  will 
form  on  the  zinc.  Both  of  which  causes  materially  increase  the  resistance  of  the  cell. 
Some  sal-ammoniac  should  be  added  to  the  cell  from  time  to  time  depending  upon 
the   extent  of  its  use. 

The  Leclanch^  cell  has  the  advantage  over  the  "  gravity  "  and  many  other  cells  that 
when  not  in  actual  use,  there  is  no  waste  of  the  materials  of  the  cell. 

THE    FULLER   CELL. 

This  cell  is  frequently  employed  in  telegraphy  where  a  strong  current  is  re- 
quired. It  is  in  extensive  use  as  a  source  of  electromotive  force  for  telegraph  lines  in 
Great  Britain,  taking  there  the  place  of  the  gravity  cell  in  this  country. 

The  plates  used  in  the  Fuller  cell  are  zinc  and  carbon.  The  zinc  plate  z.  Fig.  5, 
is  pyramidal,  or  cone  shaped,  and  is  placed  within  a  porous  cup  c  containing  a  dilute 
solution  of  sulphuric  Sicid.     The  carbon  plate  k  is  placed  outside  of  the  porous  cup,  but 
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within  the  glass  jar  j.  The  carbon  is  partly  immersed  in  a  solution  composed  of  bich- 
romate of  potash,  3  parts;  sulphuric  acid,  r  part,  and  water  9  parts.  This  solution  is 
generally  known  as  eUtropoion.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  the  porous  cup  about  two  ounces  of 
mercury  are  placed  for  the  purpose  of  amal- 
gamating the  zinc.  The  necessity  for  amal- 
gamating the  zinc,  which  consists  in  coating 
the  zincx  with  mercury,  arises  from  this,  that, 
in  commercial  zinc  there  are  more  or  less 
impurities,  such  as  lead,  iron,  tin,  etc.,  and 
when  such  zinc  is  placed  in  a  dilute  acid,  a 
local  current,  or  local  action,  as  it  is  called, 
is  set  up  between  the  impure  metals  in  the 
zinc  and  the  zinc  itself,  which  action  wastes 
the  zinc  to  no  purpose. 

The  act  of  coating  the  zinc  with 
mercury  appears  to  form  on  its  surface 
an  amalgam,  or  alloy,  which  includes  also 
the  iron  and  other  impurities  of  the  zinc, 
that  brings  the  entire  surface  of  the 
zinc  to  a  uniform  condition.  Consequently, 
there  is  no  tendency  to  inequality  of  electrical  condition  so  far  as  that  portion  of  the 
zinc  exposed  to  the  acid  solution  is  concerned,  and  hence,'  practically,  no  local  action, 
As  the  zinc  becomes  decomposed,  during  the  operation  of  the  cell,  the  mercury  passes 
to  the  next  particle  of  zinc,  and  thus,  automatically,  maintains  the  amalgamation.  The 
impure  particles  of  the  amalgam  become  detached  as  the  zinc  proper  dissolves  from 
around  them,  and  f^ll  to  the  bottom  of  the  cell.  Ordinarily,  zinc  is  amalgamated  by 
pouring  or  rubbing  mercury  over  it,  and  wiping  off  any  surplus.  This  is  effective 
until  the  mercury  wears  or  drops  off,  when  local  action  again  sets  in.  In  the  Fuller 
cell,  as  stated,  the  mercury  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  porous  cup,  and  by 
capillary  action  the  mercury  climbs  the  zinc,  and  keeps  it  pennanently  amalgamated* 
This  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the  Fuller  cell  over  other  somewhat  similar  batteries. 

Bichromate  of  potash  is  a  combination  of  oxygen  and  the  metals  chromium  and 
potassium.  When  the  circuit  of  the  cell  is  completed  it  is  assumed  that  the  sulphuric 
acid  (the  supply  of  which  passes  from  the  outer  solution  into  the  porous  cup,)  attaclffl 
the  zinc,  ultimately  forming  sulphate  of  zinc  and  setting  free  hydrogen;  polarization 
being  prevented  by  the  combination  of  the  hydrogen  thus  set  free  with  oxygen  of 
the  bichromate  of  potash.  The  electromotive  force  of  the  Fuller  cell  is  2.028  volts. 
Its  internal  resistance,  about  .5  ohm.  The  internal  resistance  may  be  decreased  still 
further  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  carbon  and  zinc.  When  this  cell  is  not  over- 
worked it  will  last  four  or  five  months  without  attention,  but  otherwise  it  should  re- 
ceive attention  about  once  a  month.  Very  little  action  takes  place  in  this  cell  when 
the  circuit  'S  open.  When  the  solution,  originally  orange,  due  to  the  bichromate 
crystals,  acquires  a  bluish  tint,  it  is  evidence  that  additional  crystals  are  necessary. 
Should   the   solution    retain  its    orange  color,  but  is,  nevertheless,  inoperative,  fresh 
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sulphuric  acid   should  be  added.     When  the  color  of  the  solution  is  bright,  and  the 
battery  still  remains  inactive,  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  requires  renewing. 

CHLORIDE   OF   SILVER   CELL. 

This  cell  is  shown  in  Fig.  6 .     Its  elements  are  z,  a  rod  of  chemically  pure  zinc, 
the  positive   element,  and  c,  a  rod  of  chloride  of  f"'^.  6. 

silver,  ihe  iiegaiivt; element-  A  silver  wire  s,  is  ^■■■■■■^■■^ 
cast  into  the  chloride  of  silver  element.  The  cell 
itself  is  J  in  practicOi  geneially,  a  fimall  glass  vessel  v  al>out 
two  and  a  half  inches  long,  by  one  iueh  wide.  The  "  ex- 
dliug  fluid,"  ur  solution  J  is  fiiil*ammoiiiiic  tlissolvetl  in  water. 
After  the  solution  Jms  been  aihled  the  vessel  is  clt>i*ed  by 
paraffin  wax,  wbiehj  practieiilly,  lieimtitiejilly  seals  the  celL 

This  eell  is  often  liseil  as  a  fitamlar<l  of  eieetromotive 
fcirw.  Its  E.  M,  F.,  is  about  1.03  volts,  lis  internal  reaLs- 
tanee  is  variable,  and  is  at  first,  about  4  ohms,  but  becomes 
much  higher  after  ordinary  usage. 

Owing  to  its  comjiaetness  ami  portability,  a  l>attcry  of 
tliese  cells  is  much  used  in  tlus  cotintry  in  ineaHuriuj^  the  in- 
sulation rejil stance  of  cables,  etc.     A  foitii   of  tliis  battery  ex- 


CHLOHHJK  6k  sii.vtk  cell. 
tensively  ui?e(l  for  this  |nn[ioBe, 
aui^l  kriuwn  as  the  Barrett  eblor- 
ide  of  silver  battery,  is  slu>wn 
ill  Fig.  7.  Tlie  cellij  are  jilaeed 
togetlier  us  i  in  Ilea  led  in  Fig.  W, 
in  any  de.sired  number,  in  a 
frame,  f,  with  eijmi»ailments  for 
earh  eell,  and  witli  one  uf  the 
i'k'elrodes,  or  plates  ot  eaeli  cell 
intending  abuvt*  the  frame  as 
^ln>wn,     Tlte    entire    batti.ry  is 

tiieu  surrounded  liy  liquid  pura- 

cHLORiDE  OF  SILVER  BATTERY.  ffiu  wax,  which   spccdily  hard- 

eng.  This  well  insulates  the  battery.  The  cells  are  joined  together  permanently,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  but,  until  the  electrodes  are  connected  by  a  wire  outside  of  the  frame 
the  battery  does  not  become  active.  By  the  use  of  hollow  metal  plugs,  which  fit  over 
the  ends  of  the  protruding  electrodes,  and  to  which  plugs,  insulated  wires  are  attached, 
asghown  in  Fig.  7,  any  part  or  all  of  the  cells  may  be  brought  into  circuit.  For  in- 
stance, the  cells  in  Fig.  8,  between  and  including    i    and  6,    are   in   circuit.     A  jK)le- 
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changing  switch  is  placed  on  the  cover  of  the  box  at^t:,  by  means  of  which  the  polarity 
of  the  battery  may  be  reversed  at  will.    This  pole  reverser  is  shown  in  Fig.  7. 


A  battery  of  one  hundred  chloride  of  silver  cells  can  be   readily  placed   within  a 
box  one  foot  square. 

THE   EDISON-LALANDE   CELL. 

This  cell,  which  is  a  modification,  chiefly  as  to  mechanical  construction,  of  the  "  De 
Lalande  and  Chaperon"  cell,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9.  Its  elements  are  a  zinc  plate  z 
and  a  block  of  copper  oxide  c,  upheld  by  a  frame/.  The  solu- 
tion of  the  cell  is  oxide  of  potassium,  or  caustic  potash  jjis- 
solved  in  water.  The  plates  are  suspended  from  the  cover  of 
the  cell  as  shown. 

Polarization  is  prevented  by  the  "  decomposition  of  tbo 
water  of  the  solution,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combining  w4th 
the  zinc  to  form  oxide  of  zinc,  which  in  turn  combines  with  the 
potash  to  form  an  exceedingly  soluble  double  salt  of  zinc  and 
potash."  The  hydrogen  libei*ated  from  the  water  combine*^ 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  copper  oxide,  re-forming  w^ater  and  de- 
positing ]nire,  metallic  copper. 

The  copper  oxide  of  the  "  Edison-Lalande"  cell  is  ob- 
ained  by  roasting  copper  tuniings  which  are  then  ground  finely 
and  afterwards  fonned  into  blocks  of  suitable  size. 

To  prevent  evaporation  and  the  formation  of  creeping  salt8> 
a  layer  of  suitable  oil  is  i)laced  over  the  liquid.  This,  it  is  said,  also  prevents  a  com- 
bination of  di-oxide  of  carbon  from  the  air  with  the  potassium  of  the  solution. 
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The  electromotive  force  of  the  cell  is  low,  being  at  first  about  .98  volt,  and  after 
working  for  a  short  time  it  falls  to  .7  or  .75  volt.  The  internal  resistance  of  the  cell 
is  veiy  low  and  varies  with  the  size  of  the  cell;  the  resistance  of  the  largest  cell  being 
but  .025;  that  is  ^g^Q  ohm.  The  internal  resistance  decreases  after  the  cell  has  been  in  oper- 
ation for  a  few  hours,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  the  reduced  metallic  copper  for  the 
copper  oxide;  the  former  being  a  better  conductor  than  the  oxide.  In  the  "  Edison- 
X^lande  "  cell  a  film  of  metallic  copper  is  deposited,  in  advance,  on  the  copper  oxide, 
thereby  procuring  a  minimum  internal  resistance  immediately  the  cell  is  connected  in 
circuit.  The  manufacturers  advise  that,  in  setting  up  the  cell,  one-half  the  caustic  potash 
sticks,  which  accompany  the  cell,  should  first  be  placed  in  the  jar,  after  which  the  jar 
should  be  filled  to  within  one  inch  from  the  top  with  water.  The  liquid  should  be 
stirred  occasionally  or  until  the  caustic  potash  is  dissolved,  when  the  balance  of  the 
caustic  may  be  added,  the  liquid  being  then  stirred  as  before.  This  precaution  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  increase  of  temperature  that  accompanies  the  solution  of  the 
caustic  potash. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  Edison -Lalande  cell  is  well  adapted  to  purposes  re- 
quiring strong  currents.  A  cell  of  this  kind  having  an  e.  m.  f.  of  .75  volt  and  an  internal 
resistance  of  .025  ohm  would,  on  short-circuit,  furnish  a  current  of  30  amperes.  A 
gravity  cell  having  i  volt  e.  m.  f.  and  2  ohms  internal  resistance  would  furnish  a 
current  of  but  .  5  ampere  under  similar  conditions. 


DRY   BATTERIES. 

A  form  of  ziftc-carbon  primary  cell,  known  as  a  "dry,'*  but  which  is,  more 
correctly,  a  moist  battery,  is  one  in  which  the  usual  liquid  solutions  are  dispensed  with, 
and,  instead, the  cell  is  partly  filled  with  substances  which  are  capable  of  retaining 
moisture  for  a  considerable  time ;  or  to  which  a  small  amount  of  liquid  may  be  ad- 
ded from  time  to  time.  JThese  substances  hold  the  "exciting  agents,'^such  as  sal-am- 
moniac, in  solution.  The  freedom  of  these  cells  from  climbing  salts,  accidental  spill- 
ing of  the  solution,  etc.,  has  rendered  them  very  desirable  for  use  in  telephony;  call 
bell  service,  etc.,  and  the  demand  for  them  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  now  a  large  variety  of  such  cells  in  the  market. 

Some  forms  of  dry  batteries,  like  the  Leclanch^  liquid  cell,  have  the  advantage 
that  they  do  not  become  inoperative  at  low  temperatures,  as  do,  for  instatice,  the 
l>aiiiel  and  ^  gravity  "  liquid  batteries.  Certain  dry  batteries  have  been  found  to  per- 
form satisfactory  service  when  exposed  to  temperatures  ranging  considerably  below 
«ero,Fahrenheit. 
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T^   BUBNLEY   DRY   CELL. 

One  form  of  dry  cell,  known  as  the  Burnley,  is  shown  in  Fig.  lo,  in  cross- 
section. 

In  this  cell  the  usual  glass  jar  is  replaced  by  a  zinc  tube,  or  cup  a  to  which  a 
clamping  screw  b,  is  rigidly  attached,  c  is  a  solid  carbon  cylinder,  forming  the 
negative  plate  of  the  cell.    It  is  provided  with  a  connecting  screw  d.    The  zinc  cnp 

is    lined    with    an    exciting   agent,    e,   which, 
practically,   corresponds     to     the    solution     of 
the  Leclanche  cell,  and  is  composed  of  sal-am- 
moniac, I  part;  chloride  of  zinc,  i  part;  plaster, 
3  parts;  .87  parts  of  flour,  and  2  parts  of  water. 
In  constructing  this  cell,  the  ingredients  of 
the  exciting  agent  are  mixed  together,  forming  a 
semi-liquid,    which   is  poured   into  the  cup  a 
around  a  plunger  that  has  been  temporarily  in- 
serted in  the  centre  of  the  cup,  when  the  mass 
A  ,'II^'MI  MlilltlHIIIIili^  ^i     ^     speedily  stiffens.    The  plunger  is  then  removed 
Jm:'     -W^  llulBtHlllllllK^'r.^J  and  the  carbon  rod  is  inserted  in  its  place.     The 

I' *-^  carbon,  however,  does  not  occupy  all  of  the 
space  left  by  the  plunger,  and  the  space  around 
the  carbon  is  filled  with  a  semi-eolid  compound, 
p  in  the  figure,  consisting  of  sal-ammoniac,  i 
part ;  chloride  of  zinc,  i  part ;  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese, I  part;  granulated  carbon,  i  part;  plas- 
ter, 3  parts,  I  part  of  flour  and  2  parts  of  water. 
After  the  ingredients  are  placed  in  the  cell, 
it  is  sealed  with  bitumen,  g,  or  any  equivalent 
substance. 

The  main  constructional  feature  of  this  dry 

battery  is  the  manner  in  which  the  layers  of  the 

exciting  and  depolarizing  agents  are  arranged 

within  and  around  the  zinc  and  carbon  plates,  respectively.       The    depolarizing 

agent  in  this  cell,  it  will  be.  noted,  is  also  practically  similar  to  that  of  the  Leclanche. 

This  cell  has  an   e.  m.  f.  of   1.4  volt,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  i  ohm.    It 

gives  a  practically  constant  current  during  the  life  of  the  cell. 

THE  GASSNEB  DRY   CELL. 

In  Fig.  1 1  is  shown,  in  cross-section,  the  Gassner  dry  cell.  In  the  figure  zj  is  a 
zinc  cup,  to  which  a  clamping  screw,  s,  is  firmly  attached,  cm  is  a  cylinder  con- 
tained within  the  zinc  cup,  composed  of  corbon  and  manganese,  to  which  is  attached 
the  binding  post  c.  the  space  between  the  two  cylinders,  zj  and  cm,  is  filled  with 
an  exciting  agent,  in  liquid  form,  which  afterwards  becomes  comparatively  solid. 
The  whole  is  sealed  in  the  cup  by  some  suitable  material,  m.  The  ingredients  of  this 
exciting  agent  are  compounded  about  as  follows:  i  part  by  weight  of  oxide  of  zinc; 
I  part  sal-ammoniac;  3  parts  of  plaster;  i  part  chloride  of  zinc;  2  parts  water. 


THE   BURNLEY   DRY  CELL, 
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The  claimed  effect  of  the  oxide  of  zinc  upon  the  composition  is  to  loosen  and 
make  it  porous,  and  that  the  greater  porosity  thus  secured  facilitates  the  interchange  of 
the  gases  and  diminishes  the  tendency  to  polarization.  The  internal  resistance  of  the 
cell  18  not  increased  by  the  oxide  of  zinc,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  is  a  better  conductor 
than  the  plaster  of  the  compound. 


FIG.    II. 


'^g^^g^a^^^^rasKiKaa^^ 


FIO.   Z9. 
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DRY  CELL. 


GASSNER   DRY  CFLL. 


The 


The  general  external  appearance  of  a  "dry*'  cell  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12. 
Btracture  of  the  cell  is,  however,  frequently  varied  both  as  to  size  and  shape. 

Used  as  a'* call  bell"  battery, or  for  similar  purposes,  successful,  dry  batteries 
will  last,  without  renewal,  for  from  six  months  to  two  yeara,  depending  on  the -service 
performed. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  CELLS  IN  BATTERIES. 

As  already  stated,  a  number  of  voltaic  cells  joined  together  is  termed  a  bat- 
tery. 

Cells  in  Series. — When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  greater  electromotive  force 
than  that  developed  by  one  cell,  a  number  of  cells  are  connected,  as  in  Fig.  13;  the 
positive  pole  of  the  first  cell  being  connected  to  the  negative  pole  of  the  second 
cell;  the  positive  of  the  second  cell  to  the  nei^ative  of  the  third  cell,  and  so  on. 
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Cells  thus  placed  are  said  to  be  arranged  in  series.     When  thus  arranged,  the 
electromotive  force  of  each  cell  is  added  to  that  of  its  neighbor,  and  the  resulting 
electromotive  force  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  electromotive  forces  of  all  the  cells. 
Assuming  the  £.  m.  f.  of  each  cell  in  Fig.  13  to  be  i  volt,  the  total  £.  m.  f.  developed 
Fio.  13.  by  the  series  will,   consequently,  be    6 

"  A  volts,  and,  in  the  figure,  the  direction 
f^.^r-4T  Qf  lY^Q  current  in  the  external  circuit  is 
assumed  to  be  from  the  positive  pole  at 
6,  to  zero,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows, 
that  is,  from  the  point  of  high  to  the 
point  of  lower  potential.  As  each  cell 
increases  the  electromotive  force  by  i 
volt,  the  E.  M.  F.  at  any  one  of  the  cells, 
that  is,  the  difference  of  potential  bet- 
ween that  cell  And  zero,  will  be  found 
to  be,  practically,  as  indicated  by  the 
figures. 

Cells    in    Multiple. — When    it    is 

desired  to  obtain  additional  strength  of 

current  without  increased  electromotive 

force,  the  cells  are  connected  as  shown 

Fig.  14,  which  represents  two  rows 


CELLS  IN  SERIES. 


in 


of  6  cells,  each,  with  the  negative  pole 
of  each  row  joined  at  a,  and  the  positive  pole  of  each  row  joined  at  b.  When  thus 
arranged  the  two  rows  of  cells  are  said  to  be  in  multiple,  or  parallel. 


FIG    14. 


CELLS   IN   MULTIPLE. 
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Thns  arranged,  each  cell  of  each  row  adds  its  e.  m.  f.  to  that  of  its  adjoining 
cell,  so  that  each  row  has  at  its  terminals  a  difference  of  potential  of  6  volts,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  separate  row  of  6  cells,  Fig.  13.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  cells  in  multiple, 
twice  as  much  current  will  flow  in  the  external  circuit,  wire  w.  Fig.  14,  as  in  wire  w. 
Fig.  13.  A  cell  or  battery  whose  terminals  are  thus  connected  by  a  wire  of  practi- 
cally no  resistance,  is  said  to  be  "  short  circuited." 

The  doubling  of  the  current  in  the  case  of  Fig.  14,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  in- 
ternal resistance  of  the  cells  has  been  reduced  one-half,  as  may  be  shown: 

Assuming,  as  before,  (Fig's.  13  and  14)  that  each  cell  has  an  s.  m.  f.  of  i  volt, 
and  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms;  the  "internal  resistance  "  being,  as  already  said, 
the  resistance  of  the  plates,  the  connecting  wires  in  the  cell  and  the  liquid  of  the  cell; 
which  internal  resistance  varies  inversely  with  the  size  of  the  plates,  their  nearness  to 
each  other,  and  with  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  solution  of  the  cell.  The  "  ex- 
ternal '^  resistance,  as  previously  remarked,  is  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  outside  of 
the  cell. 

With  6  cells  in  series,  therefore,  we  have  6  volts  b.  m.  f.,  and  1 2  ohms  internal 

resistance,  which,  according  to  Ohm*8  law,  gives  r —  =  i  ampere.     In  the  case  of 

Fig.  14,  on  the  other  hand,   we  have,  by  placing  the  cells  in  multiple,  practically 

doubled  the  size  of  the  cells  and,  consequently,  have  halved  the  resistance,  so  that, 

while  the  electromotive  force  is  the  same  as  before,  the  total  internal  resistance,  that 

is  the  "joint"  resistance  of  the  two  rows  of  cells,  is  6  ohms,  and  the  strength  of  cur- 

*         6  irolt£ 
rent  in  wire  w  will  be  — __ —  =  i  ampere.     In  other  words,  if,  instead  of  using  two  rows 
6  ohms 

of  cells,  we  should  reduce  the  internal  resistance  of  the  first  row  by  increasing  the  size 

of  the  copper  and  zinc  plates,  and  by  bringing  the  plated  in  the  cell  nearer  to  each 

other,  so  that  the  internal  resistance  of  each  cell  should  be  but  i  ohm,  instead  of  2 

ohms,  we  would  have,  in  the  external  circuit,  virtually,  the  same  result  as  with  the  two 

,,    ^  .      6  volts 
rows;  that  is,  v — r —  =  i  ampere. 

If  the  12  cells.  Fig.  14,  were  placed  in  one  series  instead  of  in  multiple,  the  result- 
ing electromotive  force  would  be    12   volts,  and  the  strength   of  current  would  be 

llJPj^  =1  ampere.       And,  further,  it  will  be  found  that  as  long  as  each  cell  has  an 
24  ohms 

K.  M.  F.  of  I  volt,  and  an  internal  resistance  of  2  ohms  and  the  external  resistance  of 

the  circuit  continues  low,  the  current  will  be  the  same  in  the  external  circuit  whether 

we  have  but  i  cell  or  1,000  cells  in  series,  since,  in  that  case,  it  will   be  evident  that 

for  every  volt  electromotive  force  added  to  the  circuit  there  are  added  to  the  same 

circuit,  2  ohms   resistance.     For  example,  with  i  cell,  r —    =    i      ampere,     or 

^  2  onm^ 

•*i.       ^    «  ii«  ifOoo  volts       , 

with  1,000  cells,-* —    =h  ampere. 

2,000  ohms  0 

Cells  in  Opposition. — In  Fig.   15  is  shown  a  set  of  6  cells,  2  of  which  are 

placed   in  opposition,  as  regards  their  poles,  to  the  other  4.    This  figure  may  be 

used   to   illustrate  what  is  termed  counter-electromotive  force.      It  will  be  seen  by 
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2  3  T 

CELLS   IN  OPPOSITION. 


to  ihe  arrangement  of  the  posi-  ^o«  '5- 

tive  (+)  and  negative  ( — )  signs  over  the  ^ 
cells,  that  cells  i  and  2  are  opposed  to 
cells  3,  4,  5  and  6.  The  effect  of  this  is  /_ 
that  the  electromotive  force  of  cells,  i  and 
2,  offsets,  or  neutralizes,  the  electromotive 
force  of  two  of  the  remaining  cells,  and,  as 
a  consequence  of  this  opposing,  or  counter- 
electromotive  force,  the  available,  or  effec- 
tive electromotive  force  of  the  circuit  is 
only  equal  to  that  of  2  cells,  or  2  volts.  And,  since  each  cell  in  the  circuit  retains  its 
usual  internal  resistance,  the  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  of  the  6  cells,  when  thus 
arranged,  will  be  ^  =  |^  of  an  ampere,  as  against  i  ampere  wben  the  cells  were 
connected  in  "straight"  series. 

Further,  if,  in  Fig.  14,  the  wire  w  be  severed,  no  current  will  flow  in  the 
cells,  inasmuch  as  the  6  volts  of  row  Xy  will  oppose  the  6  volts  of  row  y,  thus  present- 
ing an  equal  potential,  orprejssure  at  a  and  b,  and  thereby  preventing  any  tendency  to 
a  flow  of  current  between  those  points ;  the  flow  of  current,  as  stated  elsewhere, 
depending  on  a  difference  of  potential,  or  pressure. 

In  all  of  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed,  as  intimated,  that  the  resistance  of 
the  connecting  wires  w,  is  so  low  as  to  be  negligible;  when,  in  practice,  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  resistance  of  those  wires  must  be  included,  in  calculating,  by  Ohm's  law,  the 
resulting  strength  of  current,  instances  of  which  will  be  given  later. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DYNAMO  IVIACfflNE  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  write  a  chapter  de- 
Toted  to  the  dynamo-electric  machine,  in  a  book  descriptive  of  electrical  telegraphy, 
but  to-day  such  a  work  would  scarcely  be  complete  without  reference  to  that 
machine. 

The  dynamo  machine  was  first  extensively  used  in  telegraphy  in  this  country,  to 
take  the  place  of  gravity  battery  previously  used  to  furnish  the  current  required 
in  the  main  office  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  in  New  York  City> 
iSSo.  It  is  now  employed  for  a  similar  purpose  in  many  other  large  telegraph  offices 
in  this  country. 

It  is  known  that  not  more  than  3  or  4  circuits  at  most  can  be  advantageously 
worked  from  one  gi-avity  battery. 

This  is  d&e  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  current 
furnished  by  this  form  of  battery,  when  many  line  wires  are  being  "  fed  "  from  one 
of  them,  renders  signals  unsteady.  This  variation  of  the  current  strength  is  due  to 
a  constantly  changing  external  resistance,  caused  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
wires  in  the  act  of  operating  them.  When  a  source  of  electromotive  force  having  a 
very  low  "  internal  '*  resistance  is  employed,  the  fluctuations  of  the  external  resist- 
ance do  not  materially  affect  the  amount,  or  strength  of  current  supplied  to  the  vari- 
ous wires  forming  the  "  external  "resistance. 

An  explanation  may  be  useful  here,  of  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  variation  of 
current  strength  when  gravity  batteries  are  employed,  and  of  the  statement  just 
made,  namely,  that,with  a  source  of  electromotive  force  having  low  internal  resistance, 
this  variation  would  not  occur.  But,  as  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  subject,  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  "  joint "  resistance  of  circuits,  and  of  the  distribution  of 
current  strength  in  divided  circuits,  is  essential,  reference  will  first  be  had  to  those 
laws  before  proceeding  with  the  explanation.  As  those  important  laws  are  also  con- 
cerned in  the  operation  of  certain  systems,  notably  the  Field  key  system,  and  in  meth- 
ods of  testing  described  herein,  they  will  be  referred  to  at  some  length. 

Joint  Resistance  of  Circuits. — ^The  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  a  given  length 
decreases  in  proportion  as  its  weight,  or  mass, is  increased.  Thus,  if  a  wire  i  mile  in 
length  and  weighing  200  pounds,  be  assumed  to  have  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  per  mile, 
a  wire  of  the  same  length  and  material,  weighing  400  pounds,  will  have  a  resistance 
of  3  ohms. 

If,  as  in  Fig.  15  a,  a  number  of  conductors  be  connected  with  a  given  battery,  or 
other  source  of  e.  m.  p.,  the  whole  may  be  classed  as  one  circuit,  the  total  resistance 
of  which  will  be  that  due  to  the  internal  resistance  of   the  battery  and  the  exter- 
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nal  resistance  of  the  conductor;   the  external  resistance  in  this  instance  being  the 
■**  joint "  resistance  of  the  3  conductors. 


Fio.  15  a. 

4'V 


In  Fig.  15  a,  let  A  B  c  represent  3  copper 
wii*es  of  equal  diameter  and  length,  weighing 
3  pounds  each,  and  each  having  a  resistance 
of  r  2  ohms.  It  is  evident  then  that,  as  regards 
electrical  resistance,  these  3  wires  are  equal  to  i 
wire  of  similar  length,  weighing  9  pounds. 
Consequently,  if  the  3  wires  be  measured  to- 
gether, it  will  be  equal  to  measuring  i  wire  of 
9  pounds  weight,  and  hence,  the  joint  resist- 
ance of  the  said  3  wires  will  be  but  J  of  1 2  ohms, 
namely,  4  ohms,  and,  if  we  neglect  for  the  pre- 
sent the  resistance  of  the  battery,  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit  will  be  4  ohms.  Conductors  arranged  as  in  Fig.  15  <J,  are 
said  to  be  in  "  multiple  "or  in  "  parallel; "  and  such  a  circuit  as  that  shown  in  the 
figure,  is  termed  a  "  divided  circuit." 

If  the  weight,  length  and  material,  and,  consequently,  the  resistance  of  each  con* 
ductor  of  a  circuit  were  the  same,  it  would  be  easy  t©  calculate  the  joint  resistance 
of  any  number  of  circuits  arranged  in  multiple.  For  instance,  the  joint  resistance  of, 
:say,  20  wires  of  equal  weight  and  length,  each  having  a  resistance  of  20  ohms,  would 
be  equal  to  the  resistance  of  i  wire  of  similar  length  weighing  twenty  times  as  much 
as  any  one  of  the  20  wires ;  that  is,  the  resistance  of  such  a  wire  would  be  i  ohm. 
Nor,  is  it  necessary,  to  arrive  at  this  conclusion,  that  each  of,  say  20  wires,  should  be 
of  the  same  weight  and  length.  If  each  wire  has  the  same  resistance,  the  joint 
resistance  of  the  20  wires  will  be  i  ohm.  For,  evidently,  electrically  considered, 
a  wire  measuring  20  ohms,  whatever  be  its  actual  weight  and  length,  will  be  the 
equivalent  (as  to  resistance)  of  any  other  wire  measuring  20  ohms.  Thus,  an  easy 
way  to  find  the  joint  resistance  of  a  number  of  circuits  of  equal  resistances,  in  multi- 
ple, is  to  divide  the  resistance  of  any  one  of  the  circuits  by  the  total  number  of  wires, 

20 
as  in  the  last  instance :  —  =1  ohm. 
20 

But  when  the  respective  resistances  of  the  wires  placed  in  multiple  are  not  alike, 
the  rule  for  finding  their  joint  resistance  may  seem  more  complicated.  In  that  case 
the  rule  is  as  follows: — The  Joint  resistance  of  circuits  in  multiple  is  equal  to  the  recipro- 
cal of  the  sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  respective  resistances  of  the  circuits. 

This  statement  is,  not,  however,  as  formidable  as  it  may,  to  the  novice,  at  first 
sight  appear.  Indeed,  the  plan  previously  described  for  finding  the  joint  resistance  of 
circuits  of  similar  resistances,  is,  virtually,  the  result  of  the  working  out  of  that  state- 
ment, as  we  shall  presently  see.  We  shall  see,  also,  that  the  statement  is  merely  the 
expression  of  well-known  electrical  laws. 

The  reciprocal  of  any  number  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  i  by  that 
number.  And  the  sum  of  a  given  amount  of  reciprocals  is  obtained  by  simply 
adding  those  quotients  together.  Consequently,  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  any 
amount  of  reciprocals  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  i  by  that  sum. 
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For  example,  the  reciprocal  of  20  is  .05;  that  is  ^=  .05.  On  the  other  hand,. 
the  reciprocal  of  .05  is  20;  that  is  ,^  =  20.  Thus,  the  reciprocal  of  a  number  may 
f*e  called  the  converse  of  that  number.  Again,  the  sum  of  reciprocals  may  be  shown 
thofl:    A+l\r+^  which  is    equal   to    .o5+.o5+.o5=  .15.      Hence,  the   recipro- 

cal   of  the  sum  of  the   reciprocals   of    20+20+20  n^ust    be     ^^  .    ^^  ,  _,  that  is;. 

; • =  JL  =  6.66 

.05 +.05 +.05       -^ 

Now,  electrical  conductance,  or  conductivity,  is  the  reciprocal,  or  converse,  of  re- 
sistance, and,  contrariwise,  resistance  is,  of  course,  the  reciprocal,  or  converse, of  con- 
ductance. That  which  tends  to  increase  resistance  decreases  conductance,  and  what- 
ever increases  conductance  decreases  resistance. 

There  is  no  generally  adopted  unit  of  conductance,  as  yet,  but  Sir  Wm.  Thom- 
son has  suggested  the  term  mho,  as  such  a  unit.  This  word,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
the  converse  of  ohm,  and  thus  is  suggestive  of  the  converse  of  resistance. 

The  conductance  of  a  conductor,  obviously,  increases  directly  as  its  power  of  con- 
ducting is  increased.  Thus,  if  we  join  up  2  wires  in  multiple,  each  having  a  conduct- 
ance of,  say,  6  mhos,  the  joint  conductance  of  the  wires  would  be  the  sum  of  their 
n-spective  conductances,  that  is,  12  mhos.  Or,  if  3  wires  of  6,  12  and  18  mhos,  each^ 
were  thus  connected  the  joint  conductance  would  be  36  mhos.  That  is,  the 
('«>ndactance  of  the  3  wires  combined  would  be  equal  to  the  conductance  of  6  wires  of 
6  mhos  each,  or  to  i  wire  of  36  mhos  conductance.  For  example,  assuming  the  case 
of  any  3  wires  having  each  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been 
stated,  that  they  would  each  have  a  conductance  of  ^  mho. 

Now,  since  the  joint  conductance  of  the  wires  is  the  sum  of  their  respective  con- 
ductances, their  joint  conductance  would  be  |^+^+|=|=.5.  That  is,  .5  mha 
▼ould  be  their  joint  conductance  and,  since,  again,  conductance  is  the  reciprocal,  or 
conver8e,of  resistance,  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  having  a  conductance  of  .5  mho, 
would  be  .^  ohm,  that  is,  2  ohms.  In  other  words,  the  joint  resistance  of  the  said  3 
wires  in  multiple  would  be  2  ohms. 

The  foregoing  would  be  stated,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  for  finding  joint 
resistance,  as  follows: 

Having  the  foregoing  in  mind  then,  the  explanation  of  the  law  of  joint  resistance 
of  conductors  in  "  multiple  * '  or  "parallel  "  will  become  plain.  It  virtually  resolves 
itself  mto  this:  — First,  find  the  sum  of  the  conductances  of  the  conductors  whose  re- 
sistances are  known,  and  then  a.scertain  the  reciprocal  of  the  sum  of  those  conductan- 
ce, which  will  be  the  joint  resistance  of  the  conductors. 

The  formula  for  finding  the  joint  resistance  of  /wo  circuits,  e  and  r,  in  multiple, 
is  generally  stated  thus  : 

BXr 

— Pj.  =  joint  resistance, 

or,  for  example,  assuming b  to  have  a  resistance  of  20  ohms;  r  a  resistance  of  10  ohms, 
a«  follows: 
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20X10 


=  X=  joint  resistance. 


20+10 

This  formula  is  simply  the  result  of  working  out  the  foregoing  rule,  as  we  may  8ee. 
For  example,  as  before,  the  conductance  of  b  will  be  ^mho;  that  of  r,  -^  mho,  conse- 
quently, their  joint  conductance  will  be  — -   "^  To  ^^  —  "'"  —  which,  by  addition  of 

20     I     lO         R     I  I*  

fractions,  is  found  to  be  equal  to or  — -!--=  loint  conductance.      Then,  as 

^  .  20  X  10       B  X  r       -^ 

joint  conductance  is  the  converse  of  joint  resistance,  the  latter,  for  two  circuits,  will 

B  X  r 
be  represented  by  the  formula  just  stated:  — -j^-     That  is,  the  joint  resistance  o/tw^ 

circuits  is  equal  to  the  product  of  their  respective  resistances  divided  by  their  sum. 

The  joint  resistance  of  several  circuits  may  also  be  ascertained,  by  aid  of  the  lat- 
ter formula,  by  first  calculating  the  joint  resistance  of  2  of  the  circuits  and  then  using 
that  result  as  if  it  were  the  resistance  of  i  wire  wherewith  to  find  the  joint  resistance 
of  3  wires,  and  the  joint  resistance  of  3  wires  may  then  be  utilized  to  find  the  joint 
resistance  of  4  wires,  and  so  on. 

The  distbibution  of  cubbent  in  divided  circuits.  The  law  of  distribution  of 
current  in  a  divided  circuit  is,  in  effect,  as  follows:  The  strength  of  current  in  the 
/^ranches  of  a  divided  circuit  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  respective  resistances 
of  each  branch.  In  other  words,  the  strength  of  current  in  each  of  such  branches 
will  be  found  by  dividing  the  potential  difference  at  its  terminals  by  its  resistance. 

•  For  example,  if,  in  Fig.  15  <^,  we  assume  the 
b.  M.  F.  of  the  battery  to  be  4  volts,  and  the 
resistances  of  branches  a  b  c  to  be  4,  6  and 
1 2  ohms,  respectively,  the  joint  resistance  of 
which  would  be  2  ohms,  the  total  current 
strength  in  the  circuit  at  the  poles  of  the  bat- 
tery (neglecting  its  internal  resistance)  will 
be,  according  to  Ohm's  law,  |,  that  is,  2  am- 
peres, which  current  will  be  distributed  among 
ABC  according  to  their  respective  resistan- 
ces. 

Thus  A  will  get  f  =1  ampere;  b  f=  \  am- 
pere, and  c  ^  =  ^  ampere,  the  sum  of  which 
fractions  of  the  total  current  strength  is,  en- 
den  tly,  2  amperes. 

Distbibution  of  cubbent  in  telegbaph  wibes,  in  multiple. — The  man- 
ner in  which  the  foregoing  laws  are  concerned  in  the  explanation  referred  to  will  now 
be  considered. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  gravity  battery  of  1 00  cells,  each  cell  having  an  internal 

resistance  of  2  J  ohms,  making  in  all  250  ohms,  and  4  telegraph  wires,  each  having  ato- 

tal  resistance  of  1000  ohms,  connected  up  with  the  battery.     The  joint  resistance  of 

those  wires,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  the  rules  given,  is  250  ohms. 

With  all  the  wires  closed  at  one  time  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  including 


FIG.  15  b. 
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the  internal  A^sistanoe  of  the  battery  will  then  be  500  ohms.  The  electromotive  force 
of  each  cell  of  the  battery  being  aproximately  i  volt,  or  100  volts  in  all,  the  resulting 
strength  of  current  yielded  by  the  battery  at  such  times  will  be,  according  to  Ohm's 
law,  m  =^,  that  is  .2  ampere.  Distributing  this  current  among  the  four  wires 
obviously  gives  each  .05  ampere,  since  the  resistance  of  each  wire  is  the  same. 

With  3  wires  open,  and  i  closed,  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  including 
as  before,  the  battery  resistance,  will  be  1,250  ohms,  which  gives  a  strength  of  cur- 
rent of  nearly,  .08  amperes,  that  is,  about  x^  more  current  than  was  furnished 
each  wire  when  the  other  3  wires  were  also  closed. 

With  10  wires  of  the  same  resistance  connected  to  the  same  battery,  the 
strength  of  current  furnished  each  wire  when  all  are  closed,  will  be,  not  quite  .03  am- 
j»ere,  or  about  one-third  of  that  which  would  be  furnished  any  i  of  tJie  10  wires 
with  all  the  others  open.  Assuming  that  a  strength  of  current  of  .03  ampere  might  be 
sufficient  to  operate  the  relays,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  keep  them  adjusted  for 
this  range  of  change  of  current  strength. 

With,  however,  a  battery  of  the  same  electromotive  force,  but  having  a  /^Ai/ 
internal  resistance  of  only  i  ohm,  it  will  make  little  difference,  so  far  as  the  strength 
of  current  supplied  each  wire  is  concerned,  whether  i  or  all  of  the  10  wires  con- 
nected to  it,  be  open  or  closed. 

For  instance,  again  assuming  each  wire  to  have  a  resistance  of  1,000  ohms. 
With  but  I  wire  closed  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit,  including  internal  resist- 
ance of  battery,  will  be  1,001  ohms.  The  strength  of  current  in  the  circuit  will  be, 
consequently,  -f^^  =  .099  ampere.  With  the  10  wires  closed,  their  joint  resistance 
will  be  100  ohms.  Adding  the  battery  internal  resistance,  we  get  a  total  ^f  loi 
ohms,  which  gives  -^^=.99  ampere.  This,  distributed  equally,  gives  to  each  of  the 
10  wires  .099  ampere,  as  was  the  case  with  but  i  wire  closed.  If  die  decimals  be  car- 
ried out  further,  it  will  be  found  that  each  wire  gets  slightly  less  current  when  all  are 
closed  than  any  one  would  get  with  the  other  9  open,  but,  practically,  the  amount  is 
the  same. 

With  a  battery  of  still  less  internal  resistance,  a  much  larger  number  of  wires 
could  l>e  fe<l  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  strehgth  of  current  on  any  of  the 
external  circuits,  regardless  of  the  operation  of  the  other  circuits. 

THE  DYNAMO-ELECTRIC   MACHINE. 

It  is  easy  to  construct  dynamo-electric  machines,  having  an  electromotive  force, 
at  least,  equal  to  100  cells  gravity,  the  "internal"  resistance  of  whose  "  arma- 
tores  "  is  but  a  fraction  of  an  ohm,  and  thus  it  is  possible  to  "  feed  ' '  from  one  dynamo 
machine,  several  hundred  telegraph  wires,  without  perceptible  variation  in  the  current 
strength  furnished.  It  is  this  feature,  among  others,  which  gives  the  dynamo  machine, 
^  a  source  of  electromotive  force  in  telegrai)liy,  so  decided  an  advantage  over  gravity 
or  other  forms  of  chemical  battery,  in  offices  where  many  wires  are  operated. 

Before  entering  ujwn  a  description  of  some  of  the  methods  by  which  the  current 
€«labli«hed  by  the  dynamo  machine  is  utilized  for  telegraphic  purposes,  it  will,  per- 
^)«,  be  advisable  to  state  briefly,  the  theory  of  the  operation  of  that  machine;  this 
will  entail  further  allusion  to  some  laws  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
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THEORY  OP  DYNAMO  MACHINES — It  is  well-known  that  when  a  magnet  is  place«l 
beneath  a  piece  of  card-board  or  glass^  on  which  soft  iron  filings  have  been  strewn,  if 
the  card  be  lightly  tapped,  the  filings  arrange  themselves  in  symmetrical  lines,  as 
outlined  in  Fig.  i6.  This  singular  arrangement  of  the  iron  filings  in  the  presence  of  a 
magnet,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  shown  in  the  figure — namely,  a  bar  magnet — indi- 
cates the  existence  of  a  force  to  which  the  term,  "  lines  of  force,"  has  been  applied. 


FIU.    16 


FIG.    18. 


It  is  not  meant  that  actual  "lines"  of  force  exist;  the  term  being  merely  used  as  a 
convenient  means  of  designating  the  phenomenon  and  the  direction  in  which  the  force 
acts. 

It  is  known  also  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  is  caused  to  flow  in  a  wire, 
similar  magnetic  "  lines  of  force "  are  set  up,  concentrically,  around  it,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  17,  and,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  passing  a  wire  conveying  a  strong  current 
through  a  card-board  on  which  iron  filings  have  been  thrown,  as  illustrated  in  Fig. 

18. 

The  source  of  these  magnetic  lines  of  force  may  be  termed  the  "magnetizing" 

FIG.   17. 


force.  The  space  between  the  "  poles  "  of  a  magnet,  or  wherever  its  magnetic  influence 
is  felt,  or  in  the  space  around  a  wire  conveying  a  current  of  electricity,  is  termed  a 
macrnetic  "field."  The  substances  throuirh  which  the  lines  of  force  pass,  including  the 
iron  of  a  magnet,  compose    the  magrt^/ic  circuit.     The  expression,  numder  of  lines  of 
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foroe  within  a  given  space,  for  example,  a  square  inch,  is  at  present  generally  used  in 
practice  as  a  measure  of  magnetic  density,  or  strength,  the  term  being  frequently 
abbreviated  to  **  lines  per  square  inch." 

The  number  of  lines  of  force  in  a  given  space  may  be  increased  by  increasing  the 
magnetizing  force,  or,  with  a  given  magnetizing  force,  by  decreasing  the  resistance  of 
the  magnetic  circuit,  analogously  as  strength  of  cunent  is  increased  by  increasing  the 
electromotive  force  or  by  decreasing  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Thus,  the  in- 
troduction of  a  soft  iron  bar  into  a  magnetic  circuit,  previously  consisting  of  air, 
which  is  a  very  poor  conductor  of  magnetism,  largely  increases  the  magnetic  strength 
in  the  circuit ;  soft  iron  being  an  excellent  conductor  of  magnetism.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  total  nninber  of  lines  is  not  increased  by  the  decreased  resistance  of  a  mag- 
netic circuit,  a  given  magnetizing  force  establishing  a  given  number  of  lines,  but  the 
introduction  of  a  superior  conductor  into  a  given  space  increases  the  magnetic  strength 
by  concentrating  the  lines  within  that  space. 

Many  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are  reversible,  or  converti- 
ble. For  instance,  it  is  known  that  when  an  electric  cun  ent  passes  in  a  wire  sur- 
rounding a  soft  iron  core,  the  iron  becomes  a  ''magnet.**  On  the  contrary,  when  a 
▼ire  is  caused  to  cross  a  magnetic  field,  it  is  known  that  an  electromotive  force  is 
developed  in  the  wire,  which  produces  a  current  of  electricity  when  the  ends  of  the 
irire  are  connected.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  tlie  development  of  such  electro- 
motive force, that  the  wire  shall  be  caused  to  "cut**  the  lines  of  force,  in  passing 
through  the  magnetic  field. 

In  order  to  assist  in  comprehending  what  is  meant  by  "  cutting  **  the  lines  of  force, 
it  *w  usual  to  assume  that  these  lines  are  tangible  and  susceptible  of  being  cut  by  a 
wire, in  some  such  sense,  for  instance,  as  one  might  cut  a  falling  shower  of  water  with 
a  rod.  If  the  wire  should  be  simply  moved  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  that  is, 
mored  back  and  forth  between  the  poles  of  a  magnet,  no  electromotive  force  would 
be  developed  in  it  for  the  reason  that  in  such  a  movement  no  lines  of  force  are  cut 
In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  found  they  must  be  cut  to  effect  that  result. 

The  electricity,  that  is,  the  electromotive  force,  developed  in  tlie  wire  binder  the 
conditions  stated,  may  be  considered  to  be  proportional  to  the  number  of  lines  of 
force  cut  by  the  wire  in  a  given  time,  or  to  the  rate  at  which  it  cuts  them.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  wire  cuts  i  line  in  one  second,  and  thereby  has  developed  within  it  an 
electromotive  force  of,  say,  i,  if  it  be  caused  to  "  cut "  2  lines  in  one  second,  the  electro- 
nw>tive  force  will  be  doubled;  or,  if  the  density  of  the  magnetic  field  be  so  increased 
^hatjWithm  the  same  area  where  before  tlicre  was  but  i  line,  there  are  now  2,  and  the 
^we  18  canned  to  cut  them  in  one  second,  the  resulting  electromotive  force  will  be  2. 
In  the  construction  of  dynamo-electric  machines,  the  foregoing  and  other 
^  are  availed  of. 

As  it  would  be  impracticable  to  secure  a  magnetic  field  of  sufficient  extent  and 
density  in  which  to  move  a  wire  continuously  in  a  straight  line,  for  the  purpose  of  dev- 
eloping electromotive  force,  the  expedient  of  lotating  the  wire  in  a  magnetic  field  in 
«^ch  a  way  that  it  will  cut  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  has  been  most  generally 
adopted.  The  manner  in  which  this  result  is  accomplished,  may  be  explained  by  the 
*id  of  the  diagrams  following. 
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In  Fig.  19,  a  wire  loop  mounted  on  spindle  x  in  sl  uniform  field  of  the  magnet  n 
s,  is  shown.  This  loop  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  coils  of  the 
"  armature  "  of  a  dynamo  machine,  such,  for  instance,  as  is  used  in  telegraphy. 

In  the  "  lield "  the  lines  of  force  are  always  assumed  to  pass  from  n  to  s,  in 
which  case  their  direction  is  said  to  be  "  positive."  As  the  field  is,  in  this  case,  as- 
sumed to  be  a  uniform  one,  there  will  be  an  equal  number  of  lines  in  any  given  sec- 
tion of  the  field  in  which  the  loop  is  placed.  In  the  figure  the  "  lines  of  force  '*  are, 
for  purposes  of  illustration,  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  straight  lines  connect- 
ing N  s. 

Experiment  has  demonstrated  that  when  the  lines  of  force  are  "flowing  '  from 
right  to  left,  or  from  n  to  s,  if  the  loop  be  rotated  on  its  spindle  so  that 
one  side,  J,  of  the  loop,  is  caused  to  cut  the  "lines*'  from  a  to  ^  sl  current  will 
be  set  up  in  s  in  a  direction  away  from  the  observer;  while  the  current  gene- 
rated, at  the  same  time,  in  the  side  s\  in  cutting  the  lines  from  c  to  //, 
will  be  towards  the  observer.  The  direction  of  the  currents  in  the  loop,  as  a  whole, 
will,  however,  coincide,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  arrows  parallel   to  s 

FIG.    19. 


and  sK  As  the  current  is  the  result  of  an  electromotive  force  established  in  the  wire 
by  the  act  of  cutting  the  lines  of  force,  it  is  plain  that,  upon  the  direction  in  which 
the  wire  cuts  the  lines,  depends  the  polarity  of  the  electromotive  force. 

As  the. loop  continues  its  revolution,  and  the  side  s  begins  to  cut  the  lines  from  c 
to  //,  while  the  side  s^  begins  to  cut  from  a  to  ^,  there  is  now  set  up  a  current  in 
s  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  which  existed  before  it  completed  the  first  half  of 
its  revolution;  the  same  is  the  case  with  side  s^  of  the  loop;  consequently,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  current  in  the  loop,  as  a  whole,  is  changed  at  the  half  of  the  revolution. 
As  this  change  takes  place  at  each  half  revolution,  it  is  evident  that  the  result  of  ro- 
tating the  loop  in  this  way  is  to  set  up  currents  of  electricity  within  the  loop  which 
alternate  in  direction  twice  in  each  revolution. 

Owing  to  the  circular  movement  of  the  loop  in  the  magnetic  field,  it  will,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  revolution,  instead  of  cutting  lines  of  force,  simply  slide  through 
tliem.  This  will  be  when  the  sides  s,  s^  of  the  loop  are  at  right  angles  to  the 
**  faces"  of  the  pole  pieces  of  the  magnet,  or  when  parallel  to  the  lines  of  force,  as 
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iu  the  figure,  and  as  the  electromotive  force  developed  in  the  loop  is  due  to  the 
cutting  of  the  lines,  it  is  plain  that  when  the  loop  is  in  that  position  no  elec- 
tromotive force  is  developed  in  it.  Further,  for  a  short  distance  from  the  ver- 
tical position  the  number  of  lines  cut  by  the  loop  will  be  very  small,  as  the  motion 
of  the  sides  of  the  loop  is  such  that  near  that  position  it  cuts  but  few  lines  comi>ared 
with  the  number  it  cuts  in  moving  an  equal  distance  as  it  approaches  the  horizontal 
position.  Consequently,  the  current  not  only  changes  in  direction  twice  during 
every  revolution,  but  it  also  rises  and  falls  from  minimum  to  maximum  strength  and 
vice  versa,  twice  in  every  revolution,  the  latter  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
electromotive  force  rises  from  zero  in  the  vertical  i)Osition  of  the  loop  to  maximum  iu 
the  horizontal  position,  and  falls  from  maximum  in  the  latter  position  to  minimum  iu 
the  vertical  position;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  because  the  coil  cuts  the  mini- 
mum number  of  lines  in  or  near  the  vertical  position  and  the  maximum  number  of 
lines  in  or  near  the  horizontal  position. 

A  further  explanation  of  the  increased  or  decreased  number  of  lines  cut  as  the 
loop  approaches  or  recedes  from  the  horizontal  may  be  attempted  by  the  aid  of  Fig.: 
19. 

In  that  figure  let  the  horizontal  lines  between  n  and  s  represent,  as  before,  the 
lines  of  force  passing  from  the  north  to  the  south  pole  of  the  magnet. 

Since,  as  before,  the  magnetic  field  is  assumed  to  be  a  uniform  one,  there  will  be 
an  equal  number  of  lines  in  any  given  section  of  the  space  occupied  by  the  field.  In  the 
figure  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  12  lines  from  a'^  to  ^^,  and  12  lines  from  b^  to 
c^\  that  is,  12  rows  of  12  lines  each,  making,  in  the  space  between  the  faces  of  the 
))ole8  X  8,144  lines.  Hence,  in  making  a  revolution,  each  side  of  the  loop  will  cut 
2'^^  lines,  and  the  loop,  as  a  whole,  will  cuj  576  lines  each  revolution.  In  making  its 
revolution  each  side  of  the  loop,  of  course,  describes  a  circle,  equivalent  to  k  in 
Fig.  19. 

By  calculating,  then,  the  number  of  lines  cut  by  each  side  of  the  loop  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  its  revolution,  it  is  found  that,  in  turning  one-eighth  of  a  revolution,  or 
through  an  angle  of  45*^,  the  side  s  of  the  loop,  only  cuts  2  row  of  lines,  that  is,  24 
lines,  while  from  45®  to  90^  it  cuts,  approximately,  4  rows  of  lines,  that  is,  48  lines. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  continuing  its  revolution  from  90''  to  135^  another  48  lines  will 
be  cut  by  ^,  and  from  135^  to  180^  only  24  lines.  Simultaneously,  the  side  s^  has 
been  cutting  an  equal  number  of  lines  at  a  similar  rate  of  increase  and  decrease  in 
the  different  parts  of  its  revolution,  but  in  the  reverse  direction. 

Since,  as  already  said,  the  electromotive  force  thus  developed  in  a  wire  is  propor- 
tional to  the  rate  at  which  the  lines  are  cut,  it  is  evident  that  the  electromotive  force 
<leveloped  in  a  loop,  or  coil,  rotated  in  a  magnetic  field,  may  be  increased  in  several 
ways  in  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned.  Thus,  it  may  be  increased  by  in- 
creasing the  si)eed  at  which  the  loop  is  rotated.  Assuming  the  loop,  Fig.  19,  to  have 
been  rotated  at  the  rate  of  one  revolution, per  second,  if  it  be  made  to  turn  at  the  rate 
of  three  revolutions  per  second,  the  number  of  lines  cut  per  second  will  now  be  thiice 
576  lines,  and  the  electromotive  force  will  be  trebled.  The  electromotive  force  de- 
veloped may  also  be  augmented  by  increasing  the  number  of  "  turns  **  of  the  wire  with- 
out   increasing  the  area  or  density  of  the  field.     For  example,  if,  instead   of  one 
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turn  of  wire,  a  coil  of  two  turns  be  employed,  each  turn  of  the  wire  will  cut  an 
equal  number  of  lines  in  the  course  of  a  revolution,  hence,  doubling  the  electromotive 
force,  for  this  practically  doubles  the  number  of  lines  of  force  cut,  per  revolution,  by 
the  loop. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  current  of  electricity,  constantly  varying  in  strength,  alter- 
nating in  direction,  and  circulating  in  a  closed  coil,  such  as  has  been  thus  far  shown, 
would  not,  generally  speaking,  be  of  much  utility,  and,  therefore,  means  have  been 
provided  in  the  dynamo  machine,,  whereby  the  current  set  up  in  the  coil,  is  con- 
ducted out  to  an  external  circuit.  In  some  machines  the  apparatus  for  this  purpose  is 
so  arranged  that  the  current  is  led  out  to  the  external  circuit,  alternating  in  direction. 
Such  machines  are  termed  "  alternating"  current  machines.  In  others,  and  among  them 
those  iised  for  telegraphic  purposes,  the  apparatus  employed  is  such  that  the  current  in 
the  external  circuit  is  in  one  direction.  Machines  of  the  latter  class  are  termed  "con- 
tinuous," or  "direct*'  current  machines.  The  plan  by  which  the  current  is  led  out  from 
the  coil  in  the  magnetic  field,  and  the  direction  of  the  current  made  continuous  in  the 
external  circuit  is  indicated  in  the  case  of  one  coil  in  Fig.  20.     It  consists  of  separat- 


ing one  end  of  the  loops  of  the  coil,  the  terminals  of  which  are  connected  to  curved 
metal  segments  a,  a^  on  the  spindle  of  the  coil;  the  segments  being  insulated  from  the 
shaft  and  from  each  other.  Metal  "  brushes  *' b,  b  are  caused  to  rest  on  the  seg- 
ments, to  which  brushes  the  external  conductors,  leading  to  any  desired  point,  are  at- 
tached. The  brushes  are  placed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  shaft  in  such  a  way  that,  as 
the  shaft  rotates,  each  is  always  on  a  separate  segment  They  are  also  placed  on  the 
segments  in  a  position  corresponding  nearly  to  the  point  at  which  the  sides  of  the  coil 
will  be  parallel  with  the  lines  of  force,  namely,  at  the  point  where  the  current  is  re- 
versed in  direction.  Thus,  as  the  coil  is  rotated,  the  segments  pass  from  one  brush  to 
the  other  just  as  the  direction  of  'current  is  about  to  change  in  the  coils  and,  conse- 
quently, each  brush  is  always  placed  in  connection  with  that  side  of  a  coil  which 
is  generating  current  in  a  given  direction.  Such  an  arrangement  of  segments  on  the 
shaft  is  termed  a  '•  commutator.** 
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While  a  current  thus  "straightened  '^  out  would  be,  as  regards  the  external  cir- 
cuit, uniformly  in  one  direction,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  still  be  very  variable  as  regards 
strength,  since  it  would  fluctuate  from  zero  to  maximum  twice  in  every  revolution. 
In  order  that  the  current  thus  generated  may  be  of  practically  constant  strength,  as 
well  as  continuous  in  direction,  many  such  coils  of  insulated  wire,  wound  on  an  iron 
core,  somewhat  as  shown  in  P^ig.  21,  are  employed  in  some  forms  of  dynamo  machines. 

At  one  end  of  this  core  is  a  series  of  metal  strips,  or  8egments,M,  close  together, 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  segments  seen  in  Fig.  20,  also  insulated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  shaft  by  suitable  insulating  material.  These  segments  are  arranged  cylindri- 
cally  on  the  shaft,  and  form  the  "  commutator. '^ 

The  manner  in  which  the  coils  are  connected  to  the  segmenth  and  in  which 
the  coils  themselves  are  wound  over  the  core  varies  with  nearly  every  type  of  dynamo 
machine,  but  the  method  of  winding  indicated  in  Fig.  21,  has  been  frequently  employed. 

In  that  figure,  for  clearness,  but  five  coils  are  shown,  but  the  receptacles  for  others,  on 
the  core,  may  be  seen.  The  terminals  of  the  coils  i,  2,  3,  4,  are,  however,  shown 
connected  to  the  segments  as  though  the  coils  lay  in  adjoining  receptacles,  as  they  do  in 
practice.     One  terminal  of  coil  i  is  brought  to  segment  s^  on  the  commutator.     As 


many  turns  of  wire  as  may  be  desired  are  wound  on  the  core  and  the  other 
terminal  of  coil  i  is  then  brought  to  the  next  segment,  s^y  of  the  commutator. 
Tlie  terminal  ^  of  coil  2  is  also  connected  to  segment  s^,  wound  around  the  core,  and 
then  brought  to  segment  s^,  A  terminal  c,  of  coil  3,  is  brought  to  segment  J^,  and  its 
other  terminal  is  connected  with  segment  s*,  and  so  on,  around  the  commutator. 

This  arrangement  places  two  terminals  of  different  coils  in  contact  with  each 
segment,  and  starting  from  any  one  segment,  puts  all  the  coils  in  series  with  each 
other.  But,  as  the  brushes  are  placed  on  segments  diametrically  opposite  each  other, 
it  will  be  pbvious,  on  consideration,  that  so  far  as  an  external  circuit  from  the  brushes 
is  concerned,  one-half  of  the  coils  are  connected  in  multiple  with  the  other  half. 
For  example,  it  may  be  seen  that  when,  say,  segment  j^,  is  under  upper  brush  b, 
the  coils  3,  2,  I,  and  the  others  to  the  left  of  that  brush,  will  be  in  multiple  with 
the  coil  4  and  the  other  coils  to  the  right  of  upper  b  ;  and  the  other  end  of  each  series 
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of  coils  will  be  at  the  segment  on  which  the  lower  brush  b  may  be  resting.  As,  also, 
those  portions  of  the  coils  on  opposite  sides  of  the  brushes  generate  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  it  is  evident  that  those  currents  will  unite  at  the  brushes  and  pass 
out  to  the  external  conductor.  For  instance,  supposing  a  current  to  be  flowing  it  the 
lower  side  of  coil  3,  from  left  to  nght,  it  will  pass  cut  of  segment  x*,  to  which  its 
terminal  is  attached, in  the  same  direction.  In  that  case, the  current  in  the  upper  side 
of  coil  Cy  will  be  from  right  to  left.  Then,  as  the  upper  sides  of  coils  3  and  4  are  ou 
opposite  sides  of  upper  bmsh  b,  the  current  in  upper  side  of  coil  4,  will  be  from 
left  to  right,  and  as  the  upper  part  of  that  coil  is  also  attached, by  its  terminal  //, 
to  segment  J*,  the  currents  from  both  coils  will  coincide  in  direction  through  the 
brushes. 

The  collection  of  coils  and  the  core  compose  the  "armature  *'  of  the  dynamo  ma- 
chine. In  practice  the  brushes  are  placed  on  the  commutator  at,  or  near  the  point  where 
the  reversal  of  polarity  in  the  coils  takes  place.  A  shaft  s,  to  which  the  ai-mature  is 
rigidly  attached,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  latter.  The  shaft  rests  on  the 
usual  bearings,  and  in  practice  it  is  equipped   at  one  end  with  a  pulley  by  means  of 


^^. 


which  the  armature  is  caused  to  revolve  rapidly  between  the  poles  of  the  Inagnet. 

The  magnet  used  to  produce  the  magnetic  field  in  which  the  armature  rotates,  is 
termed  the  "field  magnet/'  Occasionally,  permanent  magnets  have  been  used  as 
"  field  "  magnets,  but  ordinarily,  electro- magnets  are  employed  for  the  purpose. 

A  primary  battery  may  be  used  to  supply  the  current  necessary  to  magnetize  the 
field  magnets  but  it  is  generally  obtained  by  the  simple  device  of  "  shunting ''  a  portion 
of  the  current  developed  in  the  armature  coils  through  the  field  magnet  coils  c^, 
<;\  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  22,  in  which,  for  simplicity,  only  one  coil  c  of  the 
armature,  is  shown, and  in  which  figure  m,  m  are  the  field  magnet8,and  b,  b^  are  the 
bnislies,  on  the  commutator.  The  manner  in  which  this  magnetizing  current  is  devel- 
oped may  be  described  as  follows: 
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In  the  irou  of  the  magnets  there  usually  is  some  "  residual "  magnetism  from 
previous  magnetising.  When  the  iron  is  thus  slightly  magnetized  a  weak  magnetic 
field  is  set  up  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  As  the  armature  revolves  slight  elec- 
trical currents  are  **  generated  "  in  its  coils.  These  pass  out  to  the  brushes.  Here  the 
current  divides,  one  portion  passing  to  the  external  wire,  and  another  through  the  coils 
of  the  "  field  *'  magnet.  This  cun*ent,  in  passing  through  these  coils  further  increases 
the  magnetism  of  the  field  magnets,  and  thus  the  magnetic  field  is  increased.  This 
still  further  increases  the  current  in  the  coils  of  the  armature  and,  consequently,  a  cur- 
rent of  greater  strength  flows  in  the  field  magnet  coils,  which  in  turn  still  further  in- 
creases the  magnetic  field,  and  so  on,  until  the  maximum  electromotive  force  which 
the  dynamo  machine  may  be  capable  of  developing  is  reached. 

Machines  of  this  class  are  termed  self-exciting.     Machines  wound  in  this  way  are 


known  as  shunt- wound  dynamos.  In  some  machines  the  field  magnets  are  excited  by 
separate  machines,  an  instance  of  which  will  be  given  later. 

There  are  numerous  forms  of  dynamo-electric  machines  now  manufactured,  but 
the  "Siemens''  and  the  "  Edison  '*  are  the  only  types  generally  employed  at  present 
in  telegraphy* 

The  essential  parts  of  a  dynamo  machine  are  the  field  magnets,  armature,  com- 
mutator and  brushes.  These  parts  are  shown  in  Fig.  23,  which  represents  the  "  Edi- 
son "  type  of  dynamo  raochine,  referred  to.  a  is  the  armature,  one  end  of  which  only 
is  seen,  i  and  2  are  the  brushes  resting  on  the  commutator.  The  coils  of  the  field 
magnets  are  indicated  by  c,  c.  The  cores  of  the  field  magnet  by  ^,  ^,  which  are 
connected  at  the  top  by  the  cross-bar  b  of  soft  iron.  The  pole  pieces  of  the  field  mag- 
net N  8,  are  curved  as  shown,  and  between  the  pole  pieces  the  annature  is  placed. 
The  curved  faces  of  the  pole  pieces  are  so  arranged  that  the  armature  is  partly  envel- 
o|)ed  by  them.  This  is  to  insure  the  passage  of  the  coils  of  the  armature  through  the 
maximum  number  of  lines  of  force,  and  also  to  reduce  the  resistance  of  the  magnetic 
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circuit  by  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  "  air  space  *  *  between  the  poles.  For  the 
same  reason,  also,  the  core  of  the  armature  is  made  of  iron,  which,  being  a  far  supe- 
rior conductor  of  magnetism  than  air,  concentrates,  or  directs,  the  magnetic  lines  of 
force  through  the  coils. 

The  practical,  or  working  unit  of  electromotive  force  is  developed  when  a  condac- 
tor  cuts  100,000,000  lines  of  force  per  second.  This  unit  is  termed  the  volt.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  not  uncommon  to  have  "fields"  of  a  density  of  165,000  lines  per  square 
inch. 


METHODS  OF  ARRANGING  DYNAMOS  IN  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  practical  telegraphy  the  lengths  and  resistances  of  circuits  vary  very  materi- 
ally, so  that,  when  gravity  battery  is  used  as  the  source  of  electricity,*  the  number  of 
cells  of  which  a  battery  is  composed  is  usually  governed  by  the  length  and  resistance 
of  the  circuit  to  which  it  is  to  be  assigned.  For  instance,  a  single  wire  from  New 
York  to  Boston,  300  miles,  might  require  75  cells;  one,  New  York  to  Buflialo,  430 
miles,  150  cells;  one,  New  York  to  Philadelphia,  150  miles,  50  cells,  while  quadru- 
plexed  circuits  between  the  same  points  may  require  150  cells,  350  cells,  and  125  cells, 
respectively. 

One  method  of  an*anging  dynamo-electric  machines  to  furnish  varying  electromo- 
tive forces,  is  shown  in  Fig.  24,  which  illustrates  the  plan  of  the  original  device  for 
that  purpose,  as  designed  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Field.  Practically  the  same  arrange- 
ment is  now  in  operation  in  some  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
main  offices. 

The  dynamo  machines  shown  are  known  as  the  **  Siemens- Alteneck."  The  field 
magnets  are  indicated  by  the  letter  m  in  each  case;  the  armatures  by  a.  The  ma- 
chine E  is  called  the  "exciter.'*  It  is  self-exciting.  Its  function  is  to  excite  the  field 
magnets  of  the  machines  a,  b,  c,  d,  which  furnish  the  current  for  the  wires. 
The  circuit  from  machine  e  simply  extends  to  and  through  the  field  coils  of  the  other 
machines  and  returns  to  e.  This  machine  is  wound  in  what  is  termed  "series  "  — 
that  is,  the  field  magnet  coils  are  connected  directly  in  the  external  circuit  and  with 
the  armature  coils,  not  shunted  as  in  Fig.  22.  Each  of  the  machines  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  ca- 
pable of  developing  an  electromotive  force  of  about  80  volts,  and,  therefore,  as  one 
machine  is  connected  to  the  other  in  series,  in  the  same  manner  as  chemical  battery 
cells  might  be  connected,  the  total  electromotive  force  developed  by  the  four  machines 
is  320  volts,  as  indicated  in  the  diagram.  The  circuit  of  the  machines  a,  b,  c,  d 
is  from  earth  k^,  thence  to  the  lower  brush  of  a,  through  the  armature  to  the  upper 
brush,  thence  to  point  ;c,  where  part  of  the  current  is  diverted  to  the  line  wires  of  low 
resistance,  (first  passing  through  an  artificial  resistance  b.)  The  other  portion  of  the 
circuit  leads  to  the  lower  brush  of  machine  b,  at  which  machine  the  e.  m.  f.  is 
augmented  to  the  extent  of  80  volts,  making  160  volts,  From  the  junction  x^  a  wire 
leads  to  the  switch  board  to  furnish   current  to  such   line  wires  as   require  160  volts 
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potential.  The  circuit  then,  from  ^^,  passes  through,  in  the  same  way,  the  armatures 
of  c  and  d,  still  further  increasing  the  e.  m.  f.,  which  is  utilized  as  in  the  cases  of  a 
and  B. 

It  is  evident  that  machine  a  must  furnish  a  larger  amount  of  current  than  any  of 
the  other  machines,  since  it  supplies  a  share  of  the  current  furnished  to  the  wires  from  the 
2d,  3d,  and  4th  potential,  as  well  as  all  the  current  supplied  to  the  wires  drawing 
from  the  ist  potential.  This  it  does,  owing  to  its  low  internal  resistance,  which 
is  about  i  of  an  ohm,  without  any  appreciable  variation  in  the  strength  of  current 
furnished  the  wires,  regardless  of  whether  but  one  or  several  hundred  wires  are  being 
"  fed." 

The  resistances  r  b,  etc,  are  of  German  silver  wire  coiled  around  a  cylinder  of 
plaster  of  Paris.  Each  coil  rests  on  a  plate  of  metal,  to  which  the  wire  leading  from 
the  dynamo  is  attached.  One  of  these  coils  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  every  wire. 
The  function  of  these  coils  is  to  diminish  the  current  strength,  thus  avoiding 
sparking  at  keys,  etc  ,  in  cases  of  short-circuiting. 

As,  in  the  operation  of  the  polar  duplex  and  the  quadruplex  systems,  it  is  essential 
to  have  reversals  of  electric  polarity,  and  as  it  is  not  practicable,  when  a  machine  is 
furnishing  electromotive  force  for  a  large  number  of  wires,  to  reverse  the  dynamo 
machines,  means  to  provide  for  this  essential  must  be  devised. 

This  is  accomplished  by  operating  two  series  of  5  dynamos  each,  one  of  which 
series  is  caused  to  furnish  positive  polarity,  the  other  series,  negative  polarity.  To 
guard  against  failure  of  one  of  the  series,  a  third  series  of  5  machines  is  held  in  readi- 
ness as  a  "  spare"  series.  Suitable  devices  for  converting  the  spare  series  into  a  pos- 
itive or  negative  polarity  series,  are  provided  in  the  dynamo  room,  but  as  means  for 
effecting  this  result  will  be  described  more  in  detail  in  the  description  of  the  present 
dynamo  plant  in  the  Western  Union  building.  New  York  City,  it  will  suffice  to  state 

FIG.  25. 


DYNAMO  REVERSING  SWITCH. 


here  that  this  result,  namely,  the  conversion  of  the  spare  series  into  a  positive  or 
negative  series,  can  be  readily  accomplished  by  placing  a  reversing  switch  in  the  field 
magnet  circuit  of  the  machines,  since  a  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  through 
the  field  magnet  coils  of  the  machines  will  result  in  a  change  in  the  magnetic  polar- 
ity of  the  field  magnet,  which  change  will,  in  turn,  by  reversing  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  lines  of  force  in  the  field,  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  generated  in 
the  armatures  of  the  machines  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  the  direction  of  the  current  through  e,  of 
course,  remaining  uniform. 

Such  a  switch  is  outlined  in  Fig.  25,  in  which  e  is  a  dynamo  machine,     i,  2,  3, 
4,  5,  6,  are  metal  discs.     With  the  plugs  as  shown,  the  current  through  the  field  mau;- 
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net  circuit  f  is  as  indicated  by  the  solid  line  arrows.  With  the  plugs  inserted  at  3  and 
4, instead  of  at  i  and  2,  the  current  in  the  field  magnet  circuit  would  flow  as  shown 
by  the  dotted  line  arrows. 

In  Fig.  26  is  shown,  theoretically,  the  present  arrangement  of  the  dynamo 
machines  employed  in  developing  electricity  for  the  wires  emanating  from  the 
Western  Union  building,  New  York.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  arrange- 
ment just  described.  In  the  former  there  are  but  four  grades  of  potential,  although 
five  machines  are  employed.  In  this  arrangement  there  are  five  grades  of  poten- 
tial, each  machine  of  a  series  being  utilized  to  develop  current  for  the  line  wires. 
These  machines  are  of  the  "Edison''  type  and  manufactm*e.    The  ist  and  2d  ma- 

FIO.    27. 


chines  of  each  series,  Fig.  26,  supply  70  volts  each;  the  3d  and  4th  machines  60  volts 
each,  and  the  5th  machine  65  volts;  amounting  in  all  to  325  volts  for  each  series. 
Each  machine  is  tapped  at  x^  Xy  etc.  as  in  the  diagram,  and  a  portion  of  the  current  is 
diverted  to  the  artificial  resistances,  consisting  of  one  or  more  incandescent  lamps,  and 
thence  to  the  line  wires  at  tlie  switch  board,  practically  as  in  Fig.  24. 

The  5th  machine  in  the  figure  is  shunt  wound;  all  the  othera  are  wound  with  sep- 
arate field  magnet  coils.  The  5th  machine  is  self-exciting.  The  other  four  machines 
are  excited  by  the  5th  machine  which,  in  addition  to  furnishing  65  volts  for  line 
wires,  also  sup})lies  current  for  its  own  field  magnet,  as  well  as  the  field  magnets  of 
the  other  machines.  The  field  magnet  coils  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th  machines 
are  connected  in  multiple  as  shown.  In  the  field  magnet  circuit  of  each  of  the  five 
machines,  a  resistance  r  is  placed.  This  resistance  is  varied  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  field  magnetism  when  it  is  desired   to  vary  the  electromotive  force  of  a  machine. 
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The  resistance  of  each  field  magnet  coil  is  about  30  ohms ;  that  of  each  armatm'e  about 
.09  ohm. 

As  in  the  Field  arrangement,  previously  described,  there  are  also  three  series,  of  5 
machines  each,  in  this  arrangement ;  two  of  which  series  are  permanently  arranged  to 
furnish  positive  and  negative  polarity,  respectively ;  the  third  is  a  "  spare "  series, 
which,  by  means  of  a  "  reversing  "  switch  may  be  caused  to  develop  positive  or  nega- 
tive polarity  as  required. 

The  manner  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  is  shown  in  Figs.  27  and  28,  in 
which  figure  but  two  machines  of  the  spare  series  are  shown,  they  being  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  plan,  s  is  a  switch  consisting  of  the  brass  strips  i,  2,  3,  4 — i,  2  and  3,  4 
being  metallically  connected,     b  and  b^  are  bars  of  metal,  pivoted  on  the  supports,  a 

FIO.  28. 


A^,  respectively.  The  wires  from  the  5th  machine  are  led  to  a  a^.  The  bars  b  b^, 
are  rigidly  connected  together  by  an  insulated  cross-bar  and  handle  s,  by  means  of 
which  those  bars  may  be  turned  over  on  their  pivots,  or  hinges  a  a^,  from  the  lower 
strips,  2  and  4,  to  the  upper  strips,  i  and  3,  and  vice  versa. 

Upon  the  position  of  the  bars  b  b^  depends  the  direction  of  the  current  from  the 
**  spare  ^'  series.  In  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  27,  it  is  assumed  that  the  series  is  fur- 
nishing positive  polarity. 

When  the  bars  are  connected  with  strips  3  and  i,  as  in  Fig.  28,  it  will  be  found 
that,  while  the  current  flowing  from  the  5th  machine  is  still  in  a  positive  direction,  the 
current  which  it  supplies  to  the  line  wires,  via  strip  2,  is  in  a  negative  direction.  At 
the  same  time,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  flowing  through  the 
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field  magnets  of  the  other  machines,  due  to  the  changed  position  of  the  bars  b  b^,  the 
current  flowing  from  those  machines  to  the  wires  is  in  a  negative  direction.  This  is 
assuming  that  the  current  flowing  outwards  from  the  upper  brushes  indicates  a  posi- 
tive polarity,  or  direction  of  the  current. 

An  amplification  of  this  switching  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  29,  which 
figure  illustrates,  besides,  the  practical  connections  of  the  machines,  with  the  further 
means  required  to  speedily  change  from  either  of  the  '*  permanent '*  series  to  the 
"spare"  series,  sw  is  a  switch  board.  The  discs  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  on  sw,  are  large, 
metallic  discs  of  ordinary  form,  with  semi-circular  notches  to  receive  metallic  plugs. 
Discs  I,  I,  I,  I,  I,  are  connected  to  the  wires  leading  to  dynamo  machines  of  the  re 
gular  positive  series.  Discs  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  are  connected  with  the  wires  leading  to 
switch  board  or  line  wires;  discs  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  with  the  machines  of  the  spare  series 
(two  of  them  via  the  conmiutators,  or  reversing  switch  s)  and  discs  5,  5, 5,  5,  5,  with 
the  "permanent,"  negative  series,  of  machines.  Discs  4,  4,  4,4.  4,  are  also  connected 
with  wires  leading  to  the  switch-board  in  the  operating  room. 

In  the  figure,  discs  2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  and  discs  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  are  connected  together  by 
plugs.  So  also  are  discs  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  and  5,  5,  5,  5,  5.  This  places  to  the  wires  the 
"permanent**  negative  series  and  the  spare  series  furnishing  positive  polarity.  If 
it  is  desired  to  release  the  "  spare  "  series  and  to  place  in  operation  the  permanent,  or 
regular,  positive  series,  plugs  are  first  inserted  between  discs  i,  i,  i,  i,  i,  and  2,  2,  2, 
2,  2.  This  places  the  two  series  in  parallel.  When  this  has  been  done  the  plugs  be- 
tween 2,  2,  2,  2,  2,  and  3,  3,  3,  3,  3,  are  then  removed,  freeing  the  spare  series.  Should 
it  be  required  to  release  the  regular  negative  series,  the  commutator  s  is  so  placed 
as  to  cause  the  spare  series  to  become  negative,  after  which  plugs  are  inserted  be- 
tween discs  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  and  3,  3,  3,  3,  3.  This  also  places  the  spare  series  in  parallel 
with  the  regular  negative  series,  whereupon  the  plugs  may  be  withdrawn  from 
between  4,  4,  4,  4,  4,  and  5,  5,  5,  5,  5;  thereby  releasing  the  regular  positive  series. 
By  thus  running  like  series  in  parallel,  momentarily,  no  break  is  caused  in  the  line 
wire  circuits.  Resistances,  amounting  to  about  2.5  ohms,  i)er  volt  of  electromotive 
force  are  placed  between  the  dynamo  machines  and  each  wire  circuit,  for  the  rea- 
son already  stated.  These  resistances  are  "  incandescent "  lamps.  They  were  substi- 
tuted for  the  coils  of  German  silver  wire  because  of  the  frequent  breakages  of  the  fine 
wire  of  the  coils,  which  occasioned  delays.  Tlie  lamps  have  been  found  to  give  satis- 
factory sei*vice. 

Another  arrangement  of  dynamo  machines  for  telegraph  purposes,  differing  from 
those  already  described,  is  shown  theoretically  in  Fig.  30.  It  is  in  use  in  the  main  of- 
fices of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company,  New  York  City  and  elsewhere.  In  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  dynamos  the  machines  are  not  connected  in  series,  but  each 
machine  is  operated  separately,  as  shown  in  the  figin-e.  Each  machine  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  equivalent  of  a  gravity  battery  of  very  low  resistance,  out  of  which 
a  large  number  of  wires  are  '*  fed.*'  In  the  New  York  plant  there  are  16  machines 
furnishing  eight  grades  of  negative  and  positive  potential,  namely,  50,  70,  90,  no, 
200,  250,  275  and  300  volts,  respectively.  In  the  figure,  6  machines  are  shown,  3 
negative  and  3  ])0sitive.  One  pole  of  each  machine  is  connected  to  ground,  the 
other  i>ole  is  connected  to  a  switch  s.  and  thence  to  the  wires.     By  means  of  this 
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switch  any  machine  can  be  readily  disconnected  and  another  substituted.  Two  spare 
machines  are  provided  and  these  have  switches  so  connected  that  the  line  wire  termi- 
nal and  ground  terminal  may  be  readily  transposed  to  furnish  a  desired  polarity.  A 
resistance  b^  b^  b^,  consisting  of  German  silver  wire,  is  inserted  in  the  circuit  of  each 
wire  before  the  operating  room  switch  is  reached.  The  machines  are  of  the  "  Edison  '* 
type,  shunt  wound.  The  electromotive  force  of  each  machine  may  be  varied  by  the 
removal  or  insertion  of  resistance  from  the  rheostat  r  in  the  field  magnet  circuit 
The  machines  are  driven  by  a  suitable  motor.  To  prevent  injury  to  the  appara- 
tus, due  to  accidental  short-circuting,  fuses  f  are  inserted  in  each  dynamo  circuit  at 
the  switch  s.  These  fuses  "blow*'  out  under  a  "heavy  "  current,  thereby  opening  . 
the  circuit. 

In  several  large  telegraph  offices  the  local  circuits  are  now  operated  by  current 
furnished  by  dynamo  machines. 

In  some  cases  where  this  has  been  done,  the  sounders  have  been  wound  to  about  40 
ohms,  and  the  dynamo  machine  has  been  designed  to  have  a  very  low  internal  resis- 
tance, which  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact  that  all  the  sounders  are  connected  in 
multiple  and,  hence,  a  very  low,  joint  resistance  of  the  combined  external  local  circuits 
results.  This  will  be  clear  upon  a  reference  to  Fig.  31,  in  which  l  b  is  the  local 
dynamo  machine,  and  c  the  combined  local  circuits  with  the  sounders  s  in  multiple* 

FIG.  31. 


TYNAHO    ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  "  LOCALS." 

Assuming  that  there  may  be  800  sounders  in  a  large  office.  This  at  4  ohms  each 
would  give  a  range  in  the  resistance  of  the  external  circuit  c  of,  from  4  ohms,  when  all 
but  one  of  the  sounders  are  open,  to  five  thousandths  of  an  ohm  when  all  the  sounders 
are  closed.  With  the  sounders  wound  to  40  ohms,  the  lowest  external  resistance 
would  be  five  hundredths  of  an  ohm.  The  /«/fr«tf/ resistance  of  the  dynamo  machine 
is  the  resistance  of  the  wire  of  its  armature;  (or  the  joint  resistance  of  its  wires). 

The  dynamo  machine  is  also  used  quite  extensively  in  large  cities  in  the  service 
of  "stock"  and  "news''  quotation  companies.  When  that  is  the  case,  they  are  ar- 
ranged in  practically  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case  of  the  regular  telegraph  service. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  MORSE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM. 

Theory. — ^The  Morse  telegraph  system  and,  with  but  one  or  two  exceptions,  the 
other  electrical  telegraph  systems  described  herein,  primarily  depend  for  their  suc- 
cessful operation  upon  the  fact  that  when  a  current  of  electricity  flows  in  a  coil  of  in- 
sulated wire  surrounding  a  soft  iron  bar,  the  bar  becomes  a  magnet  (termed  an  elec- 
tro-magnet). When  the  current  ceases  to  flow  in  the  wire,  the  bar  of  soft  iron  ceases 
to  be  a  magnet.  Following  that  is  the  fact  that  when  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is  presented 
near  a  magnet  there  is  a  mutual  attraction  between  them  which  tends  to  bring  them 
together.  That  the  attraction  is  mutual  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  if  the  piece  of 
iron  be  free  to  move  while  the  magnet  is  held,  the  former  will  approach  the  latter, 
while  if  the  magnet  be  free  to  move  and  the  iron  be  held,  the  reverse  will  be  the  case. 
The  supposed  cause  of  this  attraction  will  be  stated  presently. 

We  have  already  seen  (Chap.IH.)  that  so-called  magnetic  "  lines  of  force*'  exist 
in  the  presence  of  a  magnet.  Also  that,  surrounding  a  wire  conveying  a  current,  sim- 
ilar magnetic  lines  of  force  are  found,  and  that  these  lines,  in  availing  of  the  presence 
of  a  magnetic  conductor,  such  as  soft  iron,  permeate  and  give  it  the  properties  of  a 
magnet. 

Faraday,  who  discovered  and  named  this  phenomenon,  assumed  that  the  tendencv 
of  the  lines  of  force  is  to  coincide  in  direction,  and  to  contract,  or  shorten  themselves. 
This  assumption  may  be  used  to  explain  the  action  of  a  magnet,  such  as  a  "relay' "  or 
a  **  sounder,"  in  attracting  its  "  armature  f'  The  lines  of  force  emanating  from  the  poles 
of  the  magnet  enter  the  iron  armature,  the  iron  becoming,  as  it  were,  the  vehicle  of 
the  lines  of  force.  Then,  as,  according  to  the  foregoing  theory,  the  lines  tend  to 
shorten  themselves,  as  does,  for  instance,  a  stretched  elastic  band,  the  armature  is  ^ 
drawn  and  held  towards  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  even  against  the  pull  of  a  retractile 
spring,  as  long  as  the  iron  continues  magnetized. 

In  some  of  the  following  chapters  reference  will  be  made  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  mutual  repulsion  between  the  north  poles  of  magnets  when  presented  to  each  other,  and 
that  between  south  pples  of  magnets  there  is  also  repulsion  under  similar  conditions* 
This  effect,  it  may  be  added  here,  is  also  explained  by  the  foregoing  assumption, 
namely,  that  the  "  lines  of  force  "  tend  to  coincide  in  direction.  It  is,  apparently,  the 
attempt  of  the  lines  issuing  from  the  similar  poles  of  each  magnet  to  so  turn  the 
lines  of  the  other  pole  that  they  shall  coincide  in  direction  with  its  lines  that  gives 
the  mutually  repellant  effect  referred  to. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  "flow"  of  current  necessary  to  magnetize  the 
iron  bar  surrounded  by  an  insulated  coil  of  wire,  the  "  circuit"  of  the  wire  must  be 
complete,  and  a  source  of  electromotive  force  must  also  be  provided. 

A  "  circuit"  may  be  represented,  as  in  Fig.  32,  by  a  line,  or  wire  w,  battery  b 
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and  a  galyanometer,  o,  which  is  an  instrument  devised  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an 
electric  current  in  a  circuit,  {sff  Galvanometei-s). 

The  source  of  electromotive  force,  in  this  case  battery  b,  is  represented  by  the 
thick  and  thin  lines,  the  usual  symbols  of  a  voltaic  cell,  or  battery,  in  electrical  dia- 
grams; the  thin  line  representing  the  positive  pole,  the  thick  line  the  negative. 

FIG.   32. 


The  course  of  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  from  the  positive  pole  of  the  cell,  or 
battery  b,  and  thence  through  the  wire  w,  the  galvanometer  g,  and  back,  through  the 
battery,  to  the  positive  pole.  When  key  k  is  down,  or  "  closed,"  as  in  the  figure,  the 
circuit  is  completed,  and  a  continuous  current  flows;  when  the  key  is  raised,  or 
"  open,*'  the  circuit  is  open  and  the  current  ceases  flowing. 

An  ordinary  telegraph  circuit  without  instruments  is  theortically  shown  in  Fig, 
33.  In  this  case  the  circuit  comprises  the  battery  b,  the  line  wire  and  the  ground. 
The  course  of  the  circuit  is  assumed  to  be  from  the  ground  at  x,  through  the  battery, 
and  the  line  wire  to  the  ground  at  y.  When  the  wire  is  continuous  from  the  gr  yund 
at  one  end,  to  the  ground  at  the  other,  the  circuit  is  said  to  be  completed,  and  a  cur- 
rent will  flow  in  the  wire  as  indicated  by  the  arrows. 


FIG.   33. 
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It  has  for  years  been  a  disputed  point  whether  the  earth  acts  as  a  conductor  to 
"oondact"  the  current  from  the  terminal  at  one  station  to  the  terminal  at  the  other 
rtttion,  thereby  completing  the  circuit  in  the  sense  that  it  would  be  completed  by  a 
wire;  or  whether  the  earth  acts  simply  as  a  large  reservoir  out  of  which,  so  to  speak, 
the  electricity  is  pumped  into  the  wire  at  one  end,  and  out  at  the  othei^  end,  as  water 
might  be,if,  for  instance,  the  wire  were  a  tube  with  one  of  its  ends  in  Boston  harbor 
and  the  other  end  in  New  York  harbor.  In  the  latter  case,  obviously,  with  suitable 
pamping  apparatus,  there  might  be  a  constant  flow  of  water  through  the  tube  from 
Boston  to  New  York  or  contrariwise,  without  causing  any  perceptible  flow  of  water 
in  the  ocean,  beween  those  points,  as  a  result  of  the  water  pumped  through  the  tube. 
Probably  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth  as  a  reservoir  is  the  correct  one. 
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But,  for  practical  purposes,  this  is  immaterial,  inasmuch  as  the  fact  remains 
that,  when  the  wire  is  thus  placed  in  the  earth  at  both  terminals,  no  matter  how 
widely  separated,  the  circuit  is  practically  completed,  virtually  as  though  the  cir- 
cuit were  completed  by  a  return  wire. 

A  circuit  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  32,  in  which  the  circtiit  is  completed  by  a  wire,  is 
termed  a  "  metallic"  circuit  One  such  as  that  shown  in  Fig.  33,  in  which  the  earth 
is  used  to  complete  the  circuit  is  termed  a  "  ground  return  "  circuit. 

OPERATION  MORSE  SYSTEM.  — Since  the  Morse  telegraph  system  is  based  on  the 
foregoing  facts,  and  since  it  employs  them  to  transmit  signals  electrically  by  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  a  circuit  for  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  which  acts  operate  apparat- 
us designed  to  automatically  record  or  to  convey  those  signals  to  an  operator  at  a  remote 
station,  it  is  evident  that,to  insure  the  successful  operation  of  that  system,  there  must 
be  provided,  among  other  things,  a  circuit  capable  of  being  readily  opened  and  closed ; 
a  source  of  electricity;  a  magnet  Icapable  of  being  quickly  magnetized  and  deinagne- 
tized  ,  and  a  piece  of  soft  iron  free  to  move  to  and  from  that  magnet;  which  provis- 
ion we  shall  see  has  been  made. 

The  essential  apparatus  of  a  Morse  telegraph  equipment,  for  one  circuit,  at  one  sta- 
tion, consists  of  instruments  termed  a  relay,  a  sounder  and  key;  besides  a  local  bat- 
tery to  operate  the  sounder,  and,  if  the  station  is  a  terminal  one,  a  main  battery  con- 
sisting of  from  10  to  150  cells  or  more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  circuit. 

A  regular  Morse  circuit  with  battery,  Iceys,  relays  and  sounders,  at  two  terminal 
stations,  is  shown -in  Fig.  3^.  r,  r,  are  the  relays;  each  of  which  is  furnished  with 
a  bar  s  of  soft  iron,  termed  the  core.  This  core  is  surrounded  by  a  coil  of  small  insu- 
lated, copper  wire,  which  is  generally  protected  from  injury  by  a  hard  rubber  sleeve. 

FIG.  34. 


Afhun/  ZtnjB' 


THEORETICAL  MORSE  CIRCUIT. 


The  poles  of  the  core  are  at  the  ends  next  to  a  in  figure,  a  is  a  small  strip  of  soft 
iron,  termed  the  "  armature  "  of  the  relay,  placed  clos^  to  the  ends  of  the  core  of  the  re- 
lay. This  armature  a  is  supported  in  its  position  by  the  upright  rod,  or  lever,  r,  to 
which  it  is  rigidly  attached,  and  which  is  pivoted  at  its  lower  end. 
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The  core,  the  insulated  coil  of  wii*e,  and  the  armature,  with  the  contact  points  c 
on  the  upright  rod  r,  compose  the  Morse  relay. 

The  function  of  the  battery  is  to  provide  the  electromotive  force  of  the  circuit;  that 
of  the  key  is  to  open  and  close  the  circuit,  thereby  "  stopping  *'  and  "  starting  '*  the 
flow  of  current  in  that  circuit;  the  function  of  the  relay  is  to  attract  and  release  its 
armature  as  the  current  flows  or  ceases  to  flow  in  the  insulated  wire  surrounding  its 
core. 

In  practice  the  core  of  the  relay  is  generally  formed  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  u, 
or  a  horse  shoe,  and  two  coils  of  wire  are  used,  one  on  each  "  leg  '*  of  the  magnet, 
which  coils  are  joined  together,  forming  practically  one  coil. 

The  wire  from  the  earth  at  x,  Fig.  34,  through  the  battery  b,  to  the  coils  of  the 
relay  b,  and  thence  via  the  wire  to  the  earth  at  the  distant  station  y,  fonns  the  main 
circuit.     The  wire  between  the  two  stations  is  termed  the  line  wire,  or  main  line. 

The  retractile  springs  x  of  the  relays,  must  be  so  arranged  that,  when  the  core 
becomes  demagnetized  they  shall  pull  the  armature  lever  sharply  against  its  back 
stop.  The  pull  of  the  spring  must  be  so  regulated  as  not  to  exceed  in  strength  the  at- 
tractive power  of  the  cores  when  magnetized.  The  work  of  thus  arranging  the  spring 
is  termed  "adjusting  "  the  relay. 

According  as  the  current  flows  or  ceases  to  flow  in  the  circuit,  and  the  core  of  the 
relay  is,  consequently,  magnetized  or  demagnetized,  the  armatures  a,  a,  are  alter- 
nately attracted  towards,  or  withdrawn   from  their  cores  by  the  retractile  springs  Xy 

An  additional  circuit  is  shown  at  x  and  y.  It  includes  the  coils  of  a  "sounder; " 
a  small  battery,  b^,  of  one  or  two  cells,  and  the  supporting  rod  r  of  the  relay^s  arma- 
ture A,  and  the  relay  contact  points.  This  is  termed  a  "  local  '*  circuit.  The  sounder 
is  termed  a  "local  '*  sounder,  the  battery  b^  a  " local  '*  battery. 

The  sounder  is  made  on  exactly  the  same  general  principles  as  the  relay,  but  the 
wire  with  which  it  is  wound  is  larger,  and  its  armature  and  lever  are  heavier.  The 
armature  of  the  sounder  is  also  attracted  by  the  magnetism  of  its  core,  and  withdrawn 
by  its  retractile  spring  when  the  core  is  demagnetized ;  the  magnetizing  and  demag- 
netizing of  that  core  being  caused  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  local  circuit  at 
the  contact  point  c  of  the  armature  lever  r  of  the  relay,  as  the  latter  is  alternately  at- 
tracted and  withdrawn  from  its  core  by  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  main  line  ;  the 
lever  of  the  relay,  in  this  case,  acting  the  part  in  the  local  circuit  of  the  keys  in  the 
line  circuit.  Consequently,  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  main  line  is  opened  and  closed,  the 
local  circuit  will  be  opened  and  closed  at  the  same  time. 

The  motion  of  the  lever  of  the  sounder,  thus  produced,  causes  the  well-known  click- 
ing sound  of  the  Morse  system,  and  these  sounds  are  converted  into  intelligible  signals 
by  the  use  of  what  is  known  as  the  Morse  alphabet,  which  consists  of  long  and  short 
sounds,  that  are  symbolized  on  paper  as  dots  and  dashes,  a  certain  number  of  dots  and 
dashes,  or  a  certain  combination  of  each  being  assigned  to  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
and  to  figures  and  punctuation  marks,  as  will  be  shown  presently. 

When  the  duration  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  a  key  is  arranged  to  correspond 
to  the  time  required  to  form  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  the  signals  thus 
formed  are  repeated  by  the  sounder  and  recorded  by  the  receiving  operator. 
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Plainly,  the  niunber  of  relays  and  keys  in  the  main  circuit  may  be  largely  in- 
creased above  those  shown  in  Fig,  34. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  in  this  country,  to  have  30,  40  or  more  stations,  with  their 
keys  and  relays,in  one  Morse  circuit,  and  with  but  two  main  batteries,  one  at  each  end* 

In  Fig  35,  are  shown  four  such  stations,  a,  b,  c,  d;  ad  being  terminal,  and  b 
c  "  intermediate,*'  or  ''way/'  stations.  The  keys  at  b,  c  and  d  are  dosed,  the  key  at  a 
open,  consequently,  as  this  opens  the  entire  circuit,  all  of  the  relays  in  the  circuit  are 
opened,  or  demagnetized,  as  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  armature  levers,  which  are 
against  their  *^  back  stops,'*  as  the  back  limiting  screws  x  are  termed. 

FIO.  35. 


MORSE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM— CLOSED  CIRCUIT  METHOD— THEORY. 

When  any  one  of  the  keys  in  a  Morse  circuit  is  open,  not  one  of  the  remaining  keys 
can  close  the  circuit,  and  when  any  key  is  operated,  all  the  relays  on  the  line,  if  they  be 
adjusted,  will  be  simultaneously  operated,  by  reason  of  the  alternate  cessation  and  flow 
•of  the  current,  which  alternately  magnetizes  or  permits  the  demagnetization  of  their 
cores. 

Since  then  but  one  key  may  be  satisfactorily  operated  at  one  time  on  a  Morse  cir- 
cuit, such  as  is  shown  in  Fig's.  34  and  35,  and  which  is  termed  a  "single"  circuit,  to 
distinguish  it  from  'multiplex"  circuits,  it  is  evident  that  this  system  is  only  capable  of 
permitting  the  transmission  or  reception  of  one  message  over  the  circuit  at  one  time. 

The  foregoing  arrangement  of  circuits  of  the  Morse  system  is  termed  the  '*  closed 
circuit"  arrangement,  from  the  fact  that  the  circuit  is  normally  closed  with  **  current  "on 
the  line. 

The  morse  "open  ciBCurr"  method — In  Europe  the  Morse  circuits  are  gener- 
ally operated  on  what  is  termed  the  "  open  circuit  *'  plan.  This  consists,  essentially,  of 
so  arranging  the  apparatus  that  the  battery  shall  only  be  placed  to  the  line  when  a  mes- 
sage is  to  be  transmitted ;  at  other  times  it  is  open.  The  arrangement  is  outlined 
in  Fig.  36.  AC  may  represent  two  terminal  stations,  and  b  an  intermediate,  or  way 
station.  At  rest,  it  is  seen,  the  batteries  ^  at  each  station  will  be  open ;  while  at  sudi 
tim.^8  the  relays  b  are  in  the  circuit.  A  main  battery  is  thus  necessary  at  each  station 
— way  stations  included — whereas,  in  the  "closed  circuit *'  system  employed  in  Ameri* 
ca,  main  batteries  are  only  required  at  the  terminal  stations. 
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An  advantage  of  the  open  circuit  plan  is  that  when  not  in  use,  the  battery  is  not 
required  to  supply  current  to  the  line;  another  advantage  is  that  the  resistance  of  the 
relay  is  not  always  in  the  circuit,  since  the  closing  of  a  key  **  cuts ''  out  the  relay. 

The  relays  are  provided  with  local  sounders  or  registers.  In  some  cases  a  "  tell- 
tale ''  galvanometer  o,  is  placed  in  the  main  line  at  each  station  to  indicate  to  the  ope* 
rator  the  condition  of  his  transmitted  signals,  etc. 

FIG  36. 


MORSE  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM-^PEN  CIRCUIT. 


TELEGRAPH  CODES. 


The  Morse  telegraph  code,  which  is  in  use  exclusively  on  overhead  lines  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  modifications  of  which  are  in  use  in  Europe  and  else- 
where  is  composed  of  dots,  dashes  and  spaces. 

These  are  formed  by  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  key,  or  other  transmit* 
ting  instrument,  may  be  held  closed  or  open,  the  time  of  making  s^  dot  being  taken 
as  I. 

Some  of  the  letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  are  composed  of  dots,  others  of  dashes, 
others  again  of  dots  and  dashes,  while  others  yet  are  composed  of  dots  with  spaces  be- 
tween.   The  latter  are  termed  "  spaced  "  letters. 

In  length,  or  duration,  one  dash  is  theoretically  equal  to  three  dots.  The  dots  and 
dashes  are  separated  by  intervals  of  time.  The  space  between  the  elements  of  a  letter 
is  equal  to  one  dot;  the  space  between  letters  of  a  word  to  3  dots;  the  space  between 
words  to  6  dots;  the  interval  in  "  spaced  **  letters  is  equal  to  3  dots. 

The  code  in  use  in  Europe  and  other  foreign  countries  is  known  as  the  Continental 
code. 

The  Bain  alphabet  or  code  was  at  one  time  in  use  in  parts  of  Europe  and  this 
country  in  connection  with  the  Bain  chemical  telegraph  system,  but  is  not  in  use  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Morse,  Continental  and  Bain  codes  are  given  below ;  also  the  Phillips  code  for 
punctuations,  etc.;  the  latter  of  which  is  now  much  used  in  "press'*  work  throughout 
the  United  States. 
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Letters. 
A 
B 
C 

D  ' 
E 
F 
G 
H 
I 

J 
K 

L 

M 
N 
O 
P 

Q 

R 
S 
t 

U 
V 

w 

X 
Y 
Z 
& 
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TELEGRAPH  CODES. 
Morse.  Continentau 


Baw. 


Morse. 
I 

3  . 

3 

4  

5 

6  


Numerals.  > 

Continentau  Bain. 
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Morse. 

7 

8 

o    


Continental. 


Bain. 


Punctuations,  Etc. 


Morse. 


Continental. 


Phillips. 


Period 
:      Colon 
^—  Colon  dash 
;      Semi  colon 
,      Comma 
?      Interrogation 
!      Exclamation 
Fraction  line 
— Dash 
-     Hyphen 
•     Apostrophe 
jQ    Pound  Sterling 
/    Shilling  mark 
$    Dollars 
d    Pence 

Capitalized  letter 
Colon 
:  "followed 

Quotation. 
c    cents 

.     Decimal  point 
T  Paragraph  — 

Italics  or    \ 
Underline ) 
(  )     Parenthesis 
[  ]     Brackets 
**  "  Quotation  marks 
Quotation  within ) 
a  Quotation       >• 


sf  V 


byl 
n.    ) 


SOME  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  COMMON  USE. 
{Sre^  also  Military  Telegraj)!!  Signaling.) 
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Min.— Minute.  Bn.— Been. 

Msgr.— Messenger.  Bat. —Battery. 

Msk. — Mistake.  Bbl.— Barrel 

No.— Number.  *  Col.  — Collect. 

Ntg.— Nothing.  Ck.— Check. 

N  M.— No  more.  Co.— Company. 

O  K.— All  right.  D  H.— Free. 

Ofs.— Office.  Ex.—Expre88. 

Opr.— Operator.  Fit.— Fi-eight. 

Sig— Signature.  *  Fr.-- -From. 

Pd.-Paid.  G  A.— Go  ahead. 

Qk.— Quick.  P.  O.— Post  Office. 

G.  B.  A. — Give  better  address.  R  R.— Repeat. 


STENO  TELEGRAPHY. 

The  necessity  for  prc»mptness  in  getting  news  by  telegraph  into  the  newspaper  of- 
fices before  the  time  of  going  to  press  has  long  been  recognized  by  all  concerned. 

To  secure  such  promptness  Mr.  W.  P.  Phillips  has  devised   a  system  of  steno- 
telegraphy  in  connection  with  an  ink  recorder,  which  has  been  found  of  much  utility. 
This  system,  or  code,  is  a  "  short  hand  "  method,  arranged  for  telegraphic  pur- 
poses.   ITie  Morse  alphabet  is  employed  to  represent  the  sounds  used.    The  code 
proper  consists  of  single  letters,  double  letters  i  nd  contractions  of  words  which  rep- 
resent, arbitrarily,  figures,  words  and  phrases.     Examples  of  the  use  of  single,  and 
double  letters  and  contractions  are  given  below: 
Single  letters : — 
B;  be. 
C;  see 

D ;  in  the,  or,  pence. 
F;  of  the.  . 
G ;  from  the. 
K;  out  of  the. 
Z ;  from  which. 
Double  letters: 

Ac;  and  company. 
Ad;  adopted. 
Cj;  coroner* s  jury. 
Em;  embarrass. 
Fb;  of  the  bill. 
Contractions : 

Abmn;  abomination. 

Agum;  argument. 

Ahr  ;  add  house  regular. 
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Such  words  and  phrases  as  occur  most  frequently  are  represented  by  the  single  and 
double  letters.     For  market  quotations  the  first  letters  of  the  words  of  frequently  re- 
curring phrases  are  used  as  one  word.     For  instance: — 
Abnqh ;  active  but  not  quotably  higher. 
Aobfwos;  absence  of  business  for  want  of  stock. 
Cqas;  closed  quiet  and  steady. 

In  the  "reporting"  code  such  words  as  are  most  frequently  used  in  congressional 
debates  are  ^ven  preference. 

The  Phillips  code  contains  several  thousand  characters,  or  signals,  each  of  which 
i^presents  one  or  more  words,  all  of  which  should  be  memorized  by  the  operator  be- 
fore he  can  use  the  system  to  its  full  advantage,  but  even  by  the  aid  of  the  single, 
double  and  three  letter  contractions  the  ordinary  speed  of  transmission  may  be  much 
increased. 

As  it  would  not  be  possible  for  an  operator  to  receive  and  transcribe  in  full,  as 
quickly  as  received,  matter  transmitted  by  this  code,  an  ink  recorder,  somewhat  an- 
alogous to  the  "  Wheatstone  "  ink  recorder,  is  used  by  which  to  record  the  signals. 
The  signals  thus  received  are  then  written  out  by  two  or  more  operators. 
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MOBSB  TELEGRAPH  APPARATUS^  ETa 

MORSE  TELEGRAPH  KEYS. 

The  function  of  the  Morse  telegraph  key  is  to  open  and  olose>  or  ''make  "  and 
•'break  "  the  circuit,  as  akeady  stated. 

That  the  Morse  keyisoneof  the  most  important  instruments  in  the  telegraph  service  is 
A  fact  which  has  frequently  been  recognized  by  the  officials  of  the  principal  telegraph 
companies  of  this  country,  and  the  wishes  of  the  operators  in  respect  to  the  form  of  key 
desired,  have  generally  been  consulted,  even  to  the  extent  of  displacing  keys  already 
extensively  in  service.  The  wisdom  of  such  action  is  evident  when  it  is  considered  that, 
at  a  low  estimate,  an  operator  will  transmit  with  the  same  effort  from  5  to  lo  more 
messages  per  hour  with  a  key  suitable  to  his  style  than  with  one  not  so  suitable. 


FIG,  37. 


OLD  STYLE  MORSE   KEY  AND  CONNECTIONS. 


The  tendency  of  the  Morse  telegraph  key  in  this- country  has  been  from  that  of  a 
heavy,  cumbersome  mass  of  brass,  as  outlined  in  Fig.  37,  which  represents  a  style  of 
key  in  vogue  twenty-five  years  ago,  to  those  sliown  in  Figures  38,  39,  40;  weighing 
about  7i  ounces,  each.  5^ 
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The  construction  of  the  modern  telegraph  key  may  be  readily  understood  from 
Fig.  38.  In  that  figure,  l  and  l*  are  metal  extensions,  termed  "  legs,"  projecting  from 
^n  oval-shaped  metal  strip,  or  base.  The  1^  l^  is  connected  directly  with  the  base. 
The  leg  l  passes  through  the  base,  and  is  insulated  from  it  by  a  bushing  of  hard  rubber. 
On  its  top  it  is  furnished  with  a  cone-shaped  cap  c,  termed  the  anvil,  carrying  a  small 
platinum  point.  A  small  flat  strip  of  metal,  s,  extends  out  a  short  distance  from  the 
<5ap.  At  a  point  on  its  under  side,  directly  above  the  platinum  jjoint  on  c,  the  lever 
is  also  supplied  with  a  projecting  platinum  point  termed  the  hammer.  The  lever  a  of  the 
key  is  supported  at  its  trunnion  by  the  set  screws  shown.    A  curved  strip  of  metal, 

FIO  38. 


"BUNNELL**  KEY. 

jc,  termed  the  **  circuit  closer,"  is  pivoted  on  the  base,  as  shown.  The  lever  a,  and 
the  circuit  closer  m,  are  each  supplied  with  hard-rubber  finger-tips,  or  knobs,  by  which 
they  may  be  freely  moved,  A  spring,  adjustable  by  the  set  screw  f,  normally  lifts 
the  lever  a  from  the  contact  point  c.  One  terminal  of  the  circuit,  of  which  the  key 
may  form  a  part,  is  brought  to  leg  l,  the  other  teminal  to  leg  l^.  As  the  leg  l  is  in- 
sulated from  the  base,  the  circuit  would  be  open  at  c  but  that  the  circuit  closer  m  slips 
between  s  and  the  base,  thereby  continuing  the  circuit  from  the  oval  to  leg  l. 

When  the  operator  is  about  to  "  send,'*  the  circuit  closer  must  first  be  pushed  out 
from  8,  so  as  to  permit  the  lever  a,  when  it  is  operated,  to  open  and  close  the  circuit. 

Platinum  contact  points  are  employed  because  of  the  fact  that  at  each  time  an  ordi- 
nary telegraph  circuit  is  opened,  a  small  spark  occurs  at  the  point  of  opening  (see  self- 
induction)  ;  the  result  being  that  if  a  metal,  such  as  brass,  were  used,  the  surface 
ifvould  soon  become  oxidized^  and,  measurably,  non-conducting.  'ITie  points  could  be 
filed  and  thus  temporarily  made  conducting,  but  at  the  cost  of  rapidly  wearing  the 
metal,  etc.  Platinum,  being  virtually  non-oxidizable,  is  not  affected  in  this  way  an  d 
further,  its  hardness  renders  it  much  more  durable  than  a  softer  metal  would  be. 

When  the  key,  shown  in  Fig.  37,  was  first  employed,  it  was  not  furnished  with  a 
circuit  closer,  but  a  special  circuit  closer,  much  resembling  an  old  fashioned  window 
catch,  was  used  separately  for  that  purpose,  namely,  to  short-circuit  the  contact  points 
of  the  key  when  the  latter  was  not  in  use.  This  arrangement  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  37, 
C  being  the  circuit  closer,  the  knob  k  of  which  was  pushed  to  the  right  in  sending. 
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Keys,  almost  as  large  as  those  introduced  by  Morse,  are  at  the  present  day  in  use 
in  the  British  Postal  Telegraph  service.  The  operators  in  that  service  have  frequently 
expressed  the  opinion  that  they  can  "  send  '*  as  speedily  and  with  as  little  fatigue  as  the 
users  of  the  lighter  keys  in  this  country. 


FlO.  4T. 


••BUNNELL"  LEGLESS  KEY. 

The  Style  of  key  shown  in  Fig.  38,  is  known  as  the  "  Bunnell  "  key.  It  may  be 
said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  the  many  light,  "  solid  lever ''  keys  now  in  service  in 
this  country.    Fig.  39  illustrates  the  "  Steiner''  key.    Fig.  40  the  "  Victor"  key. 

The  keys  shown  in  Fig's.  38,  39  and  40,  are  known  as  **  leg"  keys.    That  in  Fig. 
41  as  a  "  legless  "  key. 

FIG.  39, 


'•8TEINER»»  KET. 


Leg  keys  are  held  to  the  table,  or  desk  by  the  pressure  of  the  set  screws  against  the 
under  part  of  the  table,  the  set  screws  also  holding  fast  the  wire  terminals.  It  is  under. 
stood  that  suitable  holes  are  bored  in  the  desk  for  the  passage  of  the  key  legs.  The 
legless  key  is  screwed  fast  to  the  desk,  while  the  line  wire  terminals  are  attached  to  the 
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kej  by  means  of  the  binding  screws  provided  on  the  base  of  the  key.     Leg  keys  are  es- 
pecially preferable  for  temporary  connections. 

Self-closing  keys. — Every  one  connected  with  telegraphy  knows  the  vexation 
caused  and  time  lost  by  the  failure  to  close  the  keys.  To  avoid  delays,  etc.,  arising 
from  this  failure,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  devise  a  "  self-closing  key,"  which 
would  be  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  but  apparently  none  such  has  yet  been  found—  at 
least  none  has  been  adopted  for  general  use. 


FIO.   40. 


"VICTOR"   KEY. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  inherent  lack  of  merit  in  the  devices  or  to  a  lack 
of  desire  on  the  part  of  the  telegraph  companies  to  encourage  negligence  on  the  part 
of  emiployes  is,  perhaps,  debatable.  It  is,  however,  unquestionable  that  some  of  the 
«elf-closing  i  rrangements  devised  would  provide  a  "  remedy  "  which  would  be  rather 
worse  than  the  complaint;  as,  for  example,  that  one  in  which  the  operator's  elbow, 
while  he  was  sending,  was  to  be  caused  to  open  a  circuit  closer  which  would  be  au- 
tomatically closed  when  the  elbow  was  removed. 

Fig.  42  will  illustrate  the  principle  of  one  form  of  self-closing  key  which,  after 
s  brief  trial,  has  seemingly  fallen  into  disuse,  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  substitute 

FIG.  43. 


SELF  CLOSING  KEY. 


lias  taken  its  place.  The  key  resembles  other  modern  Morse  keys  quite  closely.  Its 
peculiarity  is  that  the  finger-tip  of  hard-rubber  is  in  two  parts,  a,  b,  one  within  the 
other.  In  size,  a  is  about  the  same  as  the  finger-tip  of  the  ordinary  key.  At  its  cen- 
tre a  circular  hole  is  cut,  into  which  the  smaller  part  b,  loosely  fits,  b  rests  on  a 
metal  pin  m,  into  whose  lower  end  a  pin,  resembling  a  small,  inverted  screw,  is  in% 
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serted.  A  small,  spiral  spring,  resting  on  an  insulated  cross-piece,  c,  gives  m  and^ 
with  it  B,  an  upward  tendency.  When  pressed  upwards,  the  flange  f  of  the  inverted 
screw,  makes  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  lever/  The  tip  a  is  suitably  sup« 
ported  by  the  metal  of  the  lever.  The  spiral  spring  below  p,  normally,  raises  the 
hard-rubber  tip  b  slightly  above  a. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  inverted  screw  is  electrically  connected  by  a  wire  with 
the  contact  p,  of  the  key.  Thus,  when  the  key  is  **  open,"  the  circuit  is  closed,  at  the 
key,  via  that  wire,  and  the  inverted  s«rew  below,  m,  is  insulated  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  key  lever,  except  at  the  flange.  When  the  operator  uses  the  key  he  places  a 
finger  on  b,  pressing  its  surface  level  with  that  of  a.  That  action  opens  the  circuit  at 
the  flange.  When  he  further  depresses  the  two  discs  and  the  lever,  he  closes  the  cir- 
cuit at  p.  Care  is  necessary  to  remember  to  keep  disc  b  level  with  a  during  sending. 
As  soon,  of  course,  as  the  operator  removes  his  hand  from  the  key,  the  spiral  spring 
of  M  automatically  closes  the  circuit.  The  act  of  depressing  the  tip  b  to  a  level  with 
A,  is  equivalent  to  "  opening  "  the  key  in  the  usual  way. 

Another  suggestion  in  this  direction  was  that  the  circuit  closer  of  all  keys  should 
be  removed ;  that  the  contact  be  itiade  on  the  back  instead  of  the  front  of  the  key^ 
and  that  all  the  relay  armature  lever  contacts  be  placed  on  the  back  stop,  as,  theoretically^ 
shown  in  Fig.  43.    This  arrangement  would  give  the  signals  on  the  front  stroke.     It 

FIG.  43. 


would  also,  besides  insuring  a  remedy  for  **  open  *'  key  delays,  of  the  usual  order,  put  the 
local  batteries  of  the  sounders  on  "  open  circuit,"  except  when  in  operation.  The  dis- 
advantage would  be  that  the  transmitted  signals  would  probably  suffer,  owing  to  un- 
certain action  of  the  spring  of  the  key,  upon  which  spring  the  actual  making  of  the 
contacts  would  chiefly  depend. 
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THE  MORSE  RELAY. 

The  Morse  relay  has  also  undergone  many  changes  as  to  its  shape,  dimensions  and 
r^istauce,  since  it  was  first  invented.  As  stated  in  the  introduction,  it  was  thought 
that  a  remarkable  advance  was  made  when  a  relay,  weighing  only  70  or  80  pounds 
▼as  produced.  The  Morse  relay  of  to-day  weighs  hut  littls  over  3  pounds.  As  late  as 
1867,  relays  wound  to  1,100  ohms,  were  employed  in  this  country  in  regular  telegraph 
service. 

Main  Ltns  Relays. — Specimens  of  Morse  relays,  now  in  general  use  on  main 
lines  in  this  country,  are  shown  in  Fig's.  44  and  45.  These  only  differ  as  to  details- 
For  example,  in  Fig.  44,  the  armature  is  a  part  of  the  lever,  while  in  Fig.  45  the  arma- 
ture is  a  separate  piece  of  soft  iron,  carried  by  a  brass  or  nickel-plated  lever.  Main 
line  relays  are,  as  a  rule,  now  wound  to  150  ohms  resistance. 

These  relays  may  be  "adjusted"  in  two  ways;  either  by  drawing  the  cores 
away  from  the  armature  by  means  of  the  adjusting  screw,  a,  which  is  attached  to  the 
cores  suitably  for  that  purpose,  or  by  the  aid  of  the  retractile  spring  r,  attached  to  the 
armature.  In  wet  weather,  when,  owing  to  "  escapes  "  due  to  defective  insulation> 
the  current  strength  is  much  increased  at  the  battery  end,  or  ends,  of  the  wire,  the  re- 
lay 18  best  adjusted  by  withdrawing  the  coils,  or  cores  from  the  armature,  until  the  lat- 
ter works  freely.     (The  spring  should  not  be  adjusted  more  than  to  give  the  armature 

FIG.  44, 


MORSE  MAIN  LINE  RELAY. 


prompt  action.  Thousands  of  retractile  springs  are  wasted  annually  by  turning  them 
iroond  the  cross-bar  of  the  winding  screw  s.)  The  explanation  of  the  increased 
strength  of  current,  at  such  times,  is  that  the  circuit  is  virtually  shortened,  and,  con« 
wqnently,  the  resistance  offered  to  the  battery  is  decreased.  The  actual  resistance 
<rf  the  Ime  wire  itself,  of  course,  remains  the  same.  {See  remarks  in  connection  with 
Delaney  line  adjustment  device.) 

In  Fig's.  44  and  45,  the  winding  screw  s  is  movable  to  or  from  the  relay  coils  by 
•id  of  the  "  upright  *'  x,  through  which  the  support  x  of  that  screw  passes.    The  screw 
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posts  B,  B^  are  for  the  local  connections,  and  posts  ^^'  are  for  the  main  line  connections. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  manner  of  connecting  under  the  base-board  of  the  relay. 

As  the  object  of  the  relay  is  merely  to  "  relay,*'  or  "  repeat "  the  signals  passing  over 
the  main  line  to  the  "sounder"  the  play  of  its  armature  should  not  be  large.  This 
play  is  regulated  by  moving  forward  or  backward  the  contact  screw  on  the  front  stop 
(that  is  the  screw  next  the  coils),  and  the  screw  on  the  back  stop.  The  "  armature '  *  proper 
consists  of  the  strip  of  soft  iron  opposite  the  cores,  but,  generally  speaking,  among  opera- 
tors the  lever  which  carries  the  armature,  is  included  in  that  term.    The  armature 

FIG.  45. 


MOR8E  MAIN  LINE  RELAY. 

lever  is  pivoted  as  shown.  Care  should  be  observed  that  the  screws  do  not  bind  the 
movement  of  the  lever.  The  armature  and  its  supports  are  all  insulated  from  the  brass 
sockets,  or  "  spectacles  "  into  which  the  coils  of  the  relay  fit,  as  shown. 

Pocket  Relay — ^This  relay  is  designed  for  use  in  line  testing,  as,  for  instance^ 
when  a  break  may  huve  occurred  on  several  wires,  and  the  foreman  is  taking  orders  or 
giving  them,  etc.  It  is  placed  directly  in  the  main  line.  The  pattern  of  pocket  relay, 
shown  in  Fig.  46,  is  about  6  inches  long  by  3.  inches  wide,  and  2  J  inches  deep.  Screw 
posts  are  provided  at  the  left  end  for  the  line  wires.    The  construction  of  the  armature 

FIG.  45. 


POCKET  RELAY. 


and  lever  of  this  instrument  is  such  as  to  produce  a  very  fair  sound. 

Pont  Relays. — ^This  is  a  name  given  to  a  relay  which  differs  from  the  main  line 
relay  only  in  minor  details  of  construction,  and  in  the  resistance,  or  winding  of  its  coils. 
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which  varies  from  abont  20  to  100  ohms.  It  is  mostly  used  on  "private"  lines.  For 
lines  up  to  15  miles  in  length  the  "  pony  '*  is  **  wound"  up  to  about  20  ohms.  For  lines 
20  to  40  milee,  about  45  ohms.  For  lines  70  to  75  miles,  about  75  ohms.  A  specimen 
of  a  pony  relay  is  shown  in  Fig.  47. 

FIO.   47. 


PONY  RELAY. 


The  Box  Relay. — This  is  an  ordinary  Morse  relay,  the  coils  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  a  square,  or  oblong,  wooden  box,  as  seen  in  Fig.  48.  Holes  are  cut  in  the  left 
end  of  the  box  opposite  the  front  contact  point  of  the  amature  lever,  and  opposite  the 
ends  of  the  cores  of  the  relays,  and  at  the  right  end  of  the  box  for  the  adjusting  screw 
of  the  coils.  The  instrument  is  adjusted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  unboxed  relay. 
The  box  relay  is  generally  provided  with  a  Morse  key  on  the  base-board. 

FIG.  48. 


BOX  RELAY. 


This  form  of  relay  is  mostly  used  by  linemen,  or  others,  in  testing,  or  for  temporary 
offices  when  a  local  battery  is  not  to  be  had,  or  may  not  be  desirable.  The  box  over 
the  coils  acts  as  a  sounding  board,  and  increases  the  sound  of  the  signals  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  make  them  clearly  perceptible  without  the  aid  of  a  sounder,  but  a  sounder 
may  be  connected  in,  if  desired.  The  box  relay,  shown  in  the  figure,  is  technically 
iuiown  as  a  "  box  relay  with  key  on  base." 
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SOUNDERS. 

The  object  iu  using  the  "  sounder  '*  in  Morse  telegraphy  is  to  obtain  an  ioereased 
sound  as  compared  with  that  given  out  by  the  Moi-se  relay. 

The  necessity  for  the  sounder  in  Morse  telegraphy  in  addition  to  the  relay  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  cuiTent  with  a  given  electromotive  force 
is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  the  conductor;  the  strength  of  current  decreasing 
as  the  resistance  increases.  As  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of  a  given  diameter  increases 
directly  with  its  length,  the  longer  the  wire,  the  weaker  will  be  the  current. 

The  magnetism  developed  in  a  given  electro-magnet,  such  as  a  relay,  or  sounder,  in- 
creases with  the  strength  of  current  iu  the  coils,  and  also  with  the  number  of  convolu- 
tions of  wire  in  the  coils;  the  resulting  magnetism,  being,  within  certain  limits,  directly 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  strength  of  current  multiplied  by  the  convolutions 
or  turns  of  wire.  This  product  is  termed  the  *'  ampere  turns."  The  limit  referred  to 
is  reached  when  what  is  termed  the  point  of  magnetic  saturation  of  the  iron  core  is 
reached,  after  which  the  magnetism  does  not  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ampere  turns. 
The  saturation  point  is,  however,  rarely,  if  ever,  reached,  iu  the  iron  of  the  electro- 
magnets used  in  telegraphy. 

FIG.  49. 


THE    **  BUNNELL"  SOUNDER. 

An  instrument  to  produce  sounds  loud  enough  to  be  easily  heard  by  the  operator, 
requires  that  the  apparatus  should  possess  considerable  mass,  and  as  its  moving  parts 
require  to  be  actuated  quickly  and  without  lag,  the  use  of  a  strong  retractile  spring  is 
entailed.     This  necessitates  the  use  of  a  magnet  of  considerable  strength, 

'  It  is  found  that,  to  produce  the  clear,  loud  "  click ''  of  the  ordinary  Morse  sounder, 
about  one  quarter  of  an  ampere  is  needed  in  its  coils.  Assuming  the  number  of  con- 
volutions of  the  sounder  to  be,  say,  900,  the  "  ami)ere  turns  "  of  the  sounder  will  be 
225.     Consequently,  it   may   be   said   that  225    **am])ere   turns  ^*   are   necessary   to 
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properly  operate  an  instrument  capable  of  furnishing  the  *'oound  "  required  for  success- 
fai  Morse  telegraphy. 

If  a  Morse  sounder  were  placed  directly  in  a  line  wire  extending  from,  say,  New 
York  to  Philadelphia,  and  having  a  resistance,  including  the  internal  resistance  of  the 
battery,  of,  say,  1200  ohms,  which  would,  with  a  battery  of  100  cells,  give  a  current  of 
about  .08  ampere,  (80  milliamperes)  the  "ampere  turns  *'  of  the  sounder  would  be  72, 
which  is  much  short  of  the  amount  necessary.  To  secure  the  desired  "  ampere  turns  "  a 
battery  of,  at  least,  600  cells  of  "  gravity  ^'  would  be  required  on  such  a  circuit.  It  is, 
therefore,  evident,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  foregoing,  that  it  would  beunadvisable 
to  attempt  to  supply  sufficient  current  to  operate  an  instrument  such  as  an  ordinary 
sounder  on  long  UUegraph  lines.  It  is  found  more  economici^l  to  employ  a  main  line 
relay  having  a  much  larger  number  of  convolutions,  and  a  light  armature,  not  designed 
to  produce  a  large  volume  of  sound,  and  then  to  cause  this  relay  to  operate  a  sounder 
by  means  of  a  local  battery. 

In  fig's.  49,  50  and  5 1  are  shown  styles  of  sounders  now  in  use  in  this  country. 
The    first    is  known   as  the   "Bunnell"     sounder;    the  second    as    the     "West- 


no.  so. 


THE   "  WESTERN   ELECTRIC  "  SOUNDER. 

em  Electric  *'  sounder.  One  point  of  difference  between  these  sounders  is  that  fig.  49 
is  supplied  with  a  spiral  spring  s;  that  in  fig.  50,  with  a  retractile  spring.  Fig.  51, 
represents  the  "  Victor  **  sounder.  In  this  the  trannion  of  the  lever  rests  on  pins,  or 
points,  instead  of  the  usual  bearings.  The  pins  project  from  above  the  coils  near  the 
right  end  of  the  armature  lever,  but  are  not  seen  in  the  figure.  The  usual  resistance  of  a 
''local ''  sounder  is  between  4  and  5  ohms. 

Main  link  sounders.  Main  line  sounders  are  used  on  main  lines  when,  for  any 
reason,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have  relays  in  tlic  circuit.  The  resistances  of  these 
•onnders  is  about  20  ohms.     In  other  respects  they  resemble  the  ordinary  sounder. 
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While  the  additional  conyolutions  on  the  main  line  sounders  add  considerably  to 
the  total  resistance  of  a  line  wire,  already  moderately  large,  yet  the  added  resistance 
reduces  the  total  strength  of  current  but  slightly,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased 
number  of  convolutions,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary   local  sounder  of  4    ohmS) 


FIG.  51. 


••victor"  sounder. 

augments  the  ampere  turns,  and,  consequently  the  magnetism,  of  the  magnet  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  strength  of  current  is  reduced  by  the  added  resistance  of 
the  coils.     An  illustration  of  this  will  perhaps  be  useful. 

Assuming  a  local  circuit  of  2   cells  and  i  local  sounder,  the  total  resistance  of 
the  circuit  will  be : — 

2  cells,  2  ohms  internal  resistance  each,  4  ohms. 
I  sounder,  4  ohms,  -  -         4      " 

Total  resistance  of  circuit,  -         8  ohms. 
The  resistance  of  the  connecting  battery  wires  may  be  neglected. 
Electromotive  force,  2  volts,  divided  by  the  resistance,  8  ohms,  gives  a  current 
strength  of  .25  ampere.     Ampere  turns  =  .25  X  900  =  225. 

Assuming  now  it  is  desired  to  operate  4,  4-ohm  sounders  on  a  short  wire  having 
a  resistance  of,  say,  100  ohms.      If  we  increase  the  battery  to,  say,  30  cells,  we  have: 
Internal  resistance,  30  cells,  -         -         -         60  ohms. 

Resistance  of  4,  4-ohm  sounders,         -         -       -16        " 


Resistance  of  line  wire, 


100 


1 76  ohms. 


Total  resistance. 

And  a  consequent  strength  of  current  of  ^^ir  =  -^7  ampere;  giving  153  ampere 
turns,  which  is  considerably  less  than  required  to  operate  the  4  ohm  sounder  satis- 
factorily— namely,  as  we  saw,  225. 
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If  now  we  substitute  for  the  4  ohm  sounders,  four  20-ohm  sounders,  we  have: 
Internal  resistance  of  30  cells,       -         -         -         60  ohms. 
Resistance  of  4,  20-ohm  sounders,  -         -     80    " 

Resistance  of  line  wire,         -        -        -        -        100    " 


Total  resistance,         -        -        -        .   240  ohms. 

Which  gives  a  strength  of  current  of  ^^  =  .125  ampere.  As  the  number  of  con- 
volutions of  the  main  line  sounder  is  about  1800,  we  thus  obtain  225  ampere  turns.  In 
other  words,  the  current  strength  of  the  circuit  is  reduced  from  .170  to  .125  amperes, 
by  the  additional  64  ohms  of  the  main  line  sounders,  but  the  magnetic  strength  of 
those  sounders  is  increased,  by  the  additional  convolutions,  to  a  point  virtually  equal 
to  that  of  the  4  4-ohm  sounder  in  a  local  circuit. 

The  foregoing  figures,  relative  to  the  number  of  convolutions,  are  approximately 
correct.  The  exact  windings  of  sounders  and  relays  as  furnished  by  the  manu- 
facturers are  as  follows: 

150  ohm  Morse  relay,  30  layers  of  No.  30,  B  &  S  wire  on  each  core;  144  con- 
volutions to  each  layer;  8640  tunis  in  all.     [See  Wire  Gauges.) 

4  ohm  sounder,  10  layers  of  No.  24,  B  &  S  wire  on  each  core;  47  convolutions  to 
each  layer;  940  turns  in  all. 

20  ohm  sounder,  14  layers  of  No.  25 ;  B  &  S  wii*e  on  each  core,  67  convolutions  to  each 
layer;  1876  turns  in  all. 

In  every  case  silk  covered  wire  is  now  used  in  the  coils  of  these  instruments — 
relays  and  sounders. 

In  general  the  best  resulte  are  obtained  with  electro-magnets  when  the  diameter 
of  the  core  is  equal  to  one-third  the  outside  diameter  of  the  coil;  that  is,  when  the 
diameter  of  the  core  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  coil. 

With  a  given  number  of  ampere  turns  ^  greater  magnetic  strength  will  be 
obtained  by  decreasing  the  magnetic  resistance  of  the  magnetic  circuit.  This  may  be 
done  by  improving  the  magnetic  quality  of  the  iron  of  the  core  or  by  increasing  its 
diameter  and  decreasing  its  length. 


THE  MORSE   REGISTER. 

The  Morse  embossing  "register  "  which  was  in  extensive  and  almost  exclusive  use 
as  a  "  receiver  "  in  the  operation  of  the  Morse  telegraph  system,- until  the  present 
method  of  receiving  by  sound  was  adopted,  is  now  mainly  used  as  a  **call ''  recorder 
in  connection  with  the  District  Telegraph  Messenger  sei-vice,  Fire  Alarm  Telegraphy,  etc. 

The  ordinary  Morse  embossing  register  consists  of  an  electro-magnet,  usually 
operated  by  the  armature  of  a  main  line  relay,  which  electro-magnet,  placed  in  an 
oblong  frame  containing  clock-work  and  a  spring  motor,  by  means  of  which, two  brass 
rollers  are  given  a  tendency  to  rotate.  A  strip  of  paper  is  passed  between  these  rollers 
and  is  carried  along  by  them  when  the  instrument  is  in  operation.     An  extension  from 
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the  armature  lever  of  the  electro-magnet  carries  a  pencil  which,  in  certain  positions  of 
the  armature, is  caused  to  impinge  against  the  paper,  indenting  thereon  long  or  short 
dashes,  as  the  case  may  be,. which  indentations  appear  as  embossings  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  paper  strip. 

As  the  electro-magnet  is  operated  by  the  main  line  relay  any  signals  transmitted 
over  that  line  are  recorded  on,  and  may  be  transcribed  from,  the  embossed  strip  of 
paper. 

INK    RECORD  I NQ   MORSE   REGISTER. 

An  ink  recording  register  is  shown  in  Fig.  52.  The  manner  of  its  operation  will 
readily  be  perceived.  A  disc  d  and  an  ink-roller  i  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
register.  The  disc  is  caused  to  revolve  by  clock-work  gearing  within  the  box.  The 
ink-roller  is  held  lightly  against  the  disc  by  a  spring  s,  attached  to  the  aim  a,  which 

FIG  5a. 


INK  RECORDING  MORSE   REGISTER. 


carries  the  roller.  Thus  the  edge  of  the  disc  is  kept  wet  with  ink.  The  paper  is  palled 
along  by  the  rotation  of  rollei-s  r}  r  ^  ;  r  being  operated  also  by  gearing  within  the  box. 
The  armature  lever  of  the  electro-magnet  em  is  extended  to  a  point  just  under  the 
disc  D.  This  extension  of  the  lever  em  carries  a  flat  sleeve,  or  guide, in  the  upper  half 
of  which  a  slot  is  cut.  The  paper  is  passed  through  the  guide  in  the  manner  shown. 
Consequently,  as  the  armature  is  operated,  the  paper  is  alternately  lifted  up  against 
the  disc  and  withdrawn  from  it,  by  which  action  a  long  or  short  mark  is  left  ou  the 
paper  according  to  the  duration  of  the  impact  of  the  ])a|)er  against  the  disc. 
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This  ink  recording  instrument  can  be  used  in  any  place  where  the  ordinary  Morse 
register  is  applicable,  the  former  having  the  advantage  that  the  ink  record  is  much 
more  readily  decipherable  than  the  embossings  of  the  Morse  register. 

(For  a  description  of  a  self-starting  and  stopping  Morse  register,  see  District 
Telegraph  Service). 


AUTOMATIC   PAPER   WINDER. 


This  is  a  device,  Fig.  53,  used  in  connection  with  printing  telegraph  "  tickers*'  or 
registers  of  any  kind  in  which  paper  tape  is  employed.  Its  office  is  to  wind  up  the 
paper  as  fast  as  it  is  delivered  from  the  receiving  instrument.  The  reel  is  turned  by 
the  clock  spring  c.  The  paper  is  held  taut  by  the  weight-roller  Xy  as  shown  in  the 
figure. 


FIG.  53. 


AUTOMATIC   TELEGRAPH   SENDER. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  have  a  simple  means  whereby  Morse  signals  may  be 
automatically  transmitted.  This  may  be  done  by  the  Wheatstone  transmitting 
apparatus,  but  that  apparatus  can  hardly  be  classed  as  simple. 

The  principle  of  a  device  which  has  been  availed  of  at  intervals  by  different  ex- 
perimenters, probably  first  by  Edison,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  54.  At  the  left  of  the 
figure  the  top  of  an  ordinary  Morse  "  register,"  with  an  extra  attachment  consisting  of  a 
delicately  pivoted  lever  l,  whose  lower  end  rests  easily  on  the  paper  p,  are  shown.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lever  carries  a  contact  point  and  is  close  to  a  contact  point  c,  which  is 
part  of  a  circuit,  x^  in  which  is  included  a  sounder  s  and  battery,  b.  The  lever  itself  is 
also  part  of  the  circuit.  The  paper  p,  has  previously  been  embossed  by  the 
stencil  of  a  Morse  register  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  the  paper  is  drawn  along  by  the 
rollers  of  the  register,  the  embossings  on  its  sui-face  raise  the  lever  l,  and  cause  its 
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iipi»cr  end  to  close  the  circuit  at  c,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  depending  on 
whether  tho  embossing  is  a  dot  or  a  dash.  By  a  slight  modification  of  the  extra  attach- 
nil  tit  tbi;  lever  can  be  caused  to  reverse  the  polarity  of  the  battery  and  thus  be  made 
to  operate  si  '*  polarized  **  relay.  As  the  motion  of  the  lever  l  is  necessarily  limited 
a  iAom  adjustment  is  required  at  the  contact  points,  but  for  moderate  speed  this  is  an 
©asy  matter. 

This  method  of  automatic  transmission  has  frequently  been  suggested  as  a  means 


FIG.   54. 


AUTOMATIC  TELEGRAPH   SENDER. 


of  inst  meting  beginners  in  the  art  of  reading  by  sound  .The  paper  may  be  arranged 
a^  an  endless  band,  thus  repeating  the  same  characters  over  and  over,  if  desired, 
thereby  avoidiner  a  waste  of  paper  tape. 


TELEGRAPH  TRANSMITTERS. 

With  the  object  of  securing  a  simple  and  speedier  method  of  transmitting  the 
Morse  alplmbetthan  the  manual  key  method,  Morse  devised  several  arrangemenU; 
one  of  the  tinst  of  which  is  shown  in  Fiiy.  55.  It  consisted  of  a  plate  of  metal  a  on 
which  w^x^  several  pieces  of  metal,  the  length,  number  and  arrangement  of  which 
eorrespoiided  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  ^lorse  alphabet.  The  spaces  between 
the  raised  pieces  of  metal  were  filled  witli  an  insulating  material,  flush  with  the 
surface  of  the  raised  metal  pieces  to  secure  an  even  surface  on  the  plate.  The 
battery  was  connected  to  the  plate  by  a  binding  post  c,  and  a  metal  pointer  p,  having 
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an  insulated  handle,  was  connected  with  the  line.  Consequently,  when  the  pointer 
touched  any  one  of  the  raised  pieces  of  metal  the  circuit  was  completed.  The  opera- 
tor held  this  pointer  in  his  hand  and  drew  it  over  the  surface  of  a  desired  character, 
closing  and  opening  the  circuit  as  he  did  so  in  a  manner  to  correspond  to  that  letter* 
Another  somewhat  similar  device,  also  by  Morse,  consisted  of  a  metal  cylinder  on 
the  surface  of  which  the  characters  of  the  Morse  alphabet  were,  in  a  practically  similar 

no.  55. 


way,  arranged.  Above  each  of  the  characters  representing  a  letter,  a  key,  which  could 
be  readily  depressed  by  the  finger,  was  placed.  This  depression  brought  a  metallic 
brush,  connected  to  the  under  side  of  the  key,  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  same  act  of  depression  of  a  key  permitted  the  cylinder  to  make  a  partial 
revolution.  The  cylinder  being  connected  to  the  battery,  and  the  metal  of  the  key  to 
the  line,  the  foregoing  actions  resulted  in  the  transmission  of  Morse  characters.  These 
devices,  however,  did  not  get  into  extensive  use,  the  reasons  for  which  were  stated 
to  be  that  the  signals  were  not  transmitted  uniformly  by  the  pointer  in  the  hands  of 
the  operator  or  by  the  depression  of  the  key  upon  the  insulated  cylinder. 

The  complication  of  machinery,  also,  doubtless,  had  some  bearing  on  the  matter, 
as  in  those  days  the  bulk  of  business  was  not  great. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  that  these  methods  were  not  availed  of  to  meet  the 
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demands  of  increased  business,  later,  it  may  be  supposed  that  inasmuch  as  the  average 
operator  is  able  to  "send'*  with  an  ordinary  key,  as  fast  as  the  average  operator cau 
receive,  there  was  nothing  to  gain  by  increasing  the  speed  of  transmission. 

The  ttpewriteb  in  telegraphy. — Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  the 
"  typewriter  "  has  been  adopted  by  many  telegraph  operators  as  a  means  of  recording 
received  messages,  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  is  steadily  increasing  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  the  ability  to  manipulate  the  typewriter  expertly  is  now  virtually  essen- 
tial to  employment  as  operator  in  the  service  of  the  various  Press  associations.  Al8o> 
it  may  be  added,  in  the  Wheatstone  automatic  departments  of  the  telegraph  compa- 
nies of  this  country  the  telegrams  are  in  many  cases  "  transprinted  "  from  the  "  receiv- 
ed *'  slip  to  the  regular  message  blank,by  means  of  a  typewriter  in  the  hands  of  the 
*' copyist. "It  in  very  likely,  also,  that  as  soon  as  the  means  of  adjusting  the  telegraph 
blanks  to  the  typewriter  has  been  simplified  that  instrument  will  be  used  generally  in 
the  large  telegraph  offices  for  recording  despatches  as  they  are  received.  An  expert 
with  the  typewriter  can  write  from  60  to  70  words  per  minute.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  there  would  be  time  and  to  spare  for  the  insertion  of  "  time  received, "  the  op- 
erator's **  sign  "  etc.,  even  when  receiving  at  the  rate  of,  say,  45  or  55  words  per  minute. 


FIG.  56. 


Lfft^_ 


This  use  of  the  typewriter,  with  the  accompanying  gain  of  speed  in  transcription,  ha8 
revived,  in  some  quarters,  the  employment  of  means  for  increasing  the  speed  of 
transmission  of  signals  beyond  that  at  which  the  ordinary  operator  can  send,  and 
this  without  resorting  to  the  use  of  devices  for  especially  preparing  the  despatch  for 
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transmission.     One  of  the  devices  having  this  object  in 
Transmitter,  will  be  described. 


75 
vkpvr,  -sooiely,  the  La  Dow 


LA  DOW  TELEGRAPH  TRANSMITTER. 

The  La  Dow  Transmitter,  which  aims  to  overcome  defects  of  earlier  transmitters^ 
is  shown  in  side  view,  Fig.  56.  It  consists  of  a  key-board  an-anged  on  the  general 
plan  of  that  of  a  typewriter.  One  key  is  shown  at  c.  Each  key  is  pivoted  at  the 
right  hand  end,  as  shown  at  c.  It  is  held  in  its  normal  position  by  spring  c^  Near 
tbe  center  of  each  key  is  attached  a  rudder-shaped,  thin  piece  of  metal  f,  having  por- 
tions of  its  lower  edge  insulated,  as  shown  by  the  thick  lines.  Each  of  these  attached 
pieces  of  metal  has  a  corresponding  portion  of  its  lower  edge  insulated,  namely  at  a' 
in  the   figure.     The  rest  of  the  edge  is  divided  into   sections   corresponding  to  the 


letters  of  the  Morse  alphabet.  The  insulated  portion  a^  is  directly  over  a  metal  cyl- 
inder H  which  extends  under  all  of  the  keys,  and  which  cylinder,  when  in  use,  is 
kept  in  constant  rotation  by  a  suitable  spring,  or  motor,8hown  at  the  right  of  Fig.  57. 
A  flat  metal  spring,  or  brush  k,  rests  on  the  cylinder,  and  to  this  spring  the  battery 
is  attached,  the  line  being  connected  with  all  the  keys  at  e,  as  shown.  In  Fig.  56 
the  key  is  assumed  to  be  depressed.  This  places  the  insulated  portion  a^  of  f,  on  the 
cylinder,  the  result  of  which  is  that  f,  which  is  hinged  at  s,  is  carried  to  the  left 
a  certain  distance,  during  which  journey  the  metal  portions  of  its  lower  edge,  in  turn> 
mr.ke  contact  with  the  cylinder,   thereby  completing  tlie  circuit  for  a  period   corres- 
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ponding  to  the  lengths  of  the  uninsulated  portions.  In  the  case  of  f  it  will  be  seen 
tlmt  tht*  insula  ted  portions,  Fig.  56,  are  so  arranged  that  the  letter  a  will  be  trans- 
mi  ttt^d,  Whcrj  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  key  the  spring  s'  immediately  brings 
F  back  to  its  stjirting  point.  In  a  similar  way  all  the  other  keys  will  transmit  signals 
according  to  tiio  letter  assigned  to  them.  Suitable  means  are  provided  for  holding 
the  "  mdtkm  "  in  line.  Although  this  arrangement  is  designed  chiefly  to  increase  the 
ordiuary  B^K^ed  of  transmission  of  signals,  it  is  also  intended  for  those  who  may  have 
"n  ritt'i-s  *'  cnui)p»  or  who  may  not  be  expert  *'  senders".  This  transmitter  is  shown 
in  front  vivw  in  Fig.  57,  in  which  f  indicates  the  rudder-shaped  pieces  of  metal,  h  is 
the  cylinder- 


Sint'L*  llje  foregoing  remarks  concerning  the  type-writer  were  written,  many  of 
xhtmv  iiistniminte  have  been  placed  in  the  main  office  of  the  Postal  Tel^raph  Uom- 
|j;inyi  and  are  umployed  in  the  regular  service. 


FIO,  57  a. 


BUNNELL  SOUNDER   KE80NATOK. 


Tii  nrder  tlmt  the  noise  incidental  to  the  operation  of  the  type-writer  should  not 
fiilurfyre  witli  the  reception  of  the  Morse  signals  by  sound,  an  arrangement,  illustrated 
in  Fig.  57*7,  JKia  recently  been  devised,  whereby  the  signals  emanating  from  the 
ntHindtT  nrv  much  amplified,  and  by  which  the  sounder  may  l>e  placed  in  any  position 
4U»!<irt*d  by  thu  operator.  The  device  consists  of  a  resonating  box,  suspended  by  an 
jutjii^^talik'  sn]t|>ort,  and  within  which  the  sounder  is  placed.  The  local  ciixjuit  is  con- 
Uiirit^a  lo  tViv  i^ounder  by  flexible  wires  shown-  This  aiTangement,  it  is  obvious,  may  also 
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he  utilized  to  advantage  in  railway  station  offices,  and  in  other  places  where  confusing 
noises  prevail.  Another  advantage  gained  by  the  adjustable  feature  of  the  support, 
apart  from  its  use  in  overcoming  the  noise  of  the  type-writer,  is  that  the  sounder  may 
be  placed  so  close  to  the  ear  that  only  the  opei-ator  can  hear  the  signals ;  the  sounder 
itself  being  adjusted  down  accordingly.  By  this  means  complete  secrecy  is  obtainable, 
when  desired. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be  noted  that  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  attendants  of  quadruplex  and  duplex  circuits,  where  the  apparatus  is  "  bunched '' 
on  one  comer  of  a  table,  etc.,  (in  consequence  of  which  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  different  signals,  in  the  ordinary  way),  to  employ  a  rod  of  wood 
of  sufficient  length  to  reach  from  the  instruments  on  the  table  to  the  ear  of  the  at- 
tendant, for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  signals.  By  placing  one  end  of  this  rod  on 
the  base  of  the  proper  instrument,  and  the  other  end  to  the  ear,  the  signals  from  that 
instrument  can  be  heard  with  ease,  regardless  of  the  conflicting  noises. 


SWITCH  BOARDS. 


MAIN  OFFICB  SWITCH  BOARD. 


This  useful  piece  of  telegraph  apparatus  is  shown  diagrammatically  in  Fig.  5 5. 
It  consists  of  a  large  board,  or  series  of  boards,  of  any  desired  size,  on  the  face 
of  which  are  arranged,  vertically,  narrow  strips  of  brass,  termed  straps.  On  the 
back  of  the  board  are  other  strips  of  brass  or  copper  running  at  right  angles  to  the 
vertical  straps.  Metal  discs  connected  with  the  horizontal  strips  at  the  back  of  the 
board,  pass,  through  holes  in  the  board,  to  the  front  of  the  board,  flush  with '  the  sur- 
face of  the  straps.  The  discs  on  their  sides  nearest  the  straps,  have  semi-circular 
notches  cut  in  them.  Similar  notches  are  cut  in  the  straps  immediately  opposite  those 
in  the  discs.  "Pin"  plugs,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  59,  with  a  cone-shaped  metal  piece 
B  and  an  insulated  handle  r,  are  made  to  fit  in  the  hole  formed  by  the  t^o  semi-circles, 
thus  metallically  connecting  the  strap  and  back  strip  together,  for  a  purpose  which 
will  be  stated  presently. 

A  series  of  peculiarly  shaped, flat, metal  springs,  termed  "spring-jacksj'  are  placed 
at  the  foot  of  the  board,  one  spring-jack  under  each  strap.  In  some  cases  two  series 
of  such  spring- jacks  are  placed  under  the  board,  two  jacks  under  each  vertical 
strap.     A  board  thus  equipped  is  termed  a  "  double  spring-jack  switch   board  with 
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Straps."    The  number  of  straps  gives  a  designating  name  to  the  board,  as  for  instance, 
**  a  40-strap  double-spring-jack-board." 


A  series  of  such  spring- jacks  arranged  on  a  separate  board  is  shown  m  Fig.  60. 
In  that  figure  a  spring-jack  **  wedge "  is  shown  in  position.  The  wedge  is  usually 
formed  of  two  flat,  metal  strips,  insulated  by  a  hard  rubber  strip  from  each  other. 
The  upper  strip  is  shown  at  b;  the  under  strip  is  directly  beneath  b.  Two  insulated, 
flexible  conductors  within  one  cover,  c,  are  joined  separately,  by  suitable  means,  each 
to  one  of  the  metal  strins  on  the  wedge.     To  take  off  some  of  the  strain  from  the 
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flexible  conductors  a  piece  of  stiff  rubber  tubing  r,  is  placed  over  portions  of  the  in- 
sulated handle  /  of  the  wedge  and  the  conductor.  The  wedge  proper  is  about  4  inches 
long,  I  inch  wide  and  |  inch  thick. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  58,  s,  s  etc.  represent  the  vertical  brass  straps.  The 
dotted  lines  represent  the  horizontal  strips  behind  the  board,  and  which  are  metallical- 
ly connected  with  the  discs  d.     Pin  phigs  are  shown  inserted  at  f  and  x  x, 

FIG  59. 


J  is  a  spring-jack,  connected  by  "  office  "  wire,  (that  is,  a  pliable,  insulated  wire) 
at  p,  to  the  strap  2.  j*  is  also  a  spring-jack.  The  jack  is  hinged  as  shown,  and  is 
capable  of  being  moved,  as  at  w,  to  permit  the  insertion  of  one  or  more  wedges.  At 
the  end  of  the  "double  conductor"  cord,  remote  from  the  wedge,  the  terminals  are 
generally  run  into  separate  double  connecting  binding  posts,  as  at  dc,  below  the 
switch-board,  and  are  thus  connected  to  wires  leading  to  any  desired  desk  instrument 
in  the  operating  room. 

FIO  60. 

%  \  %.  %  %  Ik  WIWVSlS 


SINGLE  SPRING  JACK  BOARD. 

The  double  spring- jack  arrangement  allows  of  the  insertion  of  additional  sets  of 
instruments  into  the  circuit  when  desired.  For  instance,  another  wedge  could  readily 
be  inserted  at  x^ ;  the  space  between  the  two  jacks  j  and  j^  being,  in  practice,  much 
wider  than  would  appear  in  the  figure.  Other  instances  of  the  utility  of  the  spring- 
jack  and  wedge  will  be  be  found  in  connection  with  the  *'  Davis''  loop  switch.  Main 
batteries  mb,  mb^  are  connected  to  binding  posts  p  p^  attached  to  horizontal  strips,  as 
shown.  Fine  wires  are  connected  to  binding  posts  z  at  the  lower  end  of  each  spring- 
jack.  It  will  be  remembered  that  each  vertical  strip  is  equipped  with  a  single  or 
double  spring- jack,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  simplicity  but  two  straps  are  shown  thus 
equipped  in  Fig.  58. 
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By  means  of  this  switch-board  and  its  attachments,  the  chief  operator,  that  i% 
the  attendant  in  charge,  is  enabled  to  make,  with  ease,  rapid  changes  in  the  disposition 
of  wires,  desks  and  batteries. 

In  the  figure  the  "  positive,"  or  "copper"  battery  is  connected  by  a  plug  at  d  p,  via 
fltrip  b  and  disc  d,  to  strap  2,  thus  supplying  electromotive  force  of  positive  polarity 
to  the  line  wire  at  binding  post  z)  via  the  spring- jack  J,  through  one  side  of  wedge 
w,  to  the  desk  relay,  back  to  other  side  of  wedge  to  spring  j*.  In  a  similar  way  any 
other  line  wire  may  be  connected  with  battery  m  b^  by  the  insertion  of  a  plug  at  the 
proper  place. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  put  the  "  zinc,  *'  or  "  negative  "  battery  to  a  line  wire  it 
is  done  by  inserting  a  plug  so  as  to  connect  any  desired  strap  with  a  disc  attached 
to  the  horizontal  strip  c.  Thus  if  it  should  be  required  to  put  "  zinc  "  instead  of  '*  cop- 
per''  to  the  line  wire  now  connected  with  spring- jack  j^ ,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  plug  from  d  f  and  insert  it  in  the  next  aperture  above,  namely,  a. 

As  each  wire  entering  the  office  is  attached  to  the  binding  post  of  some  one 
strap,  it  is  plain  that, by  the  removal  of  a  wedge  from  one  spring- jack  to  another 
any  instrument  on  any  desk  may  be  speedily  put  into  the  circuit  of  any  desired  wire, 
since,  as  already  said,  each  desk  instrument  is  "connected  up"  with  a  wedge  at 
the  switch  board. 

For  large  offices  these  switch-boards  are  made  in  sections  of  40  to  50  straps 
and  1 5  to  30  honzontal  rows  of  strips  and  discs.  In  some  oases  also,  the  straps  are 
connected  by  office  wire  from  screw  post  p  to  post  z,and  the  line  wire  is  then  con- 
nected to  the  post  at  tlfe  back  of  spring- jack  j ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose  and  is  wasteful  of  "  office"  wire. 

The  battery,  or  e  m.  f.  for  the  operation  of  duplex  and  quadniplex  circuits  is 
brought  directly  to  the  0])erating  room  table,  or  desk  and  is  not  "  plugged  "  on  at  the 
switch.  This  being  the  case,  "  quadruplex  "switch  cords  require  but  one  conductor 
and  one  strip  of  metal  on  the  wedge.  An  instance  of  that  arrangement  is  shown  at 
Q,  Fig.  58,  where,  it  may  be  seen,  the  circuit  from  the  duplex  or  quadniplex  set 
passes  through  the  cord  and  thence  to  the  spring-jack  and  line  wire.  By  thus  insulat- 
ing one  side  of  the  wedge  it  leaves  the  strap  7  free  to  be  used  for  other  purposes  with- 
out interfering  in  any  way  with  the  quadfuplex  circuit.  To  permit  such  use  more 
effectually  the  quadruplex  wedge  in  q  might  be  inserted  at  q^. 

It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  be  able  to  insert  an  "intennediate"  battery  in  a 
circuit  which,  as  in  the  case  of  a  "  through  "  wire,  does  not  terminate  at  the  switch 
board.  The  intermediate  battery  b,  attached  to  the  horizontal  straps  ^  //,  as  shown, 
is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  two  wires  desired,  in  this  instance  the  wires  attached 
to  straps  4  and  5,  by  the  insertion  of  the  plugs  at  jr,  .v.  Should  it  prove  that  this  ar- 
rangement of  the  plugs  does  not  cause  the  battery  n  to  coincide  in  polarity  with  the 
batteries  at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit,  the  battery  b  may  be  "  reversed  "  by  remov- 
ing the  ])lugs  from  x  x  to  y  y. 

In  some  large  offices  as  many  as  5,  6  or  more  50  strap  sections  are  in  use, 
placed  side  by  side  or  in  different  parts  of  the  room  as  required. 

When  placed  side  by  side  it  is  easy  to  connect  together  two  remote   circuits  on 
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the  switch  board  by  joining  the  proper  horizontal  strips  of  the  different  sectioiis,  either 
by  a  suitably  arranged  plug  or  by  a  piece  of  wire.  Thus,  in  Fig.  58,  assuming  tlie 
straps  I  to  7  to  belong  to  one  section  £,  and  straps  8,  91  to  an  adjoining  sect^oa  w,  the 
two  horizontal  strips,  c  c  and  b  b  are  shown  joined  to  carry  battery  to  the  adjoimng 
sections.  The  lowest  horizontal  strip  is  the  "  ground  "  strip,  by  meand  of  which,  and 
a  pin  plug,  any  of  the  wires  may  be  grounded  without  battery.  This  strip  is  also 
connected  through  to  both  sections  e  w. 


WAY   OFFICE   SWrrCH   BOARD. 


A  form  of  switch  much  used  in  '^  way  "  offices,  as  distinguished  from  terminal  or 
main  offices,  is  shown  in  Fig.  61.  The  wires  are,  as  a  rule,  led  into  the  switch  at  the 
upper  binding  posts  and  into  the  instruments  Qn  the  right  hand  side  of  the  board. 
By  means  of  pin  plugs  the  desk  instruments  may  be  placed  in  the  line  or  not,   as 
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deeired,  or  the  line  may  be  caused  to  pass  through  the  switch  only,  by  inserting  a  pin 
in  the  corresponding  aperture,  a,  between  the  two  vertical  bars  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
board.  The  vertical  row  of  binding  j)08t8  on  the  right  are  connected  behuid  the 
board  to  the  notched  discs,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 
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Many  different  combinations  will  suggest  themselves  in  connection  with  this 
switch ;  for  instance,  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  way  office 
"  cut"   in  on  any  one  of  the  wires  passing  through  the  switch -board  it  may  be  quick- 


no.  62. 
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WAY  OFFICE  SWITCH. 

ly  done,  if  the  line  wires  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  62. 

By  thcMise  of  "  split "  plugs  sp,  the  "testing"   instnimcnt,  or  any  of  the   instru- 
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laents  connected  with  one  of  the  plugs,  may  be  readly  cut  in  on  any  of  the  wires. 
One  such  plug  is  shown  "  cut  in  "  on  wire  5,  thereby  inserting  *'  test "  instrument  r 
in  the  circuit. 

X  split  plu^  SPf  is  shown  m  sittached  to  tht^^  rohy  at  right  of  Fig*  62,  txud  separ- 
ately in  Fig.  63.  In  the  latter  figure  €  e^  aro  the  iiisulat<.'d  wires  passing  into  the 
insulateil  handle  /and  whieli  are  connected  to  the  brass  segments  n  b^,  which  latter 
are  in&nlated  from  each  other  by  the  iuuulaliiif^  material  i\  Of  course,  eare  must  be 
taken  to  turn  the  eplit  plug  in  the  aperture  of  the  switch  so  that  it  will  not  "short 
circuir'  the  relay  out  of  the  main  line  eircutt,  as  would  reault  if  one  half  of  the  plug 
touches  both  the  strip  and  disc.       ♦ 

» 


ROUNEj  split   PLUr* 


Lightning  arrefiterB  l  Aj  Figi*.  61  and  O2,  eouwi^tiug  uf  rial,  metal  discs,  which 
are  connected  by  a  strip  behiiul  the  board  with  tlie  ground,  are  placed  in  close 
proximity  to  the  upright  straps.     [Set  "  Lightning  Arresters''] 


wA\*  OFFICE  cm   oirj, 


A  common  form  of  cut-out  switch  for  oue-wire  way  offices  i^  shown  in  Fig.  64. 


WAY  OFFICE  CUT-Oirr. 


It  consists  of  a  metal  strap  s,  placed  on  a  small  base  board.  On  one  end  of 
the  strap  a  short  pin  /  is  attached.  A  similar  pin  /^  is  set  in  the  base  board. 
At  rest,  the  tension  given  to  the  strap  brings  /  snugly  against  /^     The  8])lit  phig 
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p,  shown  separately  in  Fig.  65,  is  grooved  on  its  sides  to  fit  the  pins  p  p>^  and 
it  is  capable  of  being  pushed  down  between  the  latter.  The  office  instrument  is  cop- 
neeted  by  suitable  wires  with  the  respective  sides  of  the  split  plug;  one  half  of  the 
plug  being  insulated  from  the  other  half. 


FIG.  65. 


SQUARE  SPLIT  PLUG. 


The  line  wire  is  brought  to  two  binding  posts  lw  lw^,  on  the  base  board,  lw^ 
is  connected  under  the  base  to  the  strap  s.  lw  to  the  pin  p^.  Thus  when  the  ping 
is  inserted  between  the  pin8,the  office  instrument,  or  relay,  is  put  in  the  line  wire 
circuit.  When  the  plug  is  withdrawn  the  relay  is  cut  out  and  the  line  wire  is  closed 
automatically  by  the  contact  of  the  pins. 


LIGHTNING    ARRESTERS. 

Many  of  the  so-called  lightning  arresters  in  use  on  telegraph  circuits  might, 
perhaps,  more  correctly  be  termed  lightning  "  deviators,"  since  the  object  of  their 
use  is  not  so  much  to  arrest  the  lightning^as  to  cause  it  to  deviate  from  the  path  lead- 
ing to  earth  through  the  instruments,  to  another  path  leading  to  the  earth  directly. 

Such  lightning  "arresters  "  are  those  which  are  placed  near  to,  but  not  indirect 
contact  with  the  telegraph  wire  to  be  protected.  They  frequently  consist  of  a  strip 
of  brass.  Fig.  66,  connected  by  a  wire  directly  to  the  earth  e.  Right  above,  or  be- 
side this  strip,  but  not  touching  it,  is  placed  another  strip  of  brass  forming  a  part  of 
the  line  circuit.  The  strips  are  separated  by  a  small  airspace  having  high  resistance. 
The  intention  is  that  when  the  line  is  liio^hly  charged  by  lightning  the  electricity  will 
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jtimp  orer  this  short  air  space  of  high  resistance  in  preference  to  following  the,  elec- 
trically, shorter  route  to  earth  through  the  instruments.  And,  taking  advantage  of 
the  tendency  of  electricity  to  jump  from  sharp  points,  the  side  of  the  strip  connected 
with  tfaEC  fine  is  made  with  a  serrated  edge  to  facilitate  the  desired  action. 


FIG.  66. 


3i?//Tt&'%Lmxn£r 


In  other  forms  of  lightning  *' arresters,"  the  line  strips,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  67, 
are  placed  upon  a  "ground"  strip  with  only  thin  layers  of  parraiin  paper  interven- 
ing. In  this  form  the  lightning  discharge,  in  passing  to  the  earth,  ruptures  the  par- 
raiin paper.  The  manner  in  which  the  plates  are  separated  by  this  paper  is  shown 
more  clearly  by  the  black  line  between  plates  p  and  B,in  Fig.  70. 


To  /n^/ru^r^ei^J^ 


In  many  way-office  and  other  switches,  a  disc  form  of  "  arrester  *'  is  used,  one 
disc,  connected  to  the  earth,  being  placed  over  two  strips.  The  discs  d  d,  Fig.  68,  are 
screwed  on  to  the  ground  strip  p  (which  runs  horizontally  the  length  of  the 
switch-board,  on  the  back  of  it)  but  do  not  touch  the  line  strips  s,  s  etc.  on  the  front 
of  the  board.  Fig.  68  represents  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus;  a  side  view,  or  cross 
section  of  the  same  may  be  seen,  in  Fig.  69. 
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In  the  latter  figure  the  separation  of  the  discs  d  from  the  strips  s  s  is  plainly 
shown. 

Combination  plate  and  "spider"  arrestee. — Another  form  of  lightning 
arrester  consists  of  a  fine  wire  of  some  alloy,  such  as  German  silver,  inserted  in  the 
line  wire  at  the  switch.  This  is  generally  placed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  forms  of 
*' arresters  "  previously  described.  This  wire  has  a  high  resistance  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  circuit  and  is  either  disrupted  or  fused  by  the  passage  of  an  unusually 
strong  current  of  electricity.  When  this  happens  the  "  lightning  '*  may  fairly  be  said 
to  be  "  arrested." 

no.  68.  - 


ARRESTER  ON  SWITCH-BOARD. 

This  combination  arrangement  of  fuse  and  ground  plate,  shown  in  Fig.  70,  or 
tiodifications  of  it,  is  now  almost  invariably  used  in  "  cable  boxes "  and  "  cable 
houses,'*  and  on  the  cupolas  of  telegraph  offices,  and  it  is  being  extensively  introduced 
on  switch-boards.    The  wire   used  has   a  diameter  of  about   5     to    7   mils,  equal 

FIG.  69. 


to  No.  32  or  No.  36  B.  w.  g.  A  mil  is  the  one  thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  binding 
screws  B  B,  to  which  the  fine  wire  is  attached,  are  specially  constructed  to  hold  the 
wire  without  injury.     Those  screws  have  double   connections,   one  for  the  line  wire 
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proper  at  Xj  on  the  main  body  of  the  binding  post,  and  the  other,  on  the  top,  con- 
sisting of  a  set  screw  arrangement,for  the  fine  wire.  Some  care  is  necessary  in  con- 
necting up  the  German  silver  wire.  The  connection  may .  be  facilitated  by  giving 
the  wire  a  few  spiral  turns  around  a  small  roll  of  card  paper,  which  wUl  give  the 
wire  a  slight  tension,  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a  small  surplus  upon  which  to 
draw  in  tightening  the  set  screws.  The  tension  is  useful  in  that  it  may  assist  in 
the  disruption  or  separation  of  the  wire  under  a  strong  current.  This  wire  is  known 
as  the  "  spider "  wire.  It  would  now  be  used,  even  if  not  effective  as  a  lightning 
arrester,  as  a  /use  wire,  to  protect  the '  office  apparatus  in  the  event  of  a  cross  with 
an  electric  light  circuit. 

The  arrangement  in  Fig.   70  dispenses  with  the  employment  of  one  row  of 
binding  screws,  three  rows  having  been  employed  formerly.      It  will   be  under- 


FIG  70. 


MS' 


stood  that  the  wood-screw  of  B  s^  is  not  connected  with  anything  but  the  wooden 
base.  The  ground  plate  e  and  the  brass  plate  p  con*espond  to  those  shown  in  top 
view.  Fig.  67,  the  brass  plates  p  being  separated  from  the  ground  plate  e  by  pan-afin 
paper. 

Magnetic  lightning  aerester. — Still  another  fonn  of  lightning  arrester 
in  use  in  the  telegraph  service  of  this  country,  and  one  which  is  used  also  as  a  pro- 
tection against  electric  light  or  other  strong  currents,  is  shown   in  Fig.    71.    It  is   a 


FIG  71. 
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**  magnetic "   lightning, or  current,  an-ester.    Tlie  line  wire  is  connected  at  screw 
post  8^,  with  the  apparatus,  which  is  mounted  on  a  narrow  base  board  b.     The   screw 
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rests  on  a  brass  strip  attached  to  the  base  board.  A  strip  of  brass  s,  hinged  at  p, 
extends  to  the  catch  c  which  is  rigidly  attached,  as  shown,  to  the  armatare  of 
the  electro-magnet  M.  There  are  but  a  few  turns  of  wire  on  the  electro-magnet 
The  strip  s  is  giveti  a  constant  tendency  to  spring  away  from  c  by  the  spiral  sprii^ 
at  X,  Tlie  spring  x  noimally  holds  the  catch  on  strip  s.  Ordinarily,  the  line  cir- 
cuit includes  the  strips  p,  b,  the  catch  c,  the  armature  and  the  coil  of  the  electa*o- 
magnet.  The  adjustment  of  the  retractile  spring  x  is  such  that  the  armature  is  not 
attracted  until  an  unusually  strong  current  passes  in  the  electro-magnet,  when  the  lat- 
ter attracts  its  armature.  This  act  releases  the  strip  s  which  springs  away,  opening 
the  circuit  at  c,  thereby,  if  the  action  has  been  prompt  enough,  preventing  injury  to 
the  office  instruments. 

Objection  is  sometimes  urged  against  this  class  of  arrester  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  prone  to  open  the  circuit  on  slight  cause,  and  does  not  always  do  so  when  it 
would  be  beneficial,  which  state  of  affairs  is  doubtless  due  to  improper  adjustment 
of  the  apparatus.  It  is  also  claimed  that  it  is  inoperative  in  the  presence  of  acciden- 
tal contact  of  an  alternating  current  circuit  since  the  rapidity  of  the  alternations 
prevents  the  magnet  from  acting  upon  its  armature. 

Electbo -THERMIC  ARRESTEE. — An  arrcstcr  showu  in  Fig.  72  has  recently  been 
devised  to  respond  to  either  continuous  or  alternating  currents.  It  operates  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  that,  when  a  powerful  current,  continuous  or  alternating,  flows  in 
a  wire  of  high   resistance  its  temperature  rises  and  the  wire  expands. 

KIG.    72. 
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In  the  figure,  w  is  a  short  wire  of  high  resistance  always  in  the  circuit,  s  is  a 
bent  lever  hinged  at  or,  and  normally  held  against  the  up-stop  c,  a  short  distance  from 
p,  by  the  tension  of  the  wire  w.  When,  however,  the  wire  w  is  heated  by  a  strong 
current  it  expands  and  permits  the  lever  s  to  drop  on  the  contact  p,  which  is  connect- 
ed with  the  earth,  thereby  diverting  the  current  from  the  apparatus  to  be  protected. 

QuADRUPLEx  LIGHTNING  ARRESTER.— Still  another  form  of  lightning  arrester, 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  an  additional  protection  to  the  apparatus  of  the  quad- 
ruplex,  and  known  as  the  Bunnell  "quadruplex"  lightning  arrester,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  73.  This  arrester  is  mounted  on  a  wooden,  or  ebonite  disc.  6  is  a  'ground'' 
plate  on  which  stands  a  metallic  cylinder,  over  which,  is  placed  a  small  metal  bob- 
bin wound  with  a  short  coil  of  thin,  insulated  wire. 
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ss  are  binding  posts  to  which  are  connected  the  line  wire  and  the  wire  leading 
to  the  qaadniplex  apparatus.  The  binding  posts  stand  on  plates  having  serrated 
edges  next  to  the  ground  plate. 

FIG.  73. 


QUADRUPLEX    LIGHTING   ARRESTER. 

The  objects  sought  for  in  the  construction  of  this  device  are  to  afford  a  short  path 
for  the  lightning  to  the  earth  by  way  of  the  ground  plate  g,  or,  by  fusing  the  fine 
wire  on  the  bobbin,  either  to  open  the  circuit  or  gi-ound  it  at  the  metal  cylinder. 
Should  the  wire  on  the  bobbin  be  destroyed,  as  should  be  expected  if  it  permits 
the  escape  of  the  lightning  charge,  the  circuit  may  at  once  be  closed  by  moving 
the  switch  x  over  on  to  the  plates  under  s  s.  The  bobbin  may  be  lifted  off  the  plate 
G,  and  another  bobbin,  previously  provided  for  this  emergency,  put  in  its  place. 
This  arrester  is  generally  set  up  on  the  quadruplex  table. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE     CONDENSER — STATIC     CHARGE— DISTRIBUTION    OF,  ETC. — INDUCTION,    MUTUAL,    SELF, 

ETC. — THE   RHEOSTAT. 


THE  CONDENSER. 


Theory. — When  by  any  means  an  insulated  conductor  is  charged  with  electricity, 
whctlior  by  friction  or  by  the  application  of  a  battery  or  other  source  of  electricity, 
it  is  fipusil  that  it  will  excite  or,  as  it  is  said,  ''  induce,"  in  any  neighboring  conduc- 
tor ii  t^hiirge  of  electricity.  It  is  further  found  that  if  the  electricity  in  the  first  body 
W  "  poEsitive,"  that  induced  in  the  neighboring  body  will  be  "negative."  For  ex- 
ample* In  Fig.  74,if  the  insulated  metal  plate  a  be  charged  by  the  positive  pole  of 
battL-ry  //  it  will  induce  in  the  adjoining  plate  b  a  charge  of  negative  polarity. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  plates  is  termed  a  "  condenser,"  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  indispensable  instruments  employed  in  multiplex,  piinting,  and  automatic 
teIegTa|iliy,   and  in  electrical  testing,  is  based  on  the  foregoing  fact. 

If  the  battery  ^,  Fig.  74,   be  removed  and  the  wire  connecting  it  with  a  be  in- 
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fiulutpn,  the  plates  will  retain  the  charge  for  a  certain  time,  depending  on  the  degree 
ol"  insiihiTion  of  the  plates.  If  that  were  perfect  the  charge  would  be  held  indefinite- 
ly. In  |jractice  this  degree  of  insulation  is  not  procurable,  so  that,even  as  regards  the 
hest  of  condensers,  the  charge  is  gradually  dissipated.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
till*  hutti TV  be  removed  from  plate  B,and  the  two  plates  be  at  once  joined  by  a  wire, 
:i  munh  fitary  current  will  pass  in  that  wire,and  it  will  then  be  found  that  both  plates, 
by  that  act,  have  been  discharged  of  their  electricity. 

The  electricity  induced  and  held  in  the  plates  of  the   condenser  in  the   manner 
stated  is  termed  **  static ''  electricity. 
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The  quantity  of  electricity  thus  accumulated  in,  or  at  the  plates,  is  proportional  to^ 
the  electromotive  force  of  the  charging  battery  and  to  the  "capacity"  of  the  con- 
denser. 

The  "  capacity  **  of  a  condenser  is  its  ability  to  contain,  or  accumulate  a  certain 
amount  of  electricity  under  a  given  electric  pressure.  The  capacity  may  be  likened,, 
for  example,  to  that  of  a  gas  meter  which,  under  a  certain  pressure,  will  contain  sl 
certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  gas.  At  such  a  time  we  may  speak  of  the  meter 
as  being  filled  with  gas, while  yet  it  may  be  capable  of  containing  much  more  gas 
under  a  higher  pressure;  gas  being  a  compressible  fluid.  Thus,  we  may  say,  in 
the  case  of  such  a  meter,  the  space  enclosed  by  which  is,  say,  i  cubic  foot,  that 
under  a  pressure  of  i  lb.  it  will  hold  a  cubic  foot  of  gas.  Obviously,  a  meter  en- 
closing 2  cubic  feet  of  space  will  contain  double  the  amount  of  gas,  at  the  same 
pressure. 

Gas  is  measured,  as  to  quantity,  in  terms  of  cubic  feet.  Water  in  terms  of 
the  gallon,  etc.  Analogously,  electricity  is  measured,  as  to  quantity,  in  terms  of  the 
€oubmb\  a  coulomb  being  that  quantity  which  will  flow  past  a  given  point  in  a  cir- 
cuit in  I  second,  when  the  current  strength  is  i  ampere.  When  an  electrical  condenser, 
under  a  pressure  of  i  volt,  holds,  or  accumulates,  i  coulomb  of  electricity,  it  is  said 
to  have  a  " capacity  "  of   i  farad;  farad  being  the  unit  of  electric  capacity. 

The  capacity  of  a  condenser  varies  with  the  distance  between  its  opposite  plates  y 

FIG.    75. 


being  greater  the  nearer  they  are  together.  It  increases,  other  things  being  equal,  as^^ 
the  size  of  the  plates  is  increased.  The  capacity  is  also  found  to  vary  with  the  insulat- 
ing material,  or  dielectric,employed  between  the  plates ;  being  gi*eater,  for  instance,^ 
if  the  space  be  occupied  by  glass,  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  than  if  occupied  by 
dry  air. 

This  property  of  insulators,  or  dielectrics,  which  permits  this  so-called  inductive 
influence  to  take  place  through  them,  or  by  which  the  inductive  influence  is  effected,  is 
termed  "  inductive  capacity."  The  property  which  this  inductive  capacity  of  a 
dielectric  imparts  to  conductors  is  termed   "electro-static  capacity." 

The  inductive  capacity  of  air  is  taken  as  the  standard  by  which  that  capacity  in 
other  dielectrics  is  compared. 

Air  being  i,  the  '*  specific  inductive  capacity  "   of  paraflin  is  found  to  be  about 
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a ;   India-rubber  2.5 ;  glass  3.25,  etc. 

The  electrical  condenser,  as  employed  in  telegraphy,  is  generally  constructed  of 
thin  sheets  of  tin-foil,which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  insulating  material 
such  as  parrafin  paper  or  mica. 

In  order  to  secure  a  large  area  of  conducting  surface,  thereby  to  increase  the 
-capacity,  the  alternate  tin-foil  plates  are  connected  as  ouUined  in  Fig.  75,  the  plates 
•of  the  respective  series  being  connected.  In  that  figure  the  horizontal  lines  represent 
the  alternate  sheets  of  tin-foil ;  the  blank  spaces,  the  insulating  material. 

The  practical  unit  of  electro  static  capacity  is  the  microfarad  (the  one-millionth 
part  of  a  farad.)  The  electro-static  capacity  of  3  miles  of  Atlantic  cable  is  about  i 
microfarad.  The  electro- static  capacity  of  an  ordinary  overhead  wire  is  about 
three  one  hundredths  of  a  microfarad,  pet-  mile. 

FIG.  76. 


^^^^^^^^^g^g^s^ass^^ 


THEORY  OF  ADJUSTABLE  CONDENSER. 


In  practice  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  be  able  to  vary  the  capacity  of  a  oon- 
-denser.  To  permit  this,  "adjustable'*  condensers  are  so  constructed  that,  by  the 
insertion  or  removal  of  metallic  plugs,  more  or  less  plates  of  tin-foil  are  brought  into 
or  cut  out  of  service. 

Fig.  76  indicates  the  manner  in  which  this  variation  of  the  capacity  of  a  con- 
denser may  be  accomplished.  A  desired  number  of  the  sheets  of  one  series  of  plates 
is  connected  in  groups  and  'each  group  is  then  connected,  separately,  to  brass  pieoes 
/,  as  at  8,  16,  32,  40,  80,  in  the  figure.  A  strip  of  brass  s,  provided  with  niches  for 
metallic  "  pin  "  plugs,  faces  the  pieces  p.    By  the  insertion  of  pin-plugs  any  one  or  all 
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of  the  groups  can  be  connected  with  the  brass  strip  s.  In  the  figure,  groups  8  and 
32  are  thus  connected,  the  other  groups  being  left  inoperative.  All  the  "ground" 
plates  are  joined  together  and  brought  to  the  screw-post  a,  but  only  so  many  of  them 
as  may  be  opposite  the  groups  joined  to  the  strip  s  will  be  "  active."  The  exti^pnal 
connections  of  the  condenser  are  made  at  the  screw  posts  h  and  g. 

Standabdanb  coMMEBaAL  coNDENSEBs.— The  fonu  of  '^standard"  concl^nser 
usually  employed  ip  testing  is  represented  in  Fig.  77.  The  capacity  of  su^  C<^- 
densers  is  generally  i  or  ^  microfarad. 

FIG  77. 


STANDARD  CONDENSER. 


The  ordinary  condenser  used  in  telegraphy  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  78.  The  capacity  of 
these  condensers  is  generally  stamped  on  their  ends — it  ranges  from  ^  to  10  or  more 
microfarads. 

FXO.   78, 


ADJUSTABLE  CONDENSER. 

Fig  79  is  a  form  frequently  employed  in  the  Wheatstone  automatic  duplex  sys- 
tem. A  modification  of  this  form  also  is  shown,  theoretically,  in  chapter  on  the  Wheat- 
stone  automatic  telegraph  system. 

Ordinary  condensers  such  as  are  used  in  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphy  are 
required  to  have  an  insulation  resistance  of  about  40  megohms,  per  microfarad,  after 
one  minute  of  "  charging,"  or  electrification.  (See  Chapter  XXXI,  and 
also  remarks  at  end  of  this  section.)  For  example,  a  condenser  of  5  microfarads 
capacity,  having  a  total  insulation  resistance  of  8  megohms,  will  meet  the  require- 
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inents  of  40  megohms,  per  microfarad.    Condensers  may  be  tested  for  capacity  by 
the  method  described  in  connection  i^rith  Capacity  tests. 

When  a  number  of  condensers  are  joined,  in  the  manner,  for  instance,  in  which 
the  plates  8  and  32  are  connected  in  Fig.  76,  they  are  said  to  be  connected  in  mul- 
tiple, and,  thus  connected,  each  set  of  plates  adds  to  the  total  capacity  proportion- 
ally to  its  capacity.  In  other  words,  each  condenser  adds  to  the  total  capacity 
virtually  as  each  conductor  connected  with  othei-s  in  multiple  adds  to  the  total  conduct- 
ance of  the  circuit;  hence  the  joint  capacity  of  condensei-s  in  multiple  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  respective  capacities  of  the  condensers. 


FIG, 


WHRATSTONE  CONDENSER. 


When  condensers,  as  for  example,  Ci,  Cg,  Cg,  are  connected  as  in  Pig.  80,  in 
which  the  inner  terminal  of  one  condenser  is  joined  to  the  outer  terminal  of  the 
other,  throughout,  they  are  said  to  be  connected  in  series,  or  "  cascade.  ^' 

In  telegraphy  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  connect  condensers  in  series.  In  testing 
it  is  sometimes  done  to  secure  a  greater  variation  of  "capacities."  The  rule  for 
finding  the  total  capacity  of  condensers,  in  series,  is  similar  to  that  for  finding  the 
joint  resistance  of  conductors  in  multiple,  namely. — 

The  totaiy  of  resulting  capacity  of  condensers  in  series  is  equal  to  the  reciprocal  of  the 
sum  of  the  reciprocals  of  the  respective  capacities  of  the  condensers^  {See  Joint  Resistance.) 

Condensers  may  be  tested  for  insulation  resistance  by  the  direct  deflection  meth- 
od of  measuring  high  resistances. 

The  insulation  resistance  of  standard  condensers  may  be  made  very  high,  in  some 
cases  a  resistance  amounting  to  8000  megohms,  per  microfarad,  has  been  attained. 

Electrification. — When  a  battery  is  applied  to  the  terminals  of  a  condenser, 
in  which  the  dielectric  is,  for  instance,  paraffin,  India-rubber  or  gutta-percha,  it  is 
noticed  that  the   current  does  not  immediately  die  out,  but  decreases  gradually.     In 
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some  condensers  indications  of  a  decreasing  current  are  still  observable  at  the  end  of 
several  hours,  and  on  discharging  such  condensers  the  first  strong  current  of  discharge 
is  followed  by  a  gradually  decreasing  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the 
current  of  charge. 

This  phenomenon  is  termed  electrification.  It  is  referred  to  elsewhere  as  being 
very  noticeable  on  gutta-percha,  and  India-rubber  covered  cables.  It  is  not,  however, 
noticeable,  or  but  very  sUghtly,  in  condensers  in  which  the  dielectric  is  air,  and  but 
to  a  slight  extent  in  the  best  make  of  standard  condensers;  the  currents  of  charge 
and  discharge  in  such  cases  being  of  momentary  dui-ation. 

FIG.   So, 


CONDENSERS  ARRAIfOED  IN  SERIES,  OR  CASCADE. 

This  phenomenon,  electrification,  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  gradual  "  polariz- 
ation"  of  the  dielectric,  in  other  words,  to  the  setting  up  of  a  .counter-electromotive 
force  in  the  dielectric  opposed  to  that  of  the  charging  battery,  the  result  being  that 
the  current  through  the  dielectric  is  gradually  reduced,  in  a  manner,  at  least,  analo- 
gous to  that  in  which  the  current  is  reduced  by  the  polarization  of  a  voltaic  cell. 
When  electrification  has  ceased,  or  after  it  has  progressed  for  a  stated  time,  {See 
Chap.  XXXT  )  the  resistance  of  the  condenser  is  calculated.  It  is  a  debated  ques- 
tion whether  the  resistance  at  the  first  instant  of  charge,  or  the  apparent  re- 
sistance after  electrification  has  ceased,  is  the  true  resistance  of  the  dielectric. 


STATIC   CHARGE,   DISTBIBUTION   OF,    ETC. 

When  electric  pressure  is  applied  to  the  terminal  of  a  conductor  such  as  a  tele- 
graph wire,  or  cable,  the  latter  receives  a  "  charge  *'  of  electiicity  after  the  manner  of 
a  condenser.  Such  a  wire  or  cable  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  a  condenser,  the  con- 
ductor being  one  of  the  plates  and  the  earth,  water,  or  the  armor  of  the  cable,  the 
other  plate;  the  air, or  other  insulating  medium  between  the  conductor  and  earth  or 
the  armor,  serving  in  the  same  capacity  as  the  insulating  medimB,  or  dielectric,  of  the 
condenser. 

Thus,  such  a  conductor  possesses,  in  addition  to  "resistance,*'  the  property  of 
electro-static  capacity,  by  virtue  of  which  it  takes  a  static  "  charge.'' 

The  static  capacity  of  a  wire  or  cable  varies  with  its  length  and,   as   in  the  case 
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of  a  condenser,  with  the  area  of  the  surface  of  the  cpndo^c^,  and  with  the  nature 
and  thickness  of  its  insulating  covering.  The  static  ^'cha^ige'"  of  a  wire  or  cable, 
varies  directly  with  its  static  ca|>a^ty  and  with  the  eleelroHi^ivefor^ 

When  electromotive  force  is  applied  to  the  terminal  of  a  long  coB^ductor,  or 
cable,  the  other  end  of  which  is  "  open,"  thi^re  will  be  at  firsi  a  sudden  inrush  of 
electricity  due  to  the  ''  chargi^ ''  of  the  conductor,  but  afterwards  the  current  di- 
minishes more  <^  lesf  G^^adually,  according  to  the  extent  that  '*  electrification  "  takes 
place.  When  the  electromotive  force  is  applied  to  the  terminal  oi  a  conductor,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  placed  to  earth,  the  first  rush  of  current  is  partly  due  to  its 
electro-static  capacity;  the  normal  current  which  follows  is  explainable  by  Ohm's  law. 

When  a  "  steady  "  current  is  flowing  in  a  circuit  it  is  known  that  the  potential^ 
or  pre8sure,falls  in  direct  proportion  as  it  "  overcomes  "  resistance.  For  example,  if^ 
in  Fig.  8 1,  the  line  b  represents  the  resistance  of  a  wire  of,  say,  loo  ohmSyfrom  x  to  t, 
and  the  perpendicular  line  a,  the'  electromotive  force,  lOo  volts,  of  the  circuit,  and  if 
the  wire  be  grounded  at  y,  the  fall,  or  "  slope  "  of  potential,  as  it  is  also  termed,  will 
be  represented  by  the  line  f.  If  then  the  pressure,  at  x,  is  loo  volts,  at  a  point  along 
the  wire,  say,  50  ohms  from  X,  that  is,  midway  of  the  circuit,  it  will  have  fallen  to 
50  volts,  and  at  any  other  selected  point  of  "the  circuit  it  will  be  found  that  the 
pressure  will  have  fallen  in  direct  proportion  to  the  resistance  overcome. 

The  extent  to  which  the  potential  has  fallen  at  any  point  of  a  circuit  may  be 
graphically  shown  by  a  diagram  such  as  Fig.  81,  and  as  recourse  to  similar  drawings 
will  be  frequently  had  in  the  course  of  this  work  to  facilitate  certain  explanations^ 
it  may  be  well  to  dwell  further  on  the  subject  here,     {see  also  Wheatstone  bridge.) 

For  example,  assuming  the  vertical  line  a  to  be  subdivided  into  100  parts,  each 
representing  i  volt,  and  the  line  Rinto  100  parts,  each  representing  i  ohm,  if  a  ver- 
tical line  be  drawn  from  any  point  on  r,  say,  at  o  (50  ohms)  to  the  line  F,  and  a 
horizontal  line  be  then  drawn  from  the  intersection  of  that  vertical  line  with  the  line 
F,to  the  line  a,  the  horizontal  line  will  touch  a  at  a  sub-division  corresponding  to  the 
potential  on  the  wire  at  o,  namely,  50  volts.     (The  wire  being  to  earth  at  y.) 

In  practice  the  term  electromotive  force  is  now  often  used  to  indicate  the  total 
electromotive  force  in  a  circuit.  The  term  "  potential  difference  "  is  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  difference  of  potential,  or  pressure,  that  exists  between  any  parts  of  a  cir- 
cuit. For  instance,  in  the  example  just  given,  the  "electromotive  force"  of  the 
circuit  is  100  volts;  the  "potential  differenccy "  or  difference  of  potentials,  between  x 
and  o  is  50  volts;  that  between  o  and  y  50  volts  also. 

A  wire  or  cable  also,  like  a  condenser,  takes  a  charge  proportionate  to  the  differ- 
ence of  pressure  at  its  respective  plates;  the  plates,  in  this  sense,  being  the  conductor 
proper  and  the  armor  or  earth.  Consequently,  as  the  potential,  or  pres8ure,fall8  in  a 
conductor  in  direct  proportion  as  resistance  is  overcome,  it  follows  that  the  static 
charge  of  a  wire  or  cable  is  not,  under  all  conditions,  the  same  at  each  point  of  its 
length ;  as  will,  perhaps  be  clear  by  further  reference  to  Fig.  81  • 

For  example,  assuming  first  that  the  positive  pole  at  x  is  placed  to  the  line  and 
that  the  latter  is  grounded  at  y,  the  slope  of  potential,  as  before,  is  represented  by 
the  line  f  Hence,  lines  drawn  from  the  point  a  on  r  to  the  line  f  and  thence  to- 
A,  will  indicate  the  potential  at  that  particular  point  to  be  about  66.6   volts.     Other 
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lines  drawn  similarly  from  s  at  the  point  b  will  show  the  potential  at  ^  to  be  33.3 
Tolte,  etc. 

If  then  we  should  attach,  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  condensers  c,  and  galvanom- 
eters G,  of  exactly  similar  capacities,  respectively,  to  the  wii*e  h  at  points  x,  a,  b  and 
T  and  should  measure  the  potential  difference  at  those  points  in  the  usual  way  *  we 
would  find  that,at  X  it  would  be  100  volts;  at  i,  66.6  volts;  at  2,  33.3  volts,  while 
no  difference   of  potential  would  be  perceptible  at  y. 

Calling,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  capacity  of  each  condenser  i,  the 
charge  accumulated  in  the  condenser  at  x  would  then  be  100;  that  at  a  would  be 
66.6;  that  at  b  would  be  33.3,  while  the  chaise  of  a  condenser  connected  with  the 
wire  at  y  would  be  nothing,  since  in  that  case  the  wire  is  at  zero  potential.  The 
total  charge  of  the  condensers  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  their  respective  charges. 
Since, then, a  conductor  in  taking  a  charge  acts  like  a  condenser,  it  follows  that, 
oiider  the  conditions  of  battery  and  wire  stated,  and  assuming  each  portion  of  the 
conductor  to  have  an  equal  electro- static  capacity,  the  charge  at  point  x  of  the  conductor 
would  be  the  maximum ;  at  unit  portion  a  it  would  be  \  less ;  at  unit  portion  b  it 
would  be  \  less,  while  at  unit  portion  y  the  charge  would  be  zero.  Similarly,  for 
any  other  particular  portion  of  the  conductor  the  charge  will  be  found  to  vary  with 
the  potential  of  the  conductor  at  that  portion,  and  the  total  charge  of  the  conductor 
will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  various  charges  at  each  portion  of  the  conductor. 

As  pointed  out  by  Sir.  Wm.  Siemens,  the  sum  of  those  charges  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  superficial  area  of  the  triangle  a  f  b,  Fig.  81. 


FIG.  8z. 


wo* 


DISTRIBUTION  OF   •'  CHARGE," 

The  superficial  area,  or  surface  enclosed  by  a  triangle  is  equal  to  one-half  the  pro- 
*ttct  of  the  altitude  of  the  triangle  by  its  length ;  in  other  words,  it  is  equal  to  one-half 
"^e  superficial  area  of  a  square  or  parallelogram  having  similar  altitude  and 
*^gth.  Hence,  if,  for  example,  we  assume  the  capacity  of  a  conductor,  say,  500 
^^  in  length  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  i  microfarad,  per  mile,  its  total  charge, 
or  quantity  of  electricity  accumulated,  with  an  electromotive  force  of  20  volts,   would 

^  — -_?  =    500,  that  is  assuming  the  conductor  to  be  "  grounded  "  at  one  termi- 

^-  The  potential  of  the  same  conductor  with  its  distant  terminal  open,  or  with  the 

•  See  Eiectric-d  Testing. 
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positive  p<)le  to  line,  would  be  equal  at  all  points,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  line, 
Bi  in  Fig.  8i.  The  total  charge  of  the  conductor  in  this  case  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  parallelogram  azpb;  in  other  words,  the  charge  with  the  wire 
open  is  double  that  with  one  terminal  to  ground.  In  both  of  these  cases,  since  the 
charging  electromotive  force  is  assumed  to  be  positive,  the  charge  would  also  be 
positive. 

If  a  negative  pole  should  be  placed  to  the  line  at  y,  Fig.  8i,  the  fall  of  pressure 
along  the  con<iiictor  would  be  indicated  by  the  line  n  n'  and  the  charge  from  x  to 
0,  which  would  be  positive,  would  be  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  triangle  a  b  x; 
wbilu  the  eliarge  from  o  to  Y,  which  would  be  negative,  would  be  proportional  to  the 
area  of  the  triangle  b  r  n',  and  the  total  charge  of  the  conductor  would  be  equal  t) 
the  algebraic  sum  of  those  charges,  and  these  "  charges,''  if  allowed  to  unite,  or  mii, 
would  nullify  each  other. 

It  may  Ito  noted  here  that  although  the  "  potential  "  at  various  points  of  the 
conductor,  may,  under  certain  conditions,  be  of  different  values,  the  current  strength 
in  a  conductor  is  equal  at  all  points,  as  may  be  proven  by  the  insertion  of  similar 
galvanometers, G  g',  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the  circuit  r,  when  it  will  be  found  that, 
while  a  BU^ady  cxurent  is  flowing  in  the  wire,  those  galvanometers  will  each  show 
an  equal  deflection. 

^TATir  CHARGE  OP  A  CONDUCTOR. — The  Statement  that  the  static  "  charge  "  of  a 
wire  or  cable  varies  directly  with  the  electromotive  force  maybe  illustrated  by  the 
aid  of  a  diagram. 


FIO.  8x  a. 


In  Fig.  8 1  a,  let  r  represent  the  resistance  of  a  conductor  of  two  sections  of  equal 
length, having  a  resistance  of   50  ohms  each;  v  the  electromotive  force  at  x. 

Fii^t,  taking  the  conductor  from  x  to  x,  grounded  at  x,  with  an  assumed  electro- 
motive fotce  of  10  volts,  the  total  charge,  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  various  charges  at 
all  the  points, raay  be  represented,  as  in  the  previous  section, by  the  triangle  a  ^  Cp 

namely,  ^^^^-  =  250. 

Second,  doubling  the  length  of  R,   but  retaining  the  electromotive  force  at  10 

volts,  the  cliarge  will  now  be  represented  by  the  triangle  a  d  r^  namely,  — i? — ? — - 
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=  500- 

Third,  doubling  the  electromotive  force,  r  remaining  50,   the  charge    will  be 

represented  by  the  triangle  v  b  d;  namely  ^?_i_55*=  500. 

The  total  charge  of  a  wire  or  cable  with  distant  terminal  ''open  "  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  formula,  thus : 

Q  =  E  X  K  X  L,  where  q  is  the  total  charge  in  coulombs,  e  the  electromotive 
force  in  volts,  k  the  capacity  of  cable,  per  mile,  in  microfarads,  and  l  its  length,  in 
miles. 

With  the  distant  terminal  to  ground  the  total  charge  may  be  represented  thus : 
B  X  K  X  L 

Q  =  — ^ — 

The  manner  of  ascertaining  the  static  capacity  of  a  conductor  is  described  under 
chapter  on  Electrical  Testing.    {See  Capacity  Tests.) 


MUTUAL  INDUCTION  BETWEEN  PARALLEL  WIRES — SELF  INDUCTION. 

Electro-magnetic  mutual  induction. — When  an  electric  current  flows  in  a 
wire  it  is  observed  that  variations  in  the  strength  of  current  have  the  effect  of 
**  inducing"  momentary  currents  in  adjacent  parallel  wires. 

For  example,  in  Fig,  82  let  a  and  b  be  two  parallel  circuits;  b  the  battery  or 
other  source  of  electromotive  force,  in  a. 

K  the  key  k  be  opened  and  closed  at  intei-vals  it  will  be  seen  by  the  deflections 
of  the  galvanometer  g  that  "  current  "  is,  at  such  times,  set  up  in  b,  and  that  the  cur- 
rent set  up  when  the  key  is  closed  is  opposite  to  that  originated  when  the  key  is 
opened;  and  further,  that  the  current  originated  in  b,  at  the  **  closing,"  is  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  of  the  current  due  to  battery  b. 

This  eflect,  or  so  much  of  it  as  may  be  electro- magnetic,  and  which  is  termed 
''mutual  induction,"*  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  magnetic  lines  of  force  which 
emanate  from  a  wire  conveying  a  current,  in  rising  and  falling,  "  cut "  the  parallel 
wire  and  induce  in  it  currents  which  vary  in  strength  with  the  current  flowing  in  the 
first  wire. 

The  induction  coil  used  so  extensively,  among  other  ways  in  connection  with  the 
telephone  transmitter,  is  an  instrument  constructed  to  avail  of  the  mutual  electro-mag- 
netic induction  between  parallel  wires.  The  turns  of  the  fii-st  wire,  or  the  **  primary,  '^ 
in  which  the  battery  is  placed,  being  adjacent  to  the  "  secondary  "  wire,  the  makes  and 
breaks,  or  rapid  variations  in  the  strength  of  current  of  the  primary  circuit,  **  induce  "^ 
currents  of  opposite  polarity  in  the  secondary  coil.  A  core  of  soft  iron  is  embraced  by 
the  coils  to  increase  the  density  of  the  magnetism  and  thereby  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  induced  current  as  the  lines  of  force  increase  and  decrease,  in  rising  and  falling. 


♦    Eleciro-inagnetic. 
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Electbo-static  mutual  induction.— It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  a 
oonductor  of  electricity  receives  a  "  static  '*  charge  it  induces  in  a  neighboring  conduc- 
tor, as,  for  instance,  b,  in  Fig.  82,  a  charge, of  opposite  polarity  to  the  charging  battery. 
The  charge  in  b  is  due  to  static  induction.  In  the  act  of  taking  this  charge  a  momen- 
tary current  is  established  in  b,  and  when  the  originating  charge  is  withdrawn  a  mo- 
mentary current  is  set  up  in  b,  as  it  assumes  its  "  non-electric  state." 


FIG.  83. 


These  currents  are  said  to  be  due  to  mutual  electro-static  induction,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  due  to  mutual  electro-magnetic  induction. 

In  connection  with  the  "Edison"  system  of  "  train  and  station  "  telegraphy,  this 
"  static  "  effect  is  utilized. 

Self  INDUCTION  op  conductors. — When  an  ordinary  Morse  key  in  a  main  line, 
or  the  ai-mature  lever  of  a  relay  controlling  a  local  circuit,  is  **  opened, "  a  spark  may 
generally  be  observed  at  the  contact  points.  This  is  more  noticeable  on  circuits  in 
which  there  are  many  electro-magnets.  These  sparks  are  due  to  the  phenomenon 
which  for  many  years  was  tenned  "  extra  current,  "  but  which  is  now  generally  term- 
ed the  current  of  "  self-induction, "  or  the  induction  of  a  current  upon  itself. 

It  is  known  that  the  resistance  of  the  air  space  between  the  contact  points  of  a 
key  is  very  high,  as  compared  with  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  and  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  i  or  2  volts,  used,  for  instance,  in  a  local  circuit,  to  "  drive  "  a 
current  across  that  space.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that,  at  the  moment  of  opening  the 
key,  a  much  higher  electromotive  force  must  be  developed  in  the  circuit  than  that  due 
to  the  local  battery. 

The  explanation  is,  that  the  lines  of  force  which,  in  falling,  originate  in  a  parallel 
conductor  amomentaiy  current,  also  *  cut "  the  wire  in  which  the  current  which  pro- 
duced them  is,  or  was,  flowing. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  "lines  of  force  "  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit,  induces 
in  the  wire  a  momentary  high  electromotive  force,  which  increases  with  the  length 
of  wire  and  the  number  of  electro-magnets,  or  relays,  in  the  circuit.  It  will  be  un- 
derstood that  the  "lines  of  force"  around  the  wires  of  the  relay  are  more  numerous 
than  those  surrounding  the  line  wire  and,  consequently,  in  "collapsing,"  produce  a 
proportionately  higher  electromotive  force.  The  effect  of  this  "  extra  "  electromotive 
force  is  to  cause  an  "  extra  current "  in  the  circuit  which  is  in  the  same  direction  a« 
the  current  due  to  the  original  electromotive  force. 
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On  the  othgr  hand,  when  the  circuit  is  closed  and  the  lines  of  force  are  '*  rising,*' 
diey  cut  the  wire  in  a  direction  tending  to  set  up  an  electromotive  force,  counter  to 
that  of  the  battery,  with  the  result  that  the  full  strength  of  the  battery  current  is 
not  attained  inunediately.  Thus,  the  effects  of  self-induction  of  a  wire  are  to  retard 
the  rise  of  the  current  and  to  prolong  its  fall.  These  effects,  in  rapid  automatic  teleg- 
raphy, perceptibly  diminish  the  rate  of  signaling. 

Some  methods  of  diminishing  the  effects  of  self-induction  will  be  found  describ- 
ed in  connection  with  the  Rheostat,and  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system. 


THE  RHEOSTAT,  OR  RESISTANCE  BOX. 

In  electrical  testing,  and  in  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphy,  etc.,  the  introduc- 
tion of  "extra'*  resistance  into  a  circuit  is  very  frequently  necessary,  for  various  pur- 
poses. For  instance,  in  testing,  a  coil  of  small  wire,  of  known  resistance,  is  often 
wed  to  ascertain,  by  comparison,  the  resistance  of  a  wire,  or  substance,  the  resist- 
aiKJe  of  which  is  unknown;  and,  in  duplex  and  quadiniplex  telegraphy,  coils  of  wire 
we  used  to  "  balance,"  as  it  is  termed,  one  wire  against  another,  etc.  The  coils  of  wire 
iwed  for  such  purposes,  and  many  analogous  ones,  are  most  generally  placed  together 
in  one  box,  termed  a  "  rheostat,"  or  resistance  box. 

FIO.  83. 


It  is,  of  course,  desirable  that  these  resistance  coils  should  not  occupy  much  space, 
*nd  for  that  reason  an  alloy  possessing  high  electric  resistance  is  generally  employed 
in  this  capacity.  In  practice  the  wire  most  generally  used  in  the  coils  is  Grerman  silver. 
The  resistance  of  German  silver  is  about  twelve  times  greater  than  that  of  copper. 

In  many  electrical  tests  and  in  many  systems  of  telegraphy  in  which  rheostats 
^  employed,  it  is  undesirable  that  the  coils  should  produce  any  magnetic  effect, 
^^  to  the  passage  of  current  through  them. 
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To  prevent  such  magnetic  effect  the  coils  in  rheostats  are  "  double<l "  back 
on  diemselves  in  the  manner  indicated,  in  Fig.  83.  The  result  is  th^t,  as  the  same 
ourrent  passes  through  parallel  portions  of  the  coils  in  opposite  directions,  as  outlined 
by  the  arrow  heads,  no  perceptible  magnetic  effect  is  produced;  the  explanation 
being  that  any  tendency  of  the  current  in  one  portion  of  the  coil  to  set  up  magnetic 
effects  is  counteracted  by  a  current  of  equal  strength,  in  the  opposite  direction,  in  the 
parallel  portion  of  the  coil. 

The  coils  of  the  rheostat  are  usually  mounted  on  bobbins,  and  are  connected  up 
in  the  "  rheostat,  "  practically  as  shown  in  Fig.  83  a. 

The  brass  plates  numbered  3000,  2000,  1000,  etc.,  are  set  in  the  ebonite  cover  of 
a  box  of  suitable  size  to  hold  the  coils ;  one  terminal  of  a  coil  being  connected  to  one 
brass  plate,  the  other  terminal  to  the  next  brass  plate.  The  numbers  indicate  the  re- 
sistance of  the  respective  coils,  in  ohms. 


FIG.  83  a. 


The  brass  plates  have  semi-circular  openings  cut  in  them  into  which  metal  plugs 
P,  Fig.  83,  and  a,  b,  c,  Fig.  83  a,  can  be  inserted  to  connect  any  two  brass  plates  for  the 
purpose  of  "  short  circuiting  *'  any  coil  whose  terminals  come  to  the  particular  plates 
into  which  a  plug  may  be  inserted.  Thus,  when  the  brass  plates  are  connected  by 
plugs,  as  at  A,  B,  c,  in  the  figure,  the  2000,  1000  and  500  ohm  coils  are  short-cir- 
cuited out  of  circuit;  that  is,  those  coils  will  not  be  traversed  by  a  current  passing 
through  the  other  coils, because  of  the  very  low  resistance  of  the  metal  plugs,  as  com- 
pared with  the  resistance  of  the  coils,  which  low  resistance  of  the  plugs  practically  di- 
verts all  current  from  the  coils  short-circuited  thereby. 

By  thus  inserting  or  removing  the  plugs,  obviously,  more  or  less  resistance  can  be 
inserted  or  withdrawn  from  a  circuit  at  will. 

Other  forms  of  rheostats  will  be  found  described  in  chapters  on  Wheatstone 
bridge,  the  Whcatstoiie  automatic  system,  the  Quadruplex,  etc. 
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GALVANOMETERS. 

In  the  electrical  tests  required  in  practical  telegraphy  the  inBtrument  c^hiefly  used 
( is  the  galyanometer. 

The  term  galvanometer,  as  the  word  implies,  signlfit^s  an  ios^tniment  for  "meas- 
nring^*  electricity.  The  galvanoscope  is  an  instrument  desigaed  to  indicate  merely 
the  presence  of  electricity  in  a  substance.  In  many  of  the  tests  necessary  in  teleg- 
raphy the  galvanometer  is  used  as  a  galvanoscope,  or  "indicator"  of  the  preHence  of 
an  electric  current,  and  only  rarely  as  a  direct  means  of  measuring  the  strength 
of  current,  but  the  results  obtained  are,  nevertheless,  iiuliri^ctly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  current  is,  so  to  speak,  measured,  as  may  be  evident  from  the  ensuing  descrip* 
tioM  of  certain  forms  of  galvanometers. 

The  galvanometers  mostly  used  in  telegraphy   are   tlie  tangent  galvanometer, 

via.  8*. 


the  "detector/'  and  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer. 

Theory.— It  has  been  established  that  the  earth  is  a  maL^tiei,  having  north  and 
Wttth  "poles,"  between  which,magnetic" lines  of  force"  aro  canstantly  passing.  A 
nugnetic needle  freely  suspended  tends  to  point  north  ruid  south  because  of  the  di* 
rpctive influence  of  the  earth's  magnetic  lines  of  force;  in  otlior  words,  because  the 
iJiagnetic  lines  of  forceof  the  needle  seek  to  obey  the  Uinleriiy  of  magnetic  Hues  of 
force  to  coincide  in  direction.  When  iuthis  position,  namely,  pointing  north  and 
8outh,  the  needle  is  said  to  be  in  the  magnetic  meridian. 

When  a  magnetic  needle  is  held  parallel  to  a  wiix*  lonveyiug  an  electric  cur- 
rent  the  needle  will  be  deflected.  This  deflection  of  tlie  needle  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  magnetic  lines  of  force,  which,  as  stated  more  fully  tlnewhere,  (Chap.  TIL) 
wuTound  a  wire  in  which  an  electric  current  is  flowing.  The  direedoti  of  the  de- 
flection of  the  needle  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  cvirreut  in  the  wire.  For  ex- 
ample,  assuming  the  needle  to  be  freely  suspended  above  the  wire^  as  in  Fig.  K4,  it 
the  current  in  the  wure  be  flowing  towards  the  north  jiule   of  tho   needle^  liie   Sf>utH 
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pole  will  be  deflected  to  the  right  of  the  wire.  If  the  current  be  flowing  toward 
th©  eouth  pole  of  the  needle  the  north  pole  will  be  deflected  to  the  right  of  the  wire. 
If  the  needle  be  placed  beneath  the  wire  the  deflections  will  be  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tions. 'ITie  extent,  or  angle,  of  deviation  of  the  needle  will  vary  with  the  strength 
of  cuiTent  in  the  wire,  but,except  for  very  small  deflections,  will  not  be  proportional 
thereto ;  which  remark  will  be  amplified  later  on. 

Upon  this  action  of  the  needle  in  the  presence  of  a  wire  in  which  a  current  is  flow- 
ing the  operation  of  the  galvanometer  is  based.  As,  however,  the  effect  due  to  a 
§iQgle  wire  would  produce  a  very  limited  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  unless 
the  current  in  the  wire  were  quite  strong,  or  the  needle  very  sensitive,  or  both,  it  is 
customary,  in  the  construction  of  ordinary  galvanometers,  to  arrange  the  wire  in  the 
form  of  a  coil,  or  ring,  of  many  convolutions,  in  the  center  of  which  the  needle  is 
BuspemletL  By  this  means  the  effect  is  multiplied  manifold  and  galvanometers  capa- 
lole  of  responding  to  very  minute  currents  in  the  coil  are  thus  obtained. 

no.  85. 
B  D 


If  the  earth's  magnetic  influence  upon  a  magnetic  needle  should  be  temporarily 
eliminated  while  the  needle  is  at  the  center  of  a  coil  of  wire  carrying  an  electric 
current,  what  has  been  said  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  earth's  magnetic  influence 
upon  the  needle  would  be  true  of  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  coil, 
namely,  ihe  needle  would  tend  so  to  turn  that  its  magnetic  lines  of  force,  and  those 
of  the  eoil^  would  be  alike  in  direction,  and,  consequently,  it  would  turn  at  a  right 
anglo  to  tlio  plane  of  the  coil.  But  the  earth's  magnetic  influence  upon  the  needle  is 
not  eliminated,  except  under  special  conditions  to  be  referred  to  later.  This  being 
so,  when  a  magnetic  needle  is  so  placed  within  a  coil  of  wire  that  the  earth's  mag-  j 
netic  force  tends  to  point  it  north  and  south,  while  that  of  the  coil  tends  to  point  it , 
east  and  west,  it  will  point  neither  due  north  nor  due  west,  but  will,  in  fact,  assume 
a  position  between  those  points. 

In  mi  chanics,  when  two  or  more  forces  act  upon  a  point,  the  combined  effect  of 
those  forces  is  termed  the  resultant  force,  and  the  forces  thus  producing  that  result- 
ant are  termed  its  components.  Analogously,  it  has  been  found  that  the  position 
will  ell  ;k  Magnetic  needle  will  assume,  when  placed  as  stated,  will  be  that  due  to  a 
resultant  force  composed  of  the  two  magnetic  forces. 

THE   TANGENT  GALVANOMETER. 

The  tangent  galvanometer  depends  for  its  operation  as  a  current  meter  on  the 
Jaw  thai  the  currents  which  may  flow  in  its  coil,  or  coils,  are  proportional  to  the  tan- 
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genUof  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle  due  to  those  curreiiLs.  This  law»  it 
will  he  found,  is  derived,  primarily,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  cleflt.*ction 
of  the  needle  is  due  to  the  resultant  force  of  the  earth's  and  the  coirs  magtietio 
forces. 

The  resultant  of  two  such  forces  as  those  referred  to  can  he  graphically  indi- 
cated hy  a  diagram  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  85,  which  illustrates  what  h  termed 
the  parallelogram  of  forces;  the  principle  of  which  may  be  stated  as  follows:  If 
from  the  point  /,  on  which  two  forces  are  assumedly  acting,  the  lines  a  c,  a  b,  be  drawn, 
representing  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  respective  forces,  utu!^  from  thnso 
lilies,  as  sides,  two  other  lines,  c  d  and  b  d,  be  drawn,  to  complete  the  parallelogram, 
then  a  diagonal  if,  from  a  to  d,  will  represent,  in  direction  and  magnitude,  thi?  re- 
soltant  of  the  two  forces.  This  statement  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fullowing  well- 
known  mechanical  experiment.  In  Fig.  86  let  the  weights  ^  j' 2  be  fiuspended,  as  iodi- 
cated,  by  light,  flexible  cords;  the  cords  attached  to  x  z  being  passed  over  small  pul- 
leys in  such  a  manner  that  friction  may  be  neglected.  The  three  wiiglitSj  or  forcest 
are  then  acting  upon  the  point  p,  and  the  weights  come  to  rest  in  a  position   where  x 

z    exactly   counterbalance  y.      In   the   actual   ex- 
periment  a  slate,  or  black-board    h  mwaWy  placed 
r^  \  J^    7M        immediately     behind     this     arr:uigeniciit     of     the 

\.  /  \(^  weights,  cords  and  pulleys  so   that  tlie  direction 

1  \.  I  of  the  cords  may  be  readily  traced.     The  line  a  b' 

Ip  N.     /       /  will  then  represent  the  direction  in  wliich  the  force 

X  is  acting;  the  line  ac',  that  in  winch  z  is  acting, 
and  the  line  a  a',  that  in  whieh  llie  force  _y  is 
acting.  Divide  a  portion  a  c,  of  the  line  a  C  into 
as  many  units  of  length  as  tljere  are  units  of 
weight  in  «,  and  a  portion,  a  b,  of  a  n'  into  as  many 
units  of  length  as  there  are  units  of  weight  in 
Xy  and  complete  the  parallelognmi  a  b  l>  c, 
y  by  drawing  the  lines  c  d;  b  d.      Then,     accord. 

ing  to  the  principle  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  the  diagonal  d  \%  the  resultant  of 
ibe  forces  x  and  2,  and.  as  this  resultant  force  is,  in  strength,  equal  to,  and,  in  direc* 
tion,  opposite  to  the  force  >',  the  diagonal  ^should  contain  as  many  units  of  length 
M  there  are  units  of  weight  in  7,  which  will  be  found  to  be  the  ease.  Should  ih^ 
weighu  AT  or  «  be  varied,  the  diagonal,  or  resultant, will  also  vary,  Imt  whenev^ir  eqnil- 
ibrium  is  obtained  it  will  be  found  that  the  diagonal  will  always  represent  in  m:igni- 
tade  and  direction  the  resultant  force.  It  may  also  be  noted,  in  connection  with  tlie 
application  of  this  principle  to  the  case  in  point,  that  it  will  be  foiitnl,  that  the  icngik 
of  the  line  D  B,  taken  from  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  diagonal,  will  also  bo 
a  measure  of  the  magnitude  of  the  force  which  that  line  represents;  the  line  i>  n.  it 
is  understood,  being,  in  length,  equal  to  the  side  c  a,  of  the  parallelogram.  In  Fig, 
87  several  such  parallelograms  are  shown. 

The  two  forces  now  to  be  considered  are  those  due  to  the  earth's  magnetic  JitUt^ 
and  the  magnetic  field  of  the  coil,  and  the  object,  or  point  assumetl  to  be  acted 
«pon,  ig  that  of  the  end  of  a  short  magnetic  needle,  pivoted  at  v,  wl  tlie  center  af 
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a  ooil,  or  ring  of  wire.     The  needle  is  assumed  to  be,  normally,  in  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian B  A%  and  in  the  plane  of  the  coil. 

As  it  mny  be  taken  for  granted  that,  in  the  space  about  the  needle,  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  docs  not  vary  in  strength,  that  strength  may  be  called  i.  The  direc- 
tion in  whioli  that  strength  is  exerted  on  the  needle  may  then  be  indicated  by  the 
line  A  B,  and  the  strength^  that  is,  the  magnitude,  i,  may  also  be  indicated  by  tha 
9ame  line<  The  i^trength  of  the  magnetic  field  of  a  coil,  however,  in  the  space  about 
tlio  needle,  mny  l>e  varied  as  desired,  but  we  may  begin  by  calling  it  i  also.  As 
the  force  of  that  field  is  exerted  at  right  angles  to  a  b,  its  direction  may  be  repre- 
scnteii  by  the  line  a  c.  A  parallelogram,  a,  b,  c,  d,  may  now  be  finished  by  drawmg, 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  stated  rule,  the  lines  c  d,   and  d  b,  as  sides.    The 


FIG.   87. 


/ 
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resultant  of  the  two  forces,  each  having  a  strength  of  i,  will  then  be  represented 
by  tlie  diagoTjal  a  d,  and,  since  this  diagonal  represents,  in  direction  and  magnitude, 
the  reBultmit  of  the  two  forces  a  b,  ac,  a  needle  acted  upon  by  two  such  forces  would  be 
deflected  to  a  ^msition,  or  an  angle, coincident  with  the  resultant  line  a  d. 

If.  now,  tlie  strength  of  the  magnetic  field  of  the  coil  be  increased  three-fold, 
Its  strength  will  lie  indicated  in  the  figure,by  the  line  a  c'  The  strength  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  force  remaining  as  before,  namely,  i,  a  new  parallelogram  is  finished 
by  the  lines  c'  d'  nnd  d'  d,  and  the  resultant  force  will  be  represented  by  the  diag- 
onal, A  u'l  aad  a  rieedle  acted  on  by  two  such  forces  would  be  deflected  to  a  position 
45oincident  with  that  resultant. 

A  means  of  ai^uertaining  the  resultant  force  due  to  the  earth's  and  coil's  mag- 
netic forces  is  then  afforded  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  magnetic  needle  will 
he  deflected  to  a  i)osition,  or  angle,  coincident  with  the  diagonal  representing  the  re- 
sullaiit  of  the  component  forces.  For  example,  if  it  is  found  that  a  magnetic  needle, 
capabk  of  describing  a  circle  having  a  radius  equal  to  the  line  ab,  is  deflected  to  an 
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angle  of,  8ay,  71®,  {see  Fig.  87,)  we  know  that  the  diagonal  e  will  represent  the  reeultant 
of  the  two  magnetic  forces  producing  the  deflection. 

We  have  seen  that  a  diagonal  touching  the  line  b  d'  at  the  point  3,  Fig,  S7,  rep- 
resents the  resultant  force  of  a  magnetic  force  of  3  acting  against  a  magnetic  force 
of  I,  on  the  needle  p.  We  may  see  further  that  a  magnetic  force,  due  to  the  coil, 
which  would  cause  a  deviation  of  the  needle,  against  the  magnetic  force  of  the  e^irth, 
to  an  angle,  or  degree,  where  a  line  continued  therefrom  would  touch  the  line  b  d',  at 
2,  would  have  a  strength  of  2;  and  that  a  magnetic  force  due  to  tlu^  coil  of  ii\^ 
similarly  acting  against  the  magnetic  force  of  the  earth,  would  defleL-t  the  needle  to 
an  angle  where  the  diagonal  E  would  touch  the  line  b  d',  midway  between  2  and  3, 
namely,  at  2.5,  etc.,  the  line  b  d'  lengthening,  or  shortening,  directly  as  the  strength 
of  the  magnetic  force  of  the  coil  is  increased   or  decreased.     It  thua  follows,  from 

Fto.  m. 


i-hat  Las  been  eaid,  that  the  length  of  the  line  bd',  reckoned  from  b,  Fig.  87,  to 
the  pijii It  where  it  may  lie  touched  liy  a  diagonal,  or  resultant  \u\q^  \%  directly  pro- 
fjortional  to  the  strength  of  the  coir^  miignetic  foree*  Further,  aa  the  magnetic  force, 
^  field,  of  a  coil,  mir rounded  by  air,  is  proportional  to  the  strength 
*>f  the  current  flowing  in  it,  it  also  follows  that  the  strength  of  currvnt  in  such  a  coil 
'Will  aUo  he  proportional  to  a  line  Himihir  to  n  D,  For  example,  if  a  current  of  i  am- 
pwe  in  the  coil  ahonld  originate  a  magnetie  force  at  the  need  Us  sufficient,  when, 
^■ting  aep^iiimt  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  to  protluee  a  n^Hiiltant  foree,  rej>re- 
setitcdby  the  line  A  i>,  (Fig,  H7,)  then  a  current  of  3  am]KTes  will  V?e  re<piired  to  origi- 
nate that  magnetic  force  which,  also  acting  against  the  earth's  magnetic  force,  causei 
a  resultant  represented  by  line  a  d'. 

Asdiiming  a  circle  with  a  radius  a,  to  be  drawn  around  F,  Fig.  SB,  a  straight 
Hue,  such  as  T, (which  corresponds  to  line  b  d,  or  h  d'  in  Fig,  87,)  drawn  from  a  jioint 
Con  a  circle,  but  not  cutting  it,  is  termed  u  fant^ftti;  and  a  line  drawn  from/',  throngh 
aav  ilegnfe  of  the  circle,  less  than  90°,  will  touch  a  tangent  at  a  point  w^hieli  is 
termed  the /aff^r«/ of  the  angle.  For  example,  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  45°  iSj 
in  this  ease,  01;  that  is,  the  line  o  1  is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  v  o  o\  Analogously, 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  71°  is  3,  etc.  In  referring  to  the  angle  of  deflection  of  a 
magDetfc  needle,  its  tangent  is  termed  the  "tangent  of  the  angle  of  detlvetion/'  The 
tangent  in  this  case,  may,   for  the  j)urpose   of   illustration,   be   said  to   eorreepond   to 
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one  of  those  nides  of  the  parallelograms  which  represents  the  magnetic  force  due  to 
the  eoiL  Since,  then,  the  "  tangents"  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle  with- 
iu  a  coil  of  wire,  may  be  shown  to  be  proportional  to  the  strength  of  the  currents  in 
the  coil  the  converse  law  is  deducted,  that  such  currents  are  directly  proportional  to 
the  '*  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle. ''  This  law,  however,  only 
liolds  whyii  the  needle  of  the  galvanometer  is  acted  on  by  the  two  forces  uniformly  at 
all  points;  which  will  only  be  the  case  when  the  lines  offeree  of  the  coil  are  of  suffi- 
cient length  in  a  straight  line  to  furnish  a  practically  uniform  field  around  the  needle, 
r^gardiesB  of  the  position  it  may  assume. 


FIG.  89. 


Fig.  89  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  earth^s  magnetic  lines  of  foroe; 
for  whik%  taken  as  a  whole,'  those  lines  of  force  are  curved  lines,  any  portion  of  them, 
of  the  length  of  an  ordinary  magnetic  needle,  is  so  slightly  curved  as  to  be  practi- 
cally yUriiight.  Hence,  the  earth's  lines  of  force,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  needle, 
may  be  considered  as  being  of  uniform  direction  and  strength,  and  it  only  remains  to 
insure  tliat  the  magnetic  lines  of  the  coil  shall  also  be  practically  uniform  in  direc- 
tion in  that  jjortion  of  the  field  where  the  needle  is  placed,  in  order  to  secure  the 
CTsentJals  necessary   to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  referred  to. 

We  havf  seen,  (Chap.  Ill)  that  a  wire  carrying  a  current,  is  surrounded  by  mag- 
netic lilies  of  force,  in  concentric  circles. 


pio.  90. 


When  wires  conveying  a  current  are  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  if  the  current 
in  eaeh  wire  is  in  opposite  directions  there  is  found  to  be  repulsion  between  the 
•'limn'*  nf  the  respective  wires,  which  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  90.  When  the 
fiuTent  m  ill  similar  directions  in  the  respective  wires  there  is  found  to  be  attrac- 
tion In^wci-n  the  lines  of  force,  which  then  tend  to  coalesce  and  form  larger  circles, 
as  outliuodiaFig.  91  .       These  actions  are  virtually  similar  to  those  of  the  poles  of 
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nuignetSy  which,  when  '^  unlike, "  attract  each  other,  and,  when  '^  like ,"  repel  each 
odier;  the  attraction  and  repulsion  being  due  to  the  tendency  of  the  lines  to  coin- 
cide in  direction;  this  very  tendency  in  the  case  of  like  poles,  as  stated,  apparently 
producing  repulsion. 

When  a  wire  carrying  a  current  is  formed  into  a  ring,  or  circular  coil,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  at  any  two  opposite  parts  of  that  ring  the  current  will  be  flowinsr  iii  oppo- 
site directions,  and  hence,  the  form  of  the  lines  of  force  within  such  a  coil  may  be  in- 

FIO.  91. 


dicated  as  in  Fig.  92.     In  that  figure  c  c'are  sections  of  a  circular  coil  of  wm  taken 
It  diametrically  opposite  points.      The  space  within  the  dotted  lines  /  may  rupr^si?nt 


FIG.  9a, 


tbephne  of  the  coil,  the  small  dots  a  section  of  the  earth's  lines  of  force,  and  the  eurv- 
ed  lines  the  lines  of  force  that  emanate  from  the  coil.     Similar  cur\'ed  lint^s  miiv  be 
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FIG.  93. 


assumed  to  emanate  from  every  other  part  of  the  coil.  It  is  8een,in  Fig.  92,  that  the 
lines  nearest  the  coil  have  a  sharper  curve  than  those  more  remote  therefrom,  and  that 
those  lines  near  the  center  of  the  coil  are  nearly  parallel.  Hence,  if  a  magnetic  needle 
be  placed  in  the  center  of  the  coil,  as  at  x,  it  will  be  in  that  portion  of  the  field  of  the 
coil  where  the  lines  are  most  uniform  and,  if  the  needle  employed  be  a  very  short  one 
in  comparison  with  the  diameter  of  the  coil,  it  may  be  moved  to  a  position  of  right  angles 
to  the  plane  of  the  coil,  (as  shown  in  the  figure)  an  angular  deflection  not  obtained  in 
practice,  without  emerging,  very  materially,  from  the  unif oim  field.  In  constructing 
a  galvanometer,  therefore,  which  is  intended  to  avail  of  the  law  that  the  currents 
flowing  in  a  coil  are  proportional  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflections  of  the 
needle,  a  needle  whose  length  is  from  six  to  eight  times  less  than  the  diameter  of  the 
coil,  is,  generally  used,  which  ratio  is  found  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  practical  work. 

A  form  of  tangent  galvanometer  much  used  in  tele- 
graphy  is  shown,  theoretically,  in  Fig.  93.  It  consists 
of  coils  of  insulated  wire,  forming  a  circle,  at  the  center 
of  which  a  very  short  magnetic  needle  is  freely  sus- 
pended. One  of  the  coils  of  the  wire  surrounding  the 
needle  consists  of  a  ribbon,  or  band  of  copper;  the  other 
convolutions  are  wound  and  connected  as  shown.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  variable  effect  upon  the  needle,  as 
may  be  required,  the  convolutions  are  **  tapped ''  at 
various  points,  and  led  to  the  metallic  discs  marked 
o,  I,  10,  50  and  200.  If,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to 
place  in  circuit  all  of  the  convolutions,  a  metallic 
plug  is  inserted  between  the  brass  plate  p  and  the 
disc  marked  200.  All  the  other  discs  on  the  left  hand 
side  are  left  disconnected.  If  it  is  desired  to  use  only 
the  copper  ribbon,  the  plug  is  inserted  at  the  disc 
marked  o.  If  it  is  desired  to  include  the  convolutions 
o,  I  and  10  the  plug  is  in8ei*ted  as  shown  in  Fig.  93. 
It  is  sometimes  desirable  to  be  able  to  reduce  the 
deflection  of  the  needle  without  altering  the  electro- 
This  may  be  done  by  placing  in  the  galvanometer  cir- 
cuit one  or  more  of  the  resistance  coils  r  r,  which  may  be  short-circuited  by  metal  plugs, 
in  the  usual  way.  In  the  figure  the  5000  and  500  ohm  coils  are  short-circuited  and 
the  lo-ohmcoil  is  in  circuit.  The  external  wires  are  connected^  to  binding  screws  b,  b. 


TANGENT  OALVANOMBTER  (THEORY.) 


motive  force  of  the  battery. 


Western  imioN  tangent  galvanometer. — This  form  of  tangent  galvanometer, 
as  consti-ucted  for  service,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  94.  It  is  known  as  the  Western 
Union  Standard.  The  coils  of  wire  of  the  galvanometer  are  contained  in  the  vertical, 
circular,  grooved  frame  R.  This  frame  is  about  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  resist- 
ance spools  are  enclosed  in  a  circular  box,  under  the  base  of  the  instrument;  the  base 
is  composed  of  hard  rubber.  The  instrument  is  supported  on  three  adjustable  legs, 
by  means  of  which  it  is  levelled.    The  needle  is  balanced  on  a  jewelled  pivot;  some- 
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times  it  is  suspended  from  the  arch  of  the  coil  or  other  Biutable  point*    The  Icn^li 
of  the  needle  is  |  inch. 

As  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  read  deflections  from  the  needle  itself,  owing  to 
the  small  circle  which  it  would  describe,  there  is  fastened  to  it>  at  rigtit  augleSj  a  long, 
light  pointer  of  some  non-magnetic  material ,  ^nvh  jib  uUimtnum,  the  ends  of  whidi  ex- 
tend to  curved  scales  on  the  circumference  of  a  dial  plact  d  immeiliately  beneath  the 
ends  of  the  pointer.  Any  deflection  of  the  needle  deflects  the  pointer  to  an  equal 
angle.  On  one  half  of  the  dial  the  degrees  of  a  circle  up  to  90*^,  on  each  side  of  a 
zero,  are  marked.  When  normally  at  rest,  tlie  needle,  being  then  under  the  directive 
influence  of  the  earth *s  magnetism  only,  points  north  and  south.  Wben  current  is  not 
flowing  in  the  coil  it  is  turned  so  as  to  be 
directly  in  line  with  the  needle.  Con- 
geqaently,  the  pointer  at  such  times  will 
lie  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
coil,  and  its  ends  will  be  over  the  zeros 
of  the  scales.  When  current  is  caus- 
ed to  flow  in  the  coil,  the  needle  is 
deflected,  and  the  extent  of  this  deflec- 
tion is  shown  in  degrees  by  the  pointer. 

Table  of  tangents. — If  the  strength 
of  currents  flowing  in  the  coil  were 
directly  proportionate  to  the  angles  of 
deflection  of  the  needle  we  would  know 
tbat,if  a  given  current  deflected  the 
needle  to,  say,  20®,  a  current  which 
▼ould  deflect  it  to  40°  would  be  of 
doable  the  strength  of  the  firet  cur- 
rent. But,  as  such  is  not  the  case, 
it  is  necessary,  in  using  the  tangent 
galvanometer,  first  to  note  the  degrees 
of  deflection  of  the  needle,  and  then 
ascertain  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the 
deflection. 

To  facilitate  finding  these  tangents,  a  table  of  tau^euls,  similar  to  thut  given  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter,  is  usually  employed.  In  ihh  table  it  is  assumed  tiiat  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  45°  is  unity,  or  i,  and  that  the  Inugeuthil  line  i?^  divided  into 
any  number  of  divisions  of  equal  length.  For  iustanee,  the  tangent  of  45°,  in  Fig* 
88,  being  i,  tangent  2  represents  a  space  on  the  Yini^  from  1,  eqnnl  to  tli:it  whieh  i  rep- 
resents from  o to  I,  and  so  on.     These  divisions  are  ivsHumed  U>  Ue  dlvidid  agairr    into 

100  or  1000  parts.     Thus,  by  reference  to  the  table  it  is  found  that  tlie  tangent  uf  20^ 

«  0.364,  that  is,  £^0  0^1- 

These  tables  are  then  used  in  the  following  way : 

For  example,  assume  that  the  needle  is  dellecte<l  hy  %  given  current  to  an  angla 
of  2o<*,  and  that  a  diflFerent  current  deflects  it  l^  an  an^rlu  uf  30^,     Uy  refereui-e  to  thi* 
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table  of  tangents  it  is  found  that  the  tangent  of  20®  is  0.364  and  the  tangent  of  36®, 
Q.728.  As  the  currents  ill  question  are  proportional  to  these  tangents  it  is  evident 
that  the  last  cunent  has  twice  the  strength  of  the  first,  since  c.364  is  to  0.728  as  i 
Ib  to  2, 

Knowing  this  biw,  then,  and  utilizing  it  in  connection  with  Ohm's  law,  it  is 
quite  QOB-y  to  avuil  of  it  in  testing.  For  instance,  if,  with  a  given  electromotive  force 
and  a  giv(»n  resistance  hi  fi  circuit,  a  deflection  of  36®  is  obtained,  and  with  the  same 
flentromotive  force,  but  ;i  ^Ufferent  resistance,  20®  is  obtained,  we  conclude  that  this 
last  resistance  h  just  double  that  of  the  former.  For,  as  we  have  just  seen,  since  the 
tangentof  ao'^  1^*364,  iiamtty,  half  that  of  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  36®,  which  is  .728, 
it  follows  that  the  ciirrtnit  s^trength  must  have  been  halved  to  cause  the  diminished 
deflection,  and,  by  Ohm'a  luw,  it  is  known  that  with  a  constant  electromotive  force, 
the  halvintr  of  the  current  strength  in  a  circuit  must  be  due  to  a  doubling  of  the  re- 
eistanct!,  etc* 

In  some  forms  of  tangent  galvanometers  one-half 
of  the  circumference  of  the  dial  is  allotted  to  a  scale 
on  which  the  tangent  of  the  angle,  instead  of  the  de- 
gree of  the  angle,  is  marked.  This  avoids  reference 
to  a  table  in  calculating  results,  and  when  rough 
results  only  are  desired  it  is  a  convenient  arrangement, 
but  when  greater  accuracy  is  required  the  table  should 
be  refen-ed  to. 

ASTATIC   6ALVAN0MBTEB8. 

In  order  to  eliminate  as  much  as  desired  the  effect 
of  the  earth's  magnetic  influence  upon  the  needle  of  a 
galvanometer,  and  thereby  to  make  it  more  sensitive 
to  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  coil,  at  least,  two  de- 
vices have  been  employed.  One  of  them  consist*  of 
placing  a  "permanent "  magnet  sufficiently  close  to  the 
needle,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the  earth's  mag- 
netism is  practically  neutralized.  In  fact,  it  may  not 
only  be  entirely  neutralized,  but,  in  addition, the  per- 
manent magnet  mar  be  caused  to  act  as  the  directing  force  of  the  needle.  Examples 
IT  I'  thia  device  are  given  i  u  the  description  of  the  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer, 
altTiough  it  is  also  applied  to  other  forms  of  galvanometer  The  term  "  permanent'* 
Is  applied  to  tho&e  magnets  in  which  the  magnetism  is  not  maintained  by  an  electric 
current-  The  common  honse-shoe  magnet  is  an  example  of  this  class.  The  metal  of 
permanent  maf^nrts  is  usu:J]y  hardened  steel. 

Another  deviin^  ftir  eliminating  the  effect  of  the  earth's  directive  influence  consiflts 
of  the  use  of  two  m:ignctif  needles,  one  above  the  other,  supported  at  their  centres  on 
a  common  sliaft.     Fig.  95. 

As  It  Is  diffieidt  to  make  the  needles  equal  in  every  respect,  one  of  them  will  gen- 
erally litisHghtly  stronger  than  the  other,  or  it  may  be  made  so  purposely.  The  needlei 
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'  ire  placed  parallel  with  each  other,  the  north  pole  of  one  being  placed  directly  above 
\  the  aouth  pole  of  the  other  and  vice  versa;  the  consequence  of  which  arrangement  is 
'  that  the  tendency  of  one  needle  to  point  north  is  counteracted  by  that  of  the  other  to 
\  point  south,  with  the  result  that  the  slightly  stronger  needle  controls  the  direction  of, 

but  leaves  the   pair  in  a  very  unstable  position,  and  one  from  which  it  will  be  very 

readily  deflected  by  any  external  magnetic  influence. 

Such  an  arrangement  of  the  needles  is  termed  an  astatic,  or  unstable,  arrangement, 

that  is,  virtually,  one  in  which  the  needles  are  indifferent  to  the  position  in  which  they 

may  be  placed. 
This  astatic  arrangement  is  used  extensively  in 

galvanometers  of  the  Thomson  reflecting  pattern. 

It  Lb  also  used  in  a  form  of  galvanometer  called 

the  detector,  which   is  employed   for  testing  pur- 
poses quite  extensively  in  telegraphy.     It  may  be 

made  quite   sensitive,   and  is   useful    in  ordinary 

testing  where  a  Thompson  reflecting  galvanometer 

might  be  too  sensitive,  and  the  ordinary  tangent 

galvanometer  not  quite  sensitive  enough.      It   is 

used  frequently    in     Wheatstone    bridge  testing, 

where  it  indicates  the  passage  of  current  through 

the  bridge  wire. 

ItexcTOB  GALVANOMETEB. — A  Dctector  galvano- 
meter is  shown  with  a  section  cut  away  for  illustra- 
tion, in  Fig.  95.  One  of  the  needles  of  the  astatic 
system  is  placed  within  the  coil,  the  other  above 
it.  The  upper  needle  carries  a  pointer,  one  end  of 
▼hich  traverses  a  short  scale,  not  shown  in  Fig.  95. 
The  needles  are  suspended  by  a  silk  fibre  from  the 
top  of  the  glass  case,  within  which  the  galvanometer 
i>  encloeed. 

In  addition  to  the  sensitiveness  secured  by  the  astatic  arrangement  of  the  needles, 
an  additional  advantage  accrues  from  the  placing  of  the  needle  within  and  above  the 
^oil,  namely,  that  a  greater  deflecting  force  is  exerted  on  the  jointed  needles  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  single  needle,  inasmuch  as  the  lines  of  force  acting  on  the  lower 
needle,  and  those  acting  on  the  upper  needle,  both  tend  to  turn  the  arrangement,  as  a 
whole,  in  the  same  direction.  This  remark  may  become  clear  by  considering  that,  if 
&  needle  be  placed  above  the  coil  and,  looked  at  from  above,  should  be  turned  to  the 
right  by  a  given  ctirrent,  the  same  needle,  if  plaoed  below  the  coil,  with  the  position 
of  its  poles  reversed,  would  still  be  deflected  to  the  right. 

A  form  of  the  "  detectov  **  galvanometer  used  in  practice,  is  shown  in  Fig.  96.  It  is 
pboed  on  a  tripod^  with  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  to  permit  a  ready  leveling  of  the  in- 
■tniment  Small  magnifying  glasses  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  case  in  order  to 
*M<t  m  detecting  slight  movements  of  the  needle.     A  device  is  also  provided 
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for  holding  up  the  needles  when  not  in  use,  thus  taking  the  strain  off  the  silk  fibre. 
It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  deflection  of  an  instru- 
ment such  as  the  "  detector,''  is  not  ])roi>ortional  to  the  current  traversing  the  coils,  ex- 
cept for  very  small  deflections,  especially  as  the  needles  are  generally  much  longer  than 
the  needle  of  the  tangent  galvanometer  and,  consequently,  soon  pass  out  of  the  more 
uniform  field  of  the  coila. 

The  scale  over  which  the  pointer  moves 
^'^-  97-  is  provided  chiefly  to  enable  a  "reading' 

to  be  taken  when  comparative  results 
only  are  required.  Of  course,  a  given 
current  passing  through  the  coil  will 
deflect  the  needles  a  given  distance 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  quite  prac- 
ticable to  calibrate  the  scale  so  that  the 
instniment  would  act  as  an  ampere  meter, 
that  is,  a  measurer  of  current  strength. 

The  differential  oalvanomster. 
The  differential  galvanometer  was  at 
one  time  in  extensive  iise  in  telegraph 
testing  in  this  country,  but  of  recent 
years  it  has  been  replaced  for  that  pur- 
pose by  other  forms  of  galvanometers. 

It  is  now  mostly  used  as  a  "  tell  tale,'* 
in  Wheatstone  automatic  telegraphy. 

In  brief,  the  differential  galvanometer 
is,  in  principle,  similar  to  a  differential 
relay,  {See  Duplex  Telegraphy,)  a  mag- 
netic needle  pivoted  at  its  centre  re- 
placing the  armature  of  the  relay. 


THOMSON  JtEFLRCTING  GAL.VA3tOMeTEa. 


THB   THOMSON   REFLECT  I  NO  GALVANO- 


METEB. 


This  well  known  iustruracnt  ifi  mainly  used,  in  telegraphy,  in  the  electrician's  de- 
partment, in  tests  of  thc^  rusistaiiue  of  insulating  materials,  insulated  wires,  cables,  etc; 
electromotive  force,  and  intonnil  resistance  of  batteries;  electro- static  capacity  of 
cables;  condoetlvity  of  v:w,  etc.j  the  great  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument  rendering 
it5  use  for  testing  win/s  jvaniUel  with  "  live  "  wires,  somewhat  unreliable.  The  instru- 
ment 18  also  used  aa  a  "residing'*  galvanometer  in  submarine  cable  working,  as 
desoribed  in  Chapter  on  LSubmarlTje  Tulcgraphy. 

In  the  construction  of  the  lliomson  reflecting  galvanometer,  as  a  rule,four  coils 
Wound  on  hobbina,  are  employed  ^  which  coils  are  placed  in  pairs,  one  pair  above  the 
otiier,  and  are  supported  by  suiui^jle  frame-work,  as  in  Fig.  97,  whei-e  a  a'  are  the  up 
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per  coils  and  b  b'  are  the  lower  coils^as  seen  sidewise;  a  section  of  the  coils  and  frame 
being  removed,  in  the  drawing,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  The  four  coils  may  be 
readily  connected  together  in  series,  or  in  multiple.  Two  magnetic  needles  are  usually 
employed,  one  placed  at  the  center  of  the  two  upper  coils,  as  shown  at  x,  the  other  at 
the  center  of  the  two  lower  coils,  as  at  x*  in  the  figure. 

The  needles  are  supported  by  a  thin  aluminum  wire  shaft  ^,  shown  more  clearly 
in  Fig.  98,  forming,  virtually  as  in  the  case  of  the  "detector"  galvanometer,  an  astatic 
needle  system.  Each  "  needle  "  is  really  formed  of  a  number  of  small  needles  strongly 
magnetized,  generally  made  out  of  watch  spring.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  needle 
these  small  magnets  are  attached  to  the  back  of  a  small,  circular  mirror,  ^  or  |  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  is  itself  carried  by  the  aluminum  wire.  The  lower  needle  is  also 
attached  to  the  aluminium-  A  vane  of  light  material,  such  as  mica,  is  often  placed  at 
right  angles  to  the  needles  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  their  swing. 
The  needle  system  is  upheld  by  a  fine  cocoon  silk  fibre  attached  to  a  mov- 
able pin  p  which  fits  into  a  slot  in  the  top  of  the  framework  supporting 
the  coils.  The  coils,  needles,  and  their  supports,  are  contained  within  a  glass 
or  brass  case.  Above  the  coils  and  outside  of  this  frame,  a  curved  magnet  m 
is  supported  by  and  movable  upon  a  rod  r.  This  is  termed  a  directing  mag- 
net, the  utility  of  which  will  be  mentioned  later  on.  In  some  portable  forms 
of  the  instrument  the  two  lower  coils  are  dispensed  with  and  only  the  two 
upper  coils  are  used. 

The  manner  in  which  one  form  of  the  Thomsom  reflecting  galvanometer 
is  set  up  for  use  is  shown  in  Fig.  99.  The  form  there  shown  is  the  tripod. 
In  the  figure,L  is  a  lamp,  s  a  scale  and  s'  a  set  of  ^'  shunts,^'  or  resistances. 
These  shunts  are  used  to  divert  certain  portions  of  the  current  from  the  gal- 
Tanometer  coils  in  cases  where,  with  the  full  current  passing  in  the  coils, 
the  deflection  would  exceed  the  dimensions  of  the  scale,  or  when,  for  any 
reason,  a  diminished  deflection  may  be  desired.  {See  end  of  section.) 
The  object  of  the  lamp  and  scale  will  presently  be  seen.  A  slit  is  made  in  the 
board  below  the  scale  s.  The  lamp  is  placed  behind  this  slit  and  its  beams  fall 
npon  the  mirror  n  of  the  galvanometer,  and  are  reflected  back  on  the  scale.  Any  de- 
flection of  the  needle  thus  causes  the  reflected  beam  of  light  to  traverse  the  scale  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  deflection  of  the  needle.  The  scale  is 
usually  about  18  inches  in  length,  and  is  divided  into  720  divisions;  that  is,  into  360 
divisions  each  side  of  the  zero,  which  is  placed  directly  above  the  slit. 

The  scale  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  tangent  of  the  angles  of  deflec- 
tion of  the  needle.  For  example,  if  the  needle  be  deflected  so  that  the  beam  is  re- 
flected on  the  scale  as  indicated  in  Fig.  100,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  beam  reaches  the 
scale  at  a  point  where  it  would  be  intersected  by  a  tangent  t,  drawn  from  the  semi-cir- 
cle c  at  zero.  Thus,  by  the  use  of  this  ingenuous  instrument,  the  practical  equivalent 
of  a  pointer  without  weight,  reaching  from  the  needle  to  the  tangent  line,  is  obtained, 
and  also  one  which,  by  its  length,  gives  a  considerable  deflection  with  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible motion  of  the  needle,  and  a  comparatively  large  deflection  with  an  exceedingly 
feeble  current. 

Apart,  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  scale  line  becomes,  virtually,  the  equivalent  of 
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the  tangent  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  the  needle,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  with  the 
rieudlt;  at  same  distance,  say  3  feet  from  the  scale,  a  deflection  of  the  needle  of  bnt  7*^, 
^^'^>l\]d  catiRc  the  reflected  beam  to  traverse  the  scale  to  its  limit,  assuming  the  beam  tx> 
hare  started  from  zero,  as  may  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  Fig.  100.  Therefore,  if 
as>  perhaps,  is  more  frequently  than  othei-wise  the  case  in  practice,  the  deflections  do 
not  exceed  50  or  100  divisions  of  the  scale,  it  would  be  equal  to  working  with  deflec- 
tions of  I ^  or  2°  on  an  ordinary  tangent  galvanometer;  in  which  case  the  currents 
would  btf,  for  practical  purposes,  proportional  to  the  angles  oi  deflection,  so  slight  would 
be  the  Tariation  between  the  angle   and  the  tangent  of  the  angle. 


FIG.   99. 


Since  the  scale  line  may  be  said  to  correspond  to  a  tangent  of  the  angle  of  de- 
flection (^f  the  needle,  it  will  be  obser\'ed  that  the  strength  of  current  in  the  coil  of 
lltt*  Thorasioii  reflecting  galvanometer  will  be  proportional  to  the  deflection  of  the 
needle  as  indicated  on  the  scale.  This  deflection  is  not,  however,  strictly  proportional 
to  the  ctirn^ut  in  the  coil  of  the  galvanometer,  owing  tK)  the  fact  that  the  angle  of  de- 
fl  taction  of  the  beam  is  double  that  of  the  actual  angle  of  deflection  of  th6  needle. 
This  may  be  understood,  or  verified,  by  observing  that  a  hand-mirror,  when  held 
towar4lB  the  sun  at  an  angle  of,  say,  45  degrees,  will  cast  a  beam  at  a  right  angle,  or 
go**,  to  tlje  direction  in  which  the  rays  strike  the  mirror.  But  the  variation  due  to 
this  cause  for  very  small  deflections  of  the  needle  is  not  great,  and  even  for  larger 
deflections,  unless  where  the  strictest  accuracy  is  required,  it  may  be  neglected,  and 
the  ealculations  made  from  the  results  of  the  actual  reading  of  the  scale. 

GALWiNOMSTBB  smiNTs. — The  resistance  of  the  coils  of  the  Thomson  reflecting 
galvanomtter  varies  in  different  instruments,  and  with  the  purpose  for  which  each 
iu^TumuDt  is  designed,  ranging  from  5,000  to  50,000,  or  more,  ohms,  in  instrmneatB 
intended  for  measuring  high  resistances,  to  less  than  2  ohms  in  instruments  intended 
for  measuTHig  very  low  resistances.     For  example,  certain  ordinary  inttmments  of 
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the  fonner  class^  will  give  i  division  deflection  with  3  cnrrent  due  to  i  volt  through 
loOyOOOyOOO  ohms;  that  is,  with  a  current  of  ioo/)io,ooo  ^^  ^^  ampere;  while  instru- 
ments of  the  latter  class  will  give  perceptible  deflections  due  to  variations  in  the 
current  strength,  caused  by  minute  variations  in  the  length  of  the  conductor  under 
test,  or  by  the  minute  variations  of  temperature  of  the  wire  caused  by  the  momentary 
contact  of  the  hand  of  the  operator  with  the  wire.  Owing  to  this  sensitiveness  of  the 
instrument  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  enlarge  its  range  of  measurements,  that  means 
be  provided  for  diverting  certain  portions  of  the  current  from  the  instrument;  other- 
wise the  limit  of  the  scale  would  soon  be  reached.  In  practice  the  means  used  for 
this  purpose  are  coils  of  wire  termed  "  shunts, "  one  of  which,  at  a  time,  is  placed 
across  the  terminals  of  the  galvanometer  coil;  thereby  forming  with  the  latter  a 
"divided"  circuit.  It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  current  which  will  flow  in  the  re- 
spective branches  of  this  divided  circuit  will  be  proportionate  to  the  resistance  of 
each  branch,  and  may  be  calculated  accordingly. 


The  "  shunts  "  generally  consist  of  three  coils,  termed  the  \  shuut,  the  ^  shunt 
and  the  -^  shunt.  The  resistance  of  each  coil  is  arranged  to  bear  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  the  total  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  coils,  so  that  when,  for  instance,  the 
galvanometer  is  shunted  with  the  coil  of  the  lowest  resistance,  namely,  the  -^  shunt, 
a  x(^o  part  of  the  current  flows  in  the  galvanometer,  the  other  -^^  parts  flowing 
through  the  shunt.  When  the  ^  shunt  is  used  a  y^  part  of  the  current  flows  through 
the  galvanometer,  the  other  -^^  parts  flowing  through  the  shunt,  and  when  the  \  shunt, 
namely,  the  shunt  of  highest  resistance  is  used  a  1^  part  of  the  current  flows  in 
the  galvanometer  coil,  the  other  ^  parts  in  the  shunt.  Consequently,  any  deflection 
obtained  when  the  \  shunt  is  used  is  multiplied  10  times,  for  the  reason  that,  were 
the  shunt  not  used,  the  current  flowing  in  the  galvanometer  coils  would  be  10  times 
•tronger  and  thus  would  deflect  the  needle  to  an  angle  whose  tangent  would  be 
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practically  lo  times  greater  than  that  of  the  angle  obtained  when  that  shunt  is  used. 
Similarlyj  when  ihe^  shunt  isemployedj  the  deflection  is  multiplied  loo  times,  and 
when  the  ^^  shunt  h  employed,  tooo  times.  On  this  account  the  various  shunts 
are  eomt- times  termed  the  ti^uth,   hundredth  and  ond  thousandth  shunts. 

Without  this  armngemuut  of  sljuntB  the  usefulness  of  the  galvanometer  would  he 
much  reduced,  since,  as  stated,  by  its  aid  many  measurements  may  be  made  which  other, 
wise  would  be  impracticable.  This  Is  especially  the  case  where  measurements  by  the 
**  direct  dedectiou,  "  or  **  substitution  "  method  of  measuring  high  resistances,  is  con- 
cerned, for,  without  shunts  of  known  multiplying  powers,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
utilize  kuown  resistances  of  a  value  equal  to  the  resistances  measured,  which  wonld 
be  far  iu  ejtcess  of  those  now  emjiloyed  or  required. 

A  form  of  ** shunts"  much   used 
pj^    j^^  with  the  Thomson  reflecting  galvan- 

ometer is  outlined  iu  Fig.  loi.  ▲ 
B  c  D  E  are  brass  segments  and  f  is  a 
brass  disc,  s  s  are  binding  screws 
to  which  the  wires  leading  to  the 
galvanometer  etc.,  are  attached. 
(In  practice  the  disc  p  is  connected 
by  wire  to  segment  k,  under  the  disc, 
but,  for  clearness,  it  is  shown  con- 
nected on  the  top,  in  the  figure.)  The 
^  shunt  coil  is  connected  by  one  of 
its  terminals  to  ▲,  and,  by  the  other, 
to  B.  The  ^  coil  is  also  connected 
to  A,  and,  by  its  other  terminal,  to  c, 
and  similar  terminals  of  the  ^ 
coil  are  connected  to  a  and  to  n. 
When  a  plug  is  irtserted  in  the  aper- 
ture a  the  current  diverted  through 
the  shunt  follows  the  path  fronis, 
through  the|^  shunt  to  f  and  s',  or 
contrariwiscjand  the  insertion  of  a 
ping  at  If',  or  at  a"  brings  iuto  0}>cration  either  the  ^  or  the  ^pj^  shunt.  Only  one 
coil  is  Rujiposed  to  be  inserted  at  a  time.  It  is  seen  that  the  coils  are  always  open 
at  one  end  except  when  connected  in  by  a  plug  at  <J,  a/  or  a".  Tlie  galvanometer 
maybe  short-cLrcuitcd  by  inserting  a  plug  at  ^.  The  shunt  coils  are  "  double " 
Wound, as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  rheostat. 

When  it  is  dei^ired  to  obtain  a  mviUiplier  different  from  any  in  the  regular 
flhutit  the  cN^ils  of  an  ordiiKuy  rheostat  imiy  be  utilized,  and  the  amount  of  resistance 
necessary  for  a  giveu  multiplier  may  be  found  by  the  formula  : — 


GALVAr^OMETER  SnUNTS    (THEORV*) 


where  B  is  resistance  of   the  |;jalvrinometer  coils,  and  m  the  multiplying  power  of  shunt 
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desired.     For  example,  if  the  resistance  of  galvanometer  be  4000  ohms,  and  a  shunt 
for  a  multiplier  of  40  be  desired,  the  resistance  necessary  to  place  in  the  shunt  will  be 

4000^ ;   that  is  102.56  ohms. 
40—1 

DiBEcnNo  HA6NET. — The  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  is  generally  set  up 
with  its  needle  or  needles  pointing  north  and  south,  and  in  this  position  the  direct- 
ing magnet  may  be  raised  on  its  supporting  rod  to  a  maximum  height  from  the 
needle.  It  is  not,  howevpr,  absolutely  essential  that  the  needle  should  point  north 
and  south,  since,  by  lowering  the  directing  magnet,  it,  as  it  were,  assumes  control  of 
the  needle  and  by  its  use  the  latter  may  be  caused  to  point  to  zero  of  the  scale  in 
almost  any  position.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  galvanometer  is,  however,  reduced 
when  the  magnet  is  in  very  active  control  of  the  needle.  The  closer  the  directing  mag- 
net is  brought  to  the  needle  the  more  quickly  does  it  resume  its  position  of  zero  after 
the  deflecting  cause  has  been  removed.  It  is  often  beneficial,  indeed  necessary,  by 
the  use  of  this  device,  to  waive  some  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  instrument 
when  external  changes  of  magnetism,  or  the  movement  of  iron  in  the  vicinity,  would 
tend  to  disturb  the  needle  if  directed  chiefly  by  the  earth* s  magnetism. 

In  testing  with  this  galvanometer  care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  knives,  mag- 
netized watches,  etc.,  on  the  person,  as  erroneous  results  may  be  caused  thereby.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  needles  of  the  instrument  should  be  perfectly  level. 

The  form  of  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  97  is  always  equipped  with  a  spirit  level. 
The  tripod  form  may  be  levelled  by  a  pocket  spirit  level. 

Further  allusion  to  this  galv&nometer  will  be  found  in  connection  with  chapter 
on  cable  testing. 


THE  BimNBLL   BATTERY  GALVANOMETER,    OR  GAUGE. 

• 

The  form  of  galvanometer  shown  in  Fig.  loia  has  been  devised  to  afford  a  ready 
means  of  ascertaining,  with  a  certain  degree  of  accuracy,  the  condition  of  a  cell  or  a 
number  of  cells,  up  to  five,  of  a  battery. 

It  consists  of  a  coil  of  wire  (shown  at  the  top  of  case),  within  which  is  placed  a 
circular  armature,  and  to  which  armature  a  pointer  is  attached  as  shown.  The  pointer 
is  80  weighted  that  normally  it  points  to  zero  of  the  scale.  A  given  strength  of  current 
in  the  coil  deflects  the  pointer  to  a  given  degree.  Thus,  by  experiment,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  current  strength  developed  by  a  Leclanche  cell  in  good  condition,  will 
deflect  the  pointer  9  degrees;  a  Lockwood gravity  cell,  6  degrees;  a  '*  crowfoot  ^'gravity 
cell,  8  degrees;  a  Burnley  dry  cell,  14  degrees,  etc.  This  "gauge"  is  arranged  for 
use  either  when  standing  upright  on  an  instrument  tablef,  or  desk;  or  when  suspended 
by  the  chain  and  ring;  in  either  of  which  positions  the  pointer,  nonnally,  hangs  at 
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zero.  It  will  be  obvious  that  this  instrument  is  a  ^^  dead  beat"  galvanometer;  that 
is>  the  pointer  moves  at  once  to  its  maximum  deflection  without  oscillating  back  and 
forth)  and  remains  in  that  position  while  the  current  is  flowing  in  the  coil ;  assuming 
the  current  to  continue  of  a  uniform  strength. 

Two)  insulated  conducting  cords  are  attached,  as  shown,  to  the  gauge.    The  tip 

Fio.  loia. 


with  which  each  cord  is  provided  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  enter  any  ordinary  po8t| 
or,  having  a  square  end,  is  readily  applicable  to  ''  English  "  binding  posts,  and,  also, 
having  a  spring  clamp,  it  can  be  readily  attached  to  bare  wire.  This  latter  device 
facilitates  the  testing  of  cells  in  the  middle  or  other  intermediate  portion  of  a  battery. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
ELECTRICAL  TESTING. 

!rBB  WHEATSTONE   BRIDGB. — MEA6URU«6     RESISTANCE;   CAPACITY;   ELECTROMOTIVE  FORCE, 
ETC. — LOCATING  FACXTS   ON  TELEGRAPH   WIRES,    ETC. 


One  of  the  most  frequently  used,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  useful  methods  of 
testing,  in  telegraphy,  is  that  known  as  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  \¥heatstone  bridge  has  also  been  used  in  overland  duplex  telegraphy 
and  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  submarine  duplex  telegraphy. 

The  opt  ration  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  is,  it  may  be  said,  based  primarily 
on  the  fact  that,  when  the  potentials  at  two  points  of  a  wire  are  equal,  no  flow  of 
electricity  will  take  place  in  the  wire. 

Itj  Chaj).  VI,  it  was  stated  that  electric  potential,  or  pressure,  in  a  conductor  de- 
creases, or  falls,  proportionately  as  it  **  overcomes  *'  resistance,  etc.     By  the  aid  of  a 


diHgrfini  similar  to  Fig.  102,  the  potential  at  any  point  of  a  circuit  in  which  a  current 
is  tiuwing,  (und  of  which  the  E.  m.  f.  and  resistance  are  known,)  may  be  found,  in  the 
manner  dt*si*nhed  in  Chap.  VI.,  and  of  which  one  or  two  additional  illustrations  may 
bfi  given.     It  is  assumed  that  the  conductor  is  gi-ounded  at  distant  end. 
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Assume  the  resistance  of  the  ooadnctor  represented  by  tli«  borisontal   line  r  to 
iit&Qo  ohms  and  the  k.  m.  f,  hj  the  verticil  line  P,  80  Tolts,  as  indiGated.    In  tlie 

'  the  vertical  line  p  is  Jivided  into  sections^  each  represt^nting  5   volts;  the  liori- 
[itHl  iiiip»  B,    Into   section!!  of  100  ohms  ea€]i.     By  drawmg  a  yertioal  Ime  from  any 
ai  of  R  until  it  intersects  the  line  E  and  then  by  drawling,  from  that  intersectionp   & 
aUil  line  to  f,  the  potetuinl  at  that  point  of  k  will   be  indicated.    Thus^  in  the 
I  the  vertiealj  dotted   line   p'  from  Soo  ohms  on  n,   intersects,   on   e,   the  dott^ed 
'  Ty  drawn  to  the  40-yolt  section  on  p,  thereby  indicating  tliat  the  potential  has 
Sen  tb rough,  or  overeome,one  half  the  resistance  of  the  circniL    Similarly ,  at  any 
point    of   the   conductor,   the    potential    may   be   fonnd.       In    an    analogous 
itiucr,    alfio^    the    difference  of    potentials    between  any   f^iti?  parts     of    a    con- 
tor  may  be  foimd  when  the  total  E.  M.  F.  and  resistance  of  the  conductor  are  known* 
lThu.>^  it  will  be  seen^   by  reference  to  the  dotted  lines,   that  there   is  a  potential  dif- 
fcrenoe  of  zo  volts  between  the  800  ohm  section  and  the  I  >zoo  ohm  section  of  the  con- 
r4t»etor. 

ITiJit  this  difference  of  potentials  exists  could  be  proven  if  the  terminals  of  a 
able  measuring  instrument^  such  as  a  voltmuter^  were  connected  between  those 
\MlSp  as  outlioed  in  the  figure.     Tlie  direction  of  the   current   which  would  dow  in 

FIG.    lOJ. 
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an  iiifltnunent  placed  between  those  points,  would  be  from  the  point  of  higher,  name- 
ly, the  Soo-ohm  section,  to  lower  potentiah  If  botli  terminals  of  the  mcasm^ing  in* 
litnimerii  were  connected  to,  say,  the  Soo-olmi  section,  it  would  be  found  that  no  current 
wt>uld  flow  in  the  instrument*  This  would  be,  of  course,  because,  in  that  event, 
wonld  be  no  difference  of  potential  at  its  terminala  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
!  the  pressure  at  hoth  terminals  is  equal. 
In  Fig.  103  an  illustration  Is  given  of  a  means  of  producing  this  equality  of 
«l«Ctrical  preesuro  at  the  terminals  of  a  conductor*.  Id  that  fi^^rure  there  are  two 
eCMidiict<m«>  Ji,  k/ represented,  each  of  1600  ohms,  con nected  at  one  terminal  with  a 
I  souroa  of  electromotive  force  of  80  volts.     The  conductors^  for  the  sake   of 


Or  All  ifittrurnmt,  Ruch  ^a  a  i^mlvanoracter. 
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vlearness,  are  shown  as  diverging  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  source  of  electromotive 
force  ;   the  lines  e,  e',  representing  the  slope  of  pressure  along  the  conductors. 

It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said,  tiiat  at  a  point,  say  800  ohms  from  p,  along 
each  conductor,  b,  r',  the  pressure  will  have  fallen  equally  in  each  conductor,  namely, 
to  40  volts.  If  then,  the  terminals  of  an  instrument,  such  as  a  galvanometer  G  (or  % 
relay)  be  placed,  one  at  800  of  b,  and  the  other  at  800  of  b'  there  will  be  no  indica- 
tion of  current  electricity  in  the  instrument,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  none  will  flow. 
If,  however,  one  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  g'  be  placed  at  800  b  and  the  other  at 
1200  b',  its  needle  will  be  deflected,  indicating  the  "passage"  of  a  current 
through  its  coils,  and  the  "  flow,*'  which  will  be  from  r  to  b',  will  be  due  to  a  potential 
difference  of  20  volts,  inasmuch  as  the  potential  at  one  terminal  is  40  volts,  and  at 
the  other  terminal,  20  volts 


FIO.    XO4. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  resistances  of  each  conductor,  or  circuit,  b,  b'  should  be 
equal,  in  order  that  points  of  equal  pressure  may  be  obtained.  For  example,  since  it  tf 
known  that  the  pressure  falls  directly  as  resistance  is  overcome,  if  we  have  one 
circuit  of  1600  ohms,  and  another  of  800  ohms,  connected  with  a  common  source  of 
electromotive  force,  as  in  Fig.  104,  it  is  evident  the  pressure  will  have  fidlen  one- 
half  at  the  point  800  ohms  in  the  longer  circuit  b,  and  to  one-half  at  the  point  4^ 
ohms,  in  the  shorter  circuit  b.'  Hence,  if  we  connect  one  terminal  of  a  galvanometer 
to  B  at  800,  and  the  other  terminal  to  r'  at  400  ohms,  there  will  be  no  flow  of 
current  in  its  coils,  the  pressure  at  both  terminals  being  equal  and  opposite. 

The  strength  of  current  flowing  in  each  circuit  would,  it  is  true,  be  unequal ; 
for,  by  Ohm's  law,  in  the  case  of  b  it  would  be  .05  of  an  ampere,  and  in  that  of  r'  *^ 
of  an  ampere.  But  the  current  strength  does  not  enter  into  consideration  here,  ^' 
cept  in  so  far  as  its  heating  effect  upon  the  wire  might  vary  the  resistance. 
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If  then,  weshoald  arrange  a  combination  of  conductors,  or  circuits,  of  which 
we  knew,  and  could  vary  at  will,  the  resistance  of  one  or  more  of  the  conductorstj  we  couUl, 
by  the  use  of  suitable  apparatus,  ascertain  the  resistance  of  an  unknown  circuit  by 
the  introduction  of  resistance  in  the  known  circuit  until  we  had  brought  about  an 
equality  of  pressure  at  two  given  points,  at  one  point  on  the  known  and  one  on  the 
unknown  resistance,  which  equality  of  pressure  might  be  made  evident  by  the  failure 
of  a  suitable  instrument  to  deflect  its  needle,  oV  armature,  when  that  equality 
has  been  reached.  The  principle  aforesaid  and  a  combination  of  circuits  imd  appani- 
tus  for  the  purpose  stated,  are  availed  of  in  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

In  Fig.  105,  which  is  a  theoretical  diagram  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  we  have 
p,  a  battery  exerting  a  pressure  at  a  of,  say,  80  volts.  R  b'  are  known  realslauceBj 
consisting  of  coils  of  wire,  each  having  a  resistance  of  800  ohms,  b,  is  a  rosi stance 
box,  or  rheostal.,  having  adjustable  coils,  x  18  sl  length  of  wire  the  resist  a  ra^e  of  which 
it  is  desired  to  ascertain,  b  and  b',  b  and  x,  are  termed  "  arms  *'  of  tlu  bridge,  and 
<i  is  a  galvanometer  placed  in  a  circuit,  or  wire,  whose  terminals  are  respectively  coo- 
iiected  as  shown  at  t  and  t'. 


FIG.  X05. 


It  has  been  stated  that  as  long  as  there  is  unequal  pressure  at  the  terminals  of  a 
conductor,  current  will  flow  in  its  coils  from  the  point  of  higher  to  the  poiut  of 
lower  potential,  but  that,  when  the  pressure  is  equal,  and  opposite  in  direction,  at 
those  terminals,  current  will  not  flow.  The  resistance  of  the  arms  b'  and  e  btnug 
^ual  in  this  case,  if  we  adjust  the  known  resistance  b  until  no  deflection  of  the  gal- 
Tanometer  needle  is  perceptible,  we  may  know  that  we  have  rendered  tije  pressure 
^nalatits  terminals  t  t'.  When  this  result  is  accomplished  the  bridge  ia  said  to 
^balanced. 

Stipposing  that,  to  bring  about  this  equality  of  pressure,  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
sert Soo  ohms  in  the  rheostat  b,  it  will  follow  that  the  unknown  resistauc*©  x  miuat 
*lso  te  800  ohms,  and  that  such  must  be  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in 
the  case  of  the  known  resistance  from  a  to  z,  via  r,  t  and  b,  the  preseun?  at  T  has 
Wlen  one-half,  or  to  40  volts  ;  consequently,  since  equality  has  been  produced  at 
"T  T*, the  potential  at  t' must  also  be  40  volts,  which  indicates  that  half  of  the  total 
'^wistance  from  a  to  z  via  b'  t,  and  x  has  been  overcome  and,  since  the  firet  half, 
^  M  known  "to  be  800  ohms,  the  second  half,  or  x,  must  be  the  same. 
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Ordinarily  this  oonclusion  is  arrived  at  by  considering  that  the  arms  of  the 
bridge  bear  certain  relations  to  each  other  when  a  "  balance  '*  ^s  been  obtained 
ill  ttie  bridge  wire,  and  that  relation  is  expressed  by  the  "  rule  of  three  "  formula  : 
B  :  Ji'  ;:  B  :  ^.  Knowing  then  the  resistance  of  any  three  of  the  terms  it  is  an 
easy  mutter  to  ascertain  the  fourth.  For  instance,  in  the  case  given,  we  have 
(a)      {it')      (b)  '  S      "x  R 

800  :  800  : :  800  :  ar,  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  x  =     ^^    .—^ .    That  is,  x    = 

800 

640000        o 

As  stated  in  the  case  of  examples  already  given^  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  re- 
sistances of  the  arms  b  b'.  Fig.  104,  should  always  be  equal — indeed,  if  that  were  the 
case  tlie  usefulness  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  would*  be  much  diminished — ^for  by 
varying  the  resistances  in  Band  b'  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  resistance  of  an  un- 
known wire  very  much  greater  than  the  combined  resistance  of  all  the  coils  of  the 
iheoetat  6,  or  very  much  less  than*  the  resistance  of  its  smallest  coil. 

FIO.  106. 


For  example.  It  is  desired  to  measure  the  resistance  of  a  wire,  or  any  other 
substance ,  which  we  find  to  be  greater  than  the  total  resistance  of  the  rheostat.  If,. 
in  Fig^  106,  we  place  in  b,  a  resistance  of  10  ohms,  and  in  b'  iooo  ohms  and  find  it 
uecessary,  in  order  to  get  a  balance,  to  insert  10,000  ohms  in  b,  it  will  follow  that 
the  unknown  material  x  must  have  a  resistance  of  1,000,000  ohms  for,  since,  at  the  point 
T,  wi^  know  the  pressure  has  fallen  through  toWtt  parts  of  the  resistance  from  a  to  z,  via 
It  and  B ;  at  t'  the  pressure  must  have  fallen  through  a  proportional  part  of  the 
entire   resistance  of    the    circuit    from    a    to  z,    via  b'    and    j^,  which     would   be 


IOOO 


1000 


-. —  parts,  and,  therefore,  also  by  rule  of  three:   b  :  (b  +  b)  ::  b'  :  (b'+  x),  or 

10  :  100 ro  ::  1000  :  b'  +  ^    .That  is,  '^^'^ =   1,001,000  =  b'  +  ^«  Then, 

10 

as  we  know  that  the  resistance  of  b'  is  1000  ohms,  J'  must  equal  1,001,000—1,000  ohms> 

thiAt  is,  1,000,000  ohms.     Or,  we  may  obtain  this  result,  as  before,  by  the  formula  : 

(k)     {n'j           (b)                                    jqqq  ^  loooo  __  ,^^^^^ 
10  iT.boo  ::  10,000  :  xi    that  is,  x  = 1,000,000. 
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Or  the  resalt  may  be  obtained  more  easily  yet  by  multiplying  the  known  resist- 
tDoe  of  B  by  the  ratio  which  b  bears  to  r'.  In  this  case  the  ratio  is  i  to  too,  conse* 
quently,  the  resistance  of  or  is  looX  io,ooo,or  1,000,000. 

In  Figs.  105  and  106,  the  terminals,  a,  b^  are  shown  as  placed  to  earth.  It  will  be 
apparent  that  since  the  earth  acts  precisely  as  if  it  were  a  conductor,  having  practi- 
adly  no  resistance,  those  terminals  might  be  joined  directly  together  in  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  without  affecting,  in  any  way,  the  results. 

FIG.   107. 


If  it  is  desired  to  measure  a  conductor,  the  resistance  of  which  is  les^  tlinn  the 
smallest  coil  of  the  rheostat  b,  it  is  only  necessary  to  reverse  the  arrangement  shown 
in  Fig.  106  and  place  the  1,000  ohms  in  the  arm  r,  and  the  10  ohms  in  r'.  If  tlien  a 
lialance  is  obtained  by  the  insertion  of,  say,  20  ohms,  in  b,  the  resistance  of  ilie  con- 
ductor X  will  be  .2  ohms.  For,  as  it  is  known  that  s^  t,  the  pressure  has  falkn 
^ough  1^  parts  of  the  circuit  from  a  to  z  via  b  b,  so,  at  t,'  the  pressure  must 

^ve  fallen  through  parts  of  the  circuit    from  a  to  z  via  r'  r.     Or,  as 


1000: 


\o  Y.  X 


(B') 
10 


(B) 


Thena;  = 


10x20    ^   ^00   ttatis^.^oh^. 

1000 


20    :  X.  1000 

Or,  in  other  words,  the  result  may  be  obtained  by  dividing  the  resistance  placed 
^  B  by  the  ratio  which  b  now  bears  to  b';  that  is,  100  to  i ;  that  is,  20  divided  by  lOo 
«lWilB  .2. 

K  greater  or  less  resistances  than  those  above  chosen  are  required  to  be  measured 
^  the  Wheatstone  bridge  method,  it  may  be  done  by  still  further  increasing  the  ratio 
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between  the  arms  b  b'  of  the  bridge,  if  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus  will  permit.  In 
some  forms  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  the  arms  of  the  bridge  are  so  arranged,  that  a 
ratio  of  10,000  to  i  is  obtainable. 

Post  office  wheatstone  bridge. — One  form  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  as  con- 
veniently arranged  for  actual  testing,  is  outlined  in  Fig.  107.  It  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "Post  Office  '*  pattern.  The  bridge  is  contained  in  a  box  represented  in  the 
figure  by  the  dotted  lines,  b  and  b'  represent  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  which  are,  re- 
spectively, made  up  of  coils  of  10,  100  and  1,000  ohms,  as  marked.  Any  of  these  coils 
may  be  employed,  it  will,  by  the  insertion  of  metal  plugs  in  the  ordinary  way.     In 

FIG.  X08. 


Fig.  X07  the  1,000  ohm  coils  in  b,  b',  are  shown  as  in  use,  making  the  ^ratio  '*  of  those 
arms  equal,  b  is  an  adjustable  rheostat,  having  resistance  coils  amounting  in  the  ag- 
gregate to  11,110  ohms.  K,  k',  are  keys  which,  normally,  keep  the  battery  and  gal- 
vanometer circuits  open,  but  when  depressed  close  those  circuits,  o  is  a  gaLvanometer. 
B  a  testing  battery,    x  is  the  unknown  resistance  to  be  measured. 

The  Post  Office  pattern  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge  as  used  in  practioe,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  108,  with  box,  plugs,  keys,  etc. 
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Siemens  wheatstone  bridge. — Another  form  of  the  Wbeatstone  bridge,  known 
as  "  Siemens  "  pattern,  is  outlined  in  Fig.  109. 

This  form  of  bridge  differs  from  the  Post  Office  pattern  chiefly  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  coils  of  the  adjustable  rheostat ;  the  general  connections  are  practically  the 
same.  In  the  Siemens  arrangement  the  coils  are  arranged  in  dial  form  as  shown. 
The  dial  a,  Fig.  109,  is  composed  of  9  coils  of  1,000  ohms  each,  so  arranged  that  one 
plug  inserted  between  the  disc  a  and  any  one  of  the  segments,  (numbered  from  i  to  9) 
will  put  into  the  circuit  as  many  coils  of  1,000  ohms  each  as  may  be  marked  on  the  seg- 
ment.  Dial  b  consists  of  9  coils  of  100  ohms  each,  dial  c  of  9  coils  of  10  ohms  each, 
and  dial  d  of  9  coils  of  i  ohm  each;  respectively  connected  to  the  discs  a\  a^y  a'. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  metal  strip  f'  is  connected  to  segment  o  of  dial  a,  and  that 
the  disc  a  of  a  is  connected  to  segment  o  of  dial  b;  ^'  of  b  to  i'  of  c;  a^  to  o  of  d,  and 
a^  of  D  to  the  strip  h'.  Apertures  are  provided  between  the  disc  and  segments  of  the 
dials  for  the  insertion  of  plugs,  as  shown.  Assuming  plug^  to  be  inserted  between  the 
discs  a  and  segments  0  of  all  the  dials,  it  may  be  seen  that  all  of  the  coils  of  those  dials 
are  simply  short-circuited.  Also  that  the  complete  removal  of  a  plug  from  between 
any  one  of  the  discs  a  and  the  segments  o,  i,  2,  3,  etc.,  will  open  the  circuit  between  f' 
h'.  Or,if  a  plug  be  inserted  between  a  and  segment  6  of  dial  a,  and  another  between  a\ 
and  2  of  dial  b,  and  if  the  dials  0  and  d  be  short-circuited  by  plugs  between  the  discs, 
and  Oy  there  will  be  in  circuit,  between  f  and  n'y  6,200  ohms,  namely,  6,000  at  a  and  20a 
at  b. 

This  arrangement  of  the  coils  of  the  rheostat  simplifies  considerably  the  act  of 
changing  the  coils  to  get  a  balance,  and  also  the  summing  up  of  the  resistances  in  oir- 
cuit. 

This  form  of  instrument  is  frequently  provided  with  a  separate  set  of  keys 
mounted  on  a  conmion  base,  as  at  k.  Fig.  109,  whereby  the  battery  and  galvanometer 
circuits  are,  respectively,  closed  and  opened. 

The  keys  consist  of  three  brass  strips,  having  suitable  contact  points.  The  battery 
circuit  is  connected  to  the  two  upper  strips;  the  galvanometer  circuit  to  the  lower  strip 
and  the  lowest  contact  point.  Strip  2  is  insulated  from  3  by  a  piece  of  hard  rubber. 
The  act  of  depressing  the  knob  n,  closes  first  the  battery  and  next,  the  galvanometer 
circuit.  When  the  finger  is  removed  from  the  knob,  the  strips,  of  their  own  tenrion, 
rise,  opening  the  circuits.  This  separate  arrangement  of  keys  has  the  advantage  that 
they  may  be  placed  more  conveniently  for  observing  the  deflection  of  the  galvanome- 
ter than  if  permanently  attached  to  the  bridge  box;  it  being  understood  that  the  resist- 
ance of  the  connecting  wire  of  these  keys  may  be  neglected;  of  oourse,  it  should  not  be 
excessive. 

In  Fig.  109  the  wire  to  be  tested,  x,  is  shown  connected  to  the  posts  h,  h';  the  space, 
whose  resistance  is  infinity,  between  the  brass  strips  on  which  h  and  h'  rest,  being 
open.  It  is  obvious  that  by  opening  the  space  between  f,  f',  and  closing  that  between 
H  and  h'  the  resistance  x  may  be  connected  at  f  and  f',  instead  of  as  shown,  in  which 
case  the  battery  wire  in  the  figure  now  attached  to  h'  would  require  to  be  removed  to  f' 
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MBASUBING  RESISTANCES  BT  SUBSTITUTION  METHOD. 

B7  the  aid  of  the  tangent  or  detector  galvanometer  an  unknown  resistance 
may  be  measured  by  what  is  called  the  "  substitution  *',  or  direct  deflection  method. 

It  is  known  that  with  a  given  electromotive  force   and  resistance  the  current  in 
the  coils  of  the  galvanometer  will  cause  a  certain  deflection  of  the  Uv^edle. 

When  it  is  desired  to  measure,  by  the  direct  deflection  method,  an  unknown 
resistance,  x,  it  is  placed  in  circuit  with  a  galvanometer  g  and  a  battery  b.  Fig.  no. 
If  the  tangent  galvanometer  is  used  the  de- 
flection is  brought  to  a  suitable  point  on 
the  scale  by  changing  the  coils  of  the  galvan- 
ometer and,  if  necessary,  inserting  more 
or  less  resistance  in  the  galvanometer  cir- 
cuit. The  deflection  is  noted.  The  switct 
s  is  then  tamed  to  the  right,  which  act  cuts 
out  the  unknown  resistance  x  and  in- 
serts the  rheostat  b.  r  is  adjusted  until  a 
deflection  similar  to  that  obtained  with 
the  unknown  resistance  is  shown.  The  re- 
sistance thus  inserted  in  b  is  equal  to  the 
anknown  resistance.  Of  course  this  method 
is  only  available  when  the  unknown 
resisunce  is  within  the  range  of  the  resistance  of  the  rheostat. 


CAPACITY  TESTS. 

It  is  frequently  desirable  to  know  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  wire  or 
cable.  This  capacity  may  be  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  a  standard  condenser  and 
certain  other  apparatus,  shown  theoretically  in  Fig.  1 1 1,  in  the  manner  to  be  describ- 
ed. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  capacity  of  the  standard  condenser  used  for  this  purpose 
is  generally  ^  or  ^  microfarad.  In  the  figure  k  is  an  instrument  termed  a 
** discharge"  key.  It  consists  of  a  fleidble  metal  strip  b  and  rigid  strips  s  s'; 
aU  supported  on  suitable  frames,  b  is  supported  at  p  and  is  given  a  tension 
which,  normally,  holds  it  against  s'.  There  are  contact  points  on  the  surfaces  of 
%  opposite  s'  and  s.  b  is  a  battery  of  any  required  e.  m.  f.  sc  is  a  standard  condenser 
with  an  assumed  capacity  of  i  microfarad,  g  is  preferably  a  Thomson  reflecting  gal- 
vanometer. The  first  procedure  is  to  obtain  a  constant.  This  is  done  by  depressing  b 
against  s,  by  which  action  it  is  seen  that  the  condenser  sc  is  charged  by  battery  b,  via 
^res  I  and  2.    The  strip  b  is  held  depressed  for  a  stated  time,  say  30  seconds, 
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when  It  is  quickly  let  go,  thus  pe:  ndttbig  it  to  break  contact  with    s  and  make  con- 
tact with  s'j  thereby  opening  the  battery  circuit  and  allowing  the  condenser  to  dis- 
,^^  ,„  charge  through  the  galvanometer  o 

jj  and    wires    2    and    3.     The  extent 

dJy ^   of  the     "deviation,**     "throw,"    or 

**  swing  "  of  the  needle,  as  indicated 
^f  j^=^  by  the  movement  of  the    spot  on 

the  scale,  is  duly  noted.  The  foregomg 
action  may  be  repeated  several  times 
in  order  to  verify  the  "  reading. " 
If  the  capacity  of  the  condenser 
or  cable  to  be  tested  is  known 
to  be  high,  a  low  electromotive 
force,  for  instance,  i  volt,  may 
be  used  in  taking  the  constant. 
This,  let  us  say,  gives  a 
CAPACITY  TEST.  dcflection     of      100     divisions     on 

the  scale.  Tlie  aftsumed  capacity  of  the  standard  condenser  being  -J  m.p.  we  may  then 
say  the  constant  will  bu  300  divisions  dotlfctions  for  i  microfarad  with  i  volt  e.  m. 
V.  The  standard  condenser  h  then  replaced  l>y  the  condenser  or  cable  to  be  tested 
(na  In  Fig.  112),  Assuming  it  to  be  an  "armored'*  cable,  the  wires  i  and  3  are 
oouuected  to  the  conductor  and  wire  2  to  the  armor.  If  the  cable  is  not  armored,  wire  2 


III 


0t 


^^ — ^^I'li 


ff    f 


CAPACITY  TEST. 


is  put  to  the  earth  direct,  A  preliminary  test  may  be  made  to  ascertain  the  approx- 
imate deflection  due  to  the  discharge  of  the  caliie.  If  the  cable  is  a  long  one  a  "  shunt" 
around  the  galvanometer  will  probably  have  tu  be  used,  even  if  but  i  volt  be  em- 
t)loyed  in  the  tust,  Tlie  strip  n  13  then  deprus^^ed  for,  say,  30  seconds,  charging  the 
cable.  The  cable  is  then  discharged  and  the  deflection  is  noted.  Assuming  that  it 
ie  necessary  to  use  the  J  shunt  and  that  a  det^eetion  of    100  is  obtained,  it  is  plain 
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thatiWithoat  the  shontythe  deflection  would  be  looo  diyisions.  Hence,  as  the  deflec- 
tion is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  current  and  the  current  is  proportionate  to 
the  potential  to  which  the  cable  was  raised,  it  follows  that  the  capacity  of  the  cable 
is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  the  standard  condenser,  since,  with  the  same  £.  m. 
Y.  it  gives  a  discharge  current  ten  times  greater  than  the  standard  condenser.  The 
total   capacity,    therefore,    of    the  cable  is  5   microfarads.      The  formula  for  this 

D   X    K. 

test  is  as   follows  :    x  =  — - —  where  //  is  deflection  due  to  standard  condenser, 

a 

D  the  deflection  due  to  unknown  capacity  of  cable,   k  the  capacity    of  standard 

condenser,  and  x  the  total  capacity.    Supposing  the  cable  tested  to  be  20  miles  in 

length  the  foregoing  rasult  would  show  the  cable  to  have  a  capacity  of  .25  microfarad 

per  mile. 

MEASUBEMBNTS   ELECTBOMOTiyE   FORCE. 

The  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  1 1 1  may  also  be  used  to  measure  the  electro- 
motive force  of  a  cell  or  battery. 

For  this  test  a  standard  cell  is  used,  that  is,  one,  the  electromotive  force  of  which  ^^ 

is  known;  for  instance,  a  carefully  prepared  gravity  cell,  the  e.  m.  f.  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  1.079  volts. 

This  test  is  made  virtually  as  in  the  case  of  a  capacity  test,  except  that  the  "  read- 
ing" is  generally  taken  at  the  moment  of  charge,  and  it  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
"  charge  ",  or  quantity  of  electricity  which  a  condenser  will  accumulate,  is  propor- 
tional  to  the  electromotive  force  of  the  charging  battery.  Thus,  with  the  connections 
arranged  as  in  Fig.  1 1 1,  assuming  that  a  deflection  of  100  divisions  is  obtained  with  a 
standard  cell  b;  then,if  we  substitute  for  b,  another  cell,  calling  it  b',  and  get  a  de- 
flection of  200  divisions,  the  electromotive  force  of  the  second  cell  is  evidently  twice 
that  of  b. 

The  formula  for  this  test  would  be,d  :  d'::  b:  ^,  where  x  is  the  e.  m.  f.  of  b'; 
B,the  E.  M.  f.  of  cell  b  ;  d,the  deflection  obtained  with  b  ;  d',  the  deflection  obtained 
witha'. 

MEASURING    INTEBNAL   RESISTANCE  OF  BATTEBIES. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  measuring  the  internal  resistance  of  a  cell 
or  battery.  It  is  termed  the  "  half  deflection  "  method.  The  arrangement  for  this 
test  may  be  similar  to  that  shown  in  Fig.  no.  A  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed, 
the  copper  band  of  which  is  used.  The  cell,  or  battery  b,  to  be  tested,  is  connected 
up  with  the  galvanometer  o,  and  a  rheostat  b.  The  coils  of  the  latter  are  at  first  short- 
oircoited. 

We  have  seen  that  the  currents  in  the  tangent  galvanometer  coils  are  proportion- 
il  to  the  tangents  of  the  angles  of  deflection  of  its  needle.  Also  that,  according  to 
Ohm's  law,  current  strength  in  a  circuit  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance.  In 
this  test  the  electromotive  force  is  furnished  by  the  cell,  or  cells  to  be  tested.  The 
vurrent  flowing  in  the  circuit  consisting  of  the  galvanometer  band  and  the  cell  itself, 
is  then  equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  e.  m.  f.  divided  by  the  resistance.  This  current 
deflects  the  needle  a  certain  distance.     It  is  immaterial  in  this  test  what  the  exact 
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Strength  of  the  current  may  be  ;  that  is,  within  the  limits  of  the  galvanometer.  The 
deflection  is  noted.  Assuming  it  to  be  21.55®  ^^  t^e  scale,  the  tangent  of  the  angle 
is  .3889.  It  is  understood  that  the  resistance  of  the  copper  band  is  so  little  it  may  be 
neglected.  The  connecting  wires  should  be  so  short  or  so  thick  that  this  statement 
may  also  apply  to  them.  If  now,  by  means  of  the  rheostat,  sufficient  resistance  i« 
inserted  in  the  circuit  to  bring  the  "pointer"  to  a  place  on  the  scale  opposite  11. 12®, 
we  shall  have,  practically,  halved  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  the  first  deflectioD, 
the  tangent  of  11.12*'  being  .1944.  Assuming  that  2  ohms  were  inserted  to  thus  re- 
duce the  deflection  it  is  clear  that  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  is  also  2  ohms. 
For,  since  we  have  halved  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  deflection,  to  which  the  cur- 
rent is  proportional,  and  have  not  disturbed  the  electromotive  force,  it  follows  that 
we  must  have  doubled  the  previously  existing  resistance  of  the  circuit. 


TESTING   THE  CONDITION   OF   BATTERIES. 

The  tangent  galvanometer  is  also  used  to  determine  the  condition  of  batteries, 
in  the  following  manner  : 

The  deflection  of  the  needle  due  to  the  current  from  one  cell  taken  from  the 
battery,  and  known  to  be  in  good  order,  is  noted.  This  deflection  will  serve  as  a 
constant  The  current  from  the  entire  battery  is  then  passed  through  the  copper 
band  of  the  galvanometer.  The  deflection  should  be  the  same  if  the  entire  battery 
is  in  good  condition,  for,  in  that  case,  the  current  flowing  through  the  galvanometer 
should  be  the  same  as  when  but  one  cell  was  used.     {See  Arrangement  of  Cells,  etc.) 

In  practice  it  is  common  to  ascertain, by  experiment  with  a  ^ven  galvanometer, 
what  the  lowest  deflection  will  be  with  a  battery  in  good  working  condition,  and, 
when  the  deflection  falls  below  that  point,  to  have  the  battery  examined  or  renewed. 
If  a  newly  set  up  battery  should  show  an  abnormally  low  deflection,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  abnormally  high  resistance,  the  cause  will  doubtless  be  found  in  some  one 
or  two  cells,  which  may  be  determined  by  testing  the  cells  separately. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  uniform  deflections  obtained  under  the  different,  but 
proportionate,  conditions  of  electromotive  force  and  resistance,  when  the  battery  is 
in  good  order,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer  band  used 
during  this  test  may,  as  already  stated,  be  neglected.  If  a  coil  of  high  resistance 
were  employed  a  different  and  not  so  simple  a  method  of  calculating  the  result 
would  be  necessary. 


LOCATING  FAULTS  ON  TELEGRAPH  WIRES. 

The  "  faults  "  that  occur  on  telegraph  lines  are  generally  due  to  crosses,  hetty 
escapes  and  grounds.  The  cross  is  caused  by  two  or  more  wires  coming  together; 
the  escape  is  caused  by  a  partial  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  ground,  and  the 
*'  ground  "  is  occasioned  by  the  actual  contact  of  the  wire  with  the  earth. 
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On  the  oocarrence  of  faults  of  the  nature  just  mentioned,  or  analogous  ones,  the 
first  step  generally  taken  is  to  locate,  or  localize,  the  fault  between  two  stations,  or 
offices.  This  is  done  by  the  testing  office  asking  some  office  located  about  the  middle 
of  the  line  to  "cut ''  in  on  the  defective  wire.  Call  this  office  f.  If  the  defect  is  a 
"break"  the  station  thus  called  in,  will  put  on  his  "ground"  wire.  If  this  closes 
the  circuit  the  break  in  the  wire  is  evidently  beyond  f.  f  is  then  told  to  take  off  his 
ground  and  "  cut "  out,  and  a  more  distant  office  is  called  in  on  the  wire.  Should  the 
*'  break "  be  between  the  testing  office  and  f,  the  putting  on  of  the  ground  in  f 
will  have  no  effect,  and  that  office  reports  the  circuit  open.  In  this  case  the  testing 
office  then  calls  up  a  nearer  office  and  the  same  procedure  is  followed,  until  the  trouble 
is  located  between  two  offices. 

To  locate  a  "ground'*  between  two  offices,  intermediate  office  f  is  asked  to 
open  the  defective  wire.  If  by  so  doing  he  opens  the  wire  at  the  testing  office  the 
ground  is  beyond  him,  and  a  more  distant  office,  o,  is  called  in.  If  the  opening 
of  f's  key  does  not  open  the  wire  at  the  testing  station  the  "  ground  ''  is  between 
F  and  G  and  in  that  case  the  testing  office  then  proceeds  to  call  in  a  nearer  office. 
This  plan  also  applies  to  the  locating  of  "escapes.'' 

In  locating  a  "  cross "  between  two  or  more  wires  the  intermediate  office  is 
called  in  and  requested  to  open  one  of  the  crossed  wires.  If,  on  his  doing  so,  the 
testing  office  finds  that  wire  now  clear,  the  cross  is  this  side  of  the  intermediate  office. 
If  the  cross  still  remains  on  the  wire  the  trouble  is  evidently  beyond  the  intermediate 
office,  and  a  more  remote  office  is  next  called  in. 

In  making  the  foregoing  tests  the  chief  operator  uses  the  ordinary  main  line 
relay;  determining  the  extent  of,  or  removal  of  the  escapes,  etc.,  by  the  pull  of  the 
retractile  spring. 

Having  located  the  trouble  between  two  stations  the  testing  chief  operator  then 
decides  whether  a  test  for  a  closer  location  of  the  fault  is  necessary.  This  depends 
sometimes  upon  the  whereabouts  of  the  linemen  and  the  distance  apart  of  the  stations 
between  which  the  fault  has  been  located.  Should  it  be  deemed  best  to  locate  the 
fault  more  accurately,  either  of  the  electrical  methods  to  be  described  may  be  utiliz- 
ed. In  the  case  of  a  "  dead  "  open  fault,  as  it  is  termed,  since  it  is  most  probable 
that  at  least  one  end  of  the  wire  is  grounded,  the  nearest  testing  office  beyond  the 
break  and  on  the  side  of  the  "ground"  is  requested  to  locate  it  by  an  electrical 
test. 

In  ordinary  practice,  in  this  country,  it  is  the  custom  to  rely,  almost  entirely, 
on  the  "  between  office  "  test,  especially  when  the  line  follows  a  railroad,  in  which 
case,  the  lineman  proceeds  by  train  to  the  scene  of  the  break  and  by  keeping  a 
close  look-out  can  generally  detect  the  trouble  from  the  train.  He  may  then,  if  fortu- 
nate enough,  have  the  train  stop  to  permit  him  to  alight.  If  not  it  will  be  necessary 
for  him  to  walk  back,  or  to  use  a  railroad  velocipede  from  the  next  station. 

Where  offices  are  widely  apart  on  highway  lines  the  question  of  electrical  tests 
to  locate  faults  as  accurately  as  possible,  becomes  more  important,  since  the  fault 
may  be  within  a  few  feet  or  yards  of  one  of  the  offices.  But  even  in  the  case  of 
hi^Shway  lines  electrical  tests  are  not  always  resorted  to  ;  the  general  rule  being  to 
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Bend  out  linemen  from  each  office  with  orders  to  proceed  until  they  meet;  the  firet 
arriving  at  the  fault  to  repair  it  if  he  can  do  so  alone. 

When  it  becomes  imperative  to  test  for  the  exact  locality  of  a  "break''  in  a 
wire,  the  only  means  of  so  doing  is  by  a  "  capacity  "  test.  {See  Locating  Faults  by 
Capacity  test.) 

Another  source  of  trouble  on  telegraph  wires  is  that  due  to  a  high  resistance 
caused  by  poor  joints,  loose  connections,  etc.  Such  faults  are  best  located  by  meas- 
uring the  resistance  of  the  wire  from  point  to  point  by  means  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge. 


LOCATINa  OBOSSES   ON  OVBBHBAD  WIRES   OB    IN  CABLES. 

When  wires,  whether  overhead  or  in  cables,  are  "  crossed ",  it  is  a  compara- 
tively simple  matter  to  locate  the  distance  of  the  cross  if  the  wires  crossed  are  of 
the  same  resistance  throughout,  and,  also,  if  there  be  no  resistance  at  the  scene  of 
the  cross  itself. 

/^  LocATiNa  A  CBOss  HAVING   NO   RESISTANCE — The  proccdure  in  that  case  is  as 

follows  :  Suppose  the  wires  a  b,  Fig.  ii4»  each  having  a  resistance  of  lo  ohms,  per 
mile,  to  be  crossed  at  the  point  x.  The  wires  are  first  opened  at  z,  and  the  loop 
formed  by  a  and  b  via  the  cross  is  then  measured  from  y,  preferably  by  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  method.  Assuming  the  resistance  thus  obtained  to  be  500  ohms, 
which  will  be  the  sum  of  the  resistances  of  the  two  wires  from  t  to  x,  it  is  an  indi- 

FIO.    114. 

A 


Tp  ^ 3 

cation  that  the  cross  is  distant  250  ohms  along  either  a  or  b,  and  as  the  wires  meas- 
ure 10  ohms  per  mile,  the  fault  is,  evidently,  25  miles  from  the  terminals  at  y. 

It  is  not,  however,  safe  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  resistance  at  the 
point  of  contact,  x^  of  the  wires,  and,  therefore,  a  method  in  which  the  resistance, 
if  any,  at  that  point,  may  be  measured  and  allowed  for,  must  be  employed. 

Locaung  cbosses  having  besistance. — One  such  method  is  as  follows  :  a  and 
b,  Fig.  114,  are  shown  crossed  at  x,  as  before.  K  not  already  known,  the  total  re- 
sistance of  A  is  first  measured.  This  is  done  by  opening  wire  b  at  both  ends  and 
grounding  a  at  z.  Assuming  this  resistance  of  a  to  be  1,000  ohms.  It  is  also  sup- 
posed that  B  has  a  similar  total  resistance.  Next  open  a  at  T,  and  b  at  z,  and 
measure  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  thus  formed,  from  t  to  z  via  Xy  and  call  it 
x,ioo  ohms.    It  is  then  plain  that  the  resistance  of  the  "cross"   is  the  excess  of 
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resistance  over  the  normal  resistanoe  of  either  of  the  wires;  that  Ih,  1,100  milium  i.ooo 
namely,  100  ohms. 

The  wires  a  and  b  are  now  measured  as  a  loop,  from  y  to  jt  and  return.     As- 
stmiing  the  resistance  obtained  to  be  600  ohms,   the  resistance  of  the  cross   itself 
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must  now  be  dedncted  from  that  amount :  namely,  100  from  600,  leaving  50a  ohms. 
The  resistance  of  either  of  the  wires  from  y  to  the  cross  b,  therefore,  250  olimii,aiid 
this  places  the  cross  25  miles  from  t. 

It  has  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing  tests  that  the  resistance  of  the  two  wireti 
is  practically  the  same  throughout.  When  this  is  not  the  case  a  different  |>lau  of 
testing  is  followed ;  namely,  one  in  which  the  resistaneo  of  either  of  the  wir^s  is 
calculated  from  the  measurements;  or  another  in  which,  owing  to  the  manner  of  the 
test,  the   resistance  of  but  one  of  the  wires  is  required. 

The  first  of  these  methods  to  be  described  is  ijiiite   simple  and   will  bu   under- 
stood by  the  aid  of  the  diagrams  accompanying  tlie   following  description :      First» 
measure  the  resistance  of  a  with  b  open  at  both  ends,  as  in  Fig.   115^  and  call  itt  as 
before,  1,000  ohms.    Next  measure  a  and  b,  as  a  luop^from  t  to  the  cross  x  and  return^ 
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through  and  including  the  resistance  of  the  cross,  Fig.  116,  Assume  it  to  be  700 
ohms.  Next,  open  a  at  y,  and  b  at  z,  as  in  Fig.  117,  and  measure  a  b  from  y  to  z^ 
via  jc,  and  call  the  result  1,100  ohms.  This  latter  test  also  includes  the  resistance 
of  the  cross.  If  we  now  add  the  results  of  the  first  and  second  testa  together,  mak- 
ing 1,700  ohms,  and  subtract  from  that  amount  tlie  result  of  the  third  t^^^^tr  that 
is,  1,100  from  1,700^  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  virtually  can  eel  led  the  re- 
sistance of  B  from  Y  to  :r,  (Fig  116)  including  the  resistance  of  the  cross,  atid  the 
resistance  of  a  from  :r  to  z.  This  shows  that  the  600  ohms  left  after  this  can- 
cellation is  the  sum  of  the  resistance  of  a  from  y  to  x^  taken  twice  *  (Figs.  115;  and 
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116.)     Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  cross  is  at  a  point  300  ohms  from  y  ;   or,    assnining 
the  resistance  of  the  wire  a  to  be   10  ohms,  per  mile,  the   fault  b  30  miles  from  t. 


no.  117. 
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It  is  thus  seen  that  the  actual  resistance,  per  mile,  of  the  wire  b  is  not   required  to 
be  known. 

The  formula  for  this  test  would  be 

A  +  L  — P 


X  = 


where  x  is  distance  of  fault  in  ohms,  a  the  result  of  ist  test,  l  the  result  of  2nd    test, 
and  F  the  result  of  3rd  test. 

y"  Locating  a  cross  having  bbsistance — a  wheatstone  bridge  method. — Another 
method  in  which  the  resistance  of  one  of  the  wires  may  be  neglected  is  8ho\ni  in 
Pig.     118,  as  usually  outlined  in  the  text  books.    In  this  figure    x  is   the  cross 


FIG.    118. 
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as  before,  the  test  being  made  from  station  y.  a  and  b  are  the  crossed  wires. 
G  is  a  galvanometer,  one  terminal  of  which  is  attached  to  line  wire  a  at 
station  t  ;  the  other  terminal  to  point  k,  also  in  station  y.  r  is  a  known,  moder- 
ately low  resistance,  inserted  between  the  line  wire  b  at  ^,  and  the  point  k.  b  is  an 
adjustable  resistance,  inserted  between  k  and  the  ground.  ^  is  a  testing  battery 
attached  to  b  at  ^,  as  shown.  The  distant  end  of  wire  a  in  z  office  is  insulated  ;  that 
of  B  is  grounded. 
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At  first  sight  the  foregoing  diagram  may  not  be  recognized  as  an  arrangement 
of  the  Wheatstone  bridge,  but  it  is  so,  nevertheless,  as  will  perhaps  be  ^  more 
-clearly  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  119,  in  which  the  aiTangement  of  wires  and  ap- 
paratus is  modified  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  conventional  Wheatstone  bridge. 
3,  between  c  and  the  cross  x,  forms  one  arm  of  the  bridge  ;  r,  the  known  resistance, 
forms  the  other ;  a,  between  the  galvanometer  and  the  cross,  forms  the  chief  portion 
of  the    bridge  wire,  and  b,  beyond  Xy  is  balanced   by  the  adjustable  resistance  b. 

Since  the  wire  a  is  in  the  bridge  wire  on  one  side  of  the  cross  and 
open  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross  it  is  easily  understood  that  its 
resistance  may  be  neglected,  and  since  wire  b  is  not  tested  through  the  cross 
the  resistance  of  the  cross  may  also  be  overlooked.  Having  made  the  ar- 
rangements as  shown,  a  balance  is  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  by  adjusting  b  until 
oquilibrium  is  established  in  the  galvanometer. 


FIO.  119. 
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For  example.  Let  us  call  the  portion  of  the  wire  b,  between  c  and  .r,  f,  and 
that  portion  between  x  and  the  earth  at  z,  f'.  When  a  balance  is  secured  in  the 
Wheatstone  bridge  it  is  known  that  ris  to  r  +R,as  f  is  to  f  +  f'.  Assume  that  the 
resistance  of  r  is  20  ohms,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  insert  480  ohms  in  b  to  obtain  a 
balance.  We  have,  it  is  also  assumed,  previously  ascertained  that  the  total  resist- 
ance of  wire  B,from  y  to  z  is  1,000  ohms;  that  is,  f  +  f'  =  1,000  ohms.  As  the 
total  resistance  of  r  +  b  is  500  ohms,  it  is  self  evident  that  r  is  ^  of  that  total 
resistance ;  that  is,  r  is  ^"^  of  500.    Then,  as  f  is  to  f  +  ^'^as  r  is  to  r  +  R,  f  will 
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be  ^  of  i,ooo;  in  other  words,  40;  which  is  obvions  from  the  fact  that  20  is  to  40  as 
480  is  to  960,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  saying  that  the  arm  r,  of  the  bridge,  is  ta 
p  as  the  arm  r  is  to  f'. 

The  usual  formula  for  this  test  is  : 

F  =  B  X    — ^ 

R  +  r 

where  F  is  distance  of  fault  in  ohms  ;  b  is  total  resistance  of  wire  b;  and  r  and  r  aie» 
respectively,  resistances  of  bridge  arms. 


LOCATma      FAULTS      BY      VARLEY      LOOP     TEST. 


y^^-  To  locate  a  "  ground  "  on  a  wire  or  cable  would  be  comparatively  easy  if  it  were 
known  that  the  ground  itself  had  no  resistance,  for  in  that  case  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  measure  the  resbtance  of  the  wire  from  the  testing  end  to  the  ground, 
and  then,  (as  in  locating  a  **  cross'*  under  similar  conditions)  divide  the  result  by  the 
known  resistance  of  the  wire,  per  mile.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  "  crosses  * '  also,  there 
is  generally  more  or  less  resistance  at  the  point  of  contact  with  the  earth,  and  as  the 
amount  of  this  resistance  is  not  known,  some  method  of  locating  the  ^' fault'*  most 
be  employed  in  which  the  unknown  resistance  may  be  neglected. 

The  Varley  loop  method,  the  connections  of  which  are  shown  in  Figs.    1 20  and 

121,  is  one  such  method  of  locating 
a  ground.  It  will  be  seen  that  it 
utilizes  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  In 
making  this  test  it  is  necessary  to 
have  two  parallel  wires,*  one  of 
which  is  the  defective  wire.  These 
two  wires  are  first  connected  as  in 
/Fig.  120,  forming  a  loop,  the  resist- 
ance of  which  loop  is  measured  by 
the  bridge  method  ;  the  presence  of 
the  ground,  or  fault  f,  not  interfere 
ing  with  this  measurement.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  wires  of  the  loop  are 
of  practically  equal  resistance  per 
unit  of  length,  throughout. 

The  "  detector "  galvanometer  may  be  used  for  this  test.  It  is  placed  in  the 
"  bridge  "  wire  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

The  conbections  are  next  made  as  in  Fig.  121  in  which  a  b  are  anns  of  the 
bridge;  w  is  the  "good'*  wire  of  the  loop,  and  w'  is  the  defective  wire,  connected, 
respectively,  to  the  bridge  box  terminals  at  b  and  x\  w'  being  indicated  by  the 
curved  line ;  the  fault  by  f.  The  battery  is  connected  as  shown,  one  pole  being 
placed  to  ground,      r  is  the  usual  adjustable  resistance  of  the  bridge. 


no.  lao. 
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When  these  connections  have  been  made  the  keys  are  depressed  and  resistance 
is  inserted  in  r  until  a  balance  is  secured.  When  this  balance  has  been  secured 
it  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  Fig,  122,  that  the  fault  is  moved,  as  it  were,  to  the 
middle  of  the  loop  now  formed  by  the  wires  w  w',  and  the  resistance  r,  just  added  to 

w'  to  bring  about  the  balance. 
Fio.  X2I.  The  distance  of  the  fault  f,  from 

Xj  in  ohms,  is  then  found  by  the 

use    of  the  formula,    f  =    —      ^ 

2 

where  f  is  the  resistance  of  w',  be- 
teen  .^  and  f;  l  the  known  resistance. 
Or,  it  may  be  found  by  the  formula, 

f  =  w' —  —  ;  w'  being  the  resistance 

a 

of  the  defective  wire;  these  formu- 
lae being  the  equivalent  of  each 
other.  That  such  is  the  case  will  be 
obvious  on  considering  that  w'  is  one 
half  of  L. 
These  formulae  may  be  reasoned  out,  aided  by  Fig.  122,  as  follows:  Assum- 
ing that  the  resistance  of  the  loop  as  first  measured  is  30  ohms,  the  resistance  of 
each  wire  will  be  15  ohms.  Assume  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  insert  12  ohms 
iuBto  secure  the  balance.  We  may  see,  Fig.  122,  that  in  procuring  the  balance  a 
certain  portion  of  w'  has  been  added  to  w,  namely,  that  portion  of  w'  between  the 
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fault  f  and  the  junction  j  of  w  with  w'.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  that  as  much  as  has 
been  added  to  w  has  been  subtracted  from  w'.  Hence,  in  obtaining  a  balance  it 
must  have  been  necessary  to  insert  in  r  a  resistance  equal  to  the  sum  of  that 
which  has  been  added  to  w  and  subtracted  from  w'.  In  other  words,  the  resistance  r 
added  to  w'  to  procure  a  balance  against  the  total  resistance  of  w  plus  that  taken 
from  w',  is  equal  to  twice  the  resistance  of  that  portion  of  w'  between  f  and  j.  Hence, 
the  resistance  of  w'  between  f  and  j  must  be  one-half  of  1 2,  the  added  resistance, 
namely,  6  ohms.  That  being  so,  it  must  follow  that  the  resistance  of  the  portion  of 
w',  fromjc  to  f,  will  be  equal  to  the  total  resistance  of  w'  (namely,  15  ohms)  minus  the 
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resistance  of  w'  from  f  to  j,  that  is,  15 — 6,  or  9  ohms.    From  which  we  may  see  that 

the  formula  f   =    V ,  or  f  =  15 ^,  is  correct. 

2  2 

The  resistance,  per  mile,  or  per  foot,  of  the  wire  being  known,  it  is  then  a  simple 
matter  to  calculate  the  distance  of  the  fault  from  the  testing  station.  In  the  forego- 
ing it  has  been  assumed  that  the  arms  a,  b,  of  the  bridge  have  been  equal.  When  such  is 
not  the  case,  the  actual  resistance  of  r  should  be  calculated  in  the  usual  way  before  pro- 
ceeding with  the  formula.  In  making  this  test,  the  faulty  wire  must  always  be  con- 
nected to  the  bridge  box  at  x^  Figs.  121,  1 22,  in  order  to  get  a  balance,  except  when  it 
happens  that  the  resistance  of  the  "good  '*  wire  used  to  form  a  loop  with  the  defective  wire 
is  so  much  less  than  the  latter  that  the  resistance  of  the  indef  ective  wire,  added  to  that  of 
the  portion  between  x.  and  f  of  the  defective  wire,  is  less  than  the  resistance  from  the 
testing  station  to  the  fault,  of  the  defective  wire,  in  which  case  the  position  of  wires,  w 
and  w'  must  be  reversed;  the  wire  of  low  resistance  being  connected  to  b  at  :r,  and  the 
faulty  wire  w',  to  arm  b  at  d.  The  two  wires  are  then  measured  as  a  loop  as  before. 
The  battery  is  then  "grounded,"  and  a  balance  obtained  by  the  insertion  of  resist- 
ance in  B,  also  as  before.  But  in  this  case  the  result  of  the  second  measurement  is 
added  to  that  of  the  first  and  their  sum  is  divided  by  2,  which  gives  the  distance  in 
ohms  from  ^  at  b,  to  the  fault  on  the  defective  wire. 

The  formula  for  this  latter  test  is  f=   ^        ,  where  l  is  the  loop  and  b  the  added 

2 

resistance. 

The  foregoing  method  of  testing  is  commonly  known  in  the  larger  telegraph  offices 
of  this  country  as  the  "  pig  tail "  test;  perhaps  due  to  the  resemblance,  in  some  dia- 
grams,  of  the  "  fault "  to  a  ^u^e. 

In  making  these  and  similar  tests,  the  probable  existence  of  defective  joints  in  the 
circuits  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  such  joints  would,  of  course,  impair  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  and  possibly  render  them  useless. 

Regular  electrical  tests  of  circuits  will,  however,  disclose  in  advance  any  abnonnal 
resistance  that  may  develop. 

locahno  faults  by  cAPAcmr  tests. 

Breaks  in  wires  are  sometimes  located  by  aid  of  the  "capacity"  test. 

When  the  capacity,  per  mile,  of  the  wire,  or  cable,  is  known,  its  total  capacity, 
up  to  the  break,  is  measured  in  the  manner  described  {s^e  Capacity  tests)  and  from 
thb  the  length  of  the  conductor  up  to  the  break  n  is  calculated.  For  example,  assum- 
ing the  capacity  of  a  conductor  to  be  .25  microfarad,  per  mile,  and  that  the  measured 
fragment  of  the  conductor  has  a  total  capacity  of  $  microfarads,  the  break  is  evidently 
20  miles  removed  from  the  testing  point;  that  is  .^=  20. 

When  the  capacity,  per  mile,  of  the  cable  is  not  known  in  advance,  the  capacity  of 
a  similar  conductor,  or  cable,  whose  length  is  known,  is  measured,  and  the  capacity, 
per  mile,  or  per  foot  if  need  be,  thus  ascertained. 

This  capacity,  per  mile,  or,  per  foot,  is  the  more  readily  learned  when  the  break 
has  occurred  in  a  cable  composed  of  two  or  more  conductors. 

In  this  measurement  a  complete  **  break"  is  assumed. 
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INSULATION  RESISTANCE  OF  WIRES  AND  CABLES.— MEASURING,  ETC. 

As  already  mentioned,  those  substances  which  possess  very  inferior  electrical 
condocting  qualities,  are  termed  '^  insulators,''  and  the  material  of  the  substances  is 
gpoken  of  as  insulating  material. 

In  order  to  insure  the  passage  of  a  current  throughout  the  length  of  a  conductor^ 
it  is  essential  that  no  other  conductor  shall  come  in  contact  therewith.  For  example^ 
if  a  '*bare"  telegraph  wire  should  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth  at  a 
number  of  places,  it  would  be  practically  as  useless  to  attempt  to  convey  signals  from 
one  end  of  the  wire  to  the  other,  as  it  would  be  to  convey  water  from  one  end  of  a 
pipe  to  the  other,  if  the  sides  of  the  pipe  were  perforated  with  large  holes  at  different 
points  of  its  length,  inasmuch  as  under  the  conditions  stated,  the  electricity  would 
"escape  "  from  the  wire,  virtually  as  would  the  water  from  the  pipe. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  escape ''  of  the  electric  current  under  those  conditions,  the  ex- 
planation is  simple,  namely :  at  the  points  where  the  bare  wire  touches  the  earth  the 
potential  falls  to  ''zero ''  and,  thus, as,  normally,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  wire  i» 
zero,  it  is  evident  that  such  portions  of  the  circuit  as  are  beyond  the  point  of  earth 
contact,  can  not  be  subjected  to  any  difference  of  potential.  For  example,  assuming  fL 
telegraph  wire  extending  from  a  to  b^  with  an  electromotive  force  at  a.  If  the  wire  be 
connected  direct  to  earth  at  an  intermediate  point,  x^  the  potential  at  that  point  falls 
to  sero;  hence,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  wire  between  x  and  b  will  remain  at  zero 
and,  consequently,  no  current  will  flow  between  those  points. 

Hence,  in  the  employment  of  aerial  telegraph  lines,  the  wires  are  strung  on  poles^ 
and  at  each  pole  the  wire  is  supported  by  a  **  glass  '*  insulator,  that  the  "  current "  may 
not"  ^cape "'  to  the  earth  via  the  wood  of  the  pole;  glass  being  a  better  insulating  ma- 
terial than  wood,  more  especially  when  the  latter  is  damp.  As  air  is  one  of  the  best 
known  insulators,  the  bare  wire  may  be  freely  suspended  in  it  without  any  danger  of 
the  corrent  escaping  to  earth. 

When  wires  are  to  be  laid  underground  or  underwater,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  same 
reasons,  to  cover  them  with  some  form  of  insulating  material,  as,  for  instance,  gutta-^ 
pereha.  India-rubber,  etc.  As  the  working  condition  of  telegraph  wires,  and,  in  fact,. 
aU  electrical  conductors,  depends  very  largely  upon  the  excellence  of  the  "  insulation  " 
of  those  wires,  it  becomes  very  desirable  to  maintain  the  insulation  practically  intact,, 
and  m  all  large  telegraph  offices,  regular  tests  are,  as  a  rule,  made  to  ascertain  the  con- 
dition of  the  insulation  of  the  circuits.  This  is  termed  measuring  the  resistance  of  the 
insulation,  or,  for  brevity,  the  "insulation  resistance,"  of  the  circuits. 

The  total  insulation  resistance  of  an  overhead  wire  depends  mainly  upon  the 
"  joint "  resistance  of  all  of  the  "  resistances  "  at  the  various  points  of  "  escape  '^ ;  for  in- 
stance, at  the  insulators;  at  points  where  foliage  touches  the  wire,  etc.  In  the  case  of 
cables  the  total  insulation  resistance  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  joint  resistance 
of  the  various  resistances  of  each  portion  of  the  insulating  material.  For  instance,, 
theife  being  5,280  feet  in  one  mile,  if  one  foot  of  the  insulating  material  of  a  cable  has 
aninsnlation  resistance  of  one  million  ohms,  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  one  mile 
of  SQch  a  cable  would  obviously  be  the  joint  resbtance  of  5,280  circuits  in  multiple,  each 
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having  a  resistance  of  one  million  ohms.    This  subject  is  alluded  to  further,  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  measuring  of  the  partial  insulation  resistance  of  telegraph  wires. 

For  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  overhead  telegraph  wires  or  aerial 
cables,  when  the  **'  insulation  *'  is  not  very  high,  a  moderately  sensitive  galvanometer, 
such  as  the  ^*  detector,"  may  be  used,  in  connection  with  a  Wheatstone  bridge;  the 
^*  detector  "  being  placed  in  the  bridge  wire  and  the  arms  of  the  bridge  suitably  pro- 
portioned, as  explained  in  chapter  on  the  Wheatstone  bridge.  But,  in  general,  for 
insulation  tests  the  "  direct'*  or  "  substitution  "  method  is  adopted,  that  is,  the  unknown 
resistance  is  compared  with  a  known  resistance  and  the  resistance  of  the  former  is  cal- 
culated from  the  results  thus  obtained,  and  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  or  a 
sensitive  tangent  galvanometer  is  employed.  In  what  follows  the  employment  of  the 
former  is  assumed. 

Ordinarily,  the  constant  for  this  test  may  be  said  to  be  the  resistance  necessary  to 
be  introduced  into  the  galvanometer  circuit,  which,  with  i  volt  e.m.p.,  will  give  i  di- 
vision deflection  on  the  scale.  But,  in  practice,  what  may  be  termed  a  working  con- 
stant is  used.    This  working  constant  is  obtained  as  follows: 

Referring  to  Hgs.  133,  134,  a  reflecting  galvanometer  o,  and  a  shunt  s,  are  placed 
in  circuit  with  a  battery  b,  of,  say,  100  volts,  and  a  known  resistance  r,  say,  of  100,000 
ohms.  The  -^  shunt  is  generally 

necessary.  When  this  shunt  is  em-  *  no.  123. 

ployed,  the  multiplier  is  1000.  (See 
Shunts). 

If  the  deflection  obtained  with 
this  known  resistance,  electromotive 
force  and  shunt  be,  say,  250  divi- 
sions, it  is  plain  that,  without  the 

shunt,    the    deflection    would     be  _ 

250,000  divisions.   Therefore,  since 
the    deflections    of  the    reflecting 

galvanometer  are  practically  proportional  to  the  current,  and  the  current  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  resistance,  it  is  clear  that,  to  reduce  the  strength  of  curent  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  would  deflect  the  needle  but  i  division,  it  would  be  necessary  to  in- 
troduce into  the  circuit  250,000  times  100,000  ohms.  For,  by  simple  proportion  i : 
250,000::  100,000:  jc,  namely,  25,000,000,000  ohms — or  25,000  megohms;  a  megohm 
standing  for  one  million  ohms;  consequently  the  **  working  constant"  would  be,  with 
100  volts,  25,000  megohms  for  i  division  deflection. 

Having  obtained  this  constant  it  is  apparent  that  any  resistance  less  than  250 
megohms  may  be  measured  by  this  apparatus,  and  the  unknown  resistance  will  be 
equal  to  the  quotient  of  the  constant  divided  by  the  number  of  divbions  obtained  with 
the  unknown  resistance  in  circuit.  For  example,  if  an  unknown  resistance  be  substi- 
tuted for  R,  Fig.  123,  and  a  deflection  of  50  divisions  be  obtained,  without  the  shunt, 
the  resistance  woul  be  afiiOOO^o^OQOQO  =  500,000,000  ohms.  Or,  this  conclusion  may^ 
reached  in  another  way.  For  example,  assuming,  as  before,  that,  with  100,000  ohms 
in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  we  get,  by  calculation,  250,000  divisions,  without  the  shunt, 
and  an  unknown  resistance  gives  50  divisions,  (without  shunts)  it  is  evident  that  the 
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unknown  resiBtanoe  is  5,000  times  greater  than  100,000  ohms,  since  it  must  have  re« 
doced  the  current  5,000  times,  (as  evidenced  by  the  diminished  deflection).  Hence  the 
known  resistance,  100,000  X  5,000  =  500,000,000  ohms,  as  before. 

The  usual  connections  for  this  test  are  outlined  in  Fig.  1 24,  in  which  g  is  the  gal- 
Tanometer;  i  k  is  a  reversing  key;  c  is  a  cable,  or  line  wire  (the  unknown  resistance); 
K  is  the  known  resistance,  b  is  the  battery  and  s  k,  a  key  for  short-circuiting  the  gal- 
▼mnometer.     sw,  is  a  switch  by  means  of  which  the  cable  or  other  conductor,  and  the 

FIO.  134. 
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known  resistance,  may  be  alternately  placed  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer,  as 
desired.  If  it  is  a  cable  that  is  undergoing  test,  the  conductor  of  the  cable  is  connected 
to  the  switch,  as  in  the  flgurei. 

Tlie  reversing  key  has  several  functions,  namely,  to  place  the  battery  to  the  cable, 
to  reverse  the  poles  of  the  battery,  according  as  one  or  other  of  its  keys  is  depressed, 
and  to  "  discharge  *'  the  wire,  or  cable  when  both  keys  are  up. 

In  making  this  test  care  must  be  taken  to  *^  short-circuit "  the  galvanometer  before 
and  for  a  few  moments  after  the  battery  is  placed  to  the  cable  and  when  the  cable  is 
discharged;  otherwise  the  needle  may  be  injured.  Care  should  also  be  taken  to  con- 
nect die  galvanometer  between  the  battery  and  the  cable,  as  by  so  doing  any  slight  es- 
cape in  the  battery  may  be  neglected. 

If  it  is  desired,  and  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  to  begin  by  taking  the  regular  con- 
stant for  this  test,  (that  is,  the  resistance  necessary  to  introduce  into  the  circuiti 
which  with  x  volt  will  giye  i  division  deflection,)  it  may,  of  course,  readily  be  taken,  by 
placing  I  volt  in  circuit  with  the  galvanometer  and  the  known  resistance,  and  noting  the 
deflection.  Having  obtained  this  constant,  a  working  constant  is  then  found  by  mul- 
tiplying the  oonstant  obtained  with  x  volt,  by  the  number  of  volts  to  be  used  in  the 
test  Thus,  if  with  i  volt  the  constant  is  i  division  with  2,500,000  ohms  in  circuit,  and 
it  shoold  be  intended  to  make  the  tests  with  a  battery  of  100  volts,  the  working  con- 
stant would  be  I  division  with  250,000,000  ohms  in  circuit.  An  advantage  in  using  the 
full  battery  in  taking  a  constant  is  that  in  case  any  of  the  battery  cells  are  faulty  the 
results  will  not  be  affected,  inasmuch  as  the  fault  will  have  affected  the  constant  as  well 
as  the  actual  test  and  to  a  relatively  similar  extent. 

In  place  of  the  resistance  box  r,  containing  the  coils  of  resistance  used  to  obtain  a 
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fonsla/t/^  it  YiiiiiQ  of  carbonizeil  material  set  in  glass,  and  measuring  one  million  oLms 
from  binding  post  to  binding  post,  (S^r^Fig.  125),  is  frequently  employed.     It  is  gen- 
erally known  as  the  **  English  "   megohm 
Fia.  T3S.  plate. 

It  is  preferable  to  use  large  resistances 
when  the  unknown  resistance  is  large;  and 
also  to  employ  for  the  actual  test  a  battery 
of  high  electromotive  foree.  In  making 
this  test  the  resistance  of  the  galvano- 
meter, like  that  of  the  copper  band  of  the 
galvanometer  in  other  tests,  may  be  neglect- 
ed, it  being  so  low,  relative  to  the  total 
resistance  of  the  circuit. 


PARTIAL    INSULATION     RESISTANCE     OF  TEL»- 
GRAPH   LINES. 

It  is  quite  frequently  desirable  to  know 
the  insulation  resistance  of  a  section  of  a 
circuit  which  is  not  directly  accessible. 

For  example,  Fig.  126,  assuming  a  wire 
tested  at  a  to  have  an  insulation  resistance 
of  600,000   ohms  from  A  to   c;  and  tested 
from  A  to  B,  to  have  an  insulation  resis- 
tance of  1,800,000  ohms,  and  that  it  is  des- 
ired to   know  the  insulation  resistance  of 
the  wire  between  b  and  c. 
It  may  fairly  bo  asattrntnl,  for  the  purpose  of  the  test  in  question,  that  the  sections 
of  tlie  wiru  a   10  b  ami  u  to  ( ,  are  u\  multiple,  as  regards  the  testing  office,  and  in  so 
far  HA  thy  iusulatioii  rei^istaueu  of  thf  two  sections  is  concerned. 


UEOOHH    PLATi:. 


PIG.    126. 


*^ 


^ 


I 


I 


To  jllnstrato:  In  Fig.  i2(}^m  w,  is  the  wire;  open  et  c;  grounded  at  1; 
out  througli  at  B.  R,  imiy  re]>restfut  the  joint  insulation  resistance  of  the 
"  escapt^s"*  bet\\%^en  a  and  n,  and  /'  the  joint  resistance  of  all  escapes  from  b  to  c. 

Assume    tlie   di&tance  from    a  10  b  to   be    20   miles;  b  to  c,  30   miles.    Then 
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A  to  c  will  be  50  miles.      The  resistance  of  the  wire  itself   may  be  placed  at  250 

ohms.    It  is  then  very  evident  that  250  in  a  total  of  600,000  ohms,  may   be  easily 

neglected.    Therefore,  in  making  the  test,  the  two  sections,  as  represented  by  R  and  r, 

may   be      treated    as  though     the     terminal      of    each   emanated   directly   from 

A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  127. 

^^^'  ^^7.  If  then  we  test  section  r,  with  the 

A    B  c  wire  open  at  b,  and  find,  as  stated, 

an  insulation  resistance  of   1,800,000 

ohms  and,  then,  with  the  wire  cut 

r^'^idv^  through  at  b  and  open  at  c,  we  find 

a  total  insulation  resistance  of  600,- 

000  ohms,  we  know  that  the  latter 

must  be  the  joint  resistance  of  both 

sections,  namely,  r,  / . 

Having,  then,  this  data,  and  knowing  the  formula  for  obtaining  the  joint  resist- 

RX  r 
ance  jc,  of  two  circuits,  r  and,  r,  namely,  x  =-£t;^'  (see  Chapter  III.)  it  is  plain  that 

we  may  state  the  resistance  <»f  the  section  fiom  b  to  c,  calling  it  r,  (and,  for  the  pres- 
ent, we  may  omit  the  ciphers)  as  follows : — 

i8Xr     ^ 
-=  0 


i8+r' 
It  only  remains  to  calculate  from  this  the  value  of  r. 

We  can  now  clear  the  above  equation  of  fractions  if  we  multiply  the  right  hand 
term,  that  is  6,  by  the  divisor  of  the  left  hand  term,  and  then  we  shall  have,  without 
having  altered  the  value  of  the  equation, 

i8xr=io8+6r 
18  r   =108+ 6  r 

Again,  if  we  subtract  6  r  from  the  right  hand  term  of  the  equation,  and  6  r,  from 
the  left  hand  term,  we  shall  get,  without  yet  altering  the  value  of  the   equation, 

12  r  =  108.     Consequently,  if  12  r  =  108;  i  r  will  equal  =9,  and,  therefore,  we 

12 

find  that  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  between  b  and  c  is  (adding  ciphers 
again)  900,000  ohms. 

To  prove  this  it  may  be  asked,  what  would  be  the  joint  resistance  of  the  two  sec- 
tions, one  having  a  resistance  of  1,800,000  ohms,  the  other,  900,000  ohms. 

^^,    .      ,  1,800,000X900000 

Obviously,  ^=7-5 , =  600,000  ohms. 

^  1,800,000+900,000 

The  formula  for  ascertaining  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  distant  sectron  is  then 
as  follows:  r  = .  H-j, where  b  is  the  near  section  and  j  is  the  joint  resistance  of 

R— -J 

b  and  r. 

But  there  is  a  simpler  means  than   the  foregoing  of  obtaining  this  information,  if 
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Uie  "  direct  "  deflection  method  of  measuring  insulation  resistance  be  employed,  {see 
page  144  ) 

Assuming  that  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  having  a  working  constant  of, 
Bay,  36,000,000  ohms  is  used. 

If  tla*  section  from  a  to  b  gives,  without  a  shunt,  a  deflection  of  20  divisions,  the 
influhitioii  resistance  is  evidently  8g-^^Q  QQQ  =  1,800,000  ohms.  If  the  sections  a  Iob 
and  B  to  c,  that  is  b  and  r,  tested  together,  give  a  deflection  of  60,  their  joint  resist- 
auet^  mMt  be  ag'O^^'QOQ.  =600,000  ohms.  Since  we  know  that  20  divisions  of  the  60 
thus  obtiiined  are  due  to  b,  the  balance,  40  divisions,  will  be  due  to  r,  and,  therefore 
section  b  to  c,  that  is,  r  will  be  »fl'Oj[^'QQO  =  900,000  ohms. 

If  a  tangent  ^Ivanometer  be  used,  it  is  only  necessary  to  deduct  the  tangent  of 
the  iiiigk*  of  the  deflection  obtained  by  the  first  section  from  that  of  the  tangent  ob- 
tained by  the  joint  resistance  of  both  sections,  in  order  to  get  the  deflection  due  to  the 
distant  section,  which  latter,  divided  into  the  constant  of  the  galvanometer,  will  give  & 
quotient  equal  to  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  circuit. 

The  foregoing  method  of  ascertaining  the  insulation  resistance  of  remote  sectioiu 
is  not  limited  to  two  sections,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  on  bonsideration. 

The  average  insulation  resistance  of  the  respective  sections,  per  mile,  may  be  as- 
certained by  multiplying  the  total  insulation  resistance  of  the  section  by  the  number 
of  mil(.s  in  each  section.  Thus,  the  insulation  resistance,  per  mile,  of  the  section  a  to  b 
Will  be  1,800,000  X  20  =  39,000,000.  That  of  section  Bto  c,  will  be,  900,000  X  30  = 
2  7,000,000  ohms  per  mile ;  it  having  been  assumed  that  those  sections  were  20  and  30 
mike,  in  length,  respectively. 

Further  remarks  on  electrical  testing  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  electri- 
cal tests  of  wire  and  insulated  cables  at  the  factory. 


MEASURING  INSULATION     BESISTANCE  OF    INSULATORS. 

S'me*  the  total,  or ''absolute"  resistance  of  the  insulation  of  an  overhead  wire 
depend8  upon  the  joint  resistance  of  all  the  points  of  escape  throughout  its  length,  the 
liisulitiun  resistance  of  the  "insulators'^  used  on  the  poles  to  support  the  wires  be- 
comes iin  important  factor  in   the  maintenance  of  the  '*  insulation"  of  the  circuit  af 

a  whole* 
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The  material  of  the  insulators  used  in  this  country  for  telegraph  and  telephone 
overhead  wires  is  almost  exclusively  glass ;  made  in  the  well-known  bell  form. 

The  electrical  resistance  of  glass  varies  very  materially  with  the  quality  of  the 
material,  and  specifications  for  insulators  frequently  stipulate  that  each  insulator  shall 
have  a  certain  electrical  resistance.  The  test  to  determine  this  resistance  may  be 
made  practically  as  follows: 

A  trough  T,  Fig.  128,  is  provided,  in  which  metal  supports  /,  resembling  invert- 
ed tumblers,  are  placed.  Into  these  supports  the  insulators  x,  to  be  tested,  are  in- 
serted, upside  down,  as  shown.  The  trough,  the  supports  and  the  insulators  are  nearly 
filled  with  acidulated  water,  care  being  observed  that  the  water  does  not  get  over, 
or  upon,  the  edges  of  the  inverted  insulators. 

Bent  wires  are  then  plunged  into 
each  of  the  insulators  in  the  man-  ''®'  ^^ 

ner  indicated  and  these  are  then 
connected  with  the  galvanometer 
G.  Another  wire  which  includes 
a  battery,  b,  is  led  into  the  trough 
to  complete  the  circuit.  This 
wire  may  be  attached  to  a  copper 
plate,  as  E.  A  reversing  key  may  be 
employed  as  in  other  insulation 
tests.  The  constant  of  the 
galvanometer  is  taken,as  usual  in  the 
direct     deflection     method     test.  Assuming,     as     shown      in      figure,      that 

four  insulators  are  to  be  tested  the  result  obtained  in  this  ease  will  be  the  joint  resis- 
tance of  the  four  insulators.  The  result  should  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  if  the  product 
is  above  the  specified  requireinents,  the  test  is  satisfactory.  K  below,  each  in- 
sulator should  then  be  tested  separately  until  the  cause  of  the  low  insulation  is  as- 
certained. Of  course,  in  practice,  the  test  is  not  limited  to  four  insulators  at  one  time. 
Another  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose  is  shown  in  Fig.    129.    In  this  the 

insulators  are  suspended  in  the  water  in 
^'°  '^^•••'^•^rmrnw^  trough  T  by  means  of  a  cover  r.  One  ter- 
c<^  «:  ^**^  minal  e',  of  the  wire  w,  terminates  in  the 
trough;  the  other  end  e,  is  held  in  the 
hand  and  is  dipped  into  one  insulator  after 
another,  thus  completing  the  circuit  through 
each.  When  the  deflection  of  the  gal- 
vanometer needle  does  not  exceed  an  es- 
tablished point,  the  insulators  are  accepted, 
otherwise  they  are  rejected. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  DEUANEY  LINE  ADJUSTMENT. 

Dnritig  the  prevalence  of  rainy  veather  much  delay  is  frequently  occasioned  on 
poorly  insulated  wlvi-^s  aiitl  eveiJ  on  comparatively  well  insulated  wires,  by  lack  of 
pru|jcr  adjustment  on  the  part  of  operators  at  some  of  the  "way  "  stations. 

The  cause  of  this  is,  generally,  that  the  paitia J  fifrounds  formed  by  numerous  "es- 
capes'* hiiTe  sufficed  to  ^^stablbh  a  current  between  the  battery  and  a  point  be- 
yond the  unarlj  listed  relay,  which  cm-rent  ilowSj  notwithstanding  that  a  key  at  some 
point  beyond  may  be  open* 

For  example,  in  Fig.  130,  a  telegraph  line  is  shown  with  batteries  b  b,'  at  the 
teiTOinals  x,  y;  a  relay,  r^,  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  relays  R^  R3,  at  x  and  T. 
Escapes  e.  t-,  e,  due  to  defective  insulation,  are  indicated  as  between  Rj  and  the 
battery  b,  at  x- 


Assume  those  e  sea  pen  to  amount  in  tlie  aggregate  to  a  partial  "ground",  and 
that,wliL'!i  key  K  i»  i'loHcil,  Uk*  major  portion  of  the  current  from  b  will  pass,  by 
WHv  of  those  ct*capcsi  to  the  earthjand  only  a  small  portion  will  assist  battery  b',  at 
Y»  lUoptTating  relay  k.,, 

Hian^  if  the  <>|KTJitor  at  the  intermediate  office  113  has  arranged  his  adjustment 
for  tlie  current  due  to  n'  at  T^  it  is  plaiu  tliat,  as  far  as  relay  Rg  is  concerned,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  key  k,  at  x,  be  open  or  closed,  inasmuch  as  only  a  trifling 
change  in  th^*  strength  of  the  current  jiassitig  through  R^  will  be  effected  by  such 
action  of  kt^y  k.  For,  whether  kt'V  K  be  open  or  closed,  the  current  from  y  will  con- 
tinue to  flow  as  long  lis  the  psirtial  ground  m  maiutained  at  e,  e,  e.  If,  however,  it 
wij-e  possible  for  the-  operator  at  x.  by  some  mt^ius^  when  he  opens  his  own  key,  to 
o|>en  the  line  at  v  aki>,  thereby  cutting  otf  the  battery  b',  the  line  would  be  cleared 
of  !»n  current  for  the  moment,  and  the  r*^lay,  r^j  woidd  respond. 
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This  result  ib ingeniously  accomplished  by  the  Delaney  "  line  arlJustniGnt,''  or  more 
ooiTwtly,  perhaps,  "escape"  nullifier,  in  the  manner  illnatrated  in  Fig,  131, 

In  this  figure  r' is  a  Morse  relay  at  x,  a  3  19  a  relay  at  a,  and  n^  s^T%ls^y  at  t. 
This  may  lie  supposed  to  represent  a  railroad  "  way  ■  ^  telegraph  line,  with  one 
8taiion  between   the   dispatchers'  offices  at   x  and  y. 


FIO.    131. 


DF.LANEY  ESCAPE   ^^KLTLLrFlER"^    (THEORV.) 

The  apparatus  used  to  open  the  circuit  siratUtaneousIy  at  both  ends  of  the  line  is 
shown  to  the  left  of  relay  r'  at  x,  and  to  the  right  of  r^  at  y- 

It  consists  of  an  "extra"  electro-magnet  em j   in   addition  to   the   usual  sounder 
s,  placed  in  the  local  circuits,   of  R  1  and  r^,       Tliu  armature  lever   en,  oi   the   extra 
magnet  is  pallet  shaped  at  its  upper  end  J  us   shown.     This   \\Met  Pj  operates   an   es- 
cape wheel  w,  mounted  on  a  fhaft   s/     On    the   same  flbaft    is    carried  a     toothed 
wheel  w'.    Below  the  wheel  w'  is  arranged  a  flat  con  tact   s^jring  c,    which,  normally  j 
rests  against  the  contact  screw  c'    This  R[nnng  c,   and  serew  c\  are  normally   separ- 
ated, except  at,  or  near,  the  contact  point,  by   insulating  materiaL      The   main     line 
^ire,  it  will  be  seen,  is  led  to  and  through  c   and   c'   by  the   wires   x,   x\   and   that, 
when  the  contact  at  c  c'  is  broken,  tlu*  main  linu  is  ojiened.     The  spring  c  is  e^ttend- 
«1  upward  in  proximity  to  the  toothed  wheel  ^v'.     AVheii  the  armature  lever  :en  is  at* 
tracted  to  and  withdrawn  from  the   eleetro- magnet  em,   the   pallet  p,  engages   with 
the  tscape  wheel  w,  and  gives  it   and,  oouRsjuenily,    llie  wheel  w\  a  "step  by  step'" 
movement,  in  the   direction  of  the  arrow.     Tlie  ijosition  of  the  spring  c  is§  so  adjusted 
With  relation  to   the  wheel  w',  that,  when  the   armature   lever  is    on   its   backstop, 
the  end  of  spring  c  rests  in  the   spaces  between   two  of  the   teeth  of  w'.    Wlien   the 
armature  moves  forward,  the  pallet  so  moves  w'  that  one  of   ha  teeth   rests   ju8L  be- 
hind c.    When  the  armature  falls  baek  again  that  tooth   engages  with  c  and  sep- 
'niles  it  from  c',   opening    the     main     line     eiroulL      But*  before   the   armature 
reaches  its  back  stop,  the   tooth  of  w'  releases  c^  and  it  suaps  baek  against  c',  again 
closing  the  main  line  at  that  point. 
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Thus  the  line  wire  is  only  opened  between  c  and  c'  at  the  '*  break "  of  the 
main  line  circuit.  The  figure  131  represents  the  "  line  ad  justing '*  apparatus  at  the 
moment  of  opening  the  key  at  x. 

Now,  if  there  should  be  an  escape  at  e,  Fig.  131,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for 
the  despatcher  at  t  to  keep  his  relay  adjusted  so  that  it  will  be  operated  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  the  key  at  x.  When  this  is  accomplished  the  batteries 
at  X  and  y,  in  addition  to  the  regular  opening  at  the  key,  will  be  momentarily  opened 
at  BN  and  en,'  and,  in  consequence,  no  matter  how  low  a  tension  the  operator  at  a 
may  have  on  his  relay,  the  armature  of  R,  will  fly  back  at  the  moment  of  bi*eaks 
at  EN,  en\ 

Fio.  132. 


DELANEY  "  LINE  ADJUSTMEN^I,*'  OR  "  BREAK"  REPEATER. 

The  adjusting  apparatus  as  it  appears  in  practice  is  shown  in  Fig.  132.  A  switch, 
shown  on  the  base  board  of  the  apparatus,  is  provided  to  cut  out  this  portiou  of 
the  "escape  nullifier  *'  from  the  main  line  and  locals  when  the  condition  of  the  line 
does  not  require  its  use. 

This  apparatus  is  also  designed  for  application  to  long  underground  circuits* 
on  which  it  would  be  placed  in  way  oflice8,and  at  the  opening  of  the  circuit  would 
be  caused  to  momentarily  ground  tlie  line, thus  facilitating  "  clearing  "  the  circuit  of 
its  static  charge,  thereby  permitting  more  rapid  signaling. 

The  various  parts  of  this    apparatus    are     similarly    lettered    in    Figs.    13^ 
and  132. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

AUTOMATIC  TELEGRAPH  REPEATERS. 

Automatic  repeaters  in  telegraphy  are  used  in  intermediate  offices  to  avoid  relay* 
ing  messages,  manually,  between  points,  when,  for  various  reasons,  it  would  be  unad« 
visable  or  impracticable  to  transmit  the  messages  over  a  continuous  wire. 

One  such  reason  is  that  the  strength  of  current  on  a  wire,  as  already  stated,  de* 
creases  as  the  resistance  increases,  and  as  the  resistance  increases  directly  with  the 
length  of  the  wire,  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  battery  at  the  terminalft 
would,  therefore,  be  required  to  properly  work  very  long  circuits.  Another  reason  is  that 
there  is  more  or  less  **  escape"  of  current  at  every  pole  on  a  line,  in  addition  to  the 
places  where  the  wire  comes  into  contact  with  house-tops,  foliage,  etc.,  and  this  escape 
of  current  from  the  wire  to  the  earth,. via  these  numerous  routes,  is  greater  as  the  re- 
sistance of  the  wire  itself  is  increased.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  that  the 
amount  of  current  in  the  branch  circuits  of  *'  divided  circuits  ^ '  is  proportional  to  the 
resistance  of  each  circuit,  {s^e  "  divided  circuits/')  Hence,  it  is  advisable  to  keep  the 
length  of  the  wire  within  certain  limits,  to  avoid  undue  waste  of  current  from  that 
cause.  Again  also,  the  speed  of  signaling,  or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  at  which  the 
circuit  can  be  charged  and  discharged,  in  order  to  properly  operate  the  receiving  in- 
struments, decreases  as  the  static  capacity  of  the  wire  is  increased,  and  fAa/  capacity^ 
it  is  known,  increases  with,  among  other  things,  the  length  of  the  circuit.  {S^e  Distri- 
bution of  Static  Charge.) 

The  function  of  the  **  repeater  "  is  to  take,  as  it  were,  the  message  from  one  wire 
and  "  relay  "  it,  automatically,  to  another  wire,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  necessity 
for  manual  reception  and  transmission  at  the  intermediate  office. 

Morse,  whose  first  electro-magnets  for  telegraphing  were  so  constructed  as  to  re- 
quire for  their  operation  a  much  greater  strength  of  current  than  do  the  relays  of  to- 
day, was  the  first  to  employ  "  repeaters  "  for  relaying  messages  from  one  wire  to  the 
other,  in  intermediate  offices,  and  he  appropriately  named  the  instrument  he  employed 
for  this  service  the  *'  relay."  Subsequently,  Morse  devised  the  local  sounder  to  be 
operator  by  the  '*  relay,"  and  this  name  has  clung  to  the  latter  instrument. 

A  name  becoming  necessary  for  the  automatic  **  relaying  "  instruments, when  they 
were  first  invented,  and  the  term  "  relay  "  having  been  bestowed  upon  another  instru- 
ment, the  term  **  repeater,"  presumably,came  to  be  used  as  signifying  apparatus  which 
otherwise  might  have  been  tenned  a  relay. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  term  "repeater"  was  employed  in  Great  Britain, aa 
early  as  1837,  to  designate  "  a  mechanical  circuit  breaker,  which  consisted  of  a  forked 
wire  made  to  vibrate  in  and  out  of  mercury  cups  alternately."  It  was  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  magneto-electric  machine.  Subsequent  modifications  of  this  device 
were  termed  "  electrepeters." 

»J3 
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REPEATERS.  1 55 

AlthoQgfa  apparatus  for  repeating  automatically  is  now  so  plentiful,  instrnments 
capable  of  performing  that  function,  were,  at  one  time,  looked  upon  as  something  greatly 
to  be  desired ;  and,  before  the  invention  of  the  first  "  automatic  repeaters,"  it  was 
thought   that  a  decided  advance  was  made  when  *'  button  "  repeaters  were  introduced. 

Button  repeaters  automatically  repeat  from  one  wire  into  another  by  means  of  a 
relay,  but  only  in  one  direction,  until  a  switch  is  manually  turned  at  the  repeating 
station,  iprhere  an  operator  sits  beside  the  repeaters,  listening  to  what  is  passing,  ready 
on  the  instant,  to  turn  a  "button  ^'  over  to  permit  one  or  other  side  of  the  repeater  to 
break  or  send. 

BUTTON   REPEATERS. 

About  the  first  button  repeater  employed  was  the  "  Woods,"  a  diagram  of  which 
is  given  in  Kig.  133.     Its  operation  is  very  simple. 

The  diagram  represents  the  apparatus  at  the  intermediate,  or  "  repeating  '^  office, 
only.  8,  is  the  button  switch.  The  lever /is  pivoted  as  shown.  It  is  composed  of 
ebonite,  or  other  insulating  material,  and  carries  on  its  lower  edges  two  metallic  strips 
c,  c',  one  on  each  side,  which  are  insulated  from  each  other.  On  the  base-board  are 
four  contact  strips  by  b' ;  a,  a\  When  the  lever  /is  turned  to  the  left,  the  contact  strip 
c,  on  its  left  side,  connects  the  contacts  ^,  b\  and  the  contacts  a,  a'  are  separated.  It 
may  be  seen  that  a  short  wire  2,  shown  in  dotted  lines,  short-circuits  the  contact 
points  x^  of  the  repeating  sounder  rs',  when  the  lever  s  is  turned  to  the  left.  A  simi- 
lar short  wire  i  short-circuits  the  contacts  x  on  the  repeating  sounder  rs,  when  the 
lever  /  of  s,  is  turned  to  the  right,  which  act,  joins  the  contacts  a^  a\  together. 

The  eastern  wire  passes  through  relay  b,  to  the  armature  lever  of  rs'  and  thence, 
Tia  the  short  wire  2,  and  via  battery  b',  to  earth.  The  western  wire  passes  through  r', 
to  the  armature  lever  of  bs,  and  is  there  shown  open  in  the  figure ;  both  relays  r,  r', 
being  open. 

The  switch  lever  /,  in  the  figure,  is  turned  to  permit  East  to  send  to  West,  and 
thus  every  signal  sent  by  the  east  will  be  repeated  by  the  sounder  rs  into  the  western 
wire;  the  lever  of  rs  acting  as  a  key  to  open  and  close  the  western  circuit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  repeating  sounder  rs'  (in  the  present  position  of  the  button  switch), 
do€?8  not  open  and  close  the  eastern  circuit,  because  of  the  wire  ^^ia  the  button 
Rwitch,  which  gives  that  circuit  a  closed  route  to  the  earth  regardless  of  the  openings 
and  closings  at  x'  of  Rs'. 

Should  the  West  wish  to  "  break  *'  or  to  send,  the  attendant  at  the  repeating  office 
turns  the  switch  s  to  the  right,  separating  the  contacts  ^,  b\  and  connecting  contacts 
^,  a\  which  now  gives  the  repeating  sounder  Rs',  control  of  the  eastern  circuit,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  renders  the  repeating  sounder  rs  ,  unable  to  operate  the  western  circuit, 
inasmuch  as  its  contact  points  are  short-circuited  by  the  short  wire  i 

The  necessity  for  these  short  wires  consists  in  the  fact  that  but  for  their  presence 
either  of  the  line  circuits,  when  once  opened,  would  remain  opened.  To  explain,  sup- 
pose that,  (as  in  Fig.  131,  and  ignoring,  for  the  moment,  the  short  wires  i  and  2,)  the 
button  switch,  s,  is  turned  to  permit  East  to  send  to  West.  At  the  opening  of  relay  r, 
repeating  sounder  RS  will  open.  This  will  be  followed  by  the  opening  of  the  western 
wire  at  the  point  x;  then  relay   r'  in  the  opening^ will  open  sounder  Rs',  which  breaks 
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the  eastern  wire  at  x\    Thus,  when  the  western  operator  again  closes  his  key,  he  finds 
his  circuit  open  and  has  no  means  of  closing  it. 

When  the  button  switch,  s,  is  placed  directly  in  the  centre,  the  control  of  the  re- 
spective circuits  is  removed  from  the  armature  levers  of  the  repeating  sounders,  and, 
hence,  the  circuits  ai^,  by  that  act,  made  separate  and  independent  cirouijts.  In  sach 
central  position  the  sti^  c'  rests  on  the  contacts  a^  a'  and  the  strip  c  on  the  contacts  b^  If. 

Automatic  Repeaters. 

It  will  be  apparent  to  th^  reader  of  the  foregoing  that  the  chief  function  of  an  au- 
tomatic repeater  must  V)e  to  automatically  prevent  the  **  opposite  *'  transmitter*  (as,  for 
example,  rs',  in  Fig.  133,  which  controls  the  eastern  circuit)  from  breaking,  for  m- 
stance,  the  eastern  circuit,  when  that  circuit  is  repeating  into  the  western  circuit. 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  "  button  "  repeater,  virtually, 
manually,  by  the  act  of  the  attending  operator  in  the  repeating  office,  in  turning  on  the 
short-circuit  i  or  2,  around  the  opposite  transmitter,  as  required. 

The  same  function  is  performed,  entirely  automatically,  in  various  ways,  by  "  au- 
tomatic "  repeaters,  several  of  which  may  now  be  described. 

THE   MILLIKIN   REPEATER. 

This  was  one  of  the  earliest  repeaters  introduced  into  the  telegraph  service,  and 
it  is  still  a  standard  repeater  of  the  principal  telegraph  companies  of  this  country. 

This  repeater  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  an  automatic,  electro-mechanical  repeater, 
for,  while  electricity  is  the  controlling  force  in  the  performance  of  its  automatic  func- 
tions, the  ultimate  action  is  mechanical,  as  will  be  seen. 

Fig.  134  is  a  theoretic  diagram  of  the  connections  of  the  Milliken  repeater.  R  and 
r'  are  the  main  line  relays,  em  and  em'  are  extra  magnets,  which,  in  practice,  are 
supported  on  metal  standards  that  hold  them  rigidly  in  their  respective  positions  relative 
to  the  main  line  relays.  The  annafure  levers  of  the  extra  relays  are  pivoted  at  the 
top  as  shown,  t  and  t'  ore  transmitters.  The  levers  l  l'  of  the  transmitters  are  insu- 
lated from  the  tongues,  x  jc',  at  points  /  /',  and  from  screw  posts  f,  p',  by  small  pieces 
of  hard  rubber. 

The  working  of  this  repeater  may,  perhaps,  be  best  described  by  assuming  that 
the  East  is  about  to  send.  To  that  end  he  opens  his  key;  that  opens  relay  r'  and 
its  lever  r  falls  back,  as  in  the  figure,  and  opens  the  local  circuit  controlling  the  trans- 
mitter t'.  As  the  latter  instrument  opens,  it  first  breaks  the  local  circuit  of  em  at  a' ; 
the  retractile  spring  s  of  extra  magnet  em,  at  once  pulls  its  lever  against  the  lever  /of 
relay  r  as  in  figure;  presently  the  transmitter  t'  opens  the  western  circuit  at  x'\  this 
demagnetizes  relay  r,  and  its  spring  would  withdraw  its  lever  /,  from  its  front  stop  /» 
thereby  opening  the  transmitter  t,  and,  consequently,  the  eastern  circuit  2XXy  but  that, 
as  already  said,  the  lever  of  em  is  against  lever  /,  holding  it  on  its  front  stop  and  thus 
keeping  the  local  circuit  of  t  closed.  When  the  East  again  closes  his  key,  relay  r'  also 
closes,  consequently,  so  does  t*;  this  action  closes  em,  and  the  lever  of  that  instrument 
is  withdrawn  from  its  position  against  the  lever  r.    This  releases  r's  lever,  but,  as  now 


*  Stt  Transmitter,  (continuity  preserving)  Duplex  Telegraphy, 
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the  western  circuit  is  closed  at  x\  the  lever  /is  held  fcJrward  by  its  armature. 

In  this  way  the  function  of  the  repeater  in  keeping  closed  the  opposite  trans- 
mitter, and  virtually  also  the  circuit  which  is  being  "repeated "  into,  is  performed. 

Should  the  West  now  desire  to  **  break,"  or  send,  to  the  East  he  opens  his  kev, 
which  action,  by  opening  the  local  circuit  of  transmitter  t,  at/,  opens  the  eastern  circuit  ai 
X,  The  East  finding  his  circuit  now  open,  closes  his  key  to  await  the  rem^ks  of  the 
West,  when  the  "vrepeating ''  actions  just  described  are  reversed. 

The  Milliken  repeater  is  considered  by  many  to  be  one  of  the  best  repeaters 
known ;  if  not  the  best.  A  drawback,  perhaps,  being  that  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  in  proper  adjustment  by  the  inexperienced.  The  local  batteries 
which  operate  the  extra  magnets  are  termed  "extra"  locals.  These  require  to  be 
carefully  looked  after  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results  ;  but  this,  it  may  be  said,  is 
also  true — perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent — of  all  "  locals  "  and  other  batteries  for 
all  purposes  in  telegraphy. 

Side  repeaters.— The  Milliken  repeater  is  also  available  as  a  "side''  repeater. 
That  is,  assuming  a  through  circuit  between  New  York  and  Buffalo,  via  Utica,  and 
that  it  is  desired  to  repeat  into  a  "side  *'  circuit  extending,  for  instance,  from  Utica  to 
Ogdensburg;  one  side  of  the  repeaters  may  be  placed  in  the  through  wire  and  the 
other  in  the  "  side  "  wire,  and  thus  whatever  signals  are  transmitted  on  one  wire  are 
heard  on  both.  To  explain  briefly  how  this  is  accomplished.  If»  in  Fig.  134,  we  call 
the  western  wire  the  "side*'  wire,  and  imagine  the  main  battery  b,  controlled  by 
transmitter  t,  to  be  cut  off,  and  the  wire  running  to  ground  at  that  battery  to  be 
"looped"  out  of  the  office  instead,  (as  if  //  were  the  "through"  wire)  that  will  be  all  the 
change  necessary. 

THE   TOYE   REPEATER. 

This  repeater  is  quite  extensively  used  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is 
quite  simple  in  its  operation.  In  Fig.  135  is  to  be  found  a  diagram  of  its  electrical 
connections,  t  and  t'  are  the  usual  transmitters.  These  transmitters  differ,  however^ 
from  those  used  in  the  Milliken  repeater,  in  that  they  are  not  insulated  at  the  screv 
posts.  R  r'  are  the  usual  main  line  relays,  mb,  mb',  the  main  line  batteries.  Rh,  and  Bh\ 
are  adjustable  rheostats,  the  use  of  which  will  shortly  be  explained. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "  opposite  7  transmitter  is  kept  closed  or  passive,  is  as 
follows:  (by  "  opposite  "  transmitter,  it  maybe  repeated,  is  meant  the  transmitter 
which  is  controlled  by  the  relay  in  the  circuit  which  is  being  repeated  into). 

Supposing  again,  that  the  East  is  sending  to  the  West  through  the  " repeaters'* 
When  the  East  opens  his  key,  the  relay  r  opens,  as  in  the  diagram;  thb  opens  trans- 
mitter  t  and,  consequently,  the  western  circuit  is  opened  at  x.  At  the 
same  instant  that  the  western  circuit  opens  at  x,  the  circuit  which  includes  the  relay 
r'  and  battery  mb'  is  closed  via  the  lever  of  transmitter  t  through  the  rheotat  Rh.  The 
resistance  of  the  rheostat  is  adjusted  so  that  it  equals  the  resistance  of  the  western  cir- 
cuit. As  this  transposition  of  circuits  maintains  the  current  passing  through  relay  r' 
at  the  same^strength  as  before  the  change  of  circuit  was  made,  that  relay  remains 
closed  and,  likewise  also,  the  transmitter  t'.  ^ 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  this  automatic  method  of  keeping  the  opposite  transnutter 
closed  is  exclusively  electrical.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  when  the  West  wishes  to 
send  to  the  East  the  foregoing  action  is  reversed. 

An  advantage  held  by  this  repeater  over  the  Milliken  is  that  it  dispenses  with 
**  extra '*  batteries  and  "extra ^*  magnets.  The  Toye,  however,  is  severe  on  the  main 
battery  as  the  latter  is  always  kept  closed  in  this  repeater. 

In  the  practical  operation  of  this  repeater,  care  must  be  observed  to  keep  the  re- 
sistance in  the  rheostat  about  equal  to  that  of  the  main  line,  especially  in  bad  weather; 
otherwise  the  signals  may  be  uneven,  due  to  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  current 
traversing  the  relay  as  its  circuit  is  changed  from  that  of  the  line  to  that  of  the  rhe- 
ostat. 

This  repeater  is  not  available  as  a  **  side  "repeater,  since  it  requires  the  presence 
of  a  main  battery  to  keep  the  relay  closed  at  the  proper  time. 

MAVEB-6ABDANIEB  REPEATER. 

The  above  was  the  title  this  form  of  repeater  went  under  in  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Telegraph  Co.,  where  a  large  number  of  them  was  in  operation.  The  writer  haa 
since  been  informed  that  this  repeater  was  previously  invented  by  others,  (whose 
names  are  unknown),  and  that  it  was  in  operation  in  the  Montreal  office  of  the  Mon- 
treal Telegraph  Company  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  "opposite  "  'transmitter  of  this  repeater,  a  diagram  of  which  is  given  in  Fig.  136, 
is  automatically  kept  inoperative  at  the  the  proper  time  by  the  use  of  a  device  which 
opens  its  local  circuit.  The  main  line  relays  operate  their  respective  transmitters  by 
the  back  contact  points.  Consequently,  the  signals,  as  heard  on  the  transmitters,  are  on 
the  "back"  stroke.  The  main  line  connections,  however,  on  the  transmitters,  are  so 
arranged  that,  when  the  transmitter  is  open,  the  main  line  passing  through  its  contact 
points  is  closed,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  done  by  connecting  the  main  battery  wire  to 
the  lever  of  the  transmitter  instead  of  to  the  post  p,  as  in  "front"  stroke  repeaters; 
hence,  the  signals  are  repeated  from  one  line  into  the  other  on  the  "  front  "  stroke, 
notwithstanding  the  "  back  contact  "  arrangement  of  the  relays.  The  front  contact 
point  of  each  main  line  relay  controls  a  local  sounder,  as  shown  in  the  figure;  conse- 
quently, the  operator  in  attendance  can  hear,  not  only  how  the  signals  come  to  him, 
but  how  they  pass  to  the  other  side,  without  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  switch  board 
to  cut  in  and  listen,  which  is  an  advantage  not  possessed,or  at  least  not,  to  the  writer^s 
knowledge,  utilized,  in  any  of  the  repeaters  herein  previously  described. 

The  operation  of  this  repeater  is  as  follows:  Supposing  the  East  to  be  sending  to 
the  West.  He  opens  his  key,  which  action  opens  the  relay,  r.  The  armature  lever  of 
that  relay  falls  back,  closing  the  local  circuit  of  transmitter  t,  via  the  lever  of  t'  and 
the  switch  s.'  When  the  transmitter  t  ia  closed,  its  post  p  separates  the  tongue  /  from 
the  lever  l.  This  opens  the  western  line  at  /;  consequently,  relay  r'  is  next  opened 
and  its  armature  falls  on  its  back  contact.  This  does  not  operate  transmitter  t',  how- 
ever, as  the  local  circuit  of  that  instrument  was  opened,  at  x  on  transmittei:  t,  the  mo- 
ment that  T  started  to  close,  and,  thus,  when  the  East  again  closes  his  key,  r  is  at- 
tracted, and  T  is  opened.     When  the  West  wishes  to  send,  the  foregoing  actions  are,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  other  repeaters  described,  simply  reversed,  the  transmitter  t'  keeping 
T,  passive,  by  the  opening  of  the  local  circuit  of  the  latter  at  xJ 

The  "  3-point  *  *  switches  s  s'  are  used  to  put  the  repeaters  "through/*  or  to  separate 
the  sets. 

In  the  management  of  these  repeaters,  it  is  recommended  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
relays  be  made  by  moving  the  magnets  of  the  relays  backward  and  forward.  This 
insures  a  uniform  stroke  of  the  relay  armature  on  its  local  contact  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.    The  local  sounders  s  s'  are  utilized  to  give  signals  on  the  front  stroke. 

The  best  manner  of  adjusting  these  repeaters  is  to  ask  one  or  other  of  the  "  re- 
peating" circuits  to  send.  Suppose  in  this  case  it  is  the  West.  Listen  at  relay  r  and 
adjust  relay  r',  and  transmitter  t',  until  the  signals  are  heard  perfectly  at  relay  r;  this 
will  show  that  the  repeating  apparatus  is  doing  its  work  correctly.  Then  have  the 
East  write ;  listen  at  b'  and  adjust  relay,  b,  and  transmitter  t,  until  the  signals  pass 
OK,  when  the  repeaters  are  adjusted.  When  not  required  as  a  repeater,  the  instru- 
ments may  be  used  for  ordinary  Morse  telegraphy,  by  turning  the  3-point  switdies 
to  the  right,  (whereby  the  transmitters  are  rendered  inoperative,)  and  by  having  the 
proper  wires  run  from  relays  to  switch  board  to  facilitate  cutting  them  in. 

THE   NEILSON    BEPEATEB. 

This  repeater  is  in  use  in  Canada.  It  is  deserving  of  dpscription,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  its  uniqueness;  it  certainly  bears  no  marked  resemblance  to  any 
of  the  "repeaters"  known  to  the  writer. 

At  first  sight,  the  repeater  may  appear  a  little  complicated,  but  in  reality  it  may 
be  quite  easily  understood,  although,  it  must  be  said,  it  performs  its  function  of  keep- 
ing the  "opposite  "  transmitter  closed,  in  a  round  about,  if  in  an  ingenious  way. 

In  Fig.  137,  b'  and  b  are  the  regular  main  line  relays;  r'  and  r  are  extra  relays  of 
about  30  or  40  ohms  resistance,  each,  s'  and  s  are  repeating  sounders,  or  transmitters; 
s'  having  control  of  the  eastern  wire  and  s  of  the  western  wire,  b'  and  b,  by  their 
armature  levers,  have  control  of  s'  and  s  respectively.  The  wires  of  the  local  circuit  lb', 
it  will  be  seen,  are  extended  from  the  lever  /'  and  contact  point  x'  of  the  relay  r'  to 
similar  parts  of  the  extra  relay  r,  and  the  local  circuit  of  lb  is  extended  from  the  relay 
b  to  the  armature  lever  and  contact  point  of  the  extra  relay  r.'  It  will  also  be  notic?fl 
that  the  local  circuits  lb'  and  lb  are  shunted  into  the  magnet  coils  of  the  extra  relays 
r'  and  r;  the  reason  for  which  will  soon  be  plain.  When  the  main  line  relays  r'  r 
are  closed,  the  coils  of  the  extra  relays  are  completely  short-circuited  by  the  points  x 
and  x\ 

Assuming  the  eastern  office  to  have  opened  his  key  to  send  into  the  western  cir- 
cuit;  the  relay  b'  opens  and  its  armature  falls  back,  as  in  the  figure.  This  action  opens 
sounder  s',  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  extra  relay  r\  which  reduces  the  strength 
of  current  in  the  sounder  to  such  an  extent  that  its  armature  is  withdrawn. 

The  same  action,  however,  which  has  caused  the  opening  of  the  sounder  s',  at 
once  closes  r',  which,  owing  to  the  greater  number  of  convolutions  of  its  coil,  and  more 
sensitive  armature  and  retractile  spring,  requires   a  smaller  amount  of  current  for 
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operation.  The  act  of  opening  the  sounder  s'  opens  the  western  circuit  at  n/  There- 
by, relay  e,  in  the  western  circuit,  b  opened.  When  r'  closes,  it  is  seen  that  its  arma- 
ture closes  the  local  circuit  lb  at  its  armature  contact  points',  so  that,  although  the 
relay  r  is  opened,as  said,  when  its  circuit  is  broken  at  the  point  n'  of  the  sounder  s', 
nevertheless,  the  sounder  s  is  kept  closed,  since  the  resistance  of  its  circuit  is  un- 
changed,  and  it  follows  that  the  western  circuit  is  kept  closed  at  n;  all  as  in  figure. 

When  the  West  wishes  to  send  to  the  East  he  reverses  the  foregoing  actions,  and 
it  will  then  be  the  sounder  s,  which  is  opened  and  the  sounder  s',  which  remains 
closed. 


Multiple  Repeaters. 

It  is  occasionally  necessary  or  desirable  to  be  able  to  repeat  from  one  wire  into 
several  wires,  and  automatic  repeaters  capable  of  performing  this  function  are  some- 
times called  "three  cornered'*  repeaters.  This  can  be  accomplished,  for  instance,  by 
the  use  of  several  sets  of  Milliken  repeaters;  causing  them  to  act  as  "  side ''  repeaters. 
In  other  cases  where  this  is  done  button  repeaters  are  employed.  In  still  other  in- 
stances the  transmitters  are  furnished  with  extra  contact  points,  tongues,  posts,  etc, 
which  render  those  instruments  capable  of  acting  as  multiple  repeaters.  Mr.  R.  T. 
Edwards  invented  a  multiple  repeater  on  this  general  plan,  which  he  termed  an 
**  Octuplex  ^'  repeater,  by  which  eight  circuits  could  be  repeated  into. 

The  present  writer  has  devised  an  automatic  multiple  repeater,  shown  in  Fig.  138, 
which  dispenses  with  extra  attachments  on  the  transmitters,  and  which  is  practically 
unlimited  as  to  the  number  of  circuits  to  be  repeated  into;  an^d  each  of  the  circuits  thus 
repeated  into  is  able  by  this  arrangement  to  "  break  *'  the  sending  circuit,  or  to  send 
into  all  of  the  others  circuits  of  an  opposite  series. 

The  main  line  relays  are  operated  on  the  back  stroke,  so  far  as  the  locals  are  con* 
cemed. 

By  the  use  of  "repeating*'  sounders,  rs,  es',  similar  to  those  used  on  the 
"  second  "  side  of  the  quadruplex,  with  contact  point  on  the  up  stroke,  the  signals 
are  converted  into  straight  "  stroke,"  before  the  transmitters  are  reached.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  repeating  sounder  es'  is,  by  means  of  its  armature  lever  n',  given  control 
of  the  transmitters  t^'  Tg'  T3',  and  that  es  is  given  control  of  transmitters  t^  t,  t,. 
Also,  that  main  line  relays  e^',  Ej',  E3',  are,  through  their  armature  levers,  given 
control  of  repeating  sounder,  es',  and  that  relays  e^,  Ej,  E3,  in  the  same  way, 
have  control  of  repeating  sounder  es.  That  is  assuming,  in  the  case  of  the  relays,  that  the 
local  circuits  controlled  by  their  armature  levers  are  not  open  at  the  points  x  or  y  o{ 
the  transmitters  t^'  or  t^,  in  which  case,  the  control  of  the  repeating  sounders  is  taken 
from  the  relays,  as  in  the  figure  at  x\ 

In  the  figure,  three  main  line  circuits,  east,  and  three  similar  circuits,  west,  are 
shown.  The  main  line  circuits  are  controlled  by  the  various  transmitters,  as  shown. 
For  instance,  circuits  No.  ie,  2E  and  3E,  being  controlled  by  the  levers  of  x^,  Tj  and 
T,,  respectively. 
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By  the  use  of  this  multiple  repeater,  as  already  stated,  any  one  circuit  of  the 
western  series  may  i-epeat  into  all  of  the  eastern  series,  and  any  one  of  the  eastern  series 
may  repeat  into  all  of  the  western  series.  It  will,  shortly,  be  seen  that  the  operation  is 
very  simple. 

Assuming  that  No.  i  east  circuit  is  about  to  send  to  all  of  the  western  circuits.  He 
opens  his  key,  which  action,  by  opening  relay  r^,  closes  the  repeating  sounder  b  s',  as 
shown.  The  repeating  sounder  closing,  opens  the  transmitters  t^',  Tj'  and  T3',  and, 
consequently,  opens  also  the  western  main  circuits  at  c'  c'  c'. 

It  is  seen  that  the  transmitters  t^  and  Tj'  are  somewhat  different  from  the  other 
transmitters,  the  former  being  furnished  with  tongues  and  a  local  circuit  connection  posts 
X,  x\    t'  and  t^  are  termed  the  "  master  "  transmitters. 

At  the  moment  the  transmitter  t\  started  to  open,  in  response  to  the  breaking  of 
its  local  circuit  at  the  point  d',  the  local  circuit  of  the  relays  Ri,  Kg,  R3,  was  broken  at 
x\  It  thus  follows  that  when,  immediately  afterwards,  the  western  main  line  batteries 
are  opened  at  c',  c',  c',  thereby  opening  said  relays  b^,  Bj,  B3,  the  repeating  sounder 
BS,  is  not  affected,  and  it  remains  open  as  in  the  figure. 

In  this  way  the  automatic  portion  of  the  repeater  service  is  performed.  As  in  the 
case  of  "  single  "  repeaters,  when  the  West  wishes  to  send  to  the  East  the  foregoing 
actions  are  merely  transposed. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  local  circuits  of  the  relays  it  may  be  observed  that  each 
of  them  has  control  of  the  repeating  sounders,  as  already  said,  but,  of  course,  they  must 
exercise  that  control  at  separate  times.  It  is  clear  that  should  either  No.  2  or  No.  3, 
east,  desire  to  repeat  into  the  western  circuits  it  has  equal  control  of  those  circuits 
with  No.  I  circuit,  as  in  the  case  described.  It  is  also  plain  that  neither  of  the  western 
circuits  hear  what  either  of  the  other  western  circuits  may  transmit,  and  if  one  should 
break,  the  fact  would  only  be  appai'ent  to  the  othere  by  the  cessation  of  the  "sending," 
and  the  remarks  in  reply  to  the  breaking  circuit. 

It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader,  on  consideration, that  the  novelty  of  this  repeater 
consists  chiefly  in  the  arrangement  of  the  local  circuits.  The  local  contact  of  the  relays 
being  on  the  back  stroke  it  may  be  seen  that  the  local  circuit  could  be  extended  almost 
ndefinitely  to  include  new  relays  of  additional  circuits.  And  an  equal  number  of 
transmitters  could  be  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  repeating  sounders  d  and  d',  to 
control  the  main  batteries  of  such  circuits.  But,  of  course,  it  does  not  happen  very 
often  in  actual  Morse  telegraphy  that  more  than  two  or  three  circuits  require  to 
be  repeated  into  The  repeating  sounder  can  be  dispensed  with  when  desired  and 
the  transmitters  would  in  that  case  be  operated  directly  by  the  relays. 


It  is  frequently  convenient  to  be  able  to  remove,  or  to  set  up,  automatic  repeat- 
ers without  the  trouble  of  re-running  all  the  connections.  Such  an  arrangement  is 
employed  in  the  Wheatstone  automatic  repeaters,  and  a  somewhat  similar  arrange- 
ment of  the  Toye   automatic  repeater,  known  as  the  Bunnell,  is  shown  in  Fig.    139. 

The  entire  apparatus  is  supported  on  two  base  boards,  marked,  respectively,  Na 
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1  and  Ko.  2.  Binding  posts  marked  i,  2,  3,  4;  o  and  l,  l  are  placed  on  the  edge  of 
«2i€h  board-  The  permanent  wire  connections  are  brought  to  these  binding  posts,  as 
shown  hy  the  dotted  lines.  Hence,  when  it  is  desired  to  set  up  the  repeaters  it  is 
only  nece.^aary  to  connect  the  binding  posts  marked  i  on  No.  i,to  i  on  No.  2;  2  oa 
No.  I,  to  2  on  No,  2,  and  so  on  ;  and  to  connect  the  ground  wire  to  o.  o;  the  local 
batteries  to  l,  l  on  each  board;  the  main  batteries  to  posts  marked  **bat ;"  and  the 
main  linOj  as  shown,  when  the  repeaters  are  ready  for  service. 

WliL-n  the  instruments  are  not  used  for  "  repeating"  the  4-point  switches  s  s 
and  the  rlicostats  b  b  are  placed  as  in  the  figure.  This  disconnects  the  repeating 
Rpparattii*  and  puts  the  key  on  No.  2  in  control  of  the  relay  on  No.  2,  and  the  key 
on  No.  1  in  control  of  the  relay  on  No.  i,  so  that  each  circuit  may  then  be  operated 
Beparately. 

When  used  for  repeating  the  switches  are  turned  at  right  angles  to  their  present 
poehion  in  the  figure  which  brings  the  automatic  repeating  apparatus  into  play  and 
gives  key  on  No.  2  control  of  the  relay  on  No.  i,  and  vice  versa.  The  handles  of  the 
Theostatfl  b  are  tui*ned  to  the  left  to  introduce  sufficient  resistance  to  equalize  that  of 
the  main  linfe  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  the  Toye  repeater. 

(Duplex  and  quadruplex  repeaters,  also  combination  duplex  and  single  wire  re- 
peaters, are  treated  in  a  separate  chapter.) 
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DUPLEX  TELEGRAPHY. 

By  daplex  telegraphy  is  meant  the  seuding  of  two  messages  over  one  wire  in  op- 
posite directions,  that  is,  one  from  each  end  of  the  wire,  simultaneously. 

In  this  and  other  chapters  throughout,  the  apparatus,  battery,  etc.,  at  the  near  sta- 
tion will  frequently  be  referred  to  as  the  "home**  apparatus;  that  at  the  distant  stM- 
tion,  the  " distant  *'  apparatus.  For  instance,  the  "  home  '*  battery;  " home  "  r<?Uy ; 
"  home  *'  transmitter,  etc. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  ordinary  Morse,  or  single  wire  working,  Eigrials. 
can  only  be  transmitted  by  one  station  at  any  one  time,  because  of  the  fact  ihixt  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  circuit  by  any  one  of  the  keys  operates  all  the  iu^trumetita 
on  the  circuit. 

PIG.  140 
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To  make  duplex  telegraphy  possible,  therefore,it  is  essential  that  the  sigiinlfi  tran^^ 
mitted  from  the  home  station  shall  not  interfere  with  the  signals  to  be  recei^  t  il  :it  tla^ 
home  station.  The  home  receiving  instruments  at  each  station  must,  conseqiiuiitly,  }ib 
80  constructed,  or  so  placed,  that,  while  ready  to  respond  to  signals  from  the  ili'^taut 
station,  they  will  not  be  responsive  to  signals  transmitted  from  the  home  end. 

These  requirements  are  met  in  several  ways,  but  the  two  most  importnni  11  fq 
known  as  the  "  differential  *'  and  the  "  bridge  '*  methods. 

The  differential  method  will  first  be  described : 

DIFFERENTIAL  METHOD, — We  have  secu  that  the  effect  of  an  electric  curnnt,  flaw- 
ing in  a  coil  of  wire  wound  around  a  soft  iron  bar  is  to  magnetize  the  bar.  Oiii^-  end 
of  the  bar  will  be  a  north  pole,  and  the  other  end  a  south  pole,  depending  upon  the  di- 
rection  of  the  current.     We  have  also  seen  that  the  strength  of  the  resulting  m?igrje* 
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tism  in  the  bar  is,  within  the  requirements  of  electrical  telegraphy,  proportional  to  the 
etrength  of  current  in  the  coil. 

In  Fig.  140,  B  is  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  around  which  are  wound  two  similar  coils  of 
insulated  wire  which,  respectively,  start  from  a  common  battery  ^,  and  arc  continued 
by  wires  i  and  2  to  the  earth. 

It  is  a  law  of  electricity  that  when  the  current  has  a  choice  of  paths  in  which  to 
complete  its  circuit,  it  divides  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  of  each  path  {see  Divided 
Circuits).  In  Fig.  140  the  coils  are  shown  wound  around  the  bar  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. The  resistance  of  each  wire,  i  and  2,  attached  to  the  coils,  is  the  same,  hence 
an  equal  amount  of  current  flows  through  each  coil  from  the  battery  to  earth.  Conse- 
quently, the  current  in  coil  i  has  a  tendency  to  make  one  end  of  the  bar  a  north  pole, 
while  the  current  in  coil  2,  being  in  the  opposite  direction  around  the  bar,  has  an  equal 
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tendency  to  make  the  same  end  a  south  pole.  Hence,  the  bar  is  not  magnetized  by 
either  coil,  as  the  effect  of  one  is  neutmlized,  or  balanced,  by  that  of  the  other;  quite 
as  effectively,  for  instance,  as  one  pound  weight  in  one  tray  of  a  scales  would  balance 
another  pound  weight  in  the  other  tray.  Or,  it  is,  virtually,  as  if  we  should  suppose 
that  the  current  flowing  in  each  coil  should,  with  equal  strength,  tend  to  rotate  the 
bar  in  its  direction.  As  the  tendency  of  the  current  in  one  coil  to  rotate  the  bar  in 
one  dii-ection  would  be  opposed  by  that  of  the  current  in  the  other  coil  to  rotate  it  in 
the  opposite  direction,  obviously  the  bar  would  remain  at  rest. 

Since,  then,  with  equal  currents  flowing  in  these  coils  in  opposite  directions 
no  magnetic  effect  is  produced  in  the  bar,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  immaterial  whether  the 
•current  from  battery  d  be  flowing  or  not,  so  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned.  A  bar  of  soft 
iron,  or  a  relay,  wound  in  the  manner  stated,  is  said  to  be  wound  "  differentially,*'  not 
because  of  the  opposite  winding  but,  rather,  because,  as  we  shall  see,  they  are  operated, 
that  is,  magnetized,  by  differences  in  cuiTcnt strength  in  the  respective  coils. 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  bar  B,in  Fig.  141,  represents  a  home  relay  of  a  duplex 
telegraph  system,  and  that  bar  b'  is  the  core  of  a  distant  relay,  with  but  one  coil  shown. 
In  order  that  equal  currents  from  the  battery  at  the  home  station  shall  still  pass  through 
the  coils  of  b,  a  coil  of  wire  R,  equal  in  resistance  to  the  line  wire  between   n  and  b' 
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added  to  the  distant  coil  around  b',  is  placed  in  wire  2.  The  result  is  that,  owing  to  the 
winding  of  its  coils,  b,  at  a,  is  not  magnetized  by  the  current  from  the  battery  at  a,  but 
as  the  current  from  that  battery  passes  in  one  direction  only  around  s'tliat  bur  is?  mag* 
netized.  If,  now,  a  key  were  placed  in  the  circuit  at  k,  and  it  should  be  opened  and 
closed,  the  bar  b  would  remain  unaffected,  as  before,  but  b'  would  be  magnetized  and 
demagnetized,  as  in  the  case  of  a  relay  in  an  ordinary  Morse  single  circuit. 

If  then,  differentially  wound  relays  be  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  wire,  with  a  bat* 
tery,  key  and  resistance  coils  at  both  stations,  it  will  be  found  that  neither  of  the  re- 
lays will  be  responsive  to  its  home  battery,  but  that  each  will  respond  to  the  m^n  enierita 
of  the  distant  key,  or  transmitter,  in  a  manner  which  may  be  understood  by  tlie  aid  of 
the  following  figures. 

In  Fig.  142,  B  is  an  iron  bar  which  may  correspond  to  a  duplex  relay,  at  a.  if'  is  a 
battery  at  a  distant  station  in  circuit  i.  The  resistances  of  wires  i  and  2  an^  SLippoBeil 
to  be  equal.  Battery^'  is  so  arranged  that  its  current  coincides  in  direction  with  the 
current  from  battery  b.  It  is  assumed  that  the  electromotive  force  of  eacli  battery  is 
the  same.  The  effect  is  that,  the  electromotive  force  in  wire  i  being  doubK-^T,  tlie  cur- 
rent in  wire  i,  and,  consequently,  in  coil  i,  of  the  home  relay,  is  doubled,  while,  as  the 
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electromotive  force  in  wire  2  has  not  been  increased,  the  current  in  coil  2  remains  as 
in  Fig.  141.  This  "excess**  of  current  in  coil  1  magnetizes  the  bar  virtually  as  if 
there  were  but  one  coil  with  a  cuiTcnt  from  one  of  the  batteries  flowing  in  it  This 
action  will  be  referred  to  again. 

Should  the  battery  at  the  distant  end  be  so  connected  that  its  electromotivt^  force 
opposed  that  at  a,  the  result  will  be  that  no  current  will  flow  in  wire  i ;  but,  as  tlure 
is  no  opposing  electromotive  force  at  the  distant  terminal  of  wire  2,  a  current  will  How 
through  coil  2  and  wire  2  from  the  battery  at  a,  and  this  will  magnetize  the  core  of  ihe 
relay.  From  which  it  is  seen  that  it  is,  in  a  sense,  immaterial  whether  the  biitteriefi 
at  the  ends  of  the  wire  i,  assist  or  oppose  each  other.  In  either  case  the  oi>eration  ot 
home  relay  will  be  due  to  the  operation  of  the  distant  key. 
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The  main  feature  of  the  differential  method  just  described  is  that  it  prevents  the 
home  battery  from  affecting  the  home  relays,  by  seeming,  so  far  as  the  home  bat- 
tery is  concerned,  an  equal  flow  of  current  through  each  coil  in  opposite  directions 
around  the  core;  but  yet  leaves  those  relays  free  to  be  actuated  by  the  distant 
battery,  which  latter  is,  of  course,  essential. 

TTiere  is,  as  already  noted,  another  method  employed  for  the  same  purpose, 
namely,  the  *'bridge,"  method  which  depends  for  its  success  in  preventing  the  effect 
of  home  battery  upon  the  home  relay,  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  equal  and  oppo- 
site potential,  or  pressure,  at  the  terminals  of  the  bridge  wire  in  which  the  relay  is 
placed.  This  method,  which  will  now  be  described,  is  founded  on  the  principle  of 
the  Wheatstone  bridge. 

^' BBiDGB  "  MBTHOD. — In  Fig..  143  wires  I  and  2,  and  battery  remain  as  before. 
The  coil  around  the  bar  b,  representing  the  relay,  is  now  shown  connected  between 
wires  i  and  2.  In  this  arrangement  but  one  coil  is  necessary  in  the  relay,  a'  and 
b'  are  resistance  coils  placed  in  the  '^  arms''  of  the  Wheatstone  bridge.      Assuming 

the  resistance  of  these  arms  to 
^*^*  '^*  be  equal,  and  the  wires  i  and  2 

'  -  also    equal,  the    electric  pres- 

sure, or  potential,  due  to  bat- 
tery by  at  the  terminals  of  the 
bridge  wire  must  be  equal  and 
opposite,  consequently,  a  cur- 
rent will  not  tend  to  flow- 
through  the  bridge  wire,  and 
hence  the  bar  b,  or  relay,  as  in 

I  practice    it  would  .  be,    is   not 

magnetized. 
..^^  ^^         This    action     may    be    ill- 

THBORY  BRIDGE  DUPLEX.  ustratcd     as       follows:— -Sup- 

pose in  Fig.  143  the  battery  ^, 
at  A,  to  be  a  water  pump;  that  the  wires,  or  circuits,  a  '  i  and  b'  2  are  parallel  pipes 
of  equal  diameter  and  length  and  that  they  are  connected,  at  equal  points  remote 
from  A,  by  a  pipe  b.  It  is  then  obvious  that  if  the  pump  b  is  caused  to  force  water 
through  the  parallel  pipes,  no  water  will  flow  through  b,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency 
to  such  a  flow  from  either  end  of  b  will  be  offset  by  an  equal  and  opposite  tendency 
from  the  other  end.  But,  if,  by  any  means,  the  pressure  at  one  of  the  ends  of  b  be 
made  less  or  greater  than  at  the  other,  a  current  will  pass  through  that  pipe  from, 
the  end  of  greater  pressure.  Such  a  difference  of  pressure  at  one  of  the  terminals 
of  B  might  be  brought  about,  for  instance,  by  the  use  of  another  pump  at  the  db- 
tant  end  of  pipe  i,  which  could,  by  assisting  or  opposing  the  flow  of  water  through 
that  pipe,  vary  the  pressure  at  B,as  desired. 

Analogously,  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  method,  if  a  battery  be  placed  in  the 
circuit  at  the  distant  end  of  wire  i,it  will  cause  the  potential,  or  pressure,  to  vary  so 
that  a  difference  of  potentials  is  brought  about  at  the  terminals  of  the  bridge   wire 
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and  a  current  will  flow  from  the  terminal  of  higher  to  the  terminal  of  lower  pres- 
sure. 

If  then  (as  in  the  case  of  the  "differential"  method)  each  end  of  a  duplex  cir- 
cuit be  equipped  with  the  bridge  arrangement,  etc.,  it  is  clear  that  the  variation  of 
pressure  at  the  terminals  of  the  bridge  wire,  due  to  the  operation  of  the  distant 
keys,  will  effect  an  analogous  result  to  that  of  the  excess  of  current  in  one  of  the 
-coils  in  the  differential  arrangement  of  the  coils  of  the  relays,  namely,  a  current 
will  flow  in  the  coil  and  the  core  will  be  magnetized. 

In  the  single  Morse  system,  as  stated,  when  any  one  key  is  open,  it  opens  the 
entire  circuit ; consequently,  during  that  time,  no  other  key  can  "operate"  the  circuit. 
It  is  clear  that  such  a  result  following  the  opening  of  one  of  the  keys  In  a  duplex 
telegraph  system  would  be  fatal  to  success.  This  result  is  avoided  in  duplex  teleg- 
raphy by  the  use  of  keys,  or  transmitters,  of  peculiar  construction,  which  will  be 
described  later  on. 

There  are  two  systems  of  duplex  telegraphy  quite  generally  used  in  this  country 
namely,  the  Stearns  duplex  and  the  polar  duplex. 

The  Steams  duplex  system  is  operated  by  "  increase  and  decrease  "  of  current 
on  the  line,  or  by  placing  the  line  to  ground  and  to  the  battery,  alternately. 

The  polar  duplex  is  operated  by  "  reversals  of  polarity,*'  obtained  by  alternately 
placing  first  one  pole  and  then  the  other,  of  a  battery,  or  other  source  of  electricity, 
to  the  line. 

In  the  operation  of  these  systems,  as  will  be  noted  in  the  ensuing  descriptions, 
distinctly  different  apparatus  is  employed.  They  may  be  arranged  on  •  either  the 
*•  differential  '*  or  "  bridge  '*  plan.  The  differential  is  the  one  most  frequently  em- 
ployed in  overland  telegraphy;  the  bridge  plan  is  almost  invariably  employed  in 
submarine  telegraphy. 
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THE  STEARNS  DUPLEX. 

The  StearDS  duplex  is,  broadly  speaking,  operated  in  practically  the  same  way" 
as  is  the  ordinary  Morse  telegraphy  system;  namely,  by  the  placing  of  a  battery  in 
the  line  to  actuate  or  magnetize  the  home  relay,  thereby  attracting  the  armature, 
and  by  removing  such  battery  from  the  line,  thereby  permitting  the  retractile 
spring  of  the  armature  lever  to  withdraw  it  from  the  core  of  the  relay. 

The  home  battery  is  prevented  from  affecting  the  home  relay  when  the  home 
key  is  opened  and  closed, in  the  manner  described  as  the  "differential,"  namely  by 
winding  the  relays  "  differentially.*'  This  duplex  is  sometimes  termed  the  differential 
duplex. 

In  connection  with  Fig.  141  a  coil  of  wire  was  shown  inserted  in  the  wire  2  to 
make  the  resistance  of  that  wire  equal  to  wire  1,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  current 
flowing  in  each  coil  of  b  should  be  equal. 

In  actual  duplex  working  in  which  the  differential  or  bridge  plan  is  utilized,  it  is 
similarly  necessary  that  the  resistance  of  the  wires  attached  to  the  respective  coils  of 
the  relays,  or  to  the  arms  of  the  "bridge/'  should  be  equal,  that  an  equal  strength  of 
.  current  from  the  home  battery  should  tend  to  flow  in  each  coil ,  or  wire. 

In  the  arrangement  of  a  "  differential "  duplex,  as  the  main  line  wire  is  connected 
to  one  of  the  coils  of  the  relay  at  each  terminal  station  it  is  clear  that  considerable 
"resistance*'  must  be  connected  up  with  the  other  coil  to  ensure  that  the  current  flow- 
ing in  the  latter  coil  shall  be  equal  in  strength  to  that  in  the  former  coil.  It  is  clear 
also  that,  if,  in  duplex  telegraphy  it  were  necessary  to  provide  a  wire,  similar  in 
size  and  length  to  the  main  line  wire,  wherewith  to  bring  about  this  equality  of  cur- 
rent in  both  coils ,  the  main  advantage  of  duplex  telegraphy,  namely,  its  ability  to 
provide  additional  facilities  for  telegraphing  without  increased  expenditure  for  wires, 
would  be  lost. 

But  such,  fortunately,  is  not  the  case,  for  it  is  well  known  that,  with  a  given 
electromotive  force  and  a  circuit  of  a  given  resistance,  the  strength  of  current  will  be 
the  samcj  whether  the  conductor  composing  the  circuit  be  one  mile  or  one  hundred 
miles  in  length,  one  inch  or  one  foot  in  diameter. 

Availing  of  this  fact  the  resistance  necessary  to  insure  the  equality  of  currents 
referred  to  is  made  up  of  "  resistance  coils,"  composed  of  small  wire  of  high  resist- 
ance, termed  a  "rheostat,*'  or  "resistance  box,*'  which  is  constructed  in  such  a  man- 
ner {See  Rheostat)  that  the  resistance  may  be  varied  until  it  is  found  to  equal  the 
resistance  of  the  main  line.  When  this  result  is  obtained  the  duplex  is  said  to  be 
"balanced."    The  method  of  obtaining  this  balance  will  be  fully  described.' 

In  Fig.  144  the  connections  and  apparatus  of  a  Stearns  duplex  system 
are  shown,  theoretically.  Two  stations  x  and  y  are  represented  and  the  instruments 
and  apparatus  at  one  station  are   duplicates  of  those  at  the  other. 
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R  and  R'  represent  the  resistance  coils  just  referred  to.  In  practice  these  coila 
are  generally  termed  the  "  artificial "  line;   sometimes  the  compensating  line. 

The  coil  of  the  relay  at  either  end,  which  is  connected  to  the  main  line,  is  termed 
the  "  main  line ''  coil;  the  coil  connected  to  the  resistance  coils,  the  "  artificial  line  " 

coil. 

B  and  B*  are  the  main  batteries,  t  and  t'  are  instruments  known  as  "  continuity 
preserving"  transmitters  but,  ordinarily,  termed  simply,  transmitters.  These  trans- 
mitters are  operated  by  a  local  battery  and  Morse  key,  as  indicated  in  the  figure. 
Differential  relays  r  and  r*  are  placed  at  each  terminal. 


CoNTiNUiTT  PRESERVING  TRANSMTTTEB. — ^The  transmitter  in  the  Steams  duplex 
takes  the  place  of  the  key  in  the  simple  Morse  system.  It  has,  as  may  be  seen  (t,  t' 
in  Fig.  144)  a  lever  l,  which  is  bent  at  one  end.  The  lever  carries  a  piece  of  insulat- 
ing material  m  on  which  is  fastened  a  strip  of  metal  s,'  generally  of  steel,  called  the 
**tongue,"  which  extends  under  the  bent  end  of  the  lever  l.  A  metal  post,  or 
standard  p,  is  equipped  with  a  screw  s,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  near  to,  and  in 
•certain  positions  of  l,  touches  the  tongue  s',  making  contact  therewith;  as  at  trans- 
mitter T. 

A  wire  leading  to  the  line  is  generally  connected,  as  shown,  to  the  tongue,  the 
battery  wire  to  the  post  p,  and  the  "ground"  wire  to  the  lever  l.  Hence,  when 
so  connected,  if  the  transmitter  be  "  open,"  the  line  is  placed  to  the  ground,  as  at 
T*,  and  if  it  be  "closed,*'  battery  is  placed  to  the  line,  as  at  t. 

The  transmitter  derives  its  name,"  continuity  preserving"  from  the  fact  that,  by 
the  arrangement  of  the  tongue  j'  the  scr^  s  and  the  bent  end  of  the  lever  l,  the 
line  wire, which  is  attached  to  s'  as  shown,  is  transferred  from  the  battery  to  Ae 
«arth  without  any  "  break  "  in  the  "  continuity"  of  the  circuit.  This  will  be  apparent 
from  an  examination  of  the  diagram.  In  the  figure  the  transmitter  at  x  is  closed. 
When  it  opens,  the  right  end  of  the  lever  will  descend,  and,  as  it  does  so,  the  tongue 
s^  will  come  into  contact  with  the  bent  end  of  l,  which  will  withdraw  s*  from  s  and 
leave  it  in  the  position  shown  at  station  y, where  the  key  controlling  t'  is  open. 

Operation  of  differential  duplex. — In  Fig.  144,  as  just  stated,  the  trans- 
mitter t  is  closed  and  t' is  open. 

This  places  the  positive  pole  of  battery  b  to  the  line  and  leaves  battery  b'  open, 
but  places  the  line  wire  to  the  ground  at  t. 

The  current  from  x  divides  in  equal  parts  at  x^  one  part  passing  to  the  main 
line  and  ground  at  y;  the  other  to  the  artificial  line  r  and  ground.  The  result  is, 
that,  since  the  current  from  battery  b  passes  around  the  coils  of  r  in  equal  and  op- 
posite directions,  no  effect  is  produced  upon  that  relay.  At  the  distant  end  y,  how- 
ever, the  current  only  passes  through  line  coil  of  relay  r",  to  the  ground,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  relay  is  magnetized  and  its  armature  is  attracted. 

The  statement  that  the  current  only  passes  through  the  line  coil  of  the  relay  at 
X  may  be  slightly  qualified,  since,  while  it  is  true  that,  in  the  position  of  the  trans- 
mitters in  the  figure,  the  bulk  of  the  current  will  pass  through  that  coil  to  the  ground 
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Tia  transmitter  t',  it  is  the  case  also,  that  a  smaller  portion  of  the  current  will  pass 
through  the  artificial  line  coil  of  r*  to  the  ground,  via  r*;  but,  as  in  doing  so  it 
passes  around  the  core  of  the  relay  in  a  direction  similar  to  that  in  which  the  cur- 
rent traversing  the  line  coil  passes  around  the  same  core  it  only  assists  in  the 
further  magnetization  of  the  relay.  The  amount  of  current  which  will  flow  through 
the  artificial  coil  at  this  time  depends  upon  the  respective  resistances  of  sc'  and  b'. 
The  greater  the  resistance  of  so',  the  resistance  of  r*  remaining  the  same,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  strength  of  current  traversing  the  artificial  line  r'.  If  there  were  no 
appreciable  resistance  at  sc',  virtually  no  current  would  pass  through  the  artificial 
coil. 

When  the  conditions  are  reversed  and  transmitter  t*  is  closed  and  t  is  open  the 
relay  at  y  will  not  be  affected  by  battery,  b',  while  the  relay  at  x  will  ha  operated. 

When  both  transmitters  are  closed  simultaneously,  thus  placing  a  positive 
pole  to  the  line  at  x,  and  a  negative  pole  to  the  line  at  t,  the  effect  will  be 
that  practically  twice  the  amount  of  current  will  pass  through  the  main  line  coils  of 
the  relays  as  will  pass  through  the  artificial  line  coils. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  placing  of  both  batteries  to  the  line  has  doubled 
the  electromotive  force  on  the  main  line  circuit,  while,  practically,  only  the  electro- 
motive force  of  one  battery  is. placed  to  the  artificial  line  at  each  station.  This 
gives  a  preponderance  of  cuiTent  in  each  main  line  coil,  owitig  to  which  the  cores 
of  the  relays  are  magnetized  and  their  armatures  are  attracted. 

Hence,  since,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  distant  key  open  and  the  home  key 
•closed  or  open,  the  home  relay  remains  open,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  practically  imma- 
terial whether  battery  is  to  the  line  or  not  at  the  home  station,  so  far  as  regards 
signals  sent  from  the  distant  end.  In  other  words,  owing  to  the  differential  arrange- 
ment of  the  coils  of  the  relays  and  the  fact  that  each  coil  is  part  of  a  circuit  of 
equal  resistance,  the  hom3  relay  is  only  responsive  to  changes  in  the  current  strength 
due  to  the  operation  of  the  distant  transmitter.  The  manner  in  which  the  changes 
are  effected  will  be  referred  to  at  greater  length  in  the  descriptions  of  the  polar 
duplex  and  quadruplex. 

Spark  coil. — In  Fig.  144  sc  is  a  small  resistance  coil  (often  termed  the  spark 
coil)  employed  to  compensate  for  the  internal  resistance  of  the  main  line  batter} , 
when  the  transmitter  is  open.  The  object  in  using  this  coil  is  to  maintain  a  uniform 
resistance  on  the  line,  in  either  position  of  the  transmitter.  For  instance,  assuming 
the  internal  of  a  battery  to  be  300  ohms.  When  the  battery  is  to  the  "  line  "  this 
300  ohms  is  added  to  the  resistance  of  the  line,  whereas  when  the  transmitter  is 
*'  open  '*  it  would  not  be,  normally.  Thus,  without  the  resistance  referred  to, 
placed  at  sc  it  would  likely   occur  that  an  unevenuess  of  the  signals  would  follow. 

Static  compbnsatinq  condensers.  c,c'  are  condensers  which  are  employed  in 
duplex  telegraphy  to  impart  to  the  "artificial"  line  a  "static"  capacity  equal  to  that 
of  the  main  line.     {See  Static  Charge.) 

The  necessity  for  the  employment  of  condensers  in  this  respect  may  be 
explained  as  follows. 

As  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  conductors,  besides  possessing  "resistance"  also 
possess  the  property  of  eiectro-static  capacity.     The   electro-static  capacity   of  over- 
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head  telegraph  conductors  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  underground,  or  sobmarine 
oonduetors,  about  as  i  to  23.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  proximity  of  the  latter  to 
the  earth,  and  also  to  the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  the  insulating  material  of  the 
oable. 

The  effect  of  charging  a  conductor  which  has  measurable  electro-static  capacity, 
is  that,  at  the  moment  of  charge  a  greater  rush  of  current  takes  place  into  the  wire 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  conductor  were  devoid  of  this  quality.  When  the 
battery  is  removed  and  a  route  to  the  earth  provided,  the  accumulated  **  charge " 
rushes  out  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  charging  current. 

The    German  silver  wire  of  which  the   rheostats  employed  as  the    artificiai 
line  are  generally  composed  {See  Rheostat)  has,  normally,  no  appreciable    "static'' 
capacity;  the  consequence  is  that,  unless    capacity  is  furnished  to  the  rheostat  at 
the  moment  when  the  home  battery  is  placed  to  the  main  and  artificial  lines,  and 
also  when  the  battery  is  cut  off,  a  greater  quantity  of  current^  for  an  instant^  flows 
through  the    line  wire  coil  of  the  relay  than  flows  through  the  artificial   line   coil, 
and  when  the  line  wire  is  of  sufficient  length,  this  excess  of  current  is.  ample    to  cause 
a  momentary  magnetization  of  the  core   of  the  relay  which  tends  to  attract  the  arm- 
ature.    Or,  it  might  be  that  the  excess  of  "charge'^  and  "discharge"  currents^    due  to 
the  static  capacity  of  the  line,  would   tend  to  momentarily  demagnetize  the  core  and 
thus  permit  it  to  be  withdrawn  from  its  contact  point.    This  will  be  discussed  further 
under  the  "Quadruplex.** 

The  effects  of  these  momentary  current  of  static  charge  and  discharge  of  the  line^ 
upon  the  home  relays  are,  on  long  lines,  of  such  an  injurious  nature  as  to  entirely  pre- 
vent the  successful  reception  of  signals  in  duplex  telegraphy  when  both  stations  are 
simultaneously  transmitting  signals,  and,  were  it  not  possible  to  con^nsaite  for  this 
effect,  not  only  duplex  but  also  quadruplex  telegraphy,  and  especially  the  latter^  would 
be  impracticable.  It  is  especially  true  of  quadruplex  telegraphy^  because  of  the  nmch 
greater  electromotive  force  used  in  that  system  than  in  duplex  telegraphy;  the  static 
charge  and  discharge  increasing  in  direct  proportion  with  the  electromotive  force  of 
the  terminal  batteries. 

The  instruments  used  to  impart  to  the  artificial  line  the  quality  of  electro-statio 
capacity  are  the  condensers  referred  to,  c,  c'.  Fig.  144.  One  terminal  of  the  conden- 
ser at  each  end  of  the  line  is  connected  to  the  artificial  line,  r,  r',  the  other  to  the 
earth.  The  condenser  is  provided  with  an  adjusting  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  its  capacity  is  increased  or  decreased  until  it  is  found  to  furnish  current  which 
exactly  offsets  that  due  to  the  static  capacity  of  the  line.  When  such  is  the  case  the 
line  is  said  to  be  balanced  for  "static.'*  In  order  to  bripg  about  this  balance  more 
accurately  it  is  sometimes  essential  to  use  two,  or  even  three,  condensers,  arranged 
in  multiple  and  with  a  resistance  coil  inserted  before  each  of  them  In  Fig.  144 
such  resistance  coils  sc  and  sc'  are  shown  placed  between  condenser  c  and  c'  and  the 
artificial  lines. 

Instances  will  be  seen  of  two  and  three  condensers  in  figures  of  the  Wheatstone 
automatic  system. 

The  effect  of  the  resistance  coil  is  to  retard  and  diminish  the  condenser  charge 
and  discharge  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  actual  conditions  of  the  main  line. 
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T^RMTNAL.  C0NNBCTI0N8. — The  actual  connections  and  apparatus  of  a  "Steams'* 
daplex  at  one  station  are  outlined  in  Fig.  145. 

R  is  a  '^differentially  "  wound  relay,  each  coil  having  a  resistance  of  about  200 
ohms.  In  practice  this  relay  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  ordinary  Morse  relay,  t  is 
the  transmitter  operated  by  key  k,  and  local  battery  b.  Rh  is  the  rheostat  for  artifi- 
cial line,     c  is  the  condenser,    re  the  retarding  coil  of  condenser,     so  is  the  resistance 


FIG.  145. 
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TERMINAL  CONNECTI    NS,   STLARNS  DUPLtX, 


coil  which  compensates  for  internal  resistance  of  the  main  battery  b.  p  is  a  3-point 
•witch  useful  in  "throwing"  the  line  to  "ground"  when  a  balance  is  desired  by  the 
dirtant  end^but  it  is  not  so  essential  in  the  Stearns  duplex  as  it  is  in  the  polar  duplex, 
inasmuch  as  if  the  transmitter  be  open  the  line  is  thereby  grounded. 
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Stear.vs  TKAifSMTTTEU. — 111  Fig.  1 46  tilt*  Steamg  transmitter  is  f^hown  as  in 
practice,  i.  h  the  li-ver;  i  is  xhv  umdaiiuix  matiiHal  on  which  tliv  tongiu^,  /,  rests;  p 
is  tlie  snppoiling  ikM,  hiSsuhitfd  fnmi  tlio  lirass  iKifen;  plait  on  wbiuh  the  standard  of 
leyer  l  rests. 


Fir»,  1+6- 


jiTEARNS  THANSMlTTek^ 


BAi^ixcixtj  KTEAKNs  Hi  I'Mvx. —  III  taking  a  ''  Iciliince''  on  this  form  of  dnplex  it  is 
cnily  iRcesiiury  co  a^^k  Um  distant  ^tuliun  to  o}Jcn  his  kuy.  This  opens  his  trrinsmitter 
ivhiL'h  places  the  difilnnt  end  to  "groinid/'  IJots  find  dashes  are  the:i  made  on  the 
lioiiie  kt'v  and  the  rht^Mat  and  fundunscr  adjnsted  nntil  a  **balance''  is  procured, 
whieii  will  be  when  the  hoino  ruhiy,  its  spring  ht  ing  phiced  at  a  very  low  tension, 
does  not  respond  to  the  opening  iiiid  closing  t>l'  the  liunie  transmitter* 
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This  duplex  involves  in  its  operation,  among  other  principles,  this  one,  that,  when 
a  current  of  electricity  flows  in  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  a  soft  iron  core,  the  iron 
not  only  becomes  magnetized,  but  also  that  its  magnetic  polarity  depends  upon  the 
direction  in  which  the  current  flows  in  the  coil  around  the  core. 


FIO.  147. 


For  instance,  if,  as  in  Fig.  147,  the  current  circulates  around  the  core  from   left 
to  right,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  the  left  hand  end  will  be   a  north   pole   and  the 

FIG.    148. 


right  end  a  south  pole.  If  from  right  to  left,  as  in  Fig.  148,  the  right  hand  end  will 
be  a  north  pole  and  the  left  a  south  pole.  This  will  be  the  case  regardless  of  the 
shape  of  the  core.   {See  Polarity  of  Electro- magnets,  page  201). 

It  is  known  that  the  north  pole  of  one  magnet  wull  attract  the  south  pole  of 
another  magnet, and  vice  versa,  and  that  the  south  pole  will  repel  a  south  pole  and  a 
north  pole  a  north  pole.  In  Figs.  149  and  150  the  north  pole  of  a  freely  suspended 
permanent  magnet  a  is  placed  between  the  poles  of  an  electro-magnet  r.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  current  around  r,  in  Fig.  149  is,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows,  such  that  its 
north  and  south  poles  are  as  marked,  and,  consequently,  a  is  attracted  to  the  right. 
In  Fig.  150  the  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction  around  r,  and  its  poles,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  b.  Fig.  149,  with  the  result  that  a  is  attracted  to  the 
left. 

Assuming  the  end  of  the  permanent  magnet  a  to  remain  of  north  polarity  it 
is  evident  that,  if  the  direction  of  the  current  around  the  coils  be  reversed  repeatedly, 
▲  will  vibrate  from  pole  to  pole  in  response  to  to  the  reversals.  In  such  a  case  the 
permanent  magnet  may  be  considered  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet  and,  by 
having  suitable  means  for  reversing  the  direction  of  the  current  in  a  circuit  of  which 
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the  coils  in  Figs.  148  and  150  might  form  a  part,  it  would  then  be  easy  to  cause  ar- 
mature A  to  operate  a  local  circuit  at  each  reversal  of  the  current. 

The  instruments  and  apparatus  presently  to  be  described,  for  so  reversing  the 
direction  of  the  current  and  for  responding  to  such  reversals,  constitute  the  more 
important  instruments  of  the  polar  duplex. 

In  this  duplex,  in  overland  telegraphy,  the  "  differential "  plan  is  generally  adopted, 
to  avoid  interference  with  received  signals  by  the  operation  of  the  home  transmitter. 


FIG.  149. 


Fio.  zsa 


Operation  of  pole-changer. — In  Figs.  151  and  152  apparatus  is  shown  for 
reversing  the  direction  of  the  current.  In  those  figures  PC  is  a  pole-changing  trans- 
mitter, commonly  termed  a  "  pole-changer,"  designed  to  transpose  the  p  >sition  of 
the  poles  of  the  battery  as  regards  the  circuit  in  which  it  is  placed,  and,  consequent- 
ly, to  reverse  the  direction  of  the  current  in  the  circuit. 

This  pole-changer  PC  is  of  the  class  known  as  continuity  preser\nng  )K)le- chan- 
gers, and  which  are  designed  to  "reverse"  the  battery  with  the  least  possible  break 
in  the  circuit.  In  Fig.  151  the  contact  points  are  purposely  separated  more  widely 
than  is  customary  in  practice. 

PC  consists  of  a  lever  l  carrying  the  armature  a  of  an  electro-magnet  e;  the  latter 
being  controlled  by  a  key,  k,  and  local  battery  b.  The  lever  l  is  extended,  as  shown, 
and  has  a  platinum  contact  point  p  at  the  end  of  the  extension.  Opposite  p  is  another 
contact  point  p',  supported  by  framework,  not  shown  in  Figs.  151  and  152,  but  seen  in 
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Vigs.  157  and  158,  Metal  strips  /,  /',  with  platinum  contact  points,  are  also  supported 
on  the  framework  and  pivoted  as  indicated.  /  is  given  a  downward  tendency,  t  an 
upward  tendency,  by  springs  or  otherwise,  p'  is  fixed  rigidly  in  its  place.  The  poles 
of  battery  b  are  connected,  respectively,  to  levere  /  and  /*,  as  shown. 

In  Fig.  151  the  pole-changer  is  shown  closed.  In  that  position  the  contact  p  is 
in  contact  with  /,  while  p'  is  in  contact  with  /'.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  places  the  neg- 
ative pole  of  battery  b  to  the  line,  and  the  current  on  the  line  is  in  the  direction  in- 
dicated by  the  arrow. 

When  the  key,  k,  is  opened,  the  extension  of  l  is  caused  to  descend.  As  it 
does  so  the  strip /follows  p  until  it  is  stopped  by  the  contact  point  p'.  p  then  severs  con- 
nection with  /  and,  descending  still  further,  makes  contact  with/',  which  it  pushes  away 
from  p',  the  whole  assuming  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  152.  The  positive  pole  of 
the  battery  is  now  placed  to  the  line  and,  consequently,  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  reversed  on  tlie  line,  also  as  indicated  by  the  arrow. 


FIG.  151. 
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In  Fig.  152  a  relay,  pr,  correspondmg  to  r  in  Figs.  149  and  150,  is  shown  as  at 
a  distant  end  of  the  line.  Its  armature  controls  a  sounder  s.  It  is  plain  that  as 
often  as  the  battery  is  reversed  by  the  pole-changer  the  direction  of  the  current 
in  the  coil  of  b  will  also  be  reversed  and,  consequently,  the  armature  a  will  be  oscil- 
lated from  one  side  to  the  other.  Hence,  by  proper  manipulation  of  the  pole-changer, 
dots  and  dashes  will  be  received  at  the  distant  station. 

In  some  countries  thb  method  of  transmitting  signals  is  used  almost  exclusively 
on  single  wires.  It  is  known  as  the  "  double  current  *'  method.  The  difference  be- 
tween this  and  the  Morse,  or  single  current  method,  is  that,  in  the  double  current 
method,  the  spaces  are  made,  in  reality,  by  placing  that  pole  of  the  battery  to  the 
line  which  will  cause  the  withdrawal  of  the  armature  of  PR  from  its  local  contact 
point,  while,  in  the  Morse  method,  the  space  is  made  by  opening  the  circuit,  thus 
cutting  off  the  battery  from  the  line.   {See  pages  287,  288). 
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Polarized  RBLAY. — The  instrument  corresponding  tx)  r  in  Figs.  149,  150  and 
PR  in  Fig.  15  2,  and  which  is  designed  to  respond,  at  a  distant  station,  to  the  movements 
of  a  pole-changer  at  a  home  station,  is  termed  a  **  polarized  "  relay,  or,  for  short,  a 
"polar"  relay. 

One  form  of  this  instrument,  very  generally  used  in  duplex  and  quadruplex   tele^ 
raphy,  is  shown  in  Fig.  153.     It  is  known  as  the  Western  Union  polarized  relay. 


FIG.  152. 


The  polarized  relay  is  a  combination  of  a  permanent  magnet  and  an  electro- 
magnet. The  electro-magnet  consists  of  short  cores  made  of  the  best  Norway  soft 
iron,  surrounded,  (when  intended  for  differential  duplex  working,)  by  "  differentially 
wound "  coils,  each  having  a  resistance  of  about  400  ohms.  In  some  forms  of  po- 
larized relays  the  core  of  the  electro- magnet  is  extended  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
coils  so  as  to  bring  the  poles  face  to  face.  These  extensions,  which  are  also  of  soft 
iron,  are  termed  pole  pieces,  {See  p,p,  Fig.  154.) 

A  permanent  magnet,  pm.  Fig.  153,  bent  to  the  shape  shown,  rests  on  the  base 
board  of  the  instrument.  These  permanent  magnets  are  formed  of  steel  and  arc  very 
retentive  of  magnetism.  On  the  lower  end,  s  p,  of  the  permanent  magnet  the  cross- 
piece  of  the  electro-magnet  rests.  The  cross-piece  of  the  electro-magnet  is  a  strip 
of  soft  iron  connecting  the  two  cores  of  the  electro-magnet  in  the  usual  way.  To  the 
upper  end,  n  p,  of  the  permanent  magnet,is  pivoted,  at  jr,  a  soft  iron  tube,  a,  which 
extends  between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet.  This  is 
the  armature  of  the  polarized  relay.  This  armature  is  constantly  magnetized  by 
its  nearness  to  the  permanent  magnet  pm.  AssumJJig  the  end,  n  p,  of  the  perma- 
nent magnet,  to  be  its  north  pole,and  s  p  its  south  pole,  the  armature  a  will  be  mag- 
netized so  that  its  end  between  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet  will  be  a  north  pole; 
and  the  ends  of  the  cores  of  the  electro-magnet,  which  are  also  magnetized  by 
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contact  with  the  i)ermaneiit  magnet,  will  be  south  poles;  that  is,  during  the  time 
that  no  "  magnetizing  "  current  is  flowing  through  its  coils.  The  teim  magnetizing 
current  is  used  here,  advisedly,  because  of  the  fact  that,  in  a  "differential'*  relay^ 
the  current  does  not  magnetize  the  core  until  an  excess  of  current  flows  through  one 
of   the  coils. 

When,  therefore,  there  is  no  magnetizing  cuiTcnt  in  the  coils  of  em,   the  arma- 
tare  a,  which,  having  no  retractile  spring,  when  placed  exactly  in  the  "  centre ''  be- 


PIG.  153. 


W.    U.    POLARIZFD  RELAY. 


tween  the   two   ends  of   em,  will  be  attracted  equally   by  both    ends,  since   a   south 
pole  on  each  side  is  "pulling"  with  equal  strength,  at  a  north  pole. 

But,  if  the  armature  be  placed  nearer  one  pole  face  of  em  than  the  other,  it 
will  be  held  towards  that  face,  or  end.  Consequently,  under  the  conditions  stated,  the 
armature  will  stay  on  whichey^*  side  it  is  last  i)laced.  When,  however,  a  magnetiz- 
ing current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  electro-magnet,  the  magnetism  in  its  core,, 
(due  to  the  permanent  magnet,)  is  either  increased  or  overcome  and  its  ends  become 
north  or  south  poles  according  to  the  direction  of  the   m  iL;nctizing  current,   and   the 
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armaiure  a  is  attracted  liv  the  Bouth  poU'  of  tlju  electro-mag-net  and  repelled  -  by  the 
uortli  pole. 

The  magnetism  of  the  electro- magnet  of  tijo  polarized  relay  changes  in  re- 
sponse to  the  reversals  of  the  distant  battery  arjd  the  armature  vibrates  to  and  fro 
between  its  front  and  baek  stoj)s  in  aci't^rdance  witli  those  elianges. 

It  is  obviously  essential  that  the  magnetism  of  the  permanent  magnet  should  not 
be  reversed  by  the  reversals  of  magnetism  of  the  eleetro- magnet,  otherwise  the 
magnetism  of  the  armature  a  would  be  re  veiled  also  and  would  fail,  in  that  case, 
lo  respond  properly  to  the  reversals  of  the  distant  l>attery.  Since  the  arm.ature  does 
respond  properly,  it  is  evident  that  tht^  ]MTnianetit  magnet  U  not  materially  affected 
by  the  magnetic  reversals  of  the  clectro-maguet*   There  may  be  a  slight  tetidency  to  80 


KiG.  154. 
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change  on  the  part,  as  it  were,  of  the  electro*  magnetism  of  the  electro -magnet,  but, 
owing  lo  the  point  at  which  ihe  ]>ermanent  TuaLfnet  is  coiirieeled  to  the  cthres  or  cross- 
piecej  of  the  elcetro-magnet,  that  is>,  at  its'*  neutral  ■'  point,  namely,  at  the  middle  of 
the  cores,  any  such  effect  is  not  perceived  in  j practice. 

Tlic  i>lay  nf  armaturt'  uf  the  Western  Viiioii  jiolartzed  relay  is  adjusted  by 
meauH  of  the  small  screw  s'.  Its  position  between  the  cores  of  the  electro-magnet 
is  regulatt-xl  by  tlie  |Misitiun  <tf  the  front  and  back  contact  points  r,  r*.  These  con- 
victs ride  in  a  earri:ige  which  in  mHvablc,  within  certain  limitf?,  in  the  cylinder,  R. 
The  carriage  is  mi »val>lf,  bnck  jind  forth,  hy  the  screw  u.  The  armature  may  be 
placed  directly  hi  the  '*  center''  between  the  two  jxiles  of  the  tdectro-magnet  by  the 
movement  of  the  pciew  iJ^  The  cores  of  the  relay  may  br  independently  moved  to 
and  from  tlve  armature  l>y  thi'  sen  ws.  >%  x  , 

A  form  uf   |>«>l:iris^ed  rehiy    used    sncecs-^t'ully    hy   the    Ihiltimorc    and    Ohio,  and 
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ether  tel^raph  companies,  is  shown  in  side  yiew,m  1^.  T54.  Sndi  -parts  as  can 
not  be  clearly  shown  in  Fig.  153  are  shown  in  this  figure ; as  x  and  sp. 

In  its  general  features  the  instrument  illustrated  in  Fig.  154  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  Western  Union  polarized  relay,  but  difftrs  therefrom  considerably  in  de- 
tails. For  instance,  in  the  shape  of  the  poldpieces,  ?  p,  already  referred  to.  AUo 
in  the  adjusting  apparatus  of  the  armature  a,  and  of  the  cores.  The  chief  difference, 
perhaps,  is  in  the  form  of  the  armature,  which,  in  Fig.  154,  is  a  flat  strip  of  soft  ircm 
facing  the  pole  pieces. 

While  it  is  known  that  the  i-elay  shown  in  Fig.  153  is  a  very  efficient  instrument 
it  would  seem  that  its  efficiency  might  be  increased  in  one  or  two  ways,  namely, 
by  curving  the  ends  of  the  cores  so  as  to  enclose  the  tubular  armature  more  closely 
or  by  making  the  armature  of  the  flat  form.  As  already  stated  the  magnetic  resistance 
of  air  is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  soft  iron  and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of 
the  tubular  form  of  armature,  with  flat  pole  faces  a  greater  portion  than  ncud  be  of 
the  magnetic  circuit  is  air. 

Thbobt  of  the  polar  duplex. — The  theoretic  connections  of  a  polaa  duplex  at 
two  stations  x  and  y  are  shown  in  Fig.  155.  In  this,  p  c  and  p  c'  are  the  i*ok'-dian- 
gers.  p  R  and  p  r'  are  differentially  wotmd  polarized  relays,  b  and  b'  aru  imiin 
batteries. 

B,  r'  are  rheostats,  or  coils  of  insulated  wire,  adjusted  to  equal  the  resistance 
of  the  main  line  wires.  This,  it  has  been  explained  is  necessary  in  order  tljut,  when 
the  distant  end  is  "  groimded,'*  the  same  amount  of  current  shall  flow  throu^^h  enuh 
coil  of  the  differential  relays,  which  will  be  the  case  when  the  resistance  of  the  rheo- 
stats equals  that  of  the  main  line. 

In  Fig.  155  the  pole-changers  at  both  ends  of  the  line  are  open.  This  places  the 
positive  pole  of  batteries  b  and  b'  to  the  line.  As  these  batteries  are  sujipostnl  to 
have  an  equal  electromotive  force  no  current  flows  over  the  main  line.  But  \\  current 
from  the  respective  batteries  B,  b'  flows  to  "ground,"  via  the  artificial  linus,  in  a 
direction  which  so  magnetizes  the  cores  of  p  Rand  pr'  that  their  armatiu*es  wvm  vitli- 
drawn  from  their  local  contact  points,  thus  leaving  the  sounders  open.  It  may,  jior- 
haps,  be  useful  to  explain  these  statements.  It  has  been  shown  (WheatJ^tcaic 
Bridge)  that  when  the  terminals  of  a  wire  are  at  similar  potentials,  no  current  will 
tow  in  that  wire.  In  the  case  in  point,  when  positive  poles  of  equal  electromotive 
force  are  ])laced  to  the  main  line  at  each  Ftation  it  is  plain  that  the  termiiuda  of 
that  wire  are  at  similar  potentials.  In  the  case  of  the  artificial  wires,  on  the  other 
Hand,  the  distant  terminal  of  each  is  at  zero,  under  which  conditions,  of  course,  a 
<Jurrent  will  flow  in  these  wires. 

If  now  the  pole-changer  pc'at  y,  be  closed,  it  will  place  a  negative  pole  to 
the  line. 

That  action  should  reverse  the  magnetism  in  p  r  but  should  have  no  effect  on 
the  relay  p  r'  at  t.  That  such  is  the  case  we  shall  see.  It  is  here  suggested  to 
the  student  that  he  draw  diagrams  to  show  these  changes,  inserting  arro^^a  to  iikH- 
cat€  the  changed  direction  of  the  current. 
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With  the  positive  pole  to  the  line  at  x  and  the  negative  to  the  line  at  t,  there 
'will  be  twice  the  current  flowing  over  the  line  wire  that  flows  through  the  artificial 
lines.  Before  the  reversal  of  p  c'  the  current  was  flowing  only  through  the  artificial 
line  coil  of  PR,  shown  by  the  aiTow,  etc.  After  the  reversal  that  current  continues  to  flow, 
but  now  there  is  a  current  of  twice  its  strength  flowing  in  the  main  line  coil  around 
the  core  of  p  r  in  an  opposite  direction.  I'he  result  is  that  the  magnetism  of  the 
core  of  p  R  is  reversed  and  the  annature,  a,  is  moved  over  against  its  local  contact 
point,  closing  the  local  circuit.  So  far  the  result  desired  is  brought  about.  Now 
let  us  see  whether  the  polarized  relay,  p  r',  at  y,  has  been  affected  by  the  action 
which  has   reversed  the  polarity  of  p  r  at  x. 

Before  the  reversal  of  p  c'  a  current  was  flowing  only  through  the  artificial  line 
<;oil  of  p  r',  in  the  dii*ection  shown  by  the  arrow.  After  the  reversal  of  battery  b' 
twice  the  current  flows  through  the  main  line  coil  that  flows  through  the  artificial 
line  coil,  but  its  direction  around  the  main  line  coil  is  in  the  same  direction,  around 
4he  core  of  p  R',  as  was  the  current  which  previously  flowed  through  the  artificial 
wire  coil,  so  that  the  magnetic  polarity  of  p  r'  remains  unaffected  and  its  sounder 
<»ontinnes  open. 

If  the  pole-changer  at  x  should  also  be  closed  that  action  will  place  a  negative 
pole  of  battery  b  to  the  line.  The  result  will  be  that,  since  the  pole-changer  at  y  is 
Also  closed,  the  negative  pole  of  b'  is  to  the  line,  consequently,  no  current  will  flow 
over  it.  But  now  the  current  through  the  artificial  line  coil  is  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion around  the  core  to  that  which  had  made  its  magnetism  north  and  south  as  mark- 
id  at  its  poles  in  the  figure,  and,  hence,  its  magnetism  is  changed  and  the  sounder  is 
■closed.  It  will  also  be  found  on  examination  that  this  reversal  of  the  battery  at 
X  has  not  affected  the  relay  at  x  although  the  magnetizing  current  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  main  line  coil  to  the  artificial  line  coil.  From  all  of  which  it  is 
evident  that,  with  a  proper " resistance "  and  ''static  '^  balance,  the  home  relays  will 
not  have  their  magnetism  changed  by  reversals  of  the  home  batteries,  regardless  of 
whether  the  poles  of  the  batteries  at  the  respective  ends  of  the  wire  oppose  or  assist 
each  other. 

baijvncing  the  polar  duplex. 

I  The  polar  duplex  is  balanced  by  asking  the  distant  station  to  "  ground.  "  This 
he  does  by  throwing  the  3-point  switch  8,  Figs.  155  and  156,  to  the  left.  (Some- 
times the  left  hand  lower  "  point,'*  or  disc,  is  connected  to  the  earth,  via  s  c;  sometimes 
it  is  the  right  hand  lower  point  that  is  so  connected.)  This  action  disconnects  the 
pole-changer  and  battery  from  the  line  and  transfers  the  latter  to  the  earth,  via  the 
resistance  coil  s  c  or  s  c'.  These  resistance  coils  are  inserted,  as  in  the  Stearns 
duplex,  to  compensate  for  the  internal  resistance  of  the  battery  at  each  end.  When 
the  distant  switch  has  been  turned,  the  home  switch  is  also  turned  similarly.  The 
adjusting  screw  k.  Fig.  154,  of  the  polarized  relay  is  turned  forward  or  backward  until 
the  armature  remains  on  whichever  side  it  may  be  placed.  The  home  battery 
is  then  placed  to  the  line  by  turning  the  switch  s  to  the  left.  Then  the  pole-chan- 
ger is  opened  and  closed  and  the  resistance  in  R  or  r'  is   adjusted  until   the  armature 
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of  the  relay  remaias  on  either  Bide,  as  before.  This  insures  a  "reaistaiioe*'  balaoce,  Tki%J 
pole-changer  is  now  closed  and  opened  rapidly  and  if  short  clicks  are  liL^ard  Uie 
capacity  of  the  condenser  is  varied  until  these  disappear  altogether.  This  ahowa^ 
til  at  a  "  static "  balance  has  been  obtained.  A  static  balance  can  also  be  got  \ff] 
asking  the  distant  station  to  "cut"  in  jAvhlch  he  docs  by  turning  tht^  switch  to  tha-j 
right.  \Vlien  he  has  done  so  ask  him  to  close  his  key  so  that  the  armature  of  tli#  1 
home  relay  will  rest  against  its  contact  point.  Tlie  armature  may  then  be  gi^ep  S| 
slight  bias  away  from  its  eontact  point  and  the  home  pofce-ch anger  again  opemti  1!. 
If  clicks  are  still  heard  in  the  sounder,  the  condenser  and  it^  resistance  coil  art  .v 
justed  until  they  disappear,  when  the  distant  end  may  be  ajiked  to  write  a  few  wordi 
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FOLAR  DUPLEX  TEKMINAL  CO:SSfECTIOS?S.     (GRAVITY  BATTERY. 

to  gire  an  opportunity  to  readjust  the  armature  to  its  proper  plaoe.     As  a   rule,  how* 
uirer,   a   gooil,  working   static  balance  can  be  obtained   on  a    polar  duplex   witho 
giving  the  armature  of  the  polarizt/d  relay  a  bias. 

A  diagram  of  actual  connections  of  a  polar  duplex  "set'*  at  one  station,  is  given  ml 
Fig.  1 5  6,  with  a  gravity,  or  other  clunuical  battery,  as  the  source  of  elec^trotin^liW 
forct?.  The  dotted  liij us  represent  thi.^  small  wires  connecting  the  a]>paratu«  \M  tllflj 
binding  posts-  In  the  figm^e  the  polarized  relay  la  shown  with  front  and  tok] 
loL^al  eontaet  j>oiuts,  leading  to  screw  |>osts  6  and  7,  respectively.     The  polar  relay  fcl 
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Dot  always  equipped  in  this  way;  binding  post  7  being  generally  omitled.  But  the 
former  arrangement  is  often  useful,  as  it  affords  an  easy  means  of  putting  the  sounder 
ou  the  "  front  stroke  "  when  the  distant  battery  connections  are  reversed,  which  fre- 
quently happens  in  practice,  c  r  is  the  condenser  resistance,  a  s  is  a  3  point  switch 
used  in  "  grounding  *'  the  line,  sc  is  a  "spark  coil,"  or  resistance  box,  adjusted  to 
equal  the  internal  resistance  of  the  main  battery.  The  other  instruments  are  as  marked. 
w.  u.  POLE-CHANGER. — The  Westem  Union  standard  pole-changer  for  gravity 
batteries  is  shown  in  Fig.  157.  The  contact  points  of  the  instrument  are  enclosed  in 
a  circular,  glass-encased  box.    The  end  of  the  lever  l  is  seen  extending  into  the  boz 


FIG. 


W.   U.    POLE-CHANGER. 


^^^'OQgh  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  framework.  The  tension  springs  s,  s'  are  in- 
■^ated  from  the  box.  The  contacts  c  c'  are  attached  to  the  framework.  The  poles  of 
^^  battery  are  generally  connected  to  the  springs  s  s'  by  way  of  their  respective 
binding  posts  on  the  side  of  the  base  board.  The  lever  is  connected  to  the  earth,  and 
^ne contact  points  c  c'  to  the  line,  or  vice- versa,  as  desired;  also  via  the  binding 
posts. 

B.  AND  o.  POLE-CHANGER. — In  Fig.  158  is  shown  another  form  of  pole-changer  that 
*^  been  and  is  extensively  used.     It  was  designed  to  afford  ready  access  to  the  contact 
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points  for  cleaiiiug    und  adjiieUiig  imrposes,    e  s\  u  c^    and    l   correspond  lo 
perform  similar  fuuctioiia  to  thoM*  of  similar  parts  of  Fig*  157- 

TEIIMINAL   CONNECTIONS   AXLi    APl^AUATLS   OV   FOLAH    DUl^LEX    WITH    DYXAMPS     AH     fiOt 

OF    Kl*ECri:oMO'llVE    FOHCE, 

Fig.  159  allows  con II otrt ions  <if  duplex  with  dynamos^  as  ffcnorators  of  t*i€ 
motive  forct?,  A  spt^L-iMl  foiiu  of  pcjU'-cIiiingL-i",  r  e,  is  i*mployed  when  the  cU 
motive  force  exceeds  ihv  point  at  which  ^"^  sj^irkiug*'  wouM  oocar  ai  the  **  eoitiiii 
Hreaerviug "  contact  points  of  the  ordinary  form  of  pole-cbatigtT,     i-c    t^Kisista 


S.    AND   O.    POLK-C SANGER, 


the  leyer  l,  pivoted  on  trunnion  liearijigs  at  jt.     r*  f',  ^1*1^   bi-asj^   standartls    roiuiwi 
respectively  I  to  the  pom  live  and  ni^gativt?  dynamo  machines.     The  line  win*   hs 
lieeted  to  the  lever.     The  lever  rut^lH  on  P  wlien    closed,  and  on    p'   when    it    in  op 
Between  iH  o|>t'ni[jg  nnd  closing  th^n*c  is  a  hrief   l^reak   in   the  eircnit,   sea  reel  y  p*' 
ceptibleat  the  disUitit  end,  and  Vf^t  .snfficient  to  pereeptlhly  diminij^h  sparking  »t 
<?antaet^.   In  other  respects  the  connections  are  practically  the  same   ns  M*hen  gnaTityJ 
hattery  is  erajdnyed. 

p  R  is  a  polarized  relay,     c  k  is  the  condenser  resiatanoe.     c  is  a  static   eompu*^ 
Bating  condenser,     h  is  the  compensating  rheostatj  or  artificial  line,  re^^istauce.    A  S 
a  3-point   switch  J  nwed   in   going    to   grutjnd   for   a     balance.      More   free  j  neatly 
ejK^cial  form  uf?iwiteh  is  nsed  in   eunneetimi   witli   the   cutting  oJf  of  tlie   dyiiJiia^**^ 
It  is  shown  in  the  deseriptioii  uf  the  Fielil  quadruples  key  system .    d,  d',   are  dyi 
tnachinesj  /■,  r^,  are  the  rcsist:inLiea  inserted  to  red  nee  spark  at  pole-changer,  etc. 

8  0  ift  a  rcsisUinee  cqriul  to  the  resistance  r,  or  r\  placed  before  the  dynatao  aw- 
ehines  in  lieu   of  the   **  internal'*  resistance   of   the   gravity   "batteries,  and  which  li  J 
inserteil  mainly  for  tlie   pfir|iOJ^e  r^f  reducing  the   sparking  at   the  cant  net  point*. 
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THE  QUADRUPLEX. 

A  quadruplex  telegraph  system  is  one  by  which  four  messages  may  be  trans- 
mitted over  one  wire  at  the  same  time,  two  from  each  end,  simultaneously. 

There  are  several  "  multiplex  "  systems  extant  by  which  two,  four  or  more  mes- 
sages may  be  simultaneously  transmitted  over  one  wire,  among  others,  for  example^ 
the  Delaney  synchronous  multiplex  telegraph  system.  But,  as  a  rule,  systems  of  the 
multiplex  synchronous  order  are  termed  '^multiplex"  telegraph  systems,  while  those  mul- 
plex  systems  in  which  dot  and  dash  signals  are  transmitted  on  a  practically  unbroken 
wire,  by  comparatively  continuous  currents,  and  which  are  received  by  relays  in  a  man- 
ner virtually  similar  to  that  in  which  signals  are  received  by  the  Morse  relays,  are 
termed  "duplex''  or  'quadruplex"  systems.  Of  the  latter,  numerous  different  forma 
have  been  devised.  (The  opening  remarks  of  the  chapter  on  the  Delaney  synchronouft 
system  will  perhaps  make  the  foregoing  distinction  clear.) 

The  quadruplex  system  which  is  in  general  service  is  one  in  which  the  principles  of 
the  Steams  duplex  i  nd  the  polar  duplex  are  combined  on  one  wire.  Priority  of  in- 
vention of  this  combination  has  been  claimed  by  Messrs.  Edison  and  Nicholson,  re- 
spectively. It  is,  however,  generally  admitted  that  the  honor  of  bringing  the  system 
to  a  point  of  practical  utility  belongs  to  the  former. 

The  Steams  duplex,  as  we  have  seen,  is  operated  by  the  putting  on  and  taking  off 
of  battery  from  the  line  at  the  home  station,  which  action  effects  the  operation  of  a 
relay  at  the  distant  station.  The  polar  duplex  is  operated  by  the  reversals  of  polarity 
of  a  battery  at  a  home  station,  which  reversals  are  responded  to  by  a  polarized  relay 
at  a  distant  station. 

In  the  quadruplex  system,  the  Steams  duplex  relays  respond  to  an  increase  and 
decrease  of  current  on  the  line,  regardless  of  the  polarity  of  the  current.  The  polar , 
duplex  relays  respond  to  the  reversals  of  polarity,  regardless  of  the  strength  of  current 
on  the  line.  If,  therefore,  an  arrangement  be  effected  whereby  instmments  to  cause, 
and  respond  to,  an  increase  and  decrease  of  strength  of  current,  be  combined,  on  the 
one  wire,  with  apparatus  for  causing,  and  responding  to,  reversals  in  the  direction  of 
the  current,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  possible  to  send  two  distinct  sets  of  signals 
from  one  station;  and  then,  by  using,  say,  differentially  wound  relays  to  prevent  in- 
terruption of  received  signals  by  the  home  transmitter,  two  messages  could  be  sent  at 
one  time  from  each  end  of  the  wire. 

The  quadruplex  referred  to  employs  in  its  operation  a  combination  of 
apparatus  similar  to  that  just  outlined;  the  chief  instruments  used  in  the  combination 
being  the  transmitter,  and  a  modification  of  the  Moi-se,  or  neutral  relay,  of  the 
"Steams'*  duplex,  and  the  pole-changer  and  polarized  relay  of  the  polar  duplex. 
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As  herein  stated,  the  differential  winding  of  the  relay  prevents  the  operation  of 
the  home  relays  by  the  home  battery,  which  is  correct  as  far  as  signals  transmitted 
from  the  home  station  are  concerned,  but  it  will  be'  found  that,  in  the  beautiful  and 
intricate  actions  that  are  continually  occurring  during  the  operation  of  the /«// quadru- 
ple!, the  signals  transmitted  from  the  distant  station  are  frequently  made  by  the  home 
battery.    This  will  be  alluded  to  in  detail  later. 

Theory  op  the  Quadruplex. — There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  forgoing  men- 
tioned combination  of  the  principles  of  the  Stearns  duplex  and  the  polar  duplex  may 
be  effected  on  one  wire.  One  of  these  is  shown,  theoretically,  in  Fig.  160.  PC  b  a 
pole-changing  key;  jniis  a  Morse  relay;  pr  is  a  polarized  relay;  t  is  a  transmitter, 
which,  when  open,  inserts  in  the  circuit,  a  resistance  r;  when  closed,  it  short-circuits 
that  resistance. 


FlG.    x6o. 
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The  result  of  introducing  the  resistance  into  the  circuit  is  that  the  current  strength 
is  decreased.  When  the  transmitter  is  open  and  the  strength  of  current  is  thus  de- 
creased, the  spring  of  the  relay,  nr,  is  so  adjusted  that  its  armature  is  withdrawn  from 
the  front  stop,  but  when  the  resistance,  r,  is  short-circuited,  as  in  the  figure, 
the  consequent  increased  strength  of  current  causes  the  armature  to  be  attracted 
to  the  front  stop.  It  is  then  apparent  that  if  the  transmitter  be  operated  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  dots  and  dashes  will   be  repeated  by  the  relay  nr. 

When  the  pole-changing  key  PC  is  operated,  a  positive  and  negative  pole  of 
the  battery  are  alternately  placed  to  the  line.  This  has  the  effect  of  reversing  the 
magnetism  of  the  polarized  relay  and  of  operating  its  armature  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on  the  polar  duplex. 

It  is  clear,  that  the  only  effect  upon  the  polarized  relay  of  increasing  and  de- 
creasing the  current  passing  through  it  is  that  its  armature  is  attracted  more  or 
less  strongly  to  whichever  side  it  may  be  at  the  time  of  increase  and  decrease;  it 
being  understood  that  the  minimum  current  is  made  sufficiently  strong  to  properly 
operate  the  polarized  relay. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  armature  of  the  Steams  relay  is  attracted  by  both 
poles  of  its  core  when  the  current  is  sufficiently  powerful  to  overcome  the  re- 
tractile spring.  Consequently,  the  transmitter  and  the  pole- changing  key  niay  be 
simultaneously  operated  and  the  former  will  operate  the  relay  nr,  but  will  not 
operate  the  polar  relay;  contrariwise,  the  pole-changing  key  will  operate  the  polarized 
relay,  but  not  the  Steams  relay. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  reversals  of  magnetic  polarity  have  a  cer- 
tain effect  upon  the  armature  of  the  Morse  relay  nr  during  the  time  that  it  is 
attracted  by  the  full  strength  of  current  but,  in  practice,  this  effect  is  rendered 
harmless  by  various  devices,  some  of  which  will  be  referred  to  subsequently,  and, 
for  the  present,  the  effect  may  be  overlooked. 

The  method  just  described,  Fig.  160,  has  been  chosen  to  illustrate  the 
theory  of  the  combination  on  one  wire,  of  increase  and  decrease  of  current  and  re- 
versals of  polarity,  because  of  its  simplicity,  but,  in  practice,  the  use  of  resistance 
thus  inserted  and  removed,  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  has  not  been  very  successful 
in  quadruplexy.    A  more  successful  method  is  shown  in  Fig.  161,  in  which  t  rep- 
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*     resents  a  transmitter;  PC  a  pole-changer  and  nr  and  pe  (as  in  Rg.  160),  a  Morse,  or 
Steams  relay,  and  polarized  relay,  respectively. 

In  this  arrangement  the  decrease  of  current  is  obtained  by  cutting  off  a  la|:ge 
portion  of  a  battery  b,  when,  the  transmitter  is  open,  as  in  the  figure,  and  the  in- 
crease of  current  is  obtained  by  employing  the  entire  battery,  which  it  may  be  seen 
is  done  when  the  transmitter  is  closed.  The  connections  of  the  system  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  whether  a  portion  only  of  the  battery,  or  the  full  battery,  be  placed  in 
circuit  by  the  transmitter,  that  portion,  or  the  full  battery,  will  be  reversed  by  the 
pole  changer.  For  example,  when  the  transmitter  t  is  open,  as  in  Fig.  161,  it  is 
seen  that  only  that  portion  of  the  battery  between  i  and  2  is  in  use  and  the  n^ja- 
tive  pole  of  th^  smaller  portion  is  to  the  line,  the  pole-changer  being  closed. 
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It  is  seen  that  whether  the  transmitter  be  open  or  closed  there  will  be  an  avail- 
able battery  to  the  line.  The  object  in  so  arranging  the  connections  of  the  trans* 
mitter  that,  whether  open  or  closed,  there  will  be  available  battery  at  the  terminal 
of  the  circuit,  is  to  insure  the  working  of  the  polar  duplex  feature  of  the  system, 
since  it  is  clear  that,  as  it  depends  for  its  operation  upon  the  reversals  of  polarity  of  a 
battery,  or  other  source  of  electromotive  force,  there  must  be  provided,  in  either  position 
of  the  transmitter,  a  source  of  electromotive  force  to  reverse.  If  then  the  relay  nb 
be  adjusted,  as  stated  in  connection  with  Fig.  160,  so  that,  when  the  smaller  portion 
of  the  battery  is  placed  to  the  line  its  armature  will  be  withdrawn  by  the  retractile 
spring,  we  can  see  that,  in  Fig.  161,  the  relay  nb  will  be  "  open,'*  and  the  position  of 
the  armature  of  the  polar  relay  will  depend  on  the  direction  of  the  current  in  its 
coils,  etc. 

In  Fig.  162,  the  key,  or  transmitter,  t,  is  closed;  consequently,  the  wire  leading 
from  2  in  battery  b  to  the  left  hand  contact  point  of  t,  is  open,  and  the  full  battery  is 

Fig.  162. 
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placed  to  the  line.  The  result  is  that  the  armature  of  nr  is  attracted.  As,  how- 
ever, the  pole-changer  has  not  been  opened,  the  polarized  relay  has  not  been  affect- 
ed. It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  should  the  pole-changer  be  operated  now^  ii 
will  reverse  the  entire  battery. 

The  relays  nr  and  pr  are  supposed  to  be  at  the  distant  end  of  the  line ;  PC  and 
T  being  at  the  home  station.  Thus,  as  in  the  case  of  Fig.  160,  the  polarized  re- 
lay will  repeat  only  the  signals  transmitted  by  the  pole-changer,  and  the  Steams  relay 
those  due  to  the  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  current  produced  by  the  operation  of 
the  transmitter. 

The  electro-magnets  of  PC  and  t,  the  sounders  and  local  circuits  of  nr  and  pr 
have  been  omitted  to  avoid  complicating  Figs.  160,  161  and  162. 

In  practice  the  smaller  portion  of  the  battery  is  termed  the  "  short  end  ;* '  the  point 
at  which  the  wire  divides  the  battery,  is  termed  the  ^*tap  ;*'  the  wire  so  tapping  it  the 
*' tap  wire;"  the  larger  portion  of  the  battery  the  " long  end/'  In  the  Quadruplex, 
the  Stearns,  or  Morse  relay,  is  generally  termed  the  "neutral"  relay. 
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Operation  op  the  quadruplbx. — It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  the  whole 
range  of  applied  electricity  there  occur  more  beautiful  combinations,  so  quickly 
made,  broken  up,  and  others  reformed,  as  in  the  operation  of  the  quadi-uplex.  For 
example,  it  is  quite  demonstrable  that  during  the  making  of  a  dash  on  the  neu- 
tral relay  at  one  station  the  distant  pole-changer  may  reverse  its  battery  several 
times ;  the  home  pole-changer  may  do  likewise,and  the  home  transmitter  may  in- 
crease and  decrease  the  electromotive  force  of  the  home  battery,  repeatedly.  At  the 
same  time,  and,  of  course,  as  a  resuh  of  the  foregoing  actions,  the  home  neutral 
relay  may  have  had  its  magnetism  reversed  several  times,  and  the  signal  will  have 
been  made,  partly  by  the  home  battery,  partly  by  the  distant  and  home  batteries 
combined;  partly  with  current  on  the  main  line,  partly  without;  partly  by  the 
main  line  "static**  current,  and  partly  by  the  condenser  current*  and  yet  on  a  well 
adjusted  circuit  it  will  have  been  heard  on  the  quadruplex  sounder  as  clearly  as  any 
dash  on  an  ordinary  "city  line**  sounder. 

A  theoretical  diagram  of  the  duplex,  as  arranged  in  practice,  for  the  gravity  bat- 
tery "  key  system,**  with  connections  and  apparatus  at  both  ends,  x  and  y,  is  given  in 
Fig*  163,  and  by  its  aid  a  description  of  the  manner  of  operation  of  the  system,  and  of 
some  of  the  combinations  just  referred  to,  will  be  attempted. 

PC,  Pc'  are  pole-changers,  t  and  t'  are  transmitters,  mb,  mb'  are  main  batteries, 
divided  as  shown,  nb  and  nb' are  neutral  relays,  the  main  and  artiJBcial  line  coils 
of  which  have  each  a  resistance  of  about  200  ohms.  Rs,  bs'  are  *'  repeating**  soun- 
ders, the  function  of  which  will  be  stated,  s',  s,  s,  s'  are  the  "reading,  or  regular  soun- 
ders. PR  and  pb'  are  polarized  relays,  each  of  whose  coils  has  a  resistance  of  400 
ohms.  r,b'  are  rheostats  of  the  arrtiicial  lines,  c,  c'  are  condensers  which  compen- 
sate for  the  static  induction  of  the  main  line,  cr  and  cr'  are  resistances  to  retard  the 
currents  to  and  from  the  condensers. 


In  the  figure,  pc  and  t,  at  station  x,  are  shown  closed,  while,  at  y,  they  are  open. 
Assuming  the  battery  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  as  shown,  and  that  the  smaller 
part  is  one-fourth  of  the  whole  battery,  the  ratio  of  current  from  the  small  end 
as  compared  with  the  full  battery  will  be  as  i  to  4.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  current  through  the  several  coils  of  the  relays.  The  figure  under  each 
coil  may,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  be  supposed  to  indicate  the  strength  of  cur- 
rent in  the  coils  under  the  assumed  existing  conditions.  For  instance,  in  the  left 
hand  coil  of  nr  and  pb  the  strength  is  5 ;  in  the  right  hand  coils  the  strength  is  4; 
while  the  strength  of  current  in  the  left  coil  of  pr'  and  nr'  is  i,  and  in  the  right 
hand  coils,  5. 

Since  these  currents  are  flowing  through  the  respective  coils  of  the  relays  in  op- 
posite directions  it  is  plain  that  the  current  available  for  producing  the  magnetic  effect 
on  the  cores  of  those  relays,  nb  and  pb,  is  the  excess  of  5  over  4,  namely  i ;  and  in 
the  cases  of  pb'  and  nb'  the  resulting  magnetic  effect  is  due  to  the  excess  of  5  over  i, 
namely,  4. 

That  such  is  the  case  may  be  ascertained  by  consideration  of  the  following:  The 
full  battery  mb  at  x  is  placed  to  the  line.     AVe  assume  that  it  gives  a  current  strength 
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of  4  to  the  right  hand  coils  of  nb'  and  pb',  at  t.  The  transmitter  t'  at  t  being  open 
the  small  portion  of  the  battery  mb'  is  placed  to  the  line;  the  "long"  end  of  that 
battery  being  open.  Thus  a  strength  of  but  i  passes  to  the  artificial  line  b'  from 
mb'  and  a  similar  current  strength  is  added  to  the  main  line  coils,  making  the  strength 
in  the  main  line  coils  of  all  of  the  relays^  5. 

For  convenience  hereafter  in  this  description  the  excess  of  current  in  one  coil 
over  the  other  may  be  termed  " excess"  current. 

It  will  be  premised  that  the  springs  of  the  neutral  relays  are  so  adjusted  that 
when  the  excess  current  in  one  coil  over  the  other  is  represented  by  i,  the  armature 
will  be  withdrawn  from  the  front  stop,  but  that  when  the  excess  is  represented  by  4 
the  increased  magnetism  will  overcome  the  pull  of  the  springs  and  the  armatures  will 
be  attracted. 

Now,  at  X,  the  excess  current  in  the  line  wire  coil  of  nb  is  i,  consequently,  the 
armature  is  withdi'awn  and  its  sounder  s,  is  open.  But,  at  y,  the  **  excess  "  in  the  line 
wire  coil  of  nb'  i^  4  and  the  armature  is  attracted  and  the  sounder  s'  is  closed.  This 
should  be  expected  since  the  transmitter  at  x  is  closed  and  the  transmitter  at  y  is 
open.  In  both  cases  the  polarized  relay  is  irresponsive,  the  only  effect,  which  is  not 
a  visible  one,  being  that  the  armature  will  be  attracted  to  its  cores  more  or  less 
strongly,  as  the  case  may  be. 

If  now  the  transmitter  t,  at  x,  be  opened,  it  will  be  found  that  only  the  short  end 
of  MB  is  in  service,  its  long  end  being  open.  The  result  is  that  now  a  current  strength 
of  but  I  flows  in  the  artificial  coils  of  nb  and  pb,  and  a  strength  of  2  in  the  main  line  coils 
of  NB  and  PR  and  nb'  and  pr'.  This  is  plainly  so  since  the  current  of  i  from  battery 
mb'  is  added  to  that  of  mb  in  the  main  line  coils.  The  excess  of  current,  therefore,  in 
the  coils  of  the  relays  is  now  but,  i  and,  hence,  the  armature  of  nr'  is  withdrawn ; 
both  neutral  relays  now  being  open.  And  it  will  also  be  found,  on  examination,  that 
regardless  of  what  poles  of  the  batteries  may  be  placed  to  the  line  the  home  neutral 
relays  will  be  closed  when  the  distant  transmitter  is  closed  and  open  when  it  is 
open.    Of  this  an  example  will  be  given. 

Let  PC  andT,  at  x,  remain  as  in  Fig.  163  and  let  pc'  and  t',  at  y,  be  closed.  This 
places  the  negative  pole  of  the  full  battery  at  each  station  to  the  line.  We  should 
now  find  that  this  change  closes  the  neutral  relay  nb  at  x,  and  reverses  the  position 
of  the  armature  of  PR,  which  is  the  case,  as  we  shall  see.  A  result  of  the  changes 
referred  to  is  that  no  current  flows  through  any  of  the  main  line  coils,  inasmuch  as 
the  potential  at  each  terminal  of  the  main  line  is  now  equal  and  similar,  but  a  cur- 
rent strength  of  4  now  flows  in  each  artificial  line  coil.  Thus  the  neutral  relay  at 
X  ts  closed  and  the  neutral  relay  at  y,  which  kad  been  closed  by  the  excess  cur- 
rent of  4  in  the  main  line  coil,  remains  closed.  Before  the  closing  of  the  pole- 
changer  at  Y  we  saw  that  PR  at  x  was  magnetized  by  an  excess  current  of  i  in 
the  main  line  coil  flowing  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  Fig.  163.  It 
is  now  magnetized  by  an  excess  current  of  4  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction  around 
its  core  and,  consequently,  the  magnetism  of  its  core  is  reversed  and  its  armature 
is  moved  over  against  its  contact  point,  closing,  thereby,  its  sounder. 

As  regards  the  effect  of  the  closing  of  the  pole-changer  and  transmitter  at 
Y,  upon  the  relays  nr'  pr',  it  will  be  found  to  be  nil;  for  those  relays  had  already 
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been  magnetized  by  a  current  strength  of  4,  which  had  been  flowing  in  their  main 
line  coils  in  a  certain  direction  around  their  cores,  which  direction  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  excess  current  of    4  now  flowing  in  their  artificial   line  coils. 

It  is  again  suggested  to  the  student  desirous  of  following  out  the  foregoing  that  he 
draw  for  himself  diagrams  to  meet  the  changed  positions  of  the  apparatus  and  direc- 
tion of  the  current.  [Further  allusion  to  the  actions  just  refeiTcd  to  as  well  as  other 
analogous  actions  occurring  in  the  operation  of  the  quadruplex  will  be  found  in  con- 
nection with  description  of  diagram.  Fig.  166.] 


Polarity  of  electtbo-magnets  due  to  direction  of  current  around  cores. 

It  may  further  aid  the  student  to  a  comprehension  of  the  electro-magnetic  actions 
touched  upon  in  the  foregoing  to  understand  what  the  polarity  of  a  given  end  of  an 
electro-magnet  will  be  with  a  current  around  its  cores  in  a  given  direction. 

For  example,  referring  to- 
FIG.  164.  Fig.  164.    If  one   is  looking- 

at  a  given  end  of  a  core,  a 
current  in  the  coil  around 
the  core  from  right  to  left 
♦will  make  that  end  of  the 
core  a  south  pole,  a  and  b^ 
Fig.  164.  If  the  current  is 
flowing  in  the  coil  around 
the  core  from  left  to  right,  aa 
in  c,  the  end  looked  at  will 
be  a  north  pole. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
winding  of  b  is  the  reverse 
of  that  of  A,  and,  althougli 
the  direction  of  the  current 
through  the  wires  a  and 
B  is  opposite,  still,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  the  winding 
of  the  coils,  the  direction  of  the  current  around  the  core  is  the  same  in  each  case  aud^ 
hence,  the  poles  of  the  cores  are  the  same. 

Moment  of  no  magnetism  in  neutral  relay. — In  quadniplex  telegraphy,  as 
already  mentioned,  the  differentially  wound  Morse  relay  is  termed  the  "neutral'*  relay 
because  of  its/ra^/rV/z/ neutrality  to  reversals  of  polarity  of  the  current. 

Since,  however,  the  neutral  relay  nr,  is  in  the  same  circuit,  and  subject  to  the 
same  influences  as  the  polarized  relay  pr,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  changes  of  magnet- 
ism take  place  in  the  polarized  relay  must  also  occur  in  the  neutral  relay.  In  other 
words,  every  reversal  of  the  battery  which  reverses  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  polarized 
relay  must  also  reverse  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the  neutral  relay. 

*    That  is,  as  the  hands  of  a  clock  move  around  the  dial,  as  one  is  looking  at  it. 
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Between  each  r^TcrBal  of  magnetism,  there  is  an  interval  when  there  is  no  magnet- 
ism ill  tht;  core  of  tho  ri-hiya.  At  this  moment  of  "  no  magnetism '*  the  armature  of 
ihii  jjolarized  relay  slmj>ly  retains  its  last  position.  When  the  armature  of  the 
ueiitnii  relay  is  on  its  baek  stop,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  magnetism  of  the  core 
hQ  reverse*!  or  not.  Wliun,  however,  that  armature  is  on  its  front  stop,  being  held 
thc?re  l>y  the  full  distant  i»attery,  against  the  pull  of  its  retractible  spring,  it  will,  at 
tile  momeiJt  of  "  no  magiietism,"  recede  from  the  front  stop.  But  the  recession  is  only 
momentary,  a^,  almost  iustiintly,  the  relay  is  again  magnetized,  and  attracts  its  arma- 
tiune*  If  J  however,  the  local  circuit  of  the  sounder  be  connected  to  the  front  stop  of  the 
niMitml  relay  ne,  there  is,  at  the  moment  of  no  magnetism,  opportunity  for  that  circuit 
to  oi>eij,  when  the  armature  momentarily  flies  back,  and  thus  produces  a  falscsignal, 
or  '*  kick>"  ill  the  local,  or  reading  sounder  s.  This  was  found  to  be  the  case  in  practice 
and  to  oveix^ome  thia  defect,  one  of  the  first  things  done  by  Mr,  Edison  was  to  place  the 
l(K?ai  circuit  contact  of  the  neutral  relay  on  the  back  stop,  as  shown  in  Fig.  163,  so 
that  the  effect  of  the  reversal  of  the  distant  full  battery  upon  the  local  sounders  of 
that  relay  lulght  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  duration  of  contact 
of  the  anuature  k  ver  itf  nr  upon  its  back  stop,  will  be  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  time 
that  it  ia  away  from  its  front  stop  during  the  moment  of  "  no  magnetism.'' 

Ae  tUifi  arningemt  tit  of  the  contacts  would  deliver  the  signals  on  the**  back" 
fitroke,  a  "repeating'^  souiuler  RS,  Fig.  163,  with  local  contacts  on  the  up  stroke,  is 
iiaed  to  convert  the  signals  received  on  the  reading  sounder  s,  to  the  front 
stroke.  The  interjxjiation  of  the  repeating  sounders  between  the  relay  and  reading 
rounder  still  further  teiifls  to  prevent  the  false  signals  on  that  sounder,  since  the  re- 
]>t*ating  soiuidei^  must  first  be  fully  magnetized  before  it  will  withdraw  its  armature 
from  the  upper  contact* 

It  may  be  added  that  the  use  of  the  repeating  sounders  is  not  now  imperatively 
tieeessary,  and,  in  niany  instances,  it  is  dispensed  with,  the  connections  of  the  quadru- 
plex  tratismitter  being  tTininposed  so  that  the  "short"  end  of  the  battery  is  placed 
to  line  when  the  transmitter  is  closed,  and  the  "full"  battery,  when  it  is  open. 

On  very  long  lines  the  effect  of  the  "kick"  due  to  the  reversal  of  the  entire  dis- 
tant battery  ia  miu-h  increased;  in  other  words,  the  reversal  of  the^magnestism  of  the 
relay  in  mor^  gradual,  and,  consequently,  a  longer  duration  upon  its  back  contact  is 
allowed  its  armature. 

To  further  diminish  the  period  of  no  magnetism  in  the  neutral  relays,  the  contact 
pointB  of  the  jiole-c 'hanger  are  adjusted  as  closely  as  practicable  and  the  neutral  relay 
is,  as  a  rule,  constructed  of  the  best  soft  iron,  with  very  short  cores,  to  facilitate  mag- 
netic reversals, 

Wliile,  m  intimated,  the  detrimental  effect  due  to  the  recession  of  the  armature 
of  the  neutral  relay,  at  the  niomenti  of  the  distant  reversal  is,  in  many  instances,  prac- 
tically, eliminated  liy  ])laeing  the  contact  on  the  back  stroke,  it  is  known  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  cpiadnijtlix:  system  would  be  increased  if  the  moment  of  no  magnetism 
in  the  relay  conld  be  further  diminished,  or,  so  to  speak,  tided  over. 

To  aeeomjdisb  xhU  result  a  number  of  ingenious  devices  have  been  brought  out, 
»ome  of  which  will  bi^  hert-iii  described. 
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Smith  condenser  arrangement.— ;One  of  these,  uamely,  the  Smith  condenser 
arrangement  for  diminishing  the  period  of  no  magnetism  in  the  neutral  relay,  is  shown 
theoretically  in  Fig.  165,  in  connection  with  the  other  quadruplex  apparatus  at  one 
station  :  namely,  pc  the  pole-changer,  t  the  transmitter,  ne  and  pb  the  neutral  and 
polarized  relays,  and  r,  cr,  cc,  the  rheostat,  etc.,  of  the  artificial  line. 

In  the  Smith  condenser  arrangement,  which  has  beenextensively  employed  on  the 
quadruplex  circuits  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  the  neutral  relay  nr  ia 
furnished  with  a  third  coil,  3,  as  shown.  This  coil  is  in  the  circuit  of  a  condenser  sc, 
whose  terminals  are  connected,  respectively,  to  the  main  and  artificial  lines,  ec  ec' 
are  resistance  coils  of  about  600  ohms  each,  the  object  in  using  which  is  to  obtain  a 
difference  of  potential  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser  when  the  distant  battery 
is  to  the  line,  in  a  manner  to  be  explained. 

When  the  distant  end  of  the  line  is  "grounded,"  and  when  the  balance  between 
the  main  and  artificial  line  is  secured,  no  difference  of  potential  will  exist  at  the  termi- 
nals of  the  condenser,  and,  consequently,  it  will  not  be  charged.  When  the  distant 
battery  is  to  the  line,  a  difference  of  potential  is  set  up  between  the  plates  of  the  con- 
denser, and  a  charge  is  accumulated  which  will  be  discharged  at  the  moment  of  reversal 
of  the  distant  battery.  And  it  will  be  found,  on  investigation,  that  the  current  of 
discharge,  which  then  flows  in  the  thii'd  coil  of  the  relay,  is  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
that  of  the  "  excess  "  current  which  had  previously  been  circulating  in  the  main  or  arti- 
ficial line  coils  of  the  relay.  The  result  is  that  the  reversal  of  the  magnetism  of  the 
relay  is  accomplished  very  rapidly;  even  before  the  effect  of  the  actual  reversal  of  the 
distant  battery  may  be  felt  in  the  home  relays.  In  this  way  the  time  of  *•  no  magnet- 
ism" in  the  relay  is  reduced  and  the  tendency  to  a  false  signal  diminished. 

By  the  aid  of  diagram  Fig.  166,  the  various  changes  of  potential  produced  in  the 
plates  of  the  condenser  by  the  reversals  of  the  distant  battery  may  be  graphically 
illustrated.  (For  some  explanatory  remarks  concerning  diagrams  of  this  kind  the 
reader  may  refer  to  Chapter  VIII.      See  Wheatstone  bridge.) 

In  Fig.  166.  The  horizontal  line  al,  ml,  represents  the  resistance  of  the  artificial 
and  main  line  circuits,  respectively,  each  having  a  resistance  of  3000  ohms  from 
the  junction  at  J,  which  may  correspond  to  the  junction  of  the  main  and  artificial 
wires  of  the  quadruplex  at  the  home  station. 

In  what  follows  the  letters  al  and  ml  will  stand  for  artificial  line  and  main  line, '. 
respectively.  ' 

The  vertical  line  v  represents  the  e.  m.  f.  of  the  home  battery  at  x,  with  the 
full  battery  of  300  volts,  positive  pole,  to  the  lines,  al  and  ml.  This  vertical  line  is 
subdivided  into  sections  10,  20,  etc.,  indicating  the  e.  m.  f.,  at  those  points.  Simi- 
larly, the  distant  battery  at  y  is  represented  by  vertical  line  v' ;  the  portion  of  that 
line  below  ml  representing  the  full  battery  with  negative  pole  to  line ;  the  portion 
above  ml  representing  the  full  battery  with  positive  pole  to  line. 

The  horizontal  line  z  may  represent  the  potential  along  the  main  line  when  positive 
poles  at  X  and  T  are  to  the  line;  at  which  time,  assuming  a  thoroughly  insulated 
line  wire,  there  is  no  fall  of  potential  along  the  wire.  The  inclined  line  w 
may  represent  the  fall  of  potential  on  the  wire  when  the  negative  pole  of  the  full 
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distant  battery  is  to  line;  the  line  s,  the  fall  of  potential  on  the  artificial  line  al,  re- 
gardless, practically,  of  the  polarity  or  e.  m.  f.  of  the  distant  battery.  The  dotted 
line  D  indicates  fall  of  potential  on  main  line  from  x  when  the  distant  end  is  to 
ground,  direct;  the  line  b  the  fall  when  the  small  end,  positive  pole,  of  distant 
battery  is  to  the  line. 

The  resistance  of  3000  ohms  is  supposed  to  include  the  resistance  coils,  kc,  of 
Fig.  165,  the  relay  coils  at  the  home  and  distant  stations,  and  the  internal  re- 
sistance of  the  distant  battery. 

In  the  Smith  condenser  arrangement  the  terminals  of  the  condenser  are  placed 
between  the  main  and  artificial  wires,  behind  the  600  ohm  coils.  In  Fig.  166  the 
terminals  of  c,  are  shown  connected  to  al  and  ml,  at  points  600  ohms  removed  from  j. 
The  wavy  lines  rc  correspond  to  the  600  ohms  resistance  coils.  The  '*  turns,'*  at  nr, 
nr',  PR,  PR' represent  the  main  and  artificial  line  coils  of  the  home  relays;  ec  the 
third  coil  of  the  neutral  relay. 

As  the  changes  to  be  shown  by  this  figure  will  be  due  to  reversals  of  the  distant 
battery  only,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  **  home  ''  battery  will  remain  constantly,  at  300 
volts  positive  potential,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  the  artificial  line  at  the  distant  end  may 
be  neglected. 

Assuming,  first,  that  the  positive  pole,  300  +,  of  the  entire  distant  battery  at  t 
is  to  the  line,  the  horizontal  line  z  from  y  to  x  indicates  the  potential  on  the  main  line; 
that  is,  there  is  then  no  fall  of  potential  aloog  the  wire.  There  is,  however,  a  fall  of 
pressure  along  the  artificial  line,  as  indicated  by  the  line  s. 

At  this  time  then,  the  main  line  terminal  of  the  condenser  is  at  300  +  volts  poten- 
tial, as  indicated  by  the  point  at  which  the  vertical  line  ^intersects  the  line  z;  and 
the  AL  terminal  of  c  is  at  240  +  volts  potential  as  indicated  by  the  point  at  which  the 
vertical  line  a'  intersects  the  line  s.  Consequently,  the  condenser  c  will  receive  ita 
charge,  which  will  be  due  to  a  difference  of  potential  of  60  volts  at  its  terminals^ 
from  the  point  of  higher  potential,  namely,  the  main  line  terminal;  in  the  act  of  re- 
ceiving which  charge  a  momentary  current  will  be  set  up  in  the  third  coil,  around  the 
core  of  the  neutral  relay  in  a  direction  assisting  in  the  magnetizing  of  the  core.  This 
being  so,  it  is  evident  that  the  discharge  current  of  the  condenser,  which  is  always  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  current  of  chai-ge,  will  pass  through  the  third 
coil  in  a  direction  tending  to  reverse  the  previously  existing  magnetism  of  the  relay, 
in  which  case  it  will  curtail  the  moment  of  "  no  magnetism "  in  the  relay,  since, 
by  tending  to  revei-se  the  magnetism  of  the  relay  the  condenser,  by  its  discharge, 
does  what  is  desired  to  be  done  by  the  ensuing  reversal  of  the  distant  battery. 

When  the  entire  distant  battery  is  reversed,  thereby,  in  the  case  assumed,  put- 
ting the  negative  pole  to  line,  the  line  w  will  represent  the  fall  of  potential  along 
the  main  line.  In  this  case  it  is  seen  that  the  ml  terminal  of  the  condenser  is  at 
180  volts  potential,  as  indicated  by  the  point  at  which  the  vertical  line  b 
intersects  the  line  w,  while  the  al  terminal  remains,  as  before,  at  240  volts — still  leaving 
a  difference  of  potential  of  60  volts  between  the  plates.  The  condenser  now,  however, 
receives  its  charge  from  the  al  terminal  and  its  charging  current  is  opposite  in  di- 
rection to  that  of  the  previous  charging  current.  Therefore,  its  next  discharge  cur- 
rent will  be  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  previous   "  discharge "  current. 
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And  it  will  be  found  that  the  discharge  currents  of  the  condenser  will  always  be  in 
a  direction,  at  the  moment  of  "  no  magnetism,"  to  deprive  the  relay  of  its  previous- 
ly existing  magnetism,  while  the  currents  of  charge  will  assist  in  magnetiziug  it  to 
a  polarity  coinciding  with  that  due  to  the  ensuing  reversal  of  the  distant  battery. 

The  effect  of  a  reversal  of  the  distant  battery  at  the  time  the  short  end  of  bat- 
tery is  to  the  line  has  ^ot  thus  far  been  considered.  Inasmuch  as  the  armature  of  the 
home  neutral  relay  is  on  the  back  stop  at  that  time,  it  is  evident  the  distant  re- 
versals will  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  armature.  The  charge  and  discharge  of 
the  condenser,  of  course,  proceed  as  usual,  but  with  much  reduced  effect.  This  will 
be  seen  by  further  reference  to  Fig.  166. 

Assuming  the  short  end  of  distant  battery  to  be  100  +  volts,  the  fall  of  potential  will 
be  as  indicated  by  line  t,  which  shows  that  the  ml  terminal  of  the  condenser  is  now  at  say 
220  volts  potential,  while  the  al  terminal  is  at  240  volts  as  before.  But,  now,  there  is 
only  a  difference  of  potential  of  20  volts  between  the  plates  of  the  condenser,  and 
since  the  magnitude  of  its  current  of  charge  and  discharge  depends  primarily  upon  the 
difference  of  potential  between  its  plates,  it  is  plain  that  the  current  in  the  latter  case 
will  be  much  diminished.  Nevertheless,  this  diminished  current  must  be  felt  in  the 
relay,  and  on  fine  working  "  margins  "  should  tend  somewhat  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  device,  since  the  pull  on  the  spring  of  the  relay  must  be  increased,  be  it  ever  so 
little,  to  counteract  the  magnetic  pull  of  the  core  due  to  the  charge  of  the  condenser 
when  the  short  end  of  distant  battery  is  to  the  line. 

It  may  be  asked  what  the  effect  upon  the  Smith  condenser  would  be  of  reversing- 
the  home  battery  ?  Practically  none.  The  reader  may  prove  this  to  .be  the  case  by 
turning  Fig.  166  upside  down,  and  changing  the  +  and  —  signs  to  meet  any  hypoth- 
etical conditions  of  the  batteries  required. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  in  practice  during  stormy  weather — also  at  other 
times — that  the  margin  is  increased  on  the  neutral  relay,  by  **  short-circuiting '*  the 
condenser  of  the  Smith  arrangement.  This  is  probably  due,  chiefly,  to  the  fact  that 
the  third  coil  of  the  relay  is  now  free  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  "regular"  currents  of 
the  system,  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  distant  transmitter.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  Fig.  165  or  166  that  the  third  coil  is,  practically,  in  the  bridge  wire  of  a  Wheatstone 
bridge,  when  the  condenser  is  cut  out,  and  that  the  relay  itself  is  in  a  combination  of 
the  differential  and  bridge  methods  for  preventing  the  effect  of  the  home  battery  upon 
the  home  relays.     {See  Frier  Neutral  Relay,  page  225). 

Ratio  op  curkent  strength  with  transmitteb  closed  as  against  trans- 
mitter OPEN. — We  have  seen  that  the  polar  duplex  feature  of  the  quadruplex  re- 
quires  that  a  certain  amount  of  electromotive  force  should  be  on  the  wire  when  the 
transmitter  is  open.  The  amount  of  this  £.  m.  f.  is  regulated  by  the  minimum, 
strength  of  current  found  necessary  to  properly  operate  the  polarized  relays.  The 
maximum  e.  m.  f  is  regulated  by  the  amount  of  current  required  to  properly  operate 
the  neutral  relays.  This  is  generally  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  i  or  4  to  i  with  key  closed 
as  against  key  open. 

With  a  battery  of  300  gravity  cells  the  ratio  of  3  to  i  would  be  secured  by  put- 
ting the  tap  wire  at  100  cells ;  the  ratio  of  4  to  i  by  placing  it  at  75  cells. 
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We  may  also  utilize  Fig.  i66,  or  its  equivalent,  to  graphically  follow  all  of 
the  changes  that  occur  in  the  relays  in  the  actual  working  of  the  quadruplex,  among 
others,  those  by  which,  for  instance,  the  operation  of  the  transmitter  effects  the 
changes  in  the  current  strength  flowing  in  the  coils  of  the  neutral  relay.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  remember  that  the  current  flowing  in  the  coil,  or  coils,  of  a  relay,  as  in  any 
other  conductor,  is  due  to  the  difference  of  potential  between  its  terminals,  and 
that  the  magnetizing  current  of  the  differential  relays  is  due  to  the  "excess"  of 
potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  one  coil,  over  that  between  the  termi- 
nals of  the  other. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  the  neutral  relay,  Fig.  i66.  First,  supposing  the 
•distant  station  to  have  its  full  positive  battery  to  the  line.  It  is  seen,  by  tracing 
the  vertical  lines  a  ^  to  line  z,  that  the  terminals  of  the  main  line  coils  of  that  re- 
lay are  at  equal  potentials,  hence  no  current  flows  in  that  coil.  By  lines  j  j  it  is 
«een  that  the  a'  terminal  of  the  al  coil  of  nr'  is  at  240  volts  and  the  3'  terminal  at 
220  volts;  thus  the  ^current  in  the  al  coil,  which  in  this  case  is  the  magnetizing  current 
of  the  core,  is  due  to  a  potential  difference  of  20  volts.  The  strength  of  this  current 
will  be  found  by  Ohm's  law,  namely  the  quotient  of  the  e.  m.  f.,  or  difference  of 
potentials  between  the  terminals  of  the  coil,  divided  by  the  resistance  of  the  coil — in 
this  case  =  ^\^,  that  is  -^  ampere. 

Now,  assuming th^negativebattery  to  be  to  the  line  at  distant  station  y,  the  fall 
of  potential  is  shown  by  line  w,  and  the  ^  terminal  of  the  ml  coil  of  nb  is  at  180 
volts  while  the  a  terminal  of  the  same  coil  is  at  140  volts,  a  potential  difference  be- 
tween the  terminals  of  40  volts.  The  current  in  that  coil  is,  therefore,  due  to  that 
potential  difference.  The  terminals  of  the  al  coil  of  nr'  remain  as  before,  namely, 
with  a  potential  difference  of  20  volts  between  them.  Consequently,  twice  the  current 
ff ows  in  the  ml  ooil  at  this  time  that  does  in  the  al  coil,  but,  as  the  currents  flow 
in  opposite  directions,  around  the  core,  the  **  excess ''  magnetizing  current  is  only 
what  would  be  due  to  a  potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  either  one  of  the  coils 
of  20  volts.  That  current  is,  of  course,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  "  excess  *' 
<jurrent  which  had  existed  in  the  al  coil  before  the  distant  reversal. 

If  now  it  is  assumed  that  the  short  end  and  negative  pole  of  the  distant  battery 
be  put  to  line — and  that  it  has  an  b.  m.  f.  of  65  volts — ^the  fall  of  potential  on  the 
vnain  line  will  be  represented  by  the  line  t'.  In  that  case  the  potential  at  the  ^  ter- 
minal of  nr  will  be  225  volts;  that  of  the  a  terminal  at  200  volts,  a  difference  of 
25  volts  at  the  terminals.  The  potential  difference  at  the  al  terminals  of  kb'  still  re- 
mains as  before,  namely  20  volts,  consequently,  the  "  excess ''  current  in  the  ml  coil  is 
due  to  a  difference  of  5  volts;  that  is  one-fourth  of  what  it  was  with  full  distant 
t)attery;  thus  showing  that  the  ratio  of  current  strength,  as  between  transmitter 
closed  and  open,  is  as  4  to  i,  which  we  know  would  be  the  case  with  the  tap  at  75 
volts  in  a  battery  of  300  volts. 

The  resistance  of  the  coils  of  the  polarized  relay  being  double  that  of  those  of 
the  neutral  relay,  the  potential  difference  between  the  terminals  of  its  respective 
ooils  will  be  double  that  at  the  respective  terminals  of  the  neutral  relay  coils,  but  as 
the  resistance  of  the  polarized  relay  coils  is  twice  that  of  the  neutral  relay  coils  the 
current  that  flows  in  the  respective  coils  of  both  relays  will  always  be  the  same. 
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That  would  follow  from  the  well-known  law  that  the  strength  of  current  is  the  same 
in  all  parts  of  an  undivided  circuit.  The  added  convolutions  of  wire,  other  things 
being  equal,  would,  of  course,  produce  a  greater  magnetizing  effect  in  the  core  with 
the  same  current  strength. 

The  effect  upon  the  home  relays  of  placing  the  small  end  of  the  distant  positive 
battery  to  the  line  when  the  full  battery  is  to  the  line  at  the  home  station,  may  be 
studied  by  the  reader,  if  desired,  by  aid  of  line  e,  Fig.  166. 

ACTION  OF  THE   CONDENSER   AS   A   STATIC   COMPENSATOB. 

Even  an  outline  description  of  the  various  combinations  set  up  in  the  relays  by 
the  operation  of  the  pole-changers  and  transmitters  would  be  incomplete  without  a 
reference  to  the  very  pretty  automatic  action  of  the  condenser  as  a  *'  static  compen- 
sator.'* 

.  Unless  the  writer  is  mistaken  this  action  is  not  generally  understood.  The  text 
books,  hand-books,  and  patent  specifications  which  he  has  seen  have  generally  united 
in  describing  the  action  of  the  condenser  in  its  capacity  of  static  compensator,  in 
-duplex  telegraphy,  when  it  is  employed  to  give  to  the  artificial  line  a  static  capacity 
€qual  to  that  of  the  main  line,  practically  as  follows  :  — 

"  The  return  current  from  the  line,"  (as  the  static  d'scbarge  of  the  line  was  for- 
merly called,)  "  passes  through  one  coil  of  wire  of  the  electro-magnet,  with  the  same 
strength  and  at  the  same  time,  but  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  return  cur- 
rent from  the  condenser  passing  through  the  other  coil  of  the  wire.  Thus  the  effects 
of  induction  are  neutralized.  *' 

The  impression  conveyed,  and  in  some  instances  distinctly  stated,  is  that,  at 
the  moment  the  above  described  action  is  taking  place,  the  electro-magnet,  or  relay,  is 
without  magnetism,  and,  consequently,  the  false  signal  due  to  the  static  discharge,  or 
return  current,  is  obviated. 

The  present  writer  thinks  it  can  be  shown  that  the  only  time  when  the  forego- 
ing explanation  is  strictly  accurate  is  in  the  Stearns  duplex  when  the  distant  end  is 
to  "  ground,"  and  the  distant  battery  is,  consequently,  cut  off.  It  can  also  be  shown, 
in  duplex  telegraphy,  with  the  condenser  in  the  artificial  line,  that  the  line  return 
current  sometimes  assists  in  producing  the  signals  and  that  sometimes  the  condenser 
**  return  current "  assists  in  producing  them,  and  that,  in  the  polar  duplex  and  the 
quadruplex,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  action  of  the  condenser  as  a  static 
compensator  conforms  to  the  action  as  stated   in  the  quoted  explanation. 

The  present  writer's  attention  was  first  called  to  the  insuflSciency  of  the  forego- 
ing explanation  by  a  consideration  of  this  fact,  namely,  that  it  does  not  explain 
what  it  is  that,  in  the  quadruplex,  retains  the  home  neutral  relay  against  its  front 
stop,  when  the  entire  distant  battery  is  to  the  line,  at  the  time  that  the  home  ti*ans- 
mitter,  or  home  pole -changer,  especially  the  latter,  is  being  operated. 

If  the  effect  of  the  static  induction  be  neutralized  as  indicated  in  the  state- 
ment quoted,  the  armature  should,  at  the  instant  of  "  neutralization,"  fly  away  from 
its  front  stop,  but  it  does  not  do  so.  Some  other  explanation  is,  therefore,  necessary; 
the  following  one  will,  it  is  thought,  meet  all  the  requirements. 
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Fig.  167  may  represent  a  portion  of  a  Stearns  duplex  system.  The  toain  line 
wire  ML  is  sliown  aa  having  the  ground  nearly  adjoining  it  throughout  its  length. 
It  may  also  bt^  oonsidered  that  the  artificiaj  line  consists  of  a  series  of  condeiis4.*r 
phiti-^s  along  the  length  of  the  rheostat  Rh,  as  in  the  manner  of  the  "  Muirhead  ** 
artificial  cable ,     ( S^^  Submarine  Telegrai^hy . ) 

With  the  positive  pole  at  x  and  the  negative  pole  at  y,  to  the  line,  the  excess  cur- 
rent in  ML  coila  of  relay  nr  will  be  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows,  and  the 
core  will  l>e  magnetized  and  its  armature  attracted  by  the  current  in  that  coil. 

Without  going  minutely  into  the  actual  distribution  of  the  static  charge  along 
the  main  line  jiud  artificial  line,  it  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  present  purpose, 
and  will  simplify  the  explanation,  to  assume  that  the  main  line  and  the  condenser 
have  at  X  a  static  capacity  rendering  them  capable  of  acquiring,  under  the  given 
couditionSj  a  potential  of  100  +  or — volts. 


FIG.   167. 
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Now  when  the  key  at  x  is  opened  and  the  wire  is  thereby  placed  to  the  ground, 
as  in  Fig.  r6S,  tlic  currents  of  static  discharge  should  be  due  to.  100  volts  positive  po- 
tential, and  as,  at  the  moment  of  discharge,  the  main  and  artificial  lines  are  at  a  high- 
er poteiUial  than  the  earth,  the  current  from  both  of  those  lines,  if  nothing  opposc<i 
the  action,  should  be  towards  x,  and,  in  that  event,  as  one  current  would  oppose 
the  other  in  the  coils  of  the  relay,  demagnetizing  it,  the  armature  of  nr  yrouU 
fall  back  at  an  inopportune  time  and  make  a  false  signal. 

As,  however,  this  false  signal  does  not  appear  on  a  well  balanced  line,  it  is  evident 
that  something,  other  than  a  simultanieous  discharge  of  the  condenser  and  the  line, occurs 
at  that  moment;  and  this  we  may  see  is  the  case. 

If  the  currents  of  static  discharge  from  both  the  main  and  artificial  line  come 
towards  x,  the  presence  of  the  assumed  100  +  volts,  due  to  the  static  induction 
of  the  line,  is  evidently  the  equivalent  of  placing,  momentarily^  100  volts  of  negative 
lK)larity  in  or  to  the  main  line  and  artificial  line  at  x.    Consequently,  as  the    regular 
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battery  of  lOo  volta  negative  polarity  is  already  *  on  *  the  main  line  at  y,  the  result  is 
a  momentary  cancellation,  as  it  were,  of  all  current  on  the  main  line,  and,  therefore, 
there  is,  for  the  time  being,  no  current  in  the  main  line  coil  of  the  home  relay  nb.  But, 
at  that  same  instant,  the  condenser  discharge  takes  place  through  the  artificial  line 
ooU  of  the  relay,  and  as  its  direction  around  the  core  of  nr,  {see  arrows.  Fig.  i68), 
corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the  previous  magnetizing  current,  {see  ml  coil.  Fig.  167), 
\]be  magnetism  of  the  relay  is  maintained  without  interruption. 

Fig.  168  is  supposed  to  represent  the  conditions  at  the  moment  of  putting  the 
Une  to  earth  at  x. 

The  action  of  the  condenser  may  be  considered  practically  instantaneous;  before  its 
carrentof  discharge  ceases  to  affect  the  relay,  or  simultaneously  with  such  cessation,  the 
line  static  discharge,  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  holding  back  the  distant  battery  current, 
ilflo  dies  out,  and  the  current  from  the  distant  end  assumes  control  of  the  relay,  its 


FIG.    168. 
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INSTANT  OF  STATIC   DISCHARGE. 


Erection  being  such,  again,  that  it  flows  in  the  main  line  coil  in  the  same  direction  around 
the  core  as  the  current  from  the  condenser  had  just  been  circulating.  If  it  should  seem 
to  the  reader  that  the  act  of  cancelling,  or  nullifying,  the  current  on  the  main  line  at  the 
moment  stated  would  tend  to  open  the  distant  relay,  it  may  be  remarked  that  this 
would  Bimply  assist  in  accomplishing  the  object  of  opening  the  key  at  x,  which  object 
^  at  that  time,  to  open  the  distant  neutral  relay. 

In  the  foregoing  instance  we  see  that  the  signal  from  the  distant  station  is  partly 
""^e  by  the  condenser  at  the  home  station. 

If  now,  for  further  illustration,  the  battery  at  y  be  reversed,  placing  the  100  volts 
positive  pole,  to  the  line,  but  retaining  the  100  volts,  positive,  to  the  line  at  x,  as  in  Fig. 
'^  there  will  then  be  no  current  on  the  main  line,  but  the  relay  at  x  will  be  mag- 
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netized  and  held  towards  its  core  by  the  current  from  the  battery  at  x  through  the 
AL  coil. 

When  the  key  at  x  is  again  opened,  putting  the  line  to  earth,  we  may  see  that  the 
effect  of  the  static  discharge  at  x  will  be,  as  before,  virtually, to  place  a  battery  of 
negative  polarity  of  loo  volts  to  the  line  at  x.  But  as  now  a  battery  of  loo  +  polar- 
ity is  to  the  line  at  y,  the  effect  will  be,  at  the  moment  of  static  discharge,  to  moment- 
arily double  the  current  in  the  main  line  coil  of  the  relay.  The  condenser,  as  before* 
also  discharges,  as  shown  by  the  arrow,  but  its  current  is  overcome  by  the  "  excess  " 
current  in  the  main  line  coil;  and  as  this  excess  current  is  in  the  same  direction  around 
the  core,  as  that  of  the  magnetizing  cun-ent  which  has  jnst  been  flowing  in  the  al  coil, 
the  magnetism  of  the  relay  is  not  affected. 

In  this  latter  case  we  have  the  signal  from  the  distant  station  made  partly  by  the 


FIG.    169. 
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combination  of  the   line  static   discharge   and   the  distant  battery;  the  effect  of  the 
condenser  discharge  being  nullified. 

While,  for  simplicity,  the  Steams  duplex  has  been  chosen  for  the  purjwseof  illus- 
tration, it  will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  foregoing  will  suffice  to  explain  any 
of  the  conditions  due  to  static  charge  and  discharge  occuring  on  the  polar  duplex  or 
the  quadruplex. 

TERMINAL   CONNECTIONS.      W.    U.    QUADRUPLEX. 

In  Fig.  1 70  are  shown  the  terminal  connections  of  the  Western  Union  quadru- 
plex, when  operated  with  gravity  battery. 

The  local  connections  are  shown  by  the  letters  //;  t  is  a  transmitter;  pc  the  W. 
U.  pole-changer;   nr  the  3-coil  neutral  relay ;    pr  is  the  polarized  relay ;   scare  the 
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"Smith "  condenser;  c  c  are  the  boxes  containing  the  600  ohm  coils;  bp  is  the  3- 
point  switch  for  putting  line  to  ground  at  the  desk;  sc  is  the  "spark-coil''  with 
resistance  equal  to  internal  resistance  of  long  end  of  the  battery;  sfh  the  short  end, 
ie  the  long  end  of  the  main  battery,  cb  is  a  "combination  "  rheostat,  so  called  because, 


j^*%s«r 


WESTERN  UNION  NEUTRAL   RELAY. 


within  its  covers,  are  contained  several  separate  series  of  resistance  coils;  ^randr/' 
represent  the  retarding  coils  placed  before  the  static  compensating  condensers  c^  c'; 


FIG.    172. 


r  is  the  resistance  coil  equalling  the  resistance  of  the  main  line;  gc  is  the  ground  coil, 
thrown  into  circuit  when  the  switch  sp  is  turned  to  the  right  in  the  figure;  its  resistance 
is  made  to  equal  the  internal  resistance  of  the  full  battery  mb. 
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REPEATING  SOUNDER. 


Tlie  connections,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 70,  are,  of  course,  apt  to  be  transposed,  in 
some  respects,  in  practice,  but  they  may  be  easily  verified  by  following  out  the  actual 
desk  connections.     It  is  always 

well  in     practice  not    to   rely  ^^^'  ^^^ 

too  implicitly  on  any  dia- 
gram of  such  connections  until 
they  have  been  verified. 

The  three-coil  neutral  relay  is 
8hown  as  it  appears  in  prac- 
tice in  Fig,  171.  The  combin- 
ation rheostat  in  Fig.  172,  and 
the  quadruplex  repeating  sound- 
er in  Fig.  1 73. 

The     three-coil      neutral 

kelay — winding      of. 

The  manner  of  winding  the 
three-coil  relay  is  shown  theo- 
retically in  Fig.  174;  only  a 
few   turns   of  each  coil   being  shown,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

A  and  B  represent  the  "  bobbins''  of  the  relay.     The   bobbins   are  made  of  hard 

rubber,  the  cylinder  or  tube  into  which  the  iron  core  of  the  relay  fits,  being  made  very 

FIG.  174.  thin.  This  serves  as  an  additional  safe-guard 

to  prevent  the  wire  short-circuiting  with 
the  core.  The  rubber  tube  is  not  shown  in 
the  figure,  e  e  e  e  are  the  ends  of  the 
bobbin.  The  ends  of  the  core  c,  c.  cp  is  the 
iron  cross-piece  connecting  the  two  cores. 
Three  coils  of  wire,  i,  2  and  3,  are  wound 
on  each  bobbin.  The  first  coil  consists  of 
about  1800  turnc  of  wire.  A  sheet  of  tissue 
paper  is  placed  over  this  coil.  Then 
a  second  coil  of  1800  turns  is  wound  over 
the  first;  another  sheet  of  tissue  paper  is 
then  placed  over  the  second  coil,  and  a  third 
coil  of  1800  convolutions  over  that. 

The  wire  used  is  about  No.  36,  B.  W. 
G.,  silk  insulation. 

As  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  wire  of 
this  diameter  which  will  have  a  uniform 
resistance  throughout  its  length,  the  man- 
ner now  to  be  described  of  connecting  the 
coils  on  the  bobbins  has  been  adopted. 

The  coil   i   on  a    is   connected  to  coil 

2  on  b;  coll  2  on  a  to  coil  i  on  b.    As  these 

vnsDi^G  3.C01L  NEUTRAL  RELAY.  arc  thc  "  differential  "  coils,  it  is  very  essen- 
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tial  that  they  should  be  of  equal  resistance,  and  have  an  equal  magnetic  effect 
upon  the  cores  when  an  equal  current  is  passing  around  each.  This  arrangement  of 
the  coils  effects  this  desideratum  in  a  high  degree,  by  distributing  the  resistance  of  the 
two  coils  over  the  two  bobbins. 

Coil  3  on  A  is  connected  to  coil  3  on  b. 

The  resistance  of  the  coils  i 
and  2  varies  from  200  to  225 
ohms.  That  of  the  third  coil 
is  nearly  400  ohms,  which  is 
due,  of  course,  to  its  greater 
length,  it  being  the  outside  coil 
on  each  bobbin. 

Smith  arrangement  op  con- 
densers FOR  economizing 
SPACE. — Especially  in  large 
offices  the  available  room  un* 
der  the  desks  is  frequently 
much  diminished,  to  the  dis- 
comfort of  the  operators,  by  the 
number  of  condensers,  "  leak  " 
boxes,  etc.,  employed  in  quad- 
ruplex  telegraphy.  In  order 
to  improve  this  condition,  Mr. 
Gerritt  Smith  devised  the  ar- 
rangement shown  in  Fig.  175^ 
by  means  of  which  the  removal 
of  the  duplex  or  quadniplex 
condensers  to  a  less  crowded 
quarter  is  made  feasible,  without 
in   the     least   detracting    from 

SMITH   ARRANGEMENT  OF  CONDENSERS  TO    ECONOMIZE  SPACE  thc    CaSC  wlth  wllich     thc  iuStrU- 

ments  may  be  adjusted.  This 
device  consists  of  a  duplicate  of  the  "  adjusting'*  end  of  condensers,  diminished  in  size,, 
mounted  on  a  suitable  base-board  n,  and  placed  conveniently  upon  the  desk.  Tlie 
crescent-shaped  and  numbered  discs,  on  the  base-board  b  are  connected  by  insulattd 
wires  to  correspondingly  numbered  discs,  on  the  ends  of  the  condensers,  as  shown,, 
which  latter,  as  previously  intimated, m;iy  be  in  a  separate  room.  The  strips  ss  on  ^ 
are  connected  to  the  artificial  line  through  the  resistances  r,  r;  the  strips  on  the 
condensers  c,  c',  to  the  earth.  Tims  the  act  of  plugging  or  unplugging  a  disc  on  the 
base-board  is  equivalent  to  plugging  or  unplugging  similar  discs  at  the  condenser. 
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Dynamo-Quadruplex  Key  Systems. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  that  presented  itself  in  the  attempt  to  operate  any  sys- 
tern  of  telegraphy,  requiring  reversals  of  polarity,  from  dynamo  machines  which  were 
also  required  to  furnish,  at  the  same  time,  current,  of  a  stated  polarity,  to  other  cir- 
cuits, it  was  necessary,  if  duplex  and  quadruplex  circuits  were  to  be  supplied  with 
current  developed  by  such  machines,  that  means  should  be  devised  to  reverse  the 
polarity  on  the  circuits,  without  reversing  the  machines  in  the  sense  that  a  gravity 
battery  is  reversed  in  duplex  and  quadruplex  telegraphy.  It  was  also  necessary  that 
means  should  be  provided  to  increase  and  decrease  the  strength  of  current  on  the  quad- 
ruplex circuits. 

The  difficulty  in  utilizing  reversals  from  dyna'  no  machines  when  employed  aa 
stated,  consists  in  the  fact  that  if  a  dynamo  be  reversed  for  one  circuit  it  will  re- 
verse the  direction  of  current  in  all  the  other  circuits  that  may  be  connected  to  it. 
This  would,  of  course,  be  equally  true  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  reverse,  for 
one  circuit,  a  gravity  or  other  battery  to  which  other  circuits  may  be  connected. 

It  was,  comparatively,  an  easy  matter  to  secure  reversals  of  polarity  by  using  a 
pole-changer,  which,  in  one  position,  was  connected  with  a  series  of  dynamo  machinea 
furnishing  positive  polarity  and,  in  the  other  position,  to  another  series  of  machinea 
furnishing  negative  polarity. 

To  secure  the  necessary  increase  and  decrease  of  current  for  the  quadruplex  sys- 
tem, without  changing  the  existing  forms  of  transmitting  apparatus,  was  not  so 
easy  of  accomplishment.  It  was,  of  course,  known  that  increased  and  decreased 
strength  of  current  could  be  obtained  by  "  cutting  "  resistance  coils  in  and  out  of 
the  circuit,  but  experience  had  shown  that  this  method  of  securing  the  variation  in 
current  strength  was  not  very  successful ;  the  resulting  action  of  the  relays  being 
more  or  less  sluggish. 

To  obtain  a  quick  acting  "increase  ami  decrease"  of  current  on  the  quadruplex 
circuits  for  the  operation  of  the  distant  relays, without  affecting  the  resistance  of  the 
main  line  and  without  changing  the  construction  of  the  existing  apparatus  was  the 
object  in  devising  the  dynamo  quadruplex  key  system,  (due  to  Mr.  S.  D.  Field), 
which  is  in  use  in  all  the  cities  where  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has 
replaced  gravity  batteries  by  dynamo  machines. 

*  Western  Union  or  Field  Dynamo  key  System. 

This  key  system  successfully  provides  an  increased  and  decreased  strength  of 
current  in  the  distant  relays  without  any  change  in  the  previously  existing  trans- 
mitter, and  with,  in  fact,  a  simplification  of  the  pole-changer. 

In  the  Field  key  system  the  desired  ratio  of  current  strength  is  secured  by^ 
varying  certain  resistances  in  the  main  line  and  in  a  short  branch  circuit  to  earth  ; 
the  combination  of  which,  as  will  be  shown,  effects  the  desired  result  without  any 
actual  increase  in  the  resistance  of  the  main  line  circuit. 
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In  the  gravity  battery  key  system,  as  has  been  shown,  the  decrease  of  current 
is  secured  by  reducing  the  electromotive  force  at  the  sending  end  of  the  wire  and 
this  is  effected  by  cutting  out,  by  means  of  the  transmitter,  any  desired  number  of 
<jell8. 

In  the  Field  dynamo  key  system  the  same  result  is  accomplished,  namely,  the 
placing  of  the  sending  end  of  the  wire  at  a  lower  potential,  (but  without  cutting 
out,  or  off,  any  portion  of  the  source  of  electromotive  force,)  by  means  of  the  combi- 
nation of  the  added  resistance  and  branch  circuit  to  earth,  just  alluded  to,  which 
<jombination  is  under  control  of  the  transmitter. 

In  the  operation  of  this 
key  system  the  laws  of  "joint 
resistance'*  and  of  "divided 
circuits'*  are  largely  con- 
cerned; the  reader,  if  not 
familiar  with  those  laws,  is 
therefore  referred  to  Chapter 
on  Dynamo  Machines  in 
which  those  laws  are  discus- 
sed.    (Chap.  III). 

The  theory  of  the  Field 
key  system  is  outlined  in 
Figs.  176,  177  and  178. 

Fig.  1 76  is  a  theoretic  dia- 
gram of  the  key  system 
at  one  station  with  main  and 
artificial  lines  only  shown. 
In  this  figure  D,  d  are  dynamo  machines  each  supplying  225  volts,  r  r'  are  re- 
sistances of  600  ohms  placed  between  the  dynamos  and  pole-changer  pc  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  the  spark  at 
the  contact  points,  etc.  r  is 
an  "  added  *'  resistance  of 
1 200  ohms.  When  the  trans- 
mitter, T,  is  closed,  as  in 
Fig.  176,  this  resistance  is 
short-circuited  by  the  short 
wires  i  and  2,  via  the  post 
p  and  tongue  n  of  the  trans- 
mitter. L  is  a  resistance  of 
900  ohms,  termed  the  "leak," 
between  the  lever  of  the 
transmitter  and  earth. 
When  the  transmitter  is 
-closed,  L  is  open  at  the  bend 
B  of  the  transmitter  lever. 
Thus   when  t  is  closed,  both  r  and  l  are  virtually  out  of  the  main  circuit  and,  so  far 
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as  those  resistances  are  concerned,  the  full  strength  of  the  current  goes  to  to  the  main 
and  artificial  lines.  When  t  is  open,  however,  r  is  put  into  the  circuit  and  l  is  tapped 
•on  to  the  circuit,  at  J,  via  wire  2,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  177. 

The  object  of  this  device  is  to  cause,  at  the  distant  station,  a  variation  in  the 
strength  of  current  equal  to  what  would  be  caused  by  cutting  off  two-thirds  of  the 
cells  of  a  gravity  battery;  that  is,  to  produce  a  ratio  of  3  to  i  in  the  current,  as  be- 
tween the  key  closed  and  open.     This  we  shall  see  it  does. 

FIG.  178.  In  Figs.  176,  177,  1 78  the 

main  and  artificial  lines  are 
supposed  to  have  a  resistance 
of  1800  ohms  each.  The  joint 
resistance  of  those  circuits 
from  J  would  then  be  900 
ohms. 

In  Fig.  1 76  the  only  other 
resistance  in  the  circuit  is 
the  600  ohms,  r',  at  the 
minus  pole  of  dynamo  ma- 
chine d';  hence  the  total  res- 
istance of  this  circuit,  with 
T  closed,  will  be  600  +  900 
=  1500  ohms.  This  gives 
a  current  strength  in  the 
circuit,  up  to  J,  of  .15  ampere  (/.  e,  -f^  =  .15).  At  J  the  current  divides  equally 
between  al  and  ml,  each  wire  taking  .075  amperes. 

Counting  from  j  to  the  ground,  via  r'  and  the  dynamo  d',  it  is  seen  that  the 
resistance  is  600  ohms. 

Referring  now  to  Fig.  177,  in  which  t  is  open,  we  find  that  the  resistance  of 
the  circuit  from  d'  to  j  is  600  +  1200  =  1800  ohms.  The  joint  resistance  of  al, 
ML  and  L,  from  j,  is  450  ohms.  The  total  resistance  of  this  circuit  is,  therefore,  600 
+  1200  +  450  =  2250  ohms.  This  gives  a  strength  of  current  up  to  j  of  ^^  =  .1 
ampere.  This  current  is  now  divided  between  al,  ml  and  l  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  resistances  of  the  branch  circuits.  As  the  joint  resistance  of  al  and  ml  is  900 
ohms  and  the  resistance  of  l  is  also.  900  ohms  it  is  clear  that  the  current  will  divide 
equally  between  al  and  ml,  and  l.  Hence  l  will  receive  J  of  .1,  that  is,  .05  and 
AL  and  ml  will  each  receive  ^  of  .1,  that  is,  .025  ampere. 

Or,  this  may  be  arrived  at  in  another  way.  The  total  resistance  of  this  circuit,  Fig. 
177,  from  dynamo  d'  is,  as  said,  2250  ohms.  Between  d'  and  j  the  resistance 
is  1800  ohms.  Consequently,  as  the  fall  of  potential  is  proportional  to  the  resistance 
*'  overcome,"  the  potential  will  have  fallen,  at  j,  J-f^  of  225  volts,  namely,  180  volts. 
Hence  the  potential  at  j  will  be  225  —  180  =  45  volts.  Thus  the  strength 
of  current  flowing  in  al  will  be,  by  Ohm's  law,  j^^  =  .025  ampere,  and  in  ml 
the  same;  while,  in  the  branch  l  it  will  be  ^Vtr  =  -^5  anapere.  We  saw  that 
with  T  closed,  ML  and  A L  each  received  .075    ampere.    It  is  evident  then,   from  the 
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foregoing,  that  the  r&tio  of  i  to  3,  as  between  t  open  and  closed,  is  thus  secured  on  the 
main  line  .075  ;  since  thrice  .025  is  .075. 

Further,  reckoning,  also  from  j  to  the  ground,  via  the  two  routes,  namely,  the 
leak  (l  900  ohms)  and  the  dynamo  (i?oo  +  600  ohms  =  1800  ohms)  we  find 
the  joint  resistance  to  be  600  ohms.  Thus,  while  the  desired  reduced  strength  of 
current  has  been  effected  on  the  main  line  and  at  the  distant  end,  by  the  insertion 
of  the  resistances,  etc.,  at  the  home  station,  the  resistance  from  j  to  the  earth  at  the 
home  station  has  not  been  altered  so  far  as  regards  the  distant  station. 

At  times,  in  practice,  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  ratio  of  current  strength,  as,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  ratio  4  to  I.  In  the  Field  key  system  this  result  is  brought 
about  by  making  the  added  resistance  1800  ohms  and  the  "leak''  l,  800  ohms. 
This  change  is  outlined  in  Fig.  178. 

With  the  transmitter  closed  it  has  been  shown  that  the  added  resistance  is  not  in 
circuit,  and  that  the  "  leak  ''  is  cut  off.  Hence  the  current  strength  to  line  will  be 
the  same  with  transmitter  closed  in  Fig.  178  as  in  Fig.  177,  the  e.  m.  f.,  at  the  dyn- 
amo machine  not  having  been  altered.  With  the  transmitter  open,  however,  it  is 
different,  and  it  will  be  found  (by  a  calculation  similar  to  that  made  in  the  case 
of  Fig.  1 78  of  the  varying  joint  and  total  resistances  which  exist  under  the  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  opening  and  closing  the  transmitter.  Fig.  178,)  that  the 
variation  in  the  current  strength  with  key  closed,  as  compared  with  it  open,  is  now 
as  4  to  I .    This  result  will  be  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 79. 

In  practice  when  this  ratio  is  increased  the  total  electromotive  force  is  also 
generally  increased. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  total  resistance  presented  to  the  distant  station  is 
not,  in  the  Field  key  system,  altered,  in  either  position  of  the  home  transmitter, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  either  case,  the  total,  or  the  joint  resistance,  from  the  point 
J  to  the  eaith  at  the  home  station  is  600  ohms.  But  the  resistance  from  j  to 
the  ground  at  the  dynamo  d',  in  say,  Fig.  176,  is,  with  transmitter  closed,  600  ohms,  as 
against  1800  ohms,  with  that  instrument  open.  And  it  is  this  change  in  the  resistance, 
in  combination  with  the  short  route  to  earth  via  the  leak,  which,  by  lowering  the 
potential  at  j,  is  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  aforesaid  variation  in  the 
current  strength  at  the  distant  station. 

This  effect  will  also  be  found  graphically  illustrated  in  Fig.  179;  as  will  also  the 
manner  in  which  the  variations  of  electromotive  force  at  the  home  station  affect  the 
current  strength  in  the  distant  neutral  relay. 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity  the  distant  battery  at  y  is  not  included  in  the  fig- 
ure, it  having  already  been  shown,  in  the  cases  of  the  polar  duplex  and  the  "gravity'* 
battery  quadruplex  key  systems,  that  the  presence  of  the  distant  battery  in  the  circuit 
does  not  affect  the  result  intended  by  the  operation  of  the  "  home  "  transmitter  or 
pole-changer,  upon  the  distant  relays.  But  any  reader  may  construct  for  himself 
diagrams  showing  the  varied  conditions  that  will  occur  in  the  operation  of  this  key 
system.     It  will  be  found  an  interesting  study. 

In  Fig.  1 79,let  x  represent  a  home  station  and  y  a  distant  station.  The  ver- 
tical lines  Di,  Dj,  D3,  the  electromotive  force,  under  the  varying  conditions  of  the 
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key  system  at  x.    The  horizontal  line  ml,  may  represent  the  resistance  of  the  main 
line  from  x  to  y,  with  the  transmitter  closed  at  x. 

The  resistance  of  the  main  line  from  the  junction  j  of  the  main  and  artificial 
lines  at  x,  to  the*  ground  at  y,  is  assumed  to  be  1 800  ohms,  as  in  the  case  of  Figs. 
176,  177,  and  178.  The  resistance  of  the  artificial  line  from  j  to  ground  will,  of 
<50urse,  also  be  1800  ohms  The  resistance  from  the  dynamo  d'  at  x,  to  y,  which  in- 
<)ludes  the  600  ohms  at  the  dynamo  machine,  is  2400  ohms,  as  marked,  and  this  re- 
sistance is  represented  by  the  thick  line  ml.  The  thick  horizontal  line  ml,  ar,  will 
represent  the  resistance  from  d'  to  y  with  the  transmitter  at  x  open,  when  the  key 
system  is  arranged  for  a  ratio  of  i  to  3,  in  which  case  th(^  added  resistance  of  1 200 
ohms  is  placed  in  the  circuit.  The  line  ml,  ab,  ar'  will  represent  the  resistance 
from  d'  at  x  to  Y,when  the  key  system  is  arranged  for  a  ratio  of  i  to  4.  The  elec- 
tromotive force  at  xis  assumed  to  be  225  volts,  n^ative  polarity. 

As  already  stated  the  electric  pressure  at  any  point  of  the  main  line,  may  be' 
ascertained  by  drawing  a  vertical  line  from  ml  to  any  of  the  sloping  lines,  and  by 
<lrawing,  from  the  intersection  of  those  lines,  a  horizontal  line  to  the  vertical  lines  rep- 
resenting the  E.  M.  F.  For  instance,  in  Fig.  179,  the  vertical  line  a,  drawn  from  3£L 
to  the  line  tc',  shows  the  pressure  on  the  main  line,  1 600  ohms  from  d',  to  be  60  volts. 

With  transmitter  ^/<?x^^  at  x,(ratio  3  to  i)  the  total  resistance  presented  to  the 
dynamo  at  x  would  be  1500  ohms  from  d';  that  is,  600  ohms  at  the  machine,  plus 
the  joint  resistance  of  the  main  and  artificial  lines  from  j,  namely  900  ohms. 

If  this  resistance  were  contained  in  a  single  wire  from  d'  to  ground  the  fall  of 
pressure  could  be  represented  by  the  line  tc,  kt.  It  may  then  be  considered  for  il- 
lustration purposes,  that  the  fall  of  pressure  from  d'  to  j  is  the  same  as  if  the  circuit 
^ere  composed  of  a  single  wire  measuring  1500  ohms  from  d'  to  ground,  and,  hence, 
the  pressure  at  j  may  be  found  by  drawing  a  line  w  from  vertical  line  j'  and  kt 
to  the  line  d' — it  is  found  t>  be  135  volts. 

From  the  junction  j,  the  fall  to  *•  ground,"  via  the  different  wires,  (main  and  arti- 
ficial wires)  is  proportional  to  the  resistance  of  each  wire.  The  resistance  of  the 
main  and  artificial  lines  in  this  case  being  1800  from  j  to  the  ground,  the  slope,  or 
fall  of  potential  may  be  represented  by  sloping  line  to'. 

As  the  main  line  to  station  y  is  joined  at  j  to  the  wire  leading  to  the  dynamo 
y  .nachine  at  x,  the  line  to'  which  indicates  the  fall  of  pressure  along  the  main  line, 
'fijL  from  J  to  Y,  joins  the  lines  tc  and  kt  at  a/,  in  the  figure. 

'Hie  200  ohms  resistance  of  the  main  line  coil  of  the  neutral  relay  at  y  is  in- 
<Iicated  by  nr.  This  coil  will  be  utilized  to  show  the  decreased  current  due  to 
-opening  of  the  transmitter  at  x. 

With  transmitter  at  x  closed  it  is  seen  that  the  coil  of  nr  has,at  its  terminals 
«  potential  difference  of  15  volts,  which  is  indicated  by  lines  a  b  n  n\  the  a 
terminal  being  at  60  volts,  the  b  terminal  at  45  volts.  The  current  flowing  in  nr 
will,  of  course,  be  due  to  this  potential  difference  divided  by  the  resistance  of 
the  coil,  namely,  -^  ampere. 

With  the  transmitter  at  x  open  (ratio  3  to  i )  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  from 
the  dynamo  at  x  is  increased,  by  the  added  resistance,  1200  ohms,  which,  as  it  were, 
places  the  machine  back  to  ar. 
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The  fall  of  pressure  at  j,  reckoned  from  ar,  is  now  due  to  the  dynamo  resist- 
ance of  600  ohms  and  the  added  resistance  of  1,200  ohms  ar  to  dJ  plus  the  joint  re- 
sistance  of  the  main  and  artificial  lines  and  the  leak  of  900  ohms  {See  Fig.  i77)> 
which  gives  a  total  resistance  of  2250  ohms. 

The  fall  along  a  single  circuit  of  that  resistance  would  be  indicated  by  the  line 
Ko,  from  line  d^.  Hence,  the  potential  at  j,  at  this  time,  as  shown  by  the  intersecting 
line  n  from  j,  ko,  is  but  one-third  of  what  it  was  with  the  transmitter  closed  at  x> 
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namely  45  volts,  and  the  line  ko'  now  represents  fall  of  pressure  along  main  line  ml; 
that  is,  with  transmitter  open  at  x. 

Hence,  the  potential  difference  at  the  terminals  of  ml  coil  of  ne  is,  as  indicated 
by  the  lines  a  b  and  r  /,  5  volts;  the  potential  at  a  terminal  being  20  volts,  that  at  b 
terminal,  15  volts.  Consequently,  the  current  now  flowing  in  that  coil  is  equal  to  the 
E.  M.  F.  of  5  volts,  divided  by  the  resistance  200,  that  is  ^^  ampere,  which  is, 
obviously,  one-third  of  -^  ampere,  which  was  the  current  strength  in  coil  with 
transmitter  at  x  closed. 

When  the  ratio  of  4  to  i  is  desired,  the  1,800  ohms  added  resistance  is  inserted 
aVid  the  "  leak "  is  changed  to  800  ohms.  In  this  case,  when  the  transmitter  is 
open,  the  dynamo  is  virtually  placed  at  ak,  as  in  the  figure. 
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The  total  resistance  then  offered  to  the  dynamo  from  ar'  at  x  would  be  2825 
ohms.  The  fall  of  pressure  along  a  single  wire  having  a  resistance  of  2825  ohms 
from  D3  at  ar'  is  shown  by  the  line  to. 

As  the  point  of  joining  the  main  and  artificial  lines  to  the  wire  leading  to  the 
dynamo  has  not  been  changed  this  places  the  junctioa  j  at  a  point  where  the  pres- 
sure, or  potential,  is  33.75  volts,  that  is,  one-fourth  cf  what  it  was  .with  transmitter 
closed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  horizontal  line  m  drawn  from  intersection  of 
vertical  line  j  and  sloping  line  to  to  vertical  line  D3. 

The  slope  of  potential  along  the  main  line,  ml,  from  j,  with  transmitter  open,  is 
now  indicated  by  slope  to',  and  it  may  be  seen  by  the  lines  /  c  that  the  potential 
difference  at  the  terminals  of  nr  is  now  but  32,  or  3.75  volts,  the  pressure  at  terminal 
a  being  15  volts,  that  at  ^  iij^  volts.  Consequently,  the  current  now  in  the  coil  nr 
^s  i'H  ampere,  which  is  one-fourth  of  -^^  amperes ;  the  latter  being  the  current 
strength  in  coil  with  key  closed  at  x.  Or,  as  in  a  previous  case,  the  foregoing  results 
may  be  proved  in  another  way.  Thus,  for  instance,  since,  with  the  transmitter  at  x 
closed,  the  potential  at  the  junction  j  of  the  main  and  artificial  wires  is  135 
volts,  and  as  the  resistance  of  ml  is  1800  ohms,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  a  terminal 
of  NR,  the  potential  will  have  fallen  "through'*  \^%  of  the  total  resistance  of  ml;  and, 
as,  in  doing  so,  the  pressure  will  have  fallen  \^%  of  135  volts  it  evidently  has 
dropped  70  volts  at  that  point,  making  the  pressure  at  terminal  a,  60  volts,  as  in  the 
diagram.     (The  a  terminal  being  1000  ohms  from  j.) 

Thus,  it  is  again  seen  that  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  transmitter  in  this  key  sytem  as  is  obtained  by  decreasing  and  increasing  the 
number  of  cells,  which  is  the  office  of  the  transmitter  in  the  gravity  battery  key  sys- 
tem; the  function  of  the  "  added"  resistance  and  the  "  leak"  being,  as  intimated,  to  re- 
duce the  pressure  at  the  junction  j. 

Terminal  conneciions  western  union  quadruplex — field  key  system. — The 
connections  of  the  Western  Union  quadruplex, with  Field  key  system,  are  shown  in 
Fig.  180.  Witn  the  exception  of  the  pole-changer  and  the  use  of  several  additional 
instruments  the  apparatus  is  the  same  in  this,  as  in  the  Western  Union  quadruplex 
when  gravity  battery  is  employed.  The  "  leak "  box  lb  is  shown  with  the 
arrangements  for  varying  the  ratio  from  i  to  3,  to  i  to  4,  or  vice  versa,  as  desired. 

This  is  done  by  cutting  in  or  out  the  600  ohm  coil  of  the  "added  *^  resistance 
and  the  100  ohm  coil  of  the  "leak  ".  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  insertion  of 
pin  plugs  between  the  discs  or  by  removing  them  therefrom.  In  the  figure  a  plug  is 
inserted  cutting  out  600  ohms  of  the  added  resistance;  i!0  plug  is  inserted  in  the  leak; 
hence  the  box  is  aiTanged  for  the  ratio  of  3  to  i.  The  "  cut  out "  switch  cs  consists 
of  three  3-point  switches,  on  one  base— board.  Switch  2,  when  turned  to  the  i-ight 
'•grounds'*  the  wire.  Switch  i,  when  to  the  right, opens  circuit  leading  to  dynamo  d. 
Switch  3  turned  to  the  right  opens  circuit  to  d.'  so  are  the  Smith  condensers  for 
distant  reversals,  and  c  c  are  the  resistance  coils  used  in  connection  therewith.  The 
local  binding  posts  are  marked  l  l.  c'  c'  are  condensers  used  as  line  static  compensa- 
tors. 

The  Field  pole-  changer  consists  of  a  brass  lever  L  supported  on  trunnion  bear- 
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ingss  oand  p'  are  brass  posts  having  on  their  upper  ends  a  contact  point.  Tho 
lever  is  aho  equipped  with  contact  j>oiuts  at  its  ends  opposite  the  posts  p  p'.  The 
poet  p  is  connected  with  one  dynamo  machine,  via  the  "  cut-out "  switch  cs.  The  post 
?'  is  connected  to  another  machine  furnishing  different  polarity.  The  line  is  con- 
nected to  the  lever  of  the  pole-changer  via  the  cut-out  switch.  Thus  when  the  lever 
of  PC  is  operated  Sy  its  electro-magnet,  it  presents  to  the  line  a  different  polarity  at 
every  change  of  its  position. 

This  form  of  pole-changer  was  devised  to  diminish  sparking  at  the  contact 
points,  this  having  been  found  a  serious  defect  in  the  old  style  of  pole-changers 
mh&k  used  in  counection  with  high  potential  dynamo  machines. 


Fkiok  neutral  ejclay.— a  new  fonn  of  neutral  relay,  which  has  been  found  to 
givt*  very  satisfactory  service,  has  recently  been  iLtroduced  by  Mr.  S.  P.  Freir. 

The  manner  of  opemtion  is  virtually  as  follows.  In  form,  it  may  be  constnicted  to 
nwemble  a  polarized  relay,  such  as  has  been  described,  with  the  permanent  magnet 
removeil.  The  armature,  one  end  of  which  vibrates  between  the  pole  faces  of  the 
i'lectro-magnet  of  the  relay,  is  enclosed  in  the  centre  of  two  differentially  wound  coils 
of  wire,  'lliese  coils  are  inserted  in  the  main  and  artificial  lines  of  the  quadiniplex 
circuit,  in  series  with  the  coils  of  the  relay.  A  magnetizing  current  in  the  coils  of  the 
armature,  will,  of  couree,  magnetize  it;  the  result  being,  that  one  of  its  ends  will  be  a 
north,  the  other  a  south  pole.  If,  with  a  current  in  a  sfiven  direction,  the  end  of  the 
armature  between  the  pole-faces  is  a  north  pole,  it  will,  of  course,  be  attracted  to  that 
face  of  the  electro-magnet  which  the  same  current  has  made  a  south  pole.  Calling 
that  face  P.  If  now  the  direction  of  tho  magnetizing  current  be  reversed  in  the  coils, 
tliat  end  of  the  armature,  which  had  just  been  a  north  pole,  will  become  a  south  pole, 
aud  the  face  p,  of  the  electro-magnet,  or  relay,  which  had  just  been  a  south  pole,  will 
become  a  north  pole;  the  result  being  that  the  armature  is  still  attracted  to  the  same 
pole-face  p.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that,  regardless  of  the  reversals  of  the  distant  battery^ 
tlie  armature  will  continue  to  be  attracted  to  pole- face  P.  Since  the  armature  is 
provid*^  with  a  retractile  spring,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  ordinary  neutral  relay,  it  will  be 
obvious  that  it  may  be  ailjusted,  like  the  armatiu'e  of  that  relay,  in  such  manner  that  it 
will  only  be  attracted  towards  the  pole-face  p,  when  the  entire  distant  battery  is  to 
the  line.    {S^€  I'ig.  180  a,) 

There  will  be,  of  course,  a  moment  of  "  no  magnetism,*'  at  the  time  of  distant 
teversals  in  this  relay,  as  in  other  neutral  relays;  but  the  results  of  its  operation  indicate 
"^  **^  *•  that  it  is  not  so  marked  as  in  some  other  forms,  which  is  most  likely  due  to 
the  form  of  construction,  whereby  the  self-induction  of  tlie  instrument  is 
lessened,  (the  cores  not  being  connected  by  a  cross-piece),  and  to  the 
lij^^htness  of  the  moving  parts,  whereby  its  "  figtu-e  of  merit "  is  increased. 
By  figure  of  merit  is  meant  the  "  leciprocal  "  of  the  least  amount  of  current 
neces  ary  to  operate  the  relay  efficiently.  For  instance,  if  the  necessary  cur- 
rent should  be  .014  ampere,  the  figure  of  merit  would  be, ^^=701. 
JjjnwLF-ro- Obviously,  the  lower  the  current  strength  the  higher  the  figure  of  merit* 
^L^^tu!;;(&^  Self-induction,  also  Healy  Neutral  Relay,  Page  230.) 
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The  Postal  Telegraph  Company's  Quadruplex. 

The  theory  of  the  quadruplex  system  used  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company^ 
with  the  dynamo  as  the  source  of  electromotive  force,  is  shown  in  Fig.  182.  In  the 
operation  of  this  system  the  "  increase  and  decrease  "  of  current  principle,  in  combina- 
tion with  that  of  reversal  of  polarity,  is  utilized. 

When,  in  this  system,  gravity  battery  is  employed  the  quadruplex  key  system 
already  shown  is  used.  When  dynamo  machines  :  re  availed  of,  the  i-atio  of  current 
strength,  as  between  transmitter  open  and  closed,  is  obtained  by  transposing  the  cir- 
cuits from  one  dynamo  machine  of,  say,  225  volts  to  one  of,  say, 
75  volts  or  vice  versa — and  the  reversals  of  polarity  are  secured  by  transposing  the 
circuit  from  a   machine  of,  say,  positive,  to  one   of  negative  polarity. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  will  be  plain  by  reference  to  Fig.  182,  in 
which  PC,  Pc'  act  as  the  pole-changing  instruments.  They  are,  for  clearness,  shown 
as  having  separate  electro-magnets,  but  it  is  evident  the  -contact  points  could  be 
supported  on  one  lever,  thereby  dispensing  with  one  of  the  electro-magnets. 

As  the  electro-magnets  of  pc,  pc',  are  in  the  same  local  circuit  both  will  open 
and  close  together  when  the  key  k  is  operated.  The  contact  point,  i,  of  pc,  is  con- 
nected by  wire  to  a  "  negative  **  machine  of  225  volts;  contact  point  2  with  a  "posi- 
tive" machine  of  225  volts.  Contact  point  i  of  pc',  is  similarly  connected  to  a  neg- 
ative machine  of  75  volts ;  contact  point  2  to  a  positive  machine  of  75  volts.  The 
lever  /,  of  pc  is  connected  by  a  wire  to  post  /  of  t  ;  lever  /',  of  pc',  to  lever  l^  of  t. 
The  tongue  jr,  of  t,  is  joined  to  a  wire  leading  to  the  main  and  anificial  lines,  r,  r, 
r,  r,  are  the  usual  resistances  inserted  between  dynamo  machines  and  the  office  ap- 
paratus to  diminish  sparking.  The  operation  of  this  key  system  may  be  described  as 
follows  : 

When  transmitter  t  and  pc  and  pc'  are  closed  the  circuit  from  the  earth  passes 
via  the  225  +  volt  machine  to  the  lever  /of  pc,  thence  via  post  p  of  t  to  the  line 
wire.  When  t  and  p(,pc'  are  open  the  circuit  will  be  from  the  earth  via  the  75- 
volt  machine  to  /'  of  pc*  and  via  the  lever  /"of  t,  to  the  line.  Or,  again,  for  example, 
if  T  should  be  closed  and  pc,  pc',  oi>en,  the  circuit  will  be  from  the  earth  via  the  225 
volts  negative  machine  to  the  line.  Thus,  at  every  opening  or  closing  of  the  trans- 
mitter T,  the  electromotive  force,  and,  consequently, the  current  strength,  is  decreased 
or  increased,  and  at  every  opening  or  closing  of  the  pole-changer  pc,  pc',  the  current  is 
reversed  ;  the  strength  of  current  "transmitted"  from  the  home  station  depending  on 
the  position  of  t,  regardless  of  the  position  of  pc  and  pc',  and  the  polarity,  or 
direction,  of  that  current  depending  on  the  position  of  PC,  pc',  regardless  of  the  posi- 
tion of  T. 

The  receiving  instruments  of  this  system  are  shown  to  the  right  of  transmitter  t. 

NB  is  a  neutral  relay  having  three  electro-magnets.  Its  electro- magnets  e,  k'  are 
"differentially"  wound  and  their  coils  are  in  the  main  and  artificial  lines, as  shown. 
EM  is  a  "singly"  wound  magnet   which  is  in  the  circuit   of  the  secondary  wire  of  ai> 
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induction  coil  ic.  ic  is  a  differentially  wound  induction  coil  having  two  primaiy 
wires,  one  of  which  is  in  the  main  line  circuit,  the  other  in  the  artificial  line  circuit. 
Consequently,  the  core  of  ic  is  only  affected  when  an  excess  of  current  exists  in 
either  one  of  those  coils,  and  a  current  is  only  induced  in  the  secondary  coil  at  the 
moment  w'ihmj  the  excess  current  is  Sc»t  up, or  is  subsiding,  as  when  the  distant  battery 
is  being  reversed. 

The  lever  a,  carrying  the  armatures  a  a\  is  pivoted  at  o;  thus  the  cores  of  the 
different  magnets,  when  magnetized,  all  tend  to  move  the  lever  in  the  one  direction. 
The  object  of  the  use  of  the  two  main  and  artificial  line  magnets  e  and  e'  is  to 
obtain  an  increased  effect  upon  the  armature  lever, thereby  to  secure  a  better  work- 
ing margin. 

The  extension.  Ex,  from  the  lever  a,  carries  the  armature  a^  of  the  extra  magnet 
EM.  At  the  reversal  of  the  distant  battery  there  is,  of  course,  the  usual  reversal  of 
magnetic  polarity  in  the  "  home  "  relays.  At  that  time  an  extra  current  is  set  up  in 
the  secondary  wire  of  the  induction  coil,  /V,  and,  as  the  extra  magnet,  em,  is  in  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  secondary  wire,  the  core  of  em  is  momentarily  magnetized  and  attracts  its 
armature,  thereby  tending  to  hold  the  armature  lever,  a,  against  its  front  stop  dur- 
ing the  moment  of  no  magnetism  in  the  cores  of  the  magnets  e,  e'.  In  other  re- 
spects the  action  of  this  neutral  relay  is  practically  similar  to  the  ordinary  quadru- 
ples neutral  relay. 

PR  is  the  ordinary  polarized  relay,  r  is  the  "  artificial "  line  rheostat,  c  is  the 
static  compensating  condenser  and  cr  is  the  resistance  for  retarding  its  currents  of 
charge  and  discharge. 

This  ari-angement  of  the  quadruplex  is  due  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Jones. 


"New  York"  Quotation  Company's  Quadruplex. 

This  quadruplex  also  employs  in  its  operation  the  "increase  and  decrease"  of 
strength  principle, in  combination  with  reversals  of  polarity. 

The  reversals  of  polarity  are  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  namely  by  transposing  the 
line  from  a  machine  of  one  polarity  to  a  machine  of  opposite  polarity,  by  the  use 
of  a  pole-changing  instrument. 

The  decrease  of  strength  is  secured  by  ^tapping"  certain  resistances,  placed  be- 
tween the  dynamo  machines  and  the  ground,  at  a  point  where  the  potential  will 
be  such  as  lo  give  a  desired  ratio  in  the  strength  of  current  as  between  transmitter 
open  and  closed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  the  total  resistance  of  the  line  wire 
at  a  uniform  value  whether  the  transmitter  be  open  or  closed. 

The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  indicated  in  Fig.  183,  which  also  shows  in 
outline  the  form  of  pole-changer  and  neutral  relay  employed  in  this  system,  which  is 
due  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Healy. 
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The  resistances  pr,  pr',  are  permanently  connected,  as  shown,  between  the  ground 
and  dynamos  d,  d'.  t  is  a  ''double"  transmitter,  the  magnets  of  which,  being  in  the 
one  local  circuit,  are  jointly  affected  by  the  key  k.  When  k  is  closed  the  full  current 
stsength  is  to  the  line.  The  upper  contacts  c,  c',  of  the  transmitter  t'  are  led  to  a 
point  in  the  permanent  resistances  pr,  pr'  where  the  potential  has  fallen  to  a  desired 
degree. 

For  instance,  if  the  total  resistance  of  pr,  pr',  be  1200  ohnxs,  each,  and  it  is 
desired  to  obtain  the  ratio,  of  current  strength  of  3  to  .1,  and  the  electromotive 
force  of  each  machine  is,8ay,  225  volts,  the  "taps"  p,  p'  would  be  placed  at  a  point 
400  ohms  from  the  gi-ound,  where  the  potential  will  have  fallen  to  75  volts. 
Thus,  when  the  transmitter,  t,  is  open,  an  e.  m.  f.  of  but  75  volts  b  offered  to  the  line, 
while,  when  the  transmitter  is  closed,  the  full  e.  m.  f.  is  virtually  placed  to  the  line. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  total  resistance  from,  say,  the  contact  c  to  the  earth,  via 
the  tap  P,  would  be  the  joint  resistance  of  a  and /^,  from  the  tap  p;   that  is,  the  joint 

resistance  of  800  ohms  and  400  ohms,  which  is  ^g^.  400  __  ^66   ohms.    This  re- 

800  +  400 

sistance  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  internal  resistance  of  a  gravity 
battery.  Therefore,  to  insure  that  the  resistance  from  the  junction  j  of  the  main 
and  artificial  wires  to  the  earth  at  ^he  home  station  shall  be  tl^e  same  in  either  posi- 
tion of  the  double  transmitter  t,  resistance,  such  as  br,  brJ  equal  to  the  joint  resist- 
ances of  a  and  by  is  placed  between  contact  points  ex,  or  ex',  and  the  dynamo  ma- 
chines D  and  d',  respectively,  which  resistance  (br  br')  in  this  case,  would  be  266  ohms. 
The  pole-changer  pe  consists  of  an  electro-magnet, whose  armature  is  carried  by 
a  stiff,  upright  lever  l,  which  plays  between  two  contact  points  jr,  x' ,  When  the 
pole-changer  is  closed,  cun-ent  is  taken  from  the  positive  machine,  d,  via  c  or  ex. 
When  the  pole-changer  is  open,  cuiTent  is  drawn  from  the  negative  machine  d' 
via  c'  or  ex' 

The  Healy  neutral  relay,  nr  in  the  figure,  is  of  peculiar  construction. 
It  has  two  separate  cores  which  are  differentially  wound.  The  cores  are  com- 
posed of  small  iron  wires  bundled  together  and  insulated  from  each  other.  This 
arrangement  of  the  cores  is  to  facilitate  reversals  of  the  magnetic  polarity.  The  relay 
has  two  armatures  which  are  carried  on  a  brass  shaft  s,  passing  between  the  cores. 
The  shaft  is  pivoted  on  the  bearings  f,  f.  The  ends  of  the  cores  are  cut  slantingly, 
and  the  armatures,  which  are  made  of  very  light  iron,  are  twisted  into  a  form  re- 
sembling  the  blade  of  a  propeller,  so  that  each  end  of  an  armature  may  face,  evenly, 
the  slanting  end  of  a  core.  Thus  the  magnetic  circuit  of  the  cores  is  completed 
through  the  armatures.  One  of  the  armatures  carries  an  extension,  the  upper  end  <A 
which  plays  between  two  stops,  one  of  which  has  a  contact  point,  in  the  same  way  as 
does  the  lever  of  the  ordinary  relay,  excepting,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar construction  of  the  armatures,  the  lever  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of 
the  cores,  instead   of  to  and  from  them. 

In  the  regular  form  of  quadruplex  neutral  relay  the  entire  length  of  core,  in- 
cluding the  cross-piece,  is  about  4  inches.  This  leaves  about  two  inches  on  which 
to  wind  the  coils.  The  cores  of  the  Healy  neutral  relay  fumisli  2\  inches  space  on 
each  core  on  which  the  coils  may  be  wound,  and,  also,  a  shorter  length  of  iron  to  reverse 
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at  the  time  of  distant  reversals,  it  being  assumed  that  the  cores  of  each   coil  will 
demagnetize  simultaneously. 

The  polarized  relay,  pb,  and  the  artificial  line,  in  this  quadruplex  system,  are  sim- 
ilar to  others  already  described. 


GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  QUADRUPLEX. 
Nomenclature — Detection  op  Faults,  Etc. 

Nomenclature. — Many  of  the  following  terms  have  been  used,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, explained,  in  foregoing  chapters. 

The  "  neutral"  relay  is  often  termed  the  No.  2  relay  ;  sometimes  the  "  common  " 
relay.  The  polarized  relay  is  generally  called  the  "polar"  relay,  or  the  No.  i  relay. 
That  portion  of  the  quadruplex  which  causes  and  responds  to  the  reversals  of  polarity 
is  often  termed  the  No.  i  "side,"  that  which  causes  and  responds  to  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  current  strength,  the  No.  2  "side."  "  Reversals"  applies  to  changes  in 
the  polarity  of  the  battery,  or  other  source  of  electomotive  force,  and  to  the  consequent 
<5lianges  m  the  direction  of  current,  and  of  the  magnetism  of  the  relays,  etc.  The 
*'tongue'*  of  the  armature  of  the  "polar"  relay  is  that  part  of  it  which  extends  be- 
tween the  "contact  point"  and  "back  stop."  The  "tongue"  of  the  "single''  trans- 
mitter is  the  flat  spring,  with  contact  point,  which  is  fixed  on  the  insulated  block  at- 
tacheil  to  the  lever  of  the  transmitter.  The  "leak"  is  the  resistance  used,  in  the  Field 
key  system,  between  the  lever  of  the  transmitter  and  the  ground.  The  "added"  re- 
sistance is  that  resistance  which  is  connected  between  the  tongue  and  post  of  the 
transmitter,  and  which  is  short-circuited  when  the  latter  is  closed.  The  "tap"  is  at 
the  junction  of  the  "short "  and  the  "long"  ends  of  the  quadruplex  battery. 

To  "dot". on  I,  and  write  on  2,  is  to  open  and  close  the  pole-changer,  and  write 
with  transmitter.  To  "close  i*  or  "2'  is  to  close  the  pole-changer  or  the  transmitter. 
As  the  instruments  of  many  quadruplex  sets'  are  "bunched''  on  the  table,  it  is  a  com- 
mon thing  for  attendants  to  use  one  hand  for  dotting  and  the  other  for  "sending." 

A  "margin"  refers,  practically,  to  the  pull  pennissible  on  the  armature  of  either 
of  the  relays  without  interfering  with  the  working  of  the  instruments.  If  this  pull  is 
very  little,  the  "margin"  is  said  to  be  small.  If  much,  the  "margin"  is  oaid  to  be 
large.  An  increased  "margin"  is  obtained  by  increasing  the  ratio  of  current  strength, 
as  between  key  open  and  closed,  and,  also,  by  increasing  the  total  amount  of  electro- 
motive force  used  in  the  circuit.  Also,  of  course,  by  decreasing  the  resistance  or  im- 
proving the  insulation  of  the  circuit,  etc.  The  margin  on  the  polar  side  of  a  quadru- 
plex may  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  cells  on  the  small  end  of  the 
battery. 

The  term  "phantom"  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  circuits  practically  gained 
by  the  use  of  Multiplex  systems.  For  example :  One  single  circuit,  say,  from  New 
York  to  Chicago,  requires  the  use  of  one  line  wire,  about  1,000  miles  in  length.  This 
wire,  "quadruplexed,"  gives,  virtually,  three  additional  circuits,  between  those  points, 
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hence  it  is  said  those  circuits  are  "phantom  circuits,"  and  that  the  gain  is  3,000  miles  of 
phantom  wire  ;  the  latter  being  generally  referred  to  as  phantom  mileage. 

The  quadrlplex  paradox. — While  it  is  true  that  the  successful  operation  of  a 
duplex  or  quadraplex  circuit  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  obtainment  of  a  practi- 
cally perfect  "resistance"  and  "static"  balance,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  successful 
opei-ation  of  the  duplex  or  quadruplex,  consists  in  upsetting  that  balance.  In  other 
words,  the  rheostat  and  condenser  of  the  artificial  line  balance  the  main  line,  as  re- 
gards the  resistance  and  static  capacity  of  the  latter  ;  this  balance  insures  that  the 
action  of  the  home  transmitting  instruments  shall  not  operate  the  home  relays  ;  but 
the  distant  battery,  or  resistance  inserted  in  the  main  line,  upsets  this  bal:^nce,  and^ 
thereby,  opei'ates  those  relays. 

Balancing  the  quadruplex. — The  "resistance"  balance,  generally  speakings 
consists  of  placingjiii  the  aitific^i.il  line,  by  means  of  the  rheostat,a  resistance  equal  to  that 
of  the  main  line  wire,  the  distant  relays  and  the  distant  battery. 

The  "static"  balance  consists  in  giving  to  the  condenser  attached  to  the  artificial 
line  a  "capacity'^  equal  to  that  of  the  main  line.  In.  some  instances  a  con- 
denser lias  been  so  connected  with  the  main  line  and  a  third  coil  of  the  relays  (for  ex- 
ample the  GeiTitt  Smith  aiTangement),  as  to  compensate,  fairly,  for  the  static  effects  of 
the  line.  In  other  cases  an  induction  «oil  has  been  placed  in  the  main  and  artificial 
lines  (for  instance,  the  F.  W.  Jones  device)f  and  so  connected  with  a  third  coil  in 
duplex  relays  as  to  compensate  for  the  static  effects  of  the  line  upon  them.  But,  so 
far  as  known  to  the  writer,  the  only  device  employed  for  the  purpose  at  present  is  the 
Stearns  arrangement  of  the  condenser,  shown  in  the  figures  illustrating  the  vari- 
ous  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems  described  in  previous  chapters. 

To  balance  a  quadruplex,  ask  the  distant  station  to  "ground.''  This  he  does  by 
turning  the  3-point  switch  to  the  **ground'*  point.  The  home  station  then  "grounds" 
also,  and  proceeds  to  put  the  "tongue"  of  the  armature  of  the  polar  relay  on  its 
**centre/*  When  this  is  done  the  armature  will  stay  on  wliichever  side  placed.  The 
home  station  then  "cuts"  in  his  battery,  by  turning  the  3-point  switch  to  the  "line"point*- 
The  No.  2  transmitter  is  then  closed,  and  the  pole-changer  is  opened  or  closed,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  artificial  line  is  changed,  until  the  armature  of  the  polar  relay  remains 
on  either  side.  It  is  well  to  see  that  this  resistance  balance  is  the  same  with  both 
poles  to  the  line.  If  it  is  not,  and  if  the  difference  is  not  very  marked,  the  average  re- 
sistance of  both  poles  may  be  used.  The  distant  station  may  then  be  asked  to  cut  in 
and  to  open  his  transmitter.  This,  as  a  rule,  places  the  "short"  end  of  his  battery  to 
the  line.  In  some  cases  where  a  repeating  souider  is  not  used  on  the  No.  2  side,  the 
short  end  is  placed  to  the  line  when  the  transmitter  is  closed.  It  is  sometimes  found 
desirable  to  thus  arrange  the  battery  connections.  When  the  short  end  of  the  distant 
battery  has  been  placed  to  line,  the  home  station  may  proceed  to  take  a  static  balance. 
First,  by  putting  his  full  battery  to  the  line,  and  then  by  adjusting  the  condenser  until 
the  polar  relay  does  not  respond  to  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  home  pole-changer. 
Afterwards,  the  home  station  lets  down  the  spring  of  the  neutral  relay,  until  it  rests 
lightly  on  its  back  contact  point. 

The  opening  and  closing  of  the  home  pole-changer  is  resumed,  and  the  condenser^ 
or  condensers,  and  their  resistances,  are  adjusted  until  the  "kick"  on  the  neutral  relay 


*     Neither  of  which  is  described  here. 
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is  eliminated.  It  will  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  every  trace  of  this  **kick"  when  the 
armature  lever  is  only  held  on  its  back  contact  by  a  very  slight  [)ull  of  its  retractile 
sjwing,  but,  if  the  armature  is  passive  on  its  back  contact  on  a  much  slighter  pull  of  the 
spring  than  is  required  to  withdraw  the  armature  from  its  core  when  the  entire  distant 
battery  is  to  the  line,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  a  good  static  balance  is 
obtained. 

The  balance  may  be  taken  altogether  on  the  No.  2  side,  if  desired,  but,  by  taking  the 
preliminary  balance  on  the  No.  i  side,  it  leaves  the  polarized  relay  ready  for  work 
withoQt  further  adjustment. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  the  smal/  end  of  the  distant  battery  and  the /«// battery 
It  the  home  end  to  the  line,  the  maximrm  static  effects  are  compensated  for  at  the 
time  when  the  home  relays  are  in  their  most  sensitive  condition,  and,  if  the  balance 
is  maintained  at  that  time,  there  will  not  be  much  likelihood  of  its  being  affected  when 
the  entire  distant  battery  is  to.the  line,  since  at  that  time  the  armatures  of  the  home 
relays  will  be  most  strongly  held  in  their  respective  positions  towards  their  cores. 

When  the  "resistance"  and  "static"  balances  have  been  obtained,  the  distant 
nation  should  be  asked  to  "write  on  both  sides,"  while  the  liome  station  does  like- 
vise.  While  this  is  being  done,  the  neutral  relay  may  receive  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment. 

Causes  and  symptoms  of  faults  on  duplex  and  quadruplex  circuits,  and  meth- 
ods OF  DErECTiNG  THEM. — ^To  iusurc  the  successful  working  of  a  quadruplex  circuit,  con- 
giant  attention  to  details  is  essential.  One  radical  defect  in  a  quadruplex  or  duplex 
circuit,  may  be  readily  traced  and  eliminated,  but  many  trifling  defects,  allowed  gradu- 
ally to  accumulate,  and  not  one  of  which,  perhaps,  by  itself,  would  seriously  interfere  with 
the  working  of  the  system,  may,  jointly,  cause  trouble  which  will  be  much  more  diffi- 
cidt  to  locate  than  the  one  radical  defect. 

Frequently,  on    entering  an   office,  while  on  an  investigating  tour  of  circuits,  the 
writer  has  l)een  met  by  the  official  in  charge  with  the  assurance  that  everything  under 
h\»  sui)ervision  was  in  excellent  order.     The  writer  having  satisfied  himself,  by  careful 
tests   of  the   circuit  from  a   distant  station,  that  there  might  be  ground  for  thinking 
otherwise,  would  usually  proceed  to  overlook  matters.  An  examination  of  the  main  bat- 
tery would  j>erhaps  indicate  that  the  major  portion  of  that  important  element  of  a  duplex 
or  quadruplex  system  was  in  fair  condition,  but,  possibly,  on  one  of  the  top  shelves,  two 
or  three  defective   looking  cells   would   be   discovered.     The  battery  man  on  being 
questioned  would  probably  admit  thiit  recently  a  local  battery  of  an  important  circuit 
hail  suddenly  given  out,  and  he  had,  just  temporarily,  taken  out  two  cells  from   the 
qua<l   battery,  and  substituted  defective  "locals"  for  them.     lie  had  much  better  have 
left  them  out.     Next,  the  local  batteries  would  be  investigated,  and  a  suggestion   of  a 
change  here  and  there  would  be  acted  upon.     Possibly  two  or  three  of  those  cells  had 
been  allowed  to  become  practically  "short-circuited"  by  an  accumulation  of  salts;    or 
the  insnlation  of  the  copper  connecting  wire  had  been  abraded,  permitting  the  wire  to 
touch  a  zinc,  etc.     The  "quad"  instruments  would  next  be  inspected;   a  loose   contact 
tightened  in  one  place;  a  dirty  contact  point  cleaned ;  in  one  instrument   a   worn   out 
spring  would  be  replaced ;  in  another  the  points  of  contact  would  perhaps  be  more 
oorre<xtly  adjusted,  and  a  number  of  other  different  details,  seemingly   trifling,  would 
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receive  attention.    The  distant  station  would  then  be  called  tip  for  a  test  with   the 
quite  hesfoent  Tesult  that  he  would  report  a  satisfactory  working  of  the  set. 

If,  after  a  careful  **balance,"  the  signals  of  the  distant  station  are  obscure  on  either 
*'8ide"  of  the  quadruplex,  the  symptoms  should  be  noted,  and  steps  taken  to  remove 
the  cause. 

The  causes  producing,  or  conducing  to,  imperfect  signals,  are  many,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  mention  all  of  them  Indeed,  new  causes  of  faults,  that  cannot  well  be 
foreseen,  are  every  now  and  again  developing,  and  it  is  only  by  tracing  such  faults  to 
their  source,  step  by  step,  that  they  can  be  located.  There  are,  however,  many  fre- 
quently recurring  troubles,  which  are  manifested  by  well-defined  symptoms,  and  a 
few  of  them  will  be  alluded  to  here.  (It  will  be  understood  that  reference  is  now  had 
to  the  gravity  battery  quadruplex  key  system.)  Other  faults  of  less  frequent  occur- 
rence will  be  indicated  subsequently, 

As  already  mentioned,  or  intimated,  in  several  places  in  this  work,  much  of  the 
trouble  in  the  practical  operation  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  circuits,  automatic  re- 
peaters, etc.,  is  occasioned  by  the  failure  to  look  after,  properly,  the  condition  of  the 
<;ontact  points,  local  and  main,  of  the  different  instruments. 

In  addition  to  the  high  resistance  introduced  at  the  contact  points  by  the  produc- 
tion of  oxide,  due  to  sparking,  (already  referred  to)  dust,  and  pieces  of  feather  dusters, 
At  times  get  between  the  contact  points.  When  this  happens  at  the  pole-changer,  it 
will  be  indicated  at  the  distant  station  by  his  failure  to  get  one  or  both  of  your 
'''poles"  properly,  or  it  may  simply  act  to  i-ender  his  received  signals  unsteady. 
When  it  occurs  at  the  transmitter,  it  may  prevent  the  long  or' the  short  end  of  the 
lattery  from  reaching  the  wire,  or  it  may  open  the  circuit  altogether.  Similar  causes 
also  frequently  impair  the  working  of  local  circuits. 

If  a  general  overhauling  of  your  contact  points,  etc.,  fails  to  improve  your  signals 
at  the  distant  end,  the  home  battery  should  be  tested.  This  may  be  done  by  the  aid 
of  the  home  quadruplex  or  duplex  instruments;  opening  the  main  line  to  facilitate  the 
test.  The  line  wire  may  be  opened  at  the  switch- board,  or  by  detaching  the  line  wire 
at  its  point  of  connection  with  the  desk  apparatus.  The  cun-ents  from  the  home 
battery  will  now  pass  through  but  one  coil  of  the  home  relays,  and  the  effect  upon 
those  relays  should  be  the  sime  as  that  previously  observed  at  the  distant  end. 

Assuming  the  line  wire  to  have  been  in  proper  working  order,  the  home  station, 
by  opening  and  closing  the  polt-changer,  with  the  transmitter  open  and  closed  alter- 
nately, may  see  and  "feel  '  for  himself,  by  the  pull  of  the  magnets,  whether  the  cur- 
rents pass  with  equal  strength  from  both  poles  of  his  battery.  He  can  also  see  whether 
the  **long'*  and  "short"  ends  of  his  battery  pass  to  the  line,  by  the  action  upon  his 
iieutral  relay.  If  not,  the  reason  may  be  definitely  ascertained  by  tracing  back  from 
point  to  point.  Sometimes  the  wire  between  the  battery  and  switch-board  is  broken; 
sometimes  a  wire  under  the  base- board  of  instruments;  sometimes  a  loose  screw  exists. 
Again,  it  may  be  a  broken  wire  in  the  battery,  etc.  Possibly  it  may  be  a  faulty  con- 
nection in  or  about  the  line  coils  of  the  relays.  If  so,  the  previous  tests  would  not 
hi!  ve  shown  it.  To  insure  that  such  is  not  the  case,  the  artificial  line  should  be  con- 
nectad  to  the  main  line  post  on  the  polar  relay,  so  as  to  test  those  coils,  the  artificial 
line  coils  being  left  open  in  the  intei-val.     Or,  the  line  wii*e  may  be  connected  as  usual. 
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and  the  artificial  liae  wire  disconnected;  the  line  wire  being  grounded  at  '^distant*' 
«tation  during  this  test.  The  writer  has  found  this  method  very  effectual,  as  it  en- 
ables the  attendant  at  the  home  station  to  determine  for  himself,  by  the  various 
manipulations  of  the  transmitter  and  pole-changer,  what  he  would,  otherwise,  only 
ascertain  by  questioning  the  distant  station  as  to  the  results  of  such  manipulations* 

Of  course,  if  the  attendant  at  the  distant  end  is  more  expert  than  the  one  at  the 
home  station,  it  may  be  well  to  permit  him  to  dictate  as  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
keys,  and  if  possible,  to  locate  the  defect  from  the  distant  station. 

A  differential  galvanometer  in  the  circuit  is  very  useful  in  making  such  tests,  as  it 
will  show  at  a  glance,  whether,  or  not,  each  pole  of  the  battery  or  of  the  dynamo  ma- 
<5hine  is  coming  properly  to  the  instruments,  and  also  whether  the  proper  increase  and 
decrease  of  current  is  being  effected  by  the  transmitter 

Even  after  everything  has  been  proven  to  be  all, right  at  the  home  station,  it  may 
be  that  signals  are  not  satisfactorily  received  at  the  distant  station.  It  being  assumed 
that  the  attendant  at  the  latter  station  has  overhauled  his  own  apparatus,  it  will  then 
be  well  to  change  the  wire  for  one  known  to  be  indefective,  The  trouble  still  remain- 
ing,  another  quad,  set,  also  known  to  be  in  good  working  order,  may  be  tested  against 
the  supi>o8ed  defective  one.  Indeed,  it  is  often  desirable  to  do  this  immediately  on  the 
appearance  of  any,  not  easily  explained,  trouble,  as  it,  at  once,  locates  the  fault  in  one 
«et  or  the  other,  or  in  the  wire. 

When  no  amount  of  adjusting  of  the  condenser  will  balance  the  line  **8tatic,"  the 
<;ause  may  be  looked  for  in  or  around  the  condenser,  especially  if  no  noticeable  effect 
is  produced  by  alterations  of  the  capacity  of  the  condenser.  It  may  be  that  the  wires 
connecting  that  instrument  to  the  artificial  line,  or  to  the  ground,  are  loose  or  brolcen; 
or  the  plates  of  the  condenser  may  have  become  crossed;  this  latter,  however,  unless 
the  cross  is  only  partial,  and  has  a  comparatively  high  resistance,  would  act  like  a 
partial  ground,  as  there  would  only  be  the  resistance  of  the  "retarding"  resistances 
between  the  battery  and  the  ground,  and,  in  that  case,  a  balance  of  the  line  resistance 
would  scarcely  be  possible.  A  somewhat  similar  effect  would  becaused  by  the  burning 
out  of  coils  of  the  "artificial  line"  rheostat. 

Sometimes,  also,  a  static  balance  is  rendered  diflUcult  by  the  presence  of  a  wire 
^jrossed  at  some  point  of  the  duplex  or  quadruplex  circuit,  and  open  at  both  of  its  ends, 
thereby  adding  its  "static"  charge  and  discharge  to  that  of  the  regular  line.  To  offset 
this  trouble,  a  second  or  third  condenser  may  be  necessary,  together  with  a  careful 
adjustment  of  the  retarding  coils. 

One  obscure  source  of  trouble  is  sometimes  due  to  an  abnormal  variation  m  the 
resistance  of  one  or  other  of  the  coils  of  the  relays.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  some 
«pare  relays  well  "  balanced,"  and  known  to  be  in  j)erfect  condition,  ready  to  replace 
any  corresponding  relay  whose  faultlessness  i8  suspected.  The  same  is  also  advisable 
as  regards  pole-changers  and  transmitters. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  relay  is  properly  balanced,  that  is,  whether,  With 
equal  currents  passing  through  both  coils  in  opposite  directions  around  the  core,  its 
armature  will  remain  passive,  the  relay  should  be  tested  by  itself  with  a  strong  bat- 
tery; for  which  purpose  it  may  be  connected  up  as  indicated  in  Fig.  183^.  The  coils 
are  connected  at  their  respective  binding  posts    by  short  pieces  of  wire  «/,  w,  and 
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the  terminals  of  the  battery  are  momentarily  touched  to  those  wires.  This  sends 
ihe  current  through  the  respective  coils  in  opposite  directions.  With  a  well  balanced 
relay  there  should  not  be  more  than  a  very  faint  movement  of  the  armature;  it  being 
adjusted  close  up  to  the  core  and  resting  on  its  backstop  with  its  retractile  spring' 
almost  dangling.  This  refers  to  Ihe  neutral  relay.  When  the  polarized  relay  is  to 
be  tested  its  respective  coils  are  connected  and  the  battery  terminals  are  applied  in 
the  same  way,  the  cores  beiug  moved  close  up  to  the  armiture  on  both  sides.  When 
a  decided  movement  of  the  armature  is  noticed  under  these  conditions  the  relay  should 
be  sent  back  for  correction  or  repaire. 

When  making  these  tests  the  movement  of  the  armature,  or  its   lever,   should  be 

free  and  easy  on  its  bearings.  The  attendant 
should  also,  of  course,  be  on  his  guard  to  note 
that  the  terminals  under  the  base  of  tae  respec- 
tive coils  of  the  relays  are  connected  to  the 
proper  posts  to  produce  neutrality  in  the  cores 
"Dwhen  equal  currents  are  passing  through  the 
coils.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  relay  con- 
nected up  in  an  unusual  way  is  permitted  to 
pass  the  inspectoi*s  at  the  factory  and  thus  be- 
comes a  marked  source  of  trouble  unless  the 
cause  is  quickly  discovered.  This  remark  is 
equally  true  of  unusual  connections  under  the 
bases  of  pole  changers  and  transmitters. 

The  resistance  of  the  coils  should  also 
be  measured,  although  it  will  almost  al- 
ways happen  that  when  the  "balance"  of  a  relay  is  found  to  be  accurate,  the  resist- 
ance of  both  coils  will  be,  within  a  very  small  fraction,  equal.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  betaken  for  granted  th^U  such  is  the  case,  since  it  is  possible  that  a  portion  of 
one  coil  might  be  short-circuited  to  just  the  extent  necessary  to  divert  enough 
c^dditional  current  through  the  remainder  of  the  coil  to  compensate  for  the  dimin- 
ished number   of  convolutions  due  to  the  short-circuit. 

Tests  should  also  be  made  to  determine  whether  any  "cross''  exists  between  the 
coils,  or  between  either  of  the  coils  and  the  iron  core.  This  is  done  by  disconnecting 
all  external  wires  from  the  posts  of  the  relays  and  then  applying  the  terminal  wires 
of  the  battery  to  a  binding  post  of  two  different  coils ;  then  to  the  binding  post  of 
a  coil,  and  to  the  iron  of  the  core.  A  "cross"  will  be  indicated  by  a  spark  at  the 
points  of  contact,  or  by  a  movement  of  the  armature  lever. 

When  the  distant  "reversals"  break  up  the  received  signals  on  the  No.  2  side, 
a  new  balance  may  be  required;  the  distant  pole-changer  may  need  adjustment,  or 
the  retractile  spring  of  the  home  neutral  may  require  letting  down.  When  the  re- 
versals caused  by  the  home  pole  changer  interfere  with  received  signals  at  the  home 
station,  a  new  general  balance  may  be  needed ;  possibly  only  a  static  balance.  Or 
the  trouble  may  be  overcome  by  pulling  up  the  retractile  spring  of  the  No.  2  relay, 
provided  that  this  action  does  not  bring  the  armature  within  the  scope  of  the  ///>- 
tant  reversals.     The  a<lvantage  of  a  good  working  margin    on  the  No.  2  relay  is   that 
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it  permits  a  readily  found   happy  medium,   between   the«e   two  "  effects " :    namely, 
that  due  to  the  distant  and  to  the  home  reversals,  respectively. 

Perhaps  the  writer  cannot  better  illustrate  some  of  the  less  frequent  causes  of 
trouble  in  quadruplex  working  than  by  quoting  from  his  personal  notes  the  results 
of  an  inspection  of  a  series  of  quadruplex  circuits  extending  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  thousand  miles. 

The  circuits  were  all  newly  established,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  at- 
tendants had  never  seen  a  quadruplex  set  previously.  At  the  first  station  a,  nothing 
radically  wrong  was  discovered,  but  a  number  of  minor  details  had  been  overlooked 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  report  of  the  eastern  station  that  improvement  was 
observable  after  they  had  received  attention.  At  the  next  station,  b,  the  attendants 
were  quite  sanguine  that  the  trouble  was  in  a;  that  being  a  railroad  office.  Pres- 
-ently  the  writer  chanced  to  see  on  one  of  the  desks  an  instrument  used  in  certain 
experimental  teats  with  which  he  was  familiar.  It  was  a  magnetic  coil  having  a  re- 
sistance of  500  ohms.  On  a«king  the  number  of  the  circuit  allotted  to  the  desk  in 
<lue8tion  the  reply  confinned  the  suspicion  that  it  was  the  "defective"  circuit.  The 
-coil  was  removed  and  the  circuit  was  tested  without  it,  whereup>on  station  a  reported, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  circuit  now  worked  admirably.  The  magnetic  coil  had 
been  placed  in  the  circuit  during  the  experiments  alluded  to,  and  was  allowed  to  re- 
main therein  subsequently,  its  detrimental  effect  upon  the  circuit  not  having  been 
surmised. 

Tests  were  then  continued  between  b  and  c,  with  the  result  that  an  increased 
ratio  of  current  strength  was  advised;  the  wires  between  b  and  c  having  high  resist- 
ances as  compared  with  other  circuits  working  with  similar  electromotive  force.  At 
o,  nothing  was  discovered  except  as  to  minor  details.  But  at  c  the  manager  at  d 
reported,  over  the  wire,  a  complete  failure  of  the  circuit  south  of  him.  He  stated 
that  E  office  insisted  that  his,  d's,  "  tap  "  wire,  was  open.  Tests  made  from  c  showed 
that  this  was  not  so. 

It  was  raining  heavily  when  the  writer  reached  d  and  the  No.  2  side  of  the  quad, 
south,  was  usf^less.  This  was  at  first  attributed  to  defective  insulation  due  to  the  wtt 
weather,  and  further  action  was  delayed  for  one  day  to  give  time  for  the  wires  to 
**  diy  off.  '*  This  the  wires  north  did  upon  the  appearance  of  clear  weather,  but  the 
low  insulation  south,  which  almost  amounted  to  a  "  ground, "  still  continued,  notwith- 
standing that  the  fair  weather  now  extended  all  along  the  line.  This  being  so,  a 
olose  personal  inspection  of  the  line  was  determined  on.  It  should,  in  fairness,  be 
said,  in  advance,  that  this  telegraph  line  had  just  been  taken  over  from  a  "  Con- 
struction" company  and  had  not,  previously,  been  inspected. 

Three  or  four  miles  from  the  station,  what  seemed  to  be  a  very  luxuriant  vine, 
Rowing  up  one  of  the  telegraph  poles  was  perceived.  Examination  showed  that 
this  foliage  had  sprouted  from  the  pole  and  was  festooned  around  the  wires  for  a  dis- 
tance of  3  or  4  feet  in  each  direction.  Several  poles  were  found  similarly  sprouting. 
The  poles  were  native  saplings  which  had  not  been  peeled  and  which  grew 
wherever  stuck  in  the  ground.  After  these  "decorations'*  had  been  removed  the  wire 
assumed   a  normal  insulation   resistance,  and  the  manager  at  d  was  pleased  to   be 
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able  to  prove  that  his  "tap  wire*'  had  not  been  broken,   the  more  especially  as   he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  "foliage." 

At  E,  fair  weather  prevailed,  and  not  much  of  importance  was  noted.  At  f,  the 
batteries  were  in  a  deplorable  condition,  due  to  climbing  salts,  and,  notwithstanding^ 
that  water  was  difficult  to  obtain  in  large  quantities,  oil  had  not  been  used  to  prevent 
evaporation,  owing  to  the  belief  that  oil  would  "grease"  things.  Between  p  and  a 
there  was  a  radical  defect.  The  insulation  resistance  of  the  line  was  fair  and  the 
resistance  of  the  wire  was  also  normal,  but  there  was  no  working  margin  on  the  neu- 
tral side. 

On  reaching  g  investigetion  showed,  as  anticipated,  that  the  "  tap  "  was  on  the 
wrong  end  of  the  battery,  so  that,  instead  of  having  a  ratio  of,  say,  4  to  i,  there  waa 
a  ratio  of  but  4  to  3,  as  between  transmitter  open  and  closed.  When  this  fault  had 
been  removed  the  circuit  worked  perfectly  between  f  and  g. 

General  remarks: — When  there  is  a  number  of  parallel  circuits  in  active  opera- 
tion the  opening  and  closing  of  each  circuit  sets  up  induced  currents  in  the  other  cir- 
cuits, the  strength  of  which  depends  upon  the  nearness  of  the  other  wires  to  the  *•  in- 
citing" wire,  the  distance  it  runs  parallel  with  them,  and  the  electromotive  force  of 
its  battery. 

In  taking  a  balance  on  a  duplex  or  quadruplex  circuit,  under  such  conditions,  a 
very  pronounced  clatter  is  generally  heard  in  the  relays,  especially  in  the  polar  relay> 
as  long  as  there  is  no  current  on  the  circuit  in  question,  at  either  end,  and  also  after  a 
balance  has  been  obtained,  but  before  the  distant  battery  is  placed  to  the  line. 

If,  with  the  small  end  of  the  distant  battery  to  the  line,  either  of  the  relays 
should  be  affected  by  the  currents  induced  by  parallel  circuits,  and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  think  that  the  battery  is  not  in  working  order,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  higher 
voltage  is  needed  on  the  short  end,  at  the  distant  station. 

In  practice  it  has  been  fcund  by  the  writer,  repeatedly,  that  up  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  circuits,  say  four  or  six,  each  additional  circuit  necessitates  increased  voltage 
on  the  other  circuits,  but  that,  after  that  number  has  been  reached,  the  placing  of 
still  more  circuits  does  not  materially  affect  the  working  margin. 

The  high  voltage  used  on  quadruplex  circuits,  (which  is  from  3  to  4  times  that 
needed  on  single  or  duplex  circuits  of  equal  length,)  of  course,  necessitates  that  the 
minimum  electromotive  force  used  on  the  **  short "  end  of  each  circuit  should  fur- 
nish current  sufficient  to  hold  the  armatures  of  the  relays  firmly  against  their  stops 
against  the  inluctive  effects  due  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  maximum  "currents*' 
on  parallel  circuits. 

The  writer  recalls  the  case  of  a  polar  duplex  circuit,  432  miles  in  length,  which, 
was  successfully  worked  with  40  volts  at  each  end  when  first  established,  but  which 
required,  fpr  its  proper  operation,  100  volts  at  each  end,  after  a  number  of  quadruplex 
circuits  had  been  established  parallel  with  it;  the  electromotive  force  of  the  latter 
circuits  was  about  370  volts  at  each  terminal  station.  These,  and  similar  results  on 
other  circuits,  could  not  be  attributed  to  surface  leakage,  that  is,  leakage  from  wire 
to  wire,  via  the  cross-arms,  poles,  etc.,  as  the  effects  were,  if  anything,  more  marked  in 
cold,  dry  weather,  than  in  stormy  weather. 
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These  causes  seemingly  preclude  the  use  of  any  hard  and  fast  formulae  as  to  the 
iffloiuit  of  current  necessary  to  successfully  operate  such  cii cults,  inasmuch  as  the 
bbwatory  *  figure  of  merit*' of  an  instrument  would  not  hold  where  these  coun- 
ter electromotive  forces  have  to  be  allowed  for. 

The  ordinary  resistance  of  the  quadruplex  neutral  relay  is  about  225  ohms,  but  on 
Tery  long  circuits  a  resistance  of  about  400  ohms  has  been  found  advantageous  ;  the 
added  resistance,  of  course,  being  made  up  of  increased  convolutions  of  wire. 


Any  one  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  practical  working  of  duplex  and 
quadruplex  circuits  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  the  waste  of  time  that  is  frequently 
c&Qsed  during  the  prevalence  of  stormy  weather,  and  at  other  times,  by  attempts  to 
operate,  to  their  full  capacity,  circuits  that  for  various  reasons  are  not  in  condition  to 
be  Bo  operated. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  case  that,  owing  to  the  particular  conditions  existing  at 
the  time,  one  station  may  be  able  to  work  liis  set  "all  sides,  "  while  the  other  station 
may  not  be  able  to  get  more  than  a  duplex  or  triplex,  and  it  is  not  always  easy  in 
those  cases  to  make  it  clear  to  the  successful  "attendant,"  who  perhaps  insists  on 
working  the  circuit  4  sides,  that  the  result  at  his  end  is  not  due  so  much  to  his  ex- 
pertness  as  to  the  circumstances. 

These  and  other  causes  led  to  the  formulation  of  the  following  rules,  by  the 
writer,  for  the  government  of  an  extensive  duplex  and  quadruplex  system,  ^f  which 
he  had  the  supervision. 

These  rules,  which  are,  perhaps,  self-explanatory,  were  admitted  by  all  concern- 
ed to  be  beneficial  and  it  may  be  that  they  will  serve  as  a  basis  of  rules  for  others 
who  may  appreciate  the  need  of  somewhat  similar  systemization. 

"rules  fob  THB  MANAGEBIENT  OP    DUPLEX     AXD     QUADRUPLEX      aRCUITS     IN  CASK   OF 
mSTBUMENTAL   OR   WIBE   TBOUBLB,   OB   DUBING   STOBHT   WEATHER. 

When  intricate  trouble  occurs  on  any  duplex  or  quadruplex  circuit  that    cannot 
be  eliminated  wiUiin  30  minutes,  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  circuit  must  be  started 
*«  a  duplex,  if  it  will  work  as  such,  or,  if  not,  as  a  single  wire;  unless  the  circuit  can 
be  readily  dispensed  with  for  a  longer  time. 

When  the  attendant  at  either  end  reports  to  the  distant  station  that  a  quadruplex 
circuit  will  not  work  as  a  full  quadruplex  this  will  be  sufficient  basis  for  the  abandon- 
^ttent  of  so  much  of  the  quadruplex  as  may  be  thus  rendered  necessary,  even  although 
the  other  attendant  may  be  able  to  work  the  circuit  to  its  full  capacity.  The  at- 
Wndint  ordering  this  partial  abandonment  of  a  circuit  will  be  held  responsible  there- 
for, and  must,  if  required,  be  able  to  .show  sufficient  cause  for  the  same  in  every  case. 

No  time  should  be  lost  discussing  the  advisability  of  or  necessity  for  balancing 
changing  or  testing  wires,  cutting  through,  as  at  repeating  stations,  etc.  If  one  sta- 
tion asks  another  to  balance,  change  or  test  wires,  cut  through,  etc.,  the  request  should 
be  complied  with»  at  onoe.    This  rule  will,  however,  not  apply  where  the  entire  con* 
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trol  of  circuits  has  been  conferred  upon  any  one  of  the  offices.  But  it  will  be  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  the  subordinate  office  to  report  to  the  proper  official  any  ap- 
parently useless  requests  for  balance,  etc. 

Quadruplex  attendants  should  carefully  record  the  condition  of  the  wires  under 
which  the  various  circuits  in  their  charge  will  not  work  satisfactorily  either  during  prev- 
alence of  very  bad  weather,  or  when  a  circuit  is  "  patched  "  with  an  inferior  wire,  etc., 
so  that  no  time  may  be  wasted  in  futile  attempts  to  obtain  more  service  from  a  cir- 
cuit than  it  is  capable  of  performing,  under  recurrences  of  similar  conditions.  These 
records  should  be  easily  accessible  to  all  concerned. 

Attendants  also,  at  terminal  stations,  should  mutually  inform  each  other  of  any 
changes  in  the  weather  that  might  necessitate  alterations  in  the  balance  and  adjust- 
ment, thus  anticipating  or  explaining  trouble. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 


DUPLEX  AND  QUADRUPLEX  REPEATERS. 

Although  automatic  repeaters  of  the  class  described  are  still  much  used  in  the 
telegraph  service  in  this  country,  their  employment  has  been  largely  circumscribed 
by  the  introduction  of  duplex  and  quadruplex  systems,  which  latter,  while  also  re- 

FIO.    184. 


DUPLEX   REPEATERS  ARRANGED  ON  QUARTETTE  TABLE. 

peating  automatically  from  one  wire  into  another,   operate  in  a  more    direct  and 
«imple  manner  than  do  the  "  single ''  wire,  automatic  repeaters. 
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This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  duplex  telegraphy  the  result  is  practically 
the  same  as  though  two  i^ingle  wires  were  used,  oiio  to  send  and  the  other  to  receive 
by  continuously,  and  as  if,  when  "breaking"  is  necessary,  it  should  be  done  on  the 
Betiding  wire  only.  In  such  a  case  it  in  easy  to  understand  that,  at  a  repeating  rta- 
tiooj  the  relays  of  each  wire  could  be  made  to  operate  a  transmitter  controlling  the 
battery  of  another  line.  This,  Yirtually.  is  what  is  done  by  duplex  repeaters,  as  will  be 
eeen  by  reference  to  Fig  184,  in  which  m'  and  ru'  i"epresent  the  polar  relay  and  pole- 
changer,  respectively,  of  one  duplex  set,  at  a  repeating  h  tat  ion;  PR  and  PC  represent 
similar  instruments  of  another  set  at  Uic  samo  station,  as  generally  arrangcni  on  a 
"quartette*- table. 

It  is  assumed  that  PR '  and  Pc'  are  the  terminal  ijistrument^  of  a  duplex,  working. 
Bay  J  east,  and  fr  and  pc  similar  instruments  of  a   duplex,   working,     west,  from    the 

FIG.   tSs* 


TransTTulter 


West 


l|l|l[^{l|l 


N'O.   3  SIDB  OK   QUAD.    REPliATIMO   INTO  QUAD.    TRAMSMlTTEft  OF   ANOTHER  SET. 

ff^peating  sUUion.  Tlie  duplex  connections  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  simplicity. 
Polar  relay  pr'  by  means  of  its  armature  lever  has  control  of  the  local  circuit  of  the 
pole'cbanger  PC ;  polar  relay  pr  of  tht.^  wewtem  set,  haa  eimihir  control  of  the  pole- 
changer  re',  of  the  eastern  set.  By  this  means  whatever  signals  arc  received  on  the 
respective  relays  are  repealed  by  the  respective  pole-changers.  When  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  current  in  the  pole-changer  coils,  the  3-point  switch,  tp  or  tp',  is  tuni- 
ed  to  the  left^  which  setion   diminishes  tht:  reeistatice  of  the  lociil   circuit  by   cutting 
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out  the  local  sounder.  When  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  eastern  and  western  sets 
tbe  3-point  switches  are  turned  to  the  right,  which  gives  each  pole-changer  and 
polar  relay  an  independent  local  battery. 

A  key  is  shown  on  each  comer  of  the  table.  The  key  on  the  polar  relay  comers 
»  placed  there  to  afford  the  receiving  operator  facilities  for  breaking  when  the  sets 
are  not  used  as  repeaters. 

It  is  plain  that  the  No.  2,  or  "neutral''  side  of  a  quadruplex  may  be  arranged 
ia  Ihe  same  general  way,  for  repeating,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  contact 
poiata^kf  the  repeating  sounder,  instead  of  those  of  the  neutral  relay,  are  made  the 
direct  means  of  operating  the  "opposite  *'  single  transmitter.  This  is  shown  in  Fig. 
185,  which,  ui  view  of  what  has  been  described,  will  not  require  further  explanation. 

When  it  i§  required  to  repeat  from  one  quadraplex  circuit  into  another,  as,  for 
instaooe,  in  the  case  g{  such  circuits  as  those  between  New  York  and  Chicago,  the 

Fig.  186. 


EXTENSION  OF  DUPLEX   OR  QUAD.    LOCALS  TO  BRANCH  OFFICE. 

fintside  of  each  "  quad'*  set  is  caused  to  repeat  into  the  first  or  into  the  second  side 
of  the  other  set,  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  "  powers  that   be."     There  has  been 
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some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
polar  side  of  a  quadruplex  has  a  higher  working  efficiency  than  the  second  side,  es- 
pecially in  stormy  weather.  It  has,  therefore,  in  some  cases,  been  assumed  that,  this 
being  the  case,  if  the  good  and  the  inferior  sides  of  the  system  were  interchanged  at 
the  repeating  station,  a  better  average  result  would  be  obtained.  While  this  reasoning 
has  seemed  plausible,  experience  has  convinced  the  writer,  at  least,  that,  on  the  whole, 
more  satisfactory  results  are  secured  by  repeating  from  the  first  into  the  first  side  and 
from  the  second  into  the  second  side,  in  all  cases.  For  these  reasons  :  that,  in  good 
weather,  both  sides  generally  work  satisfactorily,  and,  in  stormy  weather,  the  first 
side  works  tolerably,  well,  while  the  second  side,  as  a  rule,  does  not.  Therefore,  by 
working  the  sides  "straight,"  at  the  repeating  station,  one  good  duplex  is  reasonably 
assured,  and,  possibly,  also  one  mediocre  duplex,  while,  by  interchanging  the  sides  at 
the  repeating  station,  the  result,  in  stormy  weather  is,  generally,  two  very  indifferent 
duplexes. 

Extended  locals. — It  is  frequently  desirable  to  extend  the  local  connections  of 
a  duplex,  or  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  set,  to  a  branch  office. 

This  is  done,  as  shown  in  Fig.  i86,  by  simply  continuing  the  local  wires  to  the 
branch  office.  Additional  battery  is  employed  to  compensate  for  the  increased 
length  of  wire  and  the  added  instruments. 

The  wires  extending  to  the  branch  offices  are  termed  a  "  loop,*'  and  the  separate 
wires  of  the  "  loop "  are  known  as  the  sending  and  receiving  "  leg "  of  the  loop. 
When  the  3-point  switches,  tp,  are  turned  to  the  right,  the  '*  legs  "  are  thrown  on  to 
the  duplex  or  quad  instruments,  and  are  cut  off  therefrom  when  the  switch  is  turned 
to  the  left.  This  still  leaves  a  local  battery  for  the  duplex  instruments.  In  the  fig- 
ure the  instruments  are  shown  idle. 

The  connections  for  this  arrangement  are  shown  and  explained  more  in  detail 
under  the  subject  of  "  Loop  Switches. " 

Quadruplex-Short  Wire  Automatic  Repeaters. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  "  leg "  from  one  side  of  a 
quadruplex  set  to  a  branch  office,  as  when  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  is  leased  to  a 
broker  who  never  uses  the  wire  but  one  way  at  a  time. 

When  this  is  the  case  it  is  evident  that  some  means  of  keeping  the  transmitter 
Closed,  or  inoperative,  when  the  distant  station  is  sending  to  the  branch  office,  must  be 
devised.  This  service  can  be  performed  by  one-half  of  any  of  the  ordinary  automatic 
repeaters.  It  was  first  done,  the  writer  thinks,  by  Mr.  D.  R.  Downer,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  187. 

the  downer  quadruplex-shobt  wire  repeater. 

In  this  figure,  pc,  is  the  pole-changer;  pr  the  polarized  relay  of  a  quadruplex  set; 
RT  is  a  repeating  transmitter.  When  the  3-point  switch  tp  is  turned  to  the  right  the 
circuits  are  arranged  for  the  working  of  the  quadruplex  instruments  into  the  branch 
office. 
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In  the  figure  the  local  contact  of  the  polar  relay  is  closed.  This  closes  the  cir- 
cuit passing  through  the  magnet  of  the  pole-changer  and  the  tongue  x  and  post  p  of 
the  transmitter  bt,  to  the  branch  office.  Should  the  distant  station  open  hie  pole- 
changer,  thereby  opening  the  polar  relay  PR,  it  will  open  the  repeating  transmitter, 
which  opens  the  branch  office  circuit  at  x.  Just  as  this  occurs,  however,  a  local 
circuit  is  formed  via  the  tongue  and  lever  of  the  repeating  transmitter  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  battery  b,  to  and  through  the  pole-changer  magnet,  keeping  the  pole- 
changer  closed;  this  forming  the  automatic  feature  of  the  device.  Othei*wise  the  dis- 
tant station  would  get  his  own  writing  back.  The  branch  office  operates  the  pole- 
changer  by  simply  manipulating  his  key,  which,  of  course,  opens  and  closes  the  bat- 
no.  187. 


DOWNER   QUADRUPLEX— SHORT-WIRE  REPEATERS. 

tery  b.    The  "Downer"  arrangement  is  generally  employed  on  the  Western   Union 
Company's  lines  for  short  circuits. 

THE  GABDANIEB  QUADRUPLEX   SHOBT  WIBB  RBPBATBB. 

A  modification  of  this  arrangement,  known  as  the  Gardanier  arrangement,  shown 
in  Fig.  1 88,  was  much  used  on  the  lines  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, The  operation  of  this  arrangement  is  easily  understood.  The  larger 
portion  e  of  the  loop  battery  is  placed  outside  of  the  post  of  the  repeating  trans- 
mitter, BT.  When  RT  is  closed  the  loop  battery  b  and  local  battery  lb  unite  to 
operate  the  pole-changer  and  the  branch  office  instruments.     The  pole-changer  is  kept 
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closed  automatically,  when  the  polar  relay  is  open,  as  in  the  figure,  by  a  short  circuit 
and  the  local  battery,  lb,  through  the  lever  and  tongue  of  the  repeating  transmitter* 
The  branch  office  operates  the  pole-changer  when  bt  is  closed ;  the  same  way  as  in  the 
"  Downer  "  arrangement.  » 


The  "  Toye  *  *  repeating  principle  is    frequently  used  as    a  means  of  utilizing 
one  wire  from  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  or  a  duplex,  to  a  branch  office. 

FIO.  188. 


OARDANIER  QUADRUPLEX— SHORT-WIRE    REPEATER. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  especially  used  for  this  purpose  in  emergencies,  as  when,  for 
instance,  one  of  the  legs  of  a  two- wire  loop  connection,  from  a  duplex  to  a  branch 
office,  gets  into  trouble.  In  such  a  case,  unless  a  repeating  arrangement  is  put  in  at  the 
main  office,  the  perfect  leg,  and  ,con8equently,  so  far  as  the  branch  office  is  concern- 
ed, the  entire  duplex  must  remain  idle  until  the  defective  leg  is  repaired. 

Since  this  emergency  occurs  quite  often  a  diagram  illustrating  thej  arrangement 
may  be  of  use. 

In  Fig.  189  the  necessary  connections  are  shown. 

The  defective  short  wire,  in  this  case  the  receiving  leg,  is  indicated  as  open,  or 
"  thrown  out,"  at  the  3-point  switch,  tp.'  The  dotted  lines  represent  the  temporary 
wires  used  in  making  the  connections.  The  sounder,  s,  may  be  cut  out  of  the  circait> 
if  desired,  by  connecting  the  temporary  wire  to  the  left  hand  screw  post,  instead  of 
the  right  hand  one,  as  indicated.  The  wire  w'  is  disconnected  from  the  pole- 
changer  and  is  connected  to  the  temporary  wire  leading  to  the  post  of  repeating  trans- 
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mitter,  rt.  A  wire  is  ruo  also  from  the  lever  of  rt  to  the  rheostat,  and  thence  to 
ground,  and  the  polar  relay  is  given  control  of  the  repaating  transmitter,  rt,  in  the 
manner  shown.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  the  apparatus  necessary  to  effect  this 
temporary  repeating  arrangement  is  a  spare  single  transmitter,  five  or  six  pieces  of 
wire, and,  for  convenience  in  joining  up,  two  thumb  screws,  and  a  rheostat.  Some- 
times the  rheostat  is  dispensed  with  and  in  that  case  the  wire  from  the  lever  of  rt  is 

FIO.  189. 


MOPPAT  TEMPORART  REPEATER  PROM  DUPLEX  OR  QUAD.  TO  BRANCH  OPPICB. 

run  directly  to  ground.  As  this  arrangement  can  be  put  into  operation  by  an  expert 
in  one  or  two  minutes  its  value,  in  point  of  time  saved,  is  apparent.  This  expedient  is 
due  to  Mr.  J.  M.  Moffatt.  When  the  sending  leg  is  in  trouble  the  connections  may 
be  made  as  shown  in  Fig.   190. 

The  connections  in  Figs.  189  and  190  are  given  on  the  assumption  that  the  bat- 
tery wires,  etc.,  are  led  to  the  various  points  assigned.  K  not,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
change  the  connections  to  suit  each  case,  which  is  a  simple  matter  when  the  general 
plan  is  understood. 

MULTIPLB  QUADRUPLEX -SHORT  WIBB  REPEATERS. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  wire  facilities  would  be  increased  were  it  feasible  to 
repeat  from  two  or  more  quadruplex  sets  into  the  same  branch  office  at  an  intermediate 
station ;  or  even  to  repeat  from  one  side  of  a  quad,  to  two  or  more  sides  of  differ- 
ent  quads,  at  a  main  or  repeating  office.  To  make  this  remark  clearer  an  instance 
that  occurred  in  actual  practice  may  be  stated.  Thire  were  at  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
three  quad  sets — one  to  Chicago,  one  to  St.  Louis  and  one    to  Cincinnatti.      It  was 
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desired  to  give  a  lessee  direct  communication  from  Chicago  to  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati,  using  for  the  purpose  one  side  of  each  of  the  above  mentioned  quad 
circuits,  and  it  was  necessary  that  each  of  those  offices  should  be  able  to  communicate 
with  each  other,  exactly  as  though  all  the  offices  were  on  a  single  wire. 

An  arrangement  devised  by  the  writer  to  meet  those  requirements  is  to  be  seen  in 
Pig.  191.  All  of  the  instruments  and  battery  shown  in  the  figure  are  supposed  to  be 
located  in  the  main  repeating  office,  except,  of  course,  the  loop,  or  branch  wire,  instru- 
ments at  that  point. 


rll  ^ 
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The  first  sides  of  the  quads  are  supposed  to  be  used  in  this  instance,  consequently 
the  pole-changers  pc^,  pc^,  pc',  and  polar  relays  pr^,  pb,^  pb',  of  the  respective  sets, 
only,  are  shown.  In  each  case  the  polar  relay  controls  a  repeating  transmitter  bt^,  rt,* 
BT^.  In  the  figure,  the  polar  relays  being  closed,  the  repeating  transmitters  are  in  the 
position  indicated,  and  it  will  thus  be  seen  that  if  the  key  at  the  branch  office  be 
operated,  it  will  operate  all  of  the  pole-changers,  since  the  loop  or  wire  to  the  brauch 
office  passes  also  through  the  magnet  of  the  pole-changers.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
the  operator,  at  Cincinnati  for  instance,  desire  to  send  to  all  of  the  other  offices  he 
may  do  so  by  operating  his  pole- changer  which  actuates  pb*  at  Indianapolis,  In 
turn  PR  2  operates  its  repeating  transmitter.  This  latter  instrument,  in  opening,  will 
open,  at  the  point  jv,  the  circuit  passing  through  pole-changer  magnets  pc^  and  pc* 
and  to  the  branch  office.  The  pole-changer  pc^  of  the  Cincinnati  set  is  not  opened, 
however,  as,  at  the  moment  the  repeating  transmitter  bt  starts  to  open,  a  local  cir- 
cuit via  the  lever  of  bt^,  including  the  local  battery  lb*,  comes  into  play,  and  thus, 
automatically,  keeps  the  magnet  of  pc*  closed.  The  local  batteries  lb^,  lb*,  lb'  are 
arranged  so  that  they  coincide  with  and  assist  the  loop,  or  single  wire,  battery,  when 
this  wire  is  closed.    It  will  be  seen  by  a  casual  observation   that,  in  the  same  way. 
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both  the  Chicago  and  the  St.  Louis  setfi  have,  through  their  polar  relays,  similar  con- 
trol of  their  respective  repeating  transmitters,  and  that  each  pole-changer  is,  at  the 
proper  time,  kept  closed,  automatically,  by  its  local  battery,  acting  through  the  lever 
of  its  repeating  transmitter. 

When  it  is  not  desired  to  use  the  quad  sets  as  repeaters,  the  simple  turning 
of  the  3-point  switches  tp  to  the  left  will  separate  the  sets,  and  the  repeating  trans- 
mitters may  then  be  used  as  sounders.  It  is  plain  that  the  number  of  quad  sets 
brought  together  in  this  way  is  not  limited  to  the  number  shown,  and  that  more 
single  wires  could  be  looped  in  the  series  by  the  use  of  repeating  relays,  similar  to  R 
in  Fig.  193  o;r  194,  to  operate  the  pole-changers  or  transmitters;  it  being  understood 
that  the  introduction  of  single  wires  would  unduly  weaken  the  current  so  far  as  the 
operation  of  the  local  magnets  of  the  pole-changers  is  concerned.  Of  couree,  the  main 
and  local  batteries  would  have  to  be  increased  if  additional  wires  were  placed  in  cir- 
cuit. An  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that,  when  any  one  of  the  quadruplex  or 
single  wire  circuits  in  the  series  is  operated,  every  other  circuit  hears  the  signals  and 
thus  there  is  no  "  breaking  "  in  upon  each  other,  unintentionally. 


QUADRUPLEX-SlNGLB  WiRE  AUTOMATIC  KePEATERS. 

One  of  the  important  advantages  of  the  quadruplex  is  the  use  to  which  it 
can  be  put  between  points  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  wires.  For  example.  Between 
New  York  and  Albany  there  is  a  large  demand  for  wires.  There  exists  beyond  Al- 
bany a  large  number  of  medium  sized  towns  and  cities  which  do  a  fair  amount  of  bus- 
iness with  New  York,  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  wire  between  those 
points  and  the  latter  city.  In  order  to  meet  th%  demand  for  facilities  between  the 
cities  named,  many  of  the  wires  between  them  are  quadruplexed  and  one  or 
both  sides  of  the  quadruplex  are  operated  into  a  single  wire,  or  wires,  west,  north  or 
cast  of  Albany.  To  permit  this,  a  repeating  arrangement  is  necessary,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  combination  of  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  and  a  branch  or  short  wire,  and,  in 
fact,  the  main  difference  between  them  is,  that,  on  the  longer  circuits,  a  relay  has  to  be 
used  to  operate  the  pole-changer  or  single  transmitter,  as  the  case  may  be. 


THE   EDWARDS   SINGLE  wmE- QUADRUPLEX   REPEATING   ARRANGEMENT. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  quadruplex-short  wire  repeating  arrangements,  the 
one-half  of  any  of  the  successful  i*epeaters  is  applicable  to  the  single  wire  quadru- 
plex single  wire  repeating  arrangements.  In  Fig.  192  the  "  Edwards  "  repeater  is  shown 
adapted  to  this  pui-pose.  PC  and  pr  are  the  pole-changer  and  polar  relay,  respectively, 
of  the  first  side  of  a  quadruplex.  bt  is  a  repeating  transmitter  and  R  is  a  main  line 
relay.  The  main  line  relay  is  used  to  operate  the  pole-changer,  instead  of  having  the 
main  line  pass  directly  through  the  magnet  of  the  pole-changer,  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  current  required  to  operate  the  latter  instrument,  namely,  about  one- 
quarter  of  an  ampere,  as    against  about  four  one-hundredths  of  an  ampere;  that  is,  40 
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dilliamperes,  required  by  the  Morse  relay.    The  operiEktion  of  this  arrangement  is  as 
follows: 

The  polar  relay  operates  the  repeating  transmitter,  which  opens  and  closes  the 
•single  wire  at  x.  This,  of  course,  also  operates  the  relay  r  in  the  single  wire  circuit, 
but  the  pole-changer  is  prevented  from  opening  in  response  to  the  break  of  its  local 
<jircuit  at  the  contact  point  c  of  relay  e,  by  the  formation  of  an  extra  local  circuit, 
i>  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  around  the  said  contact  points,  via  the  lever  of  rt,  at  the  moment  when 
the  main  line  is  opened  at  x.  When  the  single  wire  is  operated  from  an  outside 
point  the  polar  relay  is  not  affected,  and,  consequently,  rt  remains  closed.  This  leaves 
the  extra  local  circuit  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6  open  at  b.  As  the  relay  r  is  operated  by  the 
opening  and  closing  of  the  single  wire,  consequently,  the  armature  lever  of  that  relay 


FIO.    192. 
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EDWARD'S  QUADRUPLEX-SINOLE  WIRE    REPEATER. 

operates  the  pole-changer,  by  opening  and  closing  its  local  circuit,  in  accordance  with 
the  signals  transmitted.  The  3-point  switch  is  used  to  cut  off  the  relay  r  when  the 
attendant  at  repeating  station  wishes  to  communicate  with  a  distant  end  of  the 
^uadruplex  circuit. 

THE   WATERBURY   QUADRUPLEX-SINGLE  WIRE   AUTOMATIC   REPEATER. 

This  an*angement,  Fig.  193,  like  a  number  of  other  repeaters,  goes  by  several  dif- 
ferent names,  one  of  which  is  the  McPherson. 

It  performs  its  alloted  work  in  the  following  manner: 

As  in  the  repeater  just  described,  when  the  quadruplex  is  sending  to  the  single  wire, 
the  polar  relay  PR  operates  the  repeating  transmitter  rt.    This  operates  the  single 
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wire  by  opening  and  closing  it  at  the  point  x  of  the  transmitter.  This  cuts  off  and 
cuts  in  the  main  battery,  mb.  The  smaller  battery  lb  in  the  local  circuit,  formed 
by  the  wires  i,  2  and  the  lever  of  rt,  keeps  the  relay  closed  during  the  time  that 
BT  is  open.  When  the  single  wire  sends  to  the  quadruplex,  the  polar  relay  being  closed^ 
so  is  RT,  and,  hence,  the  circuit  via  wire  i,  2  and  the  lever  of  rt,  is  open,  and  the 
relay  r  responds  to  the  signals  sent  over  the  single  wire,  and  its  annature  controlling 
the  local  circuit  of  the  pole-changer,  repeats  the  signals  over  the  quadruplex  circuit. 

This  arrangement  has  the  disadvantage,  in   stormy  weather,  that,  owing  to   in- 
crease of  current  through  the  relay  b,  due  to  the  escapes  on  the  line,  the  tension  on 
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the  spring  of  its  armature  is  so  much  increased  that  it  is  often  beyond*  the  current 
strength,  due  to  the  extra  battery,  lb,  to  keep  the  armature  closed,  when  the  polar 
relay  opens.  To  remedy  this  the  extra  battery  must  be  increased  Care  should  be 
taken  to  observe  that  this  extra  battery  is  connected  up  to  coincide  in  polarity  with 
the  main  battery,  or  a  false  signal  will  be  occasioned. 


It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  occasions  are  rare  when  it  will  be  desirable  to 
repeat  from  a  duplex  into  a  single  wire,  inasmuch  as  the  addition  of  the  single  wire 
to  the  duplex  reduces  the  capacity  of  the  duplex  to  that  of  a  single  wire.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  that  occasions  may  arise  when  such  a  combination  may  be  of  use,  as^ 
for  instance,  when  the  business  at  a  repeating  office  with  the  office  at  the  other  ter- 
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minal  of  the  duplex  circuit  may  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  assignment  of  a  spec- 
ial wire  between  those  offices.  In  that  case  it  is  practicable  for  the  terminal  stations 
of  the  duplex  to  utilize  the  duplex  during  the  time  that  the  "  single  wire  "  station,  or 
stations,  may  be  sending  to,  or  receiving  from,  the  distant  terminal  station  of  the  du- 
plex system. 

It  is  rendered  practicable  by  turning  the  3-point  switch  tp,  Fig.  193,  to  the 
right,  when  the  duplex  is  sending  to  the  single  wire,  at  which  time  the  repeating  sta- 
tion may  "receive  "  from  the  distant  duplex  station,  and  by  turning  the  3-point  switch 
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ARRANOEMENT  FOR  CONVERTING  SHORT  WIRE  INTO  MAIN  LINE  WIRE. 

Tp'  to  the  left,  when  the  single  wire  is  sending  to  the  duplex,  at  which  times  the  re- 
peating station  may  **  send  "  to  the  distant  duplex  station.  In  the  latter  case  the  3- 
point  switch  tp'  cuts  out  the  points  of  the  repeating  transmitter  and,  thereby,  prevents 
the  movement  of  the  lever  of  that  instrument  from  operating  the  single  wire  during 
the  time  that  the  latter  is  sending  to  the  duplex  station.  In  the  former  case  the  3- 
point  switch  tp  cuts  out  the  contact  points  of  the  relay,  with  an   analogous  result. 

It  is  clear  that  the  same  device  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  case  of  the  combina- 
tion of  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  and  a  single  wire.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  device 
has  been  used  repeatedly  in  the  past  to  good  advantage.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties 
of  the  plan  is  that  the  operator  at  the  intermediate  station  is  apt  to  leave  the  3-point 
switches  out  of  position  for  the  terminal  stations. 

ABBA^iGEMENT  FOR  CONVEBTING  A  SHORT  WIRE  INTO  A   "MAIN"   LINE  WIRE. 

It  IB,  at  times,  desirable  to  put  a  number  of  branch  offices  on  one  branch  circuit, 
or  loop,  in  connection  with  a  duplex  or  one  side  of  a  quadruplex.  The  writer  has 
known  as  many  as  nine  offices  to  be  thus  placed  in  connection  with  one  side  of  a  quad- 
ruplex. When  the  quad  circuit  is  a  long  one  and,  especially  if  the  No.  2  side  is 
assigned  for  this  purpose,  much  trouble  is  often  experienced  by  the  quadruplex  attend- 
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ants  at  repeating  stations  in  keeping  the  instruments  adjusted  to  suit  liie  various 
styles  of  the  different  senders  on  the  loop  circuit.  To  remedy  this  difficulty,  as  fiur  as 
possible,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  194  was  devised  by  the  writer  and  was  found 
of  considerable  utility  in  practice.  The  arrangement  virtually  consists  in  transform- 
ing the  "  loop  "  circuit  into  a  main  line  by  the  addition  of  resistance  furnished  by  the 
rheostat  r'.  The  sounders  in  the  branch  office  are  replaced  by  relays,  and  the  loop 
battery,  in  the  main  office,  by  a  main  battery  mb.  and,  instead  of  running  the  loop  cir- 
cuit through  the  coils  of  the  pole-changer  magnet,  it  is  put  through  a  relay,  r,  which 
latter  is  given  control  of  pc,  as  in  the  figure.  The  automatic  repeating  arrangement 
employed  is,  virtually,  the  "  Toye.  *'  The  rheostat  r',  performs  the  double  function  of 
increasing,  the  resistance  of  the  loop  and  of  keeping  the  relay  b  and,  consequently,  the 
pole-changer,  closed,  at  the  proper  time.  Should  the  number  of  relays  in  the  loop  be 
excessive,  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  two  rheostats,  to  avoid  too  great  a  variation  ia 
the  resistance  due  to  the  cutting  out  of  the  relays  in  the  loop  circuit  when  the  repeat- 
ing transniitter  is  open,  which  variation  might  introduce  a  tendency  to  wavering  in. 
the  repeating  relay  R.    In  the  figure  the  apparatus  is  shown  idle. 

HINTS   ON    THE   MANAGEMENT   OF  QUADEUPLEX— SINGLE   WIRE    REPEATERS. 

To  properly  attend  to  repeaters  of  any  kind  or  any  telegraph  apparatus,  a  small 
thin  file  for  cleaning  contact  points  is  indispensable.  Files  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
curable from  many  of  the  larger  electrical  supply  companies.  The  file  should  be 
about  ^  inch  thick,  about  J  inch  wide,  and  from  2  to  2^  inches  in  length,  and  should 
be  provided  with  an  insulating  handle. 

The  attendant  should  see  that  all  the  contact  points  of  the  apparatus  are  in  good 
order.  Even  if  the  dirt  or  oxide  on  a  contact  point  has  not  become  so  thick  as  to  be 
noticeable  the  circuit  will,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted,  work  better  without  it. 

One  of  the  most  common  sources  of  trouble  on  quad-single  wire  repeating  arrange- 
ments is  that  due  to  imperfect  connections  at  the  points  of  the  repeating  transmitter^ 
caijsed  bydusty  contacts.  This  prevents  the  extra  local  battery,  or  other  device, 
from  holding  the  pole-changer  or  single  transmitter  closed  during  the  operation  of  the 
polar  relay  or  neutral  relay,  and  if  the  single  wire  repeating  device  is  in  operation  at 
both  ends  of  the  quad  circuit,  the  result  is  that  the  single  wire  is  opened.  If  the 
repeating  device  is  only  at  one  terminal  of  the  quadniplex  circuit  the  end  remote  there- 
from gets  his  own  writing  back. 

Other  causes  which  may  produce  the  same  symptoms  are  those  due  to  a  weak- 
ening of  the  extra  local  battery;  (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  an  excess  of 
strength  of  the  *'  loop"  battery  and  extra  local  combined,  over  that  of  the  extra  local 
alone),which  may  induce  the  attendant  to  increase  the  pull  of  the  retractile  spring 
of  the  quad  pole-changer  or  transmitter  when  the  branch  office  is  sending;  the  con- 
sequence being  that,  when  the  polar  relay  operates  the  "repeating"  trans- 
mitter, the  pole  changer  also  is  operated,  its  strong  retractile  spring  overcoming  the 
pull  of  the  magnetism  developed  by  the  extra  "  local  "  alone.  This  must  be  rem- 
edied by  equalizing  the  strength  of  current  passing  through  the  pole-changer  or 
transmitter  in  both  positions  of  the  repeating  transmitter. 

Still  another  cause  which  may  give  the  sending  operator  at  the  distant  end  of 
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t  qiudraplex  circuit  his  own  writing  back,  is  that  of  a  stiff  **  tongiie  "  on  the  quad 
traDsmitt^r,  combined  with  a  weak  extra  local.  This  defect  does  not  often  occur 
but  it  is  sometimes  puzzling  when  it  does.  The  effect  of  such  a  combination  U 
that  the  tongue  of  the  transmitter  will  partly  withdraw  the  armature  from  the 
nuigDet,until  the  tongue  comes  in  contact  with  the  bent- over  end  of  the  lever, 
vhtn  its  power  to  further  withdraw  the  lever  will  cease,  Tliis  practically  sliort- 
ciicaits  the  "long"  end  of  the  quad  battery  and,  thus,  by  giving  tlie  opej-ator  at 
the  sending  end  his  own  writing  back,  points  to  trouble  in  the  points  of  the  re- 
peating transmitter.  When  the  play  is  small  on  the  quad  transmitter  it  h  not  at 
onoe  detected  that  the  lever  is  in  motion. 
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BRANCH  OFFICE  SIGNALING  DEVICES. 

In  large  cities  where  there  are  many  branch  offices,  such  as  those  of  lessees  of  wires, 
^tc,  it  is  customary  to  ^Moop  "  in  the  branches  from  the  main  office;  the  charge  and 
<5are  of  the  line  wire  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  main  office. 

In  order  to  enable  the  branch  offices  to  report  wire  trouble  promptly,  it  has  been 
found  advisable  to  supply  each  office  with  an  auxiliary  short  wire  on  which  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  main  office.  The  arrangement  of  the  "  short "  wires  has  varied  in  dif- 
ferent cities. 

Several  of  these  will  be  described  presently,  but  the  operation  of  a  simple  instru- 
ment used  in  connection  therewith,  namely,  the  buzzer,  may  first  be  explained. 

THE  BUZZER  OB  iNTEBBUPTBR. — This  is  an  Ingenlous  device  much  employed  to 
obtain  a  continuous  vibration  of  the  armature  of  an  electro- magnet,  so  long  as  a  battery 
is  permitted  to  act  upon  it.  The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  used  in  many  systems 
of  telegraphy. 

The  manner  of  its  operation  is  as  follows:  In  Fig.  195  em  is  an  electro  magnet,  a, 
is  its  armature,  with  contact  on  back  stop.     The  front  stop  is  insulated,    b  is  a  battery 

of  any  desired  number  of  cells.  The  spring,  s, 
naturally  draws  the  armature,  a,  against  the 
contact  point,  cp.  The  moment  this  occurs  eh 
is  magnetized,  and  attracts  its  armature.  When 
this  happens  the  circuit  of  b  is  broken,  em  is 
demagnetized,  and  the  spring  draws  the  arma- 
ture against  its  contact  point  again,  thus 
closing  the  circuit.  Again  the  em  is  magnet- 
ized, attracts  its  armature,  again  breaking  the 
circuit, with  the  former  result,  and  in  this  way 
the  armature  is  maintained  in  vibration,  causing 
it  to  set  up  a  hum,  or  buzz — hence  the  name 
of  "  buzzer.'*  Usually  there  is  a  push  button,or 
other  contact  point  at  some  part  of  the  circuit 
which  keeps  it  open  excepting  when  the  button  is 
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Very  frequently  the  armature  is  apart  of, or  is  attached  to, a  tuning  fork,  or  reed,  in 
which  case  a  spring  is  not  needed,  as  the  resiliency  of  the  reed  causes  its  withdrawal 
when  the  electro-magnet  demagnetizes.  In  Fig.  196  is  given  an  illustration  of  a  "  tremb- 
ling" or  "call  "  bell  with  buzzer  connections.  The  armature,  a,  in  this  case,  carries  a 
flat,  ''tension"  contact  spring,  which  permits  the  retractile  spring  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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JTEW    YOHK    HRANCn    OFFICK    "CALL       WIRK, 

A  liniTich  office  call  wire  armtigement  is  siiowii  in  Fig*  197*     It  consists  of  an 

mKalUc   ci re: lit  with   tlio  branch  offices  bo,   cut  in,  ^^^  jg5_ 

low  resistance  call  bcll»  or  biiszer,  c  u,  (        in  a  local 

ID   the    jniun  office   mOj)  is  control le<l  l>y  the  back 

of  tile  lever  of  the  sounder  s,  and  operated  by  tJio 

battery  ^,  so  that  when  either  of  the  bra  rich   offices 

till*  circuit  to  rejxjrt  trouble,   or    for    any     other 

the  ''^  buzzer  "  attraets  the  notice  of  the  main  office 

tut*    Iti  the  buzzer  eircu it  is  placed  a  key,  k'  which , 

n  dq>resaed,  o|>ens   its   cirouitj  thus*  enabling  the   at- 

it  to  clearly  hear  the  message:*  of  the   brancli  office. 

Sy  having  tho  key  thus  arranged  the  bell  circuit  m  not 

likely   to  be   left  inoperative   as   it  might   be  if   an 

«*1o8mg  key  were  used  to  open  the  IcK^al  circuit 

mrtly* 

CHICAGO   BSANCII    OFFICE   SIGNAL    ARRANGEMENT* 

bii  arrangement   was  used  at  one  time  in  a  Chicago 
lin  office,  and  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  198. 
At  the  main  office  mo,  k  i;?  a  switch  or  key   with   upper 
t  tad  lower  C4>ntact8*     When  ou  itJij  upper  contact  the   call 
beJlcB  i*  in  c  iron  it.     Normally  the  keys  in  the  branch  ofii- 

>lio,  are  open.     When  either  of  these  keya  is  depressed  the  call  bell,  cu,  it?  o]. era  ted, 
Hki^  attendant  at  the  main  office  heans  the  alarm  aud  by  depress  lug  switch  key  k^  he 


BRANCH    OFFICE    SIONALfNG   C[RCUIT. 

Openp  the  call  bell  circuit  and  throws  his  own  sounder »  s,  and  kQj,  into  circuit,by  means 
of  wbieb  he  then  conmiunieates  with   the  branch  office.     This  arrangement  hiis  the  ad* 
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vantage,  if  such  it  may  be  considered,  that  none  but  the  main  office  can  hear  the  re* 
marks  of  the  respective  branch  offices. 


In  the  Western  Union  main  office,  New  York,  all  of  the  single  leased  wire  loops 
are  brought  into  a  spring- jack  switch.    Attendants  at  this  switch  are  required  to  cut  in 


FIO.  19S. 


"  CHICAGO  *»    BRANCH    OFFICE    SIGNALING    CIRCUIT. 


a  relay  into  each  circuit  at  regular  intervals  to  listen  to  the  working  of  the  wire,  thereby 
to  anticipate  a  complaint  or  "call  "  on  the  part  of  the  branch  office  or  lessee. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  measure  to  insure  promptness  in  the  detection  of  wire 
trouble,  an  alarm  device  is  inserted  in  the  branch  office  loop  in  the  main  office. 

This  device,  due  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Hurd,  is  shown  in  Fig.  199. 

THE   HUBD   BRANCH   OFFICB   CALL. 

The  branch  offices  are  "  looped  "  as  indicated  in  the  figure,  mb  is  main  battery  in 
main  office,  a  is  a  "drop"  indicator  of  two  or  three  ohms  resistance.  R,  is  the  Morse  re- 
lay in  branch  office,  s'  is  its  sounder,  s,  is  a  3-point  switch,  the  switch  a,  of  which  is 
connected  to  gi-ound.  Ordinarily,  the  current  on  the  wire  does  not  affect  the  drop  indi- 
cator, A.  When  the  branch  office  desires  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  main  office  he 
throws  switch  a  of  s  to  the  "ground  "  for  a  moment.  This  short-circuits  the  main  bat- 
tery through  the  coil  of  the  indicator,  the  result  of  which  is  that  its  armature  is  attracted, 
releasing  the  drop.     The  name  or  call  of  the  branch  office  is  written  on  the  indicator  so 
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that,  at  a  glance,  the  main  office  attendant  can  see  which  circuit  requires  attention. 
This  device  saves  the  time  that  would  otherwise  be  consumed  in  answering  the  branch 
office  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  caller.    An  electric  bell  is  sometimes  attached  to 
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the  drop  to  give  an  audible  signal.  By  having  the  3-point  switch  connected  to  both 
eides  of  the  relay  the  cutting  out  of  that  instrument  is  insured  in  the  event  of  a  trans- 
position of  the  sides  of  the  loop  in  the  main  office.  This  device  gives  very  satisfactory 
results. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

LOOP  SWITCHES. 

The  chief  use  of  a  loop  switxsh  is  to  facilitate  the  "  switching  "  of  loops  and  loop 
batteries,  worked  in  connection  with  duplex  and  quadruplex  sets. 

Although  the  term  •*  loop  "  would  signify  an  unbroken  wire  from  the  main  office 
to  the  branch  office  and  return,  and  was  and  is  so  employed  in  such  cases,  it  has  adhered 
to  the  two  short  wires,  or  "  legs,"  now  employed  in  connecting  a  main  office  with  a 
branch  office  from  a  duplex  or  one  side  of  a  quadruplex  set;  which  "legs  "  are  grounded 
at  both  the  main  and  branch  offices. 
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LOOP  SWITCHES  CONNECTIONS. 

In  Fig.  200  a  common  form  of  loop  switch  and  its  connections  are  shown  theorti- 
cally  at  l  s. 

The  wires,  binding  screws,  plugs,  or  wedges,  connections,  etc.,  for  one  duplex  or  quad- 
ruplex **  loop,"  are  outlined  in  the  figure.  The  binding  posts  a,  a'  and  /,  /'  are 
placed  on  the  back  of  the  board  at  l  s.  The  binding  posts  and  the  spring-jacks  are  con- 
nected, behind  the  board,  by  wires  represented  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  spring-jacks  c. 
c',  project  through  to  the  front  of  the  switxih  board,  and  are  accessible  for  the  insertion 
Df  the  hollow  plugs  w'  and  w.  These  plugs,  which  are  shown  at  their  left  ends  in  cross- 
section,  in  the  figure,  are  of  peculiar  construction.  They  consist  of  an  inner  and  an 
outer  metallic  tube,  insulated  from  each  other,  as  shown  by  the  black  line  along  a  sec- 
tion of  the  tubes.  The  inner  tube  of  each  plug  is  connected  to  a  small  screw  n',  2' ; 
the  outer  tube  to  the  small  screw  n  and  2.    The  small  screws,  n',  a',  do  not  touch  the 
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outer  tube,  being  insulated  therefrom;  nor  do  screws  n,  2,  come  in  contact  with  the  in- 
ner tube.  Thus,  when  the  plug  is  inserted  in  a  spring-jack,  the  inner  tube  is  connected 
with  a  pin  at  7'  or  3',  and  the  outer  tube  with  the  spring  at  7  or  3.  The  handles  h,  h' 
of  the  plugs  are  made  of  insulating  material. 

The  instruments  to  the  right  of  the  figure,  at  d  s,  are  those  of  the  No.  2  side  of  a 
quadruplex,  \he  quadruplex  main  connections  being  omitted,    t  is  the  transmitter,  xb 


POSTAL  LOOP  SWITCH. 


the  neutral  relay,  r  s  the  repeating  sounder,  etc.  The  tubes  of  w'  are  connected  perma- 
nently to  the  wires  running  to  the  branch  office.  Wires  leading  from  "  loop"  batteries 
b'  and  B  are  connected  to  the  tubes  of  w.  Wires  leading  from  the  3-point  switches  s' 
8  are  connected  to  the  binding  posts  a'  a,  respectively. 

By  means  of  these  devices  if  either  or  both  of  the  batteries,  b'  or  b,  should  fail,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  remove  plug  w,  from  spring-jdck  c',  and  insert  in  the  same  spring- 
jack  a  plug  connected  with  batteries  known  to  be  good.  Or,  if  either  of  the  '*  legs  "  of 
the  loop  fail,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  plug  w'  from  spring- jack  c',  and  insert  in 
its  place  a  "good "  loop  running  to  the  same  branch  office.  Or,  if  the  duplex  or  quad- 
ruplex set  fails,  it  is  only  requisite  to  withdraw  l)lugs  w,  w',  from  the  spring-jacks,  and 
insert  them  in  spring-jacks  connected  with  a  set  known  to  be  intact.  The  route  of 
each  circuitjfrom  the  battery  at  the  main  office  to  the  earth  at  the  branch  office,  may 
be  readily  traced  on  the  diagram  by  means  of  the  figures  1,1';  2,  2',  etc. 

The  loop  batteries  are,  or  should  be,  arranged  in  a  uniform  manner  so  that  every 
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battery  of  the  loop  6 witch  system  may  coincide  as  to  polarity  with  the  local  batteriet 
of  the  different  duplex  and  quailruplex  sets.  Each  plug  and  each  spring- jack  is  usnallj 
marked  with  the  number  of  the  battery,  or  loop,  etc.  with  which  it  iii  connected. 

When  it  is  desired  to  cut  off  the  loops  from  the  duplex  or  "  quad  "  sets  it  may  be 
done  by  simply  moving  the  3  -  point  switches  at  the  desk,  to  the  right. 

POSTAL  LOOP  SWITCH. 

Tlie  principle  of  this  simple  and  efficient  loop  switch^  for  "gravity"  battery  cir- 
cuitSi  is  shown  in  Fig.  201. 

Each  duplex  and  quadniplex  instrument  is  connected  to  a  spring-jack  and  strap  SJ, 
8,1 'j  at  the  loop  switch,  l  s,  as  in  the  figure,  without  the  intervention  of  3-point 
a  witches. 

If  it  is  desired  to  repeat  from  one  set  into  another  in  the  main  office,  it  is  only  nee- 
essai^  to  put  in  a  double  cord  and  double-end  wedge^  such  as  do,  in  the  spring-jacks; 
one  wedge  in  each  jack. 

For  iti stance,  assuming  t  and  pr  to  represent  the  transmitter  and  polar  relay  of 
two  (iifftrent "  quad"  sets,  if  one  wedge  of  dc  be  placed  in  s  j,  and  the  other  in  s  j',  pb 
will  eontrol  T. 

To  insert  a  "  loop  "  wire  in  the  local  circuit  of  either  the  transmitter  or  polar  re- 
lay, it  is  only  necessary  to  put  in  a  loop-wedge  (as  lw,  at  a,)  in  the  spring- jack.  If 
more  hatteiy  be  needed  the  battery  wedge  b  w  may  be  inserted  with  lw. 

To  place  a  short  leg  of  a  h»op  in  the  circuits  of  T  or  PR,  it  is  only  needful  to  in- 
sert a  leg- wedge,  aa  shown  at  A,  in  the  proper  spring- jack.  At  a  is  also  seen  the  man* 
ner  in  which  two  short  "  legs,"  a  *'  loop  "  wire  l  w,  and  battery  wedge  bw,  may  be 
placed  in  the  eiruuit  of  a  polar  relay  or  transmitter. 

When  it  is  found  that  the  "loop  "  or  "leg"  batteries  do  not  coincide  with  the 
"  local  "  batteries  the  defect  is  remedied  by  simply  reversing  the  position  of  the  bat- 
tery wedge  in  the  spring- jack. 

THE   DAVIS   LOOP   SWITCH. 

Tills  arranj2:ement5  devised  to  faciliate  loop  and  leg  connections  where  the  source 
of  elet'tromotive  force  is  a  dynamo,  is  outlined  in  Figs.  202  and  202  a. 

In  Fig.  202  T  is  a  transmitter  of  a  quadruplex  set  and  p'  is  a  spring  jack  con- 
neited  with  same,  nk is  the  nrutural  relay  of  a  quad  set,  with  spring-jack  p  con- 
nt^eted  tlierewitli.  s  is  the  reatli rig  sounder  of  the  neutral  relay,  d,  is  the  dynamo  ma- 
chine assigned  to  local  circuits  and  loops,  s'  and  s  are  3-point  switches,  one  point  of 
which  is  connected  with  the  dynamo;  the  other  point,  viz  dP,  ;c/ being  connected  to 
earth.  Tliciic  switches  are  usually  turned  to  the  right,  thus  connecting  the  transmitter, 
or  the  armature  of  tlie  neutral  relay,  with  the  dymano. 

Tlie  brass  plate  upon  wliich  the  jack  rests,  and  which,  in  ordinary  forms  <rf 
spring-jacks,  is  in  one  piece,  is  in  in  the  one  used  in  the  Davis  arrangement,cut  in  two> 
as  at  F,  p',  and  a  resistaneu  coil  of  130  ohms  is  placed  between  the  segments,  as  shown. 

L,  in  Fig.  202,  is  a  '*  log  ^'  wedge.  It  has  but  one  "  live  "  face,  that  is,  one  metal 
fufi ,  the  other  side  being  insulated.  The  live  face  cuts  out  the  130  ohms  when  the 
w*ilgc  is  inserted  in  the  jaek,  as  at  p. 
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ohms. 


The  magnet  coils  of  the  pole-ohangers,  transmitters,  sounders,  etc.,  are  wound  to  20 


It  will  be  seen,  assaming  the  3-point  switches  s  s'  to  be  turned  to  the  right,  that 

FIO.  ao2. 


FIG.   903  a. 


DAVIS  LOOP  SWITCH. 

in  the  case  of  the  apparatus  at  a,  Fig.  202,  the  circuit  has  an  added  resistance  of  160 
ohms  from  d,  while,in  the  case  of  the  apparatus  at  b,  the  circuit  has  an  added  resistance 
of  30  ohms,  aiid  also  the  resistance  of  a  loop  leg  which  is  inserted  by  means  of  the 

wedge  L.  By  withdrawing 
the  wedge  l  the  loop  leg 
would  be  removed,  and  the 
neutral  relay  circuit  would 
pass  to  earth  in  the  main 
office,  as  at  a,  via  the  130 
ohms. 

When  it  is  desired  to  insert 
a  loop  or  loops  into  the  "  re- 
peating*'   circuit,   a  double 
faced  wedge,  such  as  lw,  is  employed  in  the  spring-jack. 

For  repeating  from  one  quad  set  to  another,  as  from  a  to  b,  in  Fig.  202,  a  double- 
end  cord,  having  a  fu*ll  brass  plate,  f  p,  ^as  in  Fig.  202a)  on  one  wedge,  and  a  half  plate 
H  P,  on  the  other  wedge,  is  used;  the  full  plate  h  p  making  contact,  but  leaving  in  the 
resbtance  f,as  at  p.  In  addition  to  the  use  of  this  double-end  cord,  either  one  of  the 
3-point  switches,  must  be  turned  to  the  left  to  complete  the  circuit  and  to  avoid  intro- 
ducing electromotive  force  at  more  than  one  point. 
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COMBINATION  DUPLEX  SYSTEMS,  ETC. 


THE    EDISON-SMITH    DUPLEX. 


This  duplex  is  arranged  to  operate  with  battery  at  one  end  only.  It  may  be 
classed  as  a  combination  of  the  Stearns  duplex  and  the  polar  duplex.  Such  a 
duplex  is  occasionally  of  utility  when  it  is  not  feasible  to  place  a  batteiy  at  both 
terminal  stations. 

The  principle  of  the  duplex  is  shown  in  Fig.  203.  / 

PC  is  a  pole- changer,  nb  is  a  neutral  relay,  at  station  x.  At  station  t,  pr  is  a 
polar  relay,  and  R  is  a  rheostat;  the  latter  capable  of  being  short-circuited  by  the 
key  K. 

FIO.  203. 


EDISON-SMrrH  DUPLEX. 


The  neutral  relay  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  battery  b,  within  the  contact  points, 
cc  oi  the  pole-changer,  so  that  it  is  not  affected  by  the"  reversals  *'  of  the  battery,  the 
direction  of  the  current  between  those  contacts  being  always  the  same. 

The  relays  nr,  pb  are  wound  "  singly.  *'  The  rheostat  r,  at  y,  is  so  adjusted 
as  to  produce  the  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  current  in  the  circuit  necessary  to 
operate  the  neutral  relay  at  y  when  the  key  k  is  opened  and  closed,  care  being  taken 
to  leave  sufficient  current  on  the  line  to  operate  the  polar  relay  when  the  resistance 
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is  iiicladed  in  the  circuit.  The  polar  relay  pr  is  operated  by  the  leversale  of  tht*- 
btrtery  due  to  the  pole-changer  at  x,  in  the  usual  way.  A  repeating  soundf  r  vs  may^ 
be  used  to  offset  any  tendency  to  a  "kick'*  in  the  neutral  relay,  due  to  the  short- 
circuiung  of  battery  b,  at  the  moment  of  reversal. 

THE    SIEURS    DIPLEX. 

By  diplex  transmission  is  meant  the  simultaneous  transmission  of  two  me»sa^a 
in  one  direction  over  one  wire. 

The  Sienrs  diplex  system  is  entirely  different  in  principle  from  the  duplex  sys- 
tems already  described.  The  writer  is  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  bei?n  iu  coiitiimous 
practical  operation,  but  as  it  may  be  found  of  utility  in  some  places,  a  description  oi" 
it  is  here  given.     In  Fig.  204  e  is  a  reed,  vibrating  constantly  while  the   dipler 
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SIEURS  DIPLEX. 


is  in  operation,  by  the  usual  means,  consisting  of  a  local  battery  ^,  electrD-magiiit  u 
and  the  back  contact  shown. 

The  free  end  of  the  rod  R  plays  between  two  metallic  strips  p,  f',  which  are  given 
a  tension  towards  the  inner  stops /,  ^.  The  reed,  r,  is  grounded  at  one  end.  The 
apparatus  at  a  represents  the  sending  station;  that  at  b,  the  receiving  sUition.  It 
will  be  seen  that  when  the  rod  R  is  against  the  strip  p,  as  in  the  fit^nire,  and  whiu 
key,  K,  is  closed,  the  positive  pole  of  battery  b  is  placed  to  the  line.  So  long;  as  tlit* 
apparatus  remains  in  this  position,  with  key  k'  open,  only  momentary  positive*  cun-ctita 
will  pass  to  the  line.  Should  key  k'  be  closed,  and  key  k  open,  it  will  be  found  thnt  only 
negative  pulsations  reach  the  line.  Should  both  keys  be  closed,  momentary  positive 
and  negative  pulsations  will  pass  to  the  line.  When  both  keys  are  oiM?n  no  cuitl^jL 
gets  to  line. 

At  the  receiving  end  b,  p  p'  are  polarized  relays,  which,  it  is  known,  will 
respond  to  either  positive  or  negative  polarities.      In   this   diplex    the  arraatui-e^   of 
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those  relays  are  provided  with  a  light  spring  which  causes  the  armatures  to  rest 
against  the  local  contact  points,  c,  c,  when  both  keys  are  open.  The  coils  of  the 
relays  are  so  connected  in  the  circuit  that  a  current  of  a  given  direction  will  tend 
to  move  their  armatures  in  a  similar  direction.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the 
local  contact  of  each  relay  is  on  different  sides.  Each  local  circuit  is  furnished  with 
a  repeating  sounder  and  a  regular  reading  sounder.  Thus,  when  the  keys  are  open 
the  reading  sounder  is  open  also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  No.  2  sounder  of  the  quad- 
ruplex  when  a  repeating  sounder  is  used.  It  is  known  that  when  rapid  pulsations  of 
electricity  are  sent  over  a  circuit,one  instrument  may  be  operated  by  them,  while 
another  instrument,  not  so  sensitive,  will  not  be  visibly  or  audibly  affected  thereby.  In 
the  case  in  point  either  of  the  polarized  relays  may  respond  to  pulsatory  currents  and 
may,  by  its  armature  lever,  set  up  pulsatory  currents  in  the  local  circuit  which  will 
not  affect  the  repeating  sounder  rs,  owing  to  the  greater  inertia  of  the  armature  of 
the  sounder. 

Assume  that  positive  currents  deflect  the  armatures  of  the  relays,  as  shown,  and 
that  relay  p'  is  responsive  to  key  k;  relay  p  to  key  k'. 

In  the  figure,  when  k  is  closed,  positive  pulsations  are  sent  over  the  line,  the 
■effect  of  which  is  to  aid  the  spring  of  p'  to  hold  the  armature  against  c';  the  effect  on 
p  is  to  send  its  armature  over  to  //f  back  stop,  away  from  c,  but,  as  the  current  is  only 
momentary,  the  spring  tends  to  withdraw  the  armature  to  its  contact  point,  and,  as 
long  as  the  positive  pulsations  continue  the  armature  is  kept  in  a  state  of  rapid  vibra- 
tion, sufficient  to  open  the  local  circuit  of  the  lepeating  sounder,  rs,  which,  it  is  seen, 
•closes  the  reading  sounder,  s,  thereby  effecting  the  desired  result  of  closing  that 
rounder  when  key  k,  is  closed.  If  key  k  be  open  and  key  k',  closed,  negative  pul- 
sations are  transmitted,  the  effect  of  which,  on  relay  p,  is  to  assist  its  spring  in  hold- 
ing the  armature  against  its  contact  point  c.  But  its  effect  on  the  armature  relay  p' 
is  to  put  it  in  a  state  of  vibration,  which  also  opens  the  local  circuit  of  ks',  and 
thereby  closes  the  reading  sounder  s',  in  the  usual  way.  AVhen  both  keys  are  closed, 
together,  rapid  alternations  of  positive  and  negative  polarity  ensue  with  the  result  that 
both  relays  are  rapidly  vibrated,  thereby  opening  both  repeating  sounders  and  closing 
both  the  reading  sounders. 

This  arrangement  might  be  modified  to  dispense  with  the  repeating  sounders 
but  the  latter  assist  in  making  a  more  perfect  signal  than  would  be  obtained  without 
them. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY. 

SIPHON   BBOOBDBBS — STBARNS  DUPLEX — MUIBHEAD   DUPLEX,   BTC. 

When  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  the  ordinary  Morse  method  of  tele- 
^raphying  was  employed,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  strength  of  current 
necessary  to  secure  the  operation  of  the  Morse  receiving  apparatus  tended  to  reduce 
the  speed  of  signaling  to  a  very  low  rate;  namely,  one  or  two  words  per  minute. 

The  cause  of  this  slow  signaling  may  be  illustrated  by  analogy: 

Suppose  a  long,  large  pipe  to  extend  from  a  to  b,  with  a  pump, at  the  near  end  a, 
to  drive  water  through  the  pipe,  and  a  wheel  at  the  distant  end,  b.  Assume  that  it  is 
intended  to  transmit  signals  by  causing  the  wheel  to  turn  out  of  a  certain  ]>o8ition,  when 
the  water  is  flowing,  and  to  resume  a  normal  position  by  the  pull  of  a  spring  or 
weight,  when  the  water  ceases  to  flow.  It  is  evident  that  if  a  cumbersome  wheel  is 
employed  a  larger  volume  of  water  must  pass  through  the  pipe  to  turn  it,  and  this 
volume  of  water  will  require  more  time  to  flow  in  and  out  of  the  pipe,  than  if  a  small, 
light  wheel  should  be  employed,  since  the  latter  will  respond  to  a  much  less  volume  of 
water,  and  thus  may  be  operated  more  rapidly  than  the  much  larger  wheel  could  be; 
in  fact,  by  a  volume  of  water  so  small  that  it  would  have  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
larger  wheel. 

In  the  case  of  a  long  submarine  cable,  the  employment  of  apparatus  requiring  con- 
siderable strength  of  cuiTent  for  its  satisfactory  operation  is,  perhaps,  relatively,  more 
detrimental  than  would  be  the  employment  of  cumberaome  apparatus  in  the  case  of  the 
water-wheel  analogy,  for  the  reason  that,  owing  to  its  static  capacity,  when  such  a 
-cable  is  connected  with  a  battery  the  charge  at  first  arriving  at  the  distant  end  is  very 
«mall  and  only  rises  to  its  maximum,  gradually,  and,  wlien  the  cable  is  disconnected  from 
the  battery  the  discharge  is,  approximately,  as  gradual  as  the  charge;  the  static 
capacity,  as  it  were,  retarding  the  passage  of  the  current  to  remoter  parts  of  the  con- 
ductor until  the  nearer  portions  have  received  their  respective  static  charges.  It  is,  it 
may  be  said,  virtually,  as  if,  in  the  case  of  the  water-pipe  analogy,  small  closed  pipes 
should  be  run  off  from  the  sides  of  the  main  pipe,  the  filling,  or  charging  and  discharg- 
ing of  which,  it  is  evident,  would  retard  the  arrival  of  the  full  volume  of  current  at  the 
distant  end,  and  would  also  prolong  the  time  of  discharge  of  the  pipe  to  a  greater  de- 
gree than  would  be  the  case  were  the  small,  lateral  pipes  absent. 

It  will  be  obvious,  on  consideration,  that  the  static  capacity  of  a  long  submarine 
cable,  (as  compared  with  an  overhead  wire  of  equal  length),  will  be  large,  because  of 
the  nearness  of  its  conductor  to  the  earth  throughout,  and  the  high  specific  inductive 
capacity  of  its  insulating  medium,  usually  gutta-percha,  both  of  which  tend  to  increase 
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the  total  capacity  of  the  cable  and  thus  eaiiae  it,  with  a  giTt*ii  electromoUvc  foro*'|i 

take  a  j^reater  etatiy  chsirgc  than  would  Ije  the  case  ifj  for  inatance,  the  conductor  Jio 
aes^sed  resigtance  alone,  or  rc^aistance  with  but  a  small  capacity,     {Set  Static  Chai^ie  < 
ConduL-toiu).    From  tlic  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  a  desidt^mtmn  iti  enhmariue  ti?le*  - 
graph y  in  a  receiving   i n^t rumen t  wliioh  shall  re8i>ond  to  very  feeble  current-S  since  the 
f<R4>UT  the  current  required  the  jshorter  will  he  the  time  of  eliargiug  and,  coasequeuilT) 
discharging  the  cable,  and,  henoe^  the  more  rapid  the  signal!  ijg, 

MIRBOK    nSClIIVKK, 

TTie  receiving  instrument  fii"st  successfully  employed   on  long  snbmariiit»  eali  ■ 
Ira*  the  Thomson  reHecting  galvanometer,  an  instrument  which,  as  already  staled,  e^ 

fie;;.  ^o$. 


THOMSON  STPHOIil   RECO^DEEL 

be  made  reR]>on8iTe  to  rery  feeble  currents.  In  the  operation  of  this  method  the  gal- 
vanomettr  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  cable  and  hence  is  responsive  to  signals  trjinfl- 
mitled  oyer  that  circoiL  The  spot  of  light  rt/fiected  from  the  mirror  is  throw u  <«i  a 
screen  in  a  darkened  ruom.  The  "  luternatiunul  "  code,  h  employed.  The  dot  mii4 
dask  are  distlnguislu'd  from  each  other,  not  by  the  dunition  of  the  signal,  but  hy  lb 
direction  of  the  deflectioii  of  the  spot  of  light  on  the  screen.  For  instanoef  au  imnir 
lunr}'  zero  1  icing  at  any  given  point  un  tlie  HcrQen,a  deflection  of  the  sjiot  to  tlie  left  nf 
tile  zcni  iv|ircsents  a  dotj  one  to  the  right  of  the  zero,  a  dash.  The  advantiige  ofdi*- 
pcn^hig  with  tlie  Morse  '*  dai^b  ■'  is  that  it  avoids  tiUhig  up  the  line  with  ri  proloug^ 
charges  'Lud  thus  permits  speedier  signal hig,     Tlie  direction  of  the  deflection  tlepend^ 
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00  the  direction  in  which  the  currents  pass  tlirough  tlie  galvanometer,  and  this  is  regu- 
lated by  a  reversing  key  or  "tapper"  k',  shown  at  the  left  of  Fig.  205^  at  the  sending 
station,  which  sends  a  positive  or  negative  current  to  the  cable  as  one  or  other  of  the 
single  keys,  k  or  k\  of  the  reveraing  key,  is  depressed. 

At  rest,  keys  k  k^  press  up  against  the  brass  strip  b.  When  either  key  is  deprt^ss- 
ed  it  leaves  the  strip  b  and  makes  contact  with  the  lower  strip  x.  The  poles  of  cable 
battery  cb  are  connected  to  strips  b  and  x^  as  shown. 

Assuming  that  a  positive  pole  of  the  battery  deflects  the  "  spot "  to  tli«  left,  and  that 
a  negative  current  deflects  it  to  the  right,  the  letter  a  would  be  formed  Ijy  dej^rcssing, 
firet  the  key  k^  placing  the  positive  pole  to  the  cable;  and  then  the  key  k\  placing  the 
negative  pole  to  the  cable.  The  letter  s  would  be  signaled  by  three  consecutive  de- 
pressions of  key  k. 

It  is  seen  that  every  time  both  keys,  k  k\  touch  the  strip  ^,the  cable  Is  ])laced  to 
the  earth  direct,  thus  discharging  the  cable,  more  or  less,  between  eaob  BignaU  It  is 
tills  partial  discharge  between  each  depression  of  the  same  key  which  causes  the  suc- 
cessive deflections  on  a  given  side  of  zero. 

In  the  reception  of  signals  by  the  foregoing  method,  two  clerks  are  required ;  one 
to  read  out  the  letters  or  words  as  received,  the  other  to  write  them  down.  Thus  no 
automatic  record  of  the  signals  is  made.  This  defect  was  supplied  by  u  substHiuent 
invtntion  of  Sir  Wm.  Thomson's;  namely,  the  siphon  recorder,  which  is  outlined  iii 
Fig.  205. 


THE  THOMSON   SIPHON   RECORDER* 

In  the  operation  of  the  siphon  recorder  advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that,  wJieu 
a  current  flows  in  a  wire  the  vicinity  of  the  wire  becomes  magnetic,  the  uiagnetii^  effei^t 
thus  set  up  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  length  of  the  wire.  This  in  shown  by  the 
action  of  a  magnetic  needle,  which,  when  freely  suspended  over  such  a  wire  will  tend 
to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  magnetic  nec'dte 
l)e  rigidly  held  while  the  wire  is  freely  pivoted,  the  latter  will  tend  to  place  itself  at 
right  angles  to  the  needle.  The  magnetism  thus  developed  in  the  vicitiity  of  the  wire 
will  be  north  or  south  magnetism  (or  in  a  positive  or  negative  directio!i),  depi^nding 
on  the  direction  of  the  current  traversing  the  wire;  and  thus,  if  the  direction  of  the 
current  l>e  changed  at  intervals,  it  will  cause  an  oscillation  of  the  wire  suspended  under 
tlie  needle  or  other  magnet. 

In  Fig.  205  an  oblong  coil  of  fine  wire  a  is  suspended,  by  a  silk  fibre  f,  butwL^n  the 
poles  N  s  of  a  powerful  magnet,  in  such  a  manner  that,  when  a  current  passes  through 
tlie  coil  the  latter  tends  to  place  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet.  In 
other  words,  the  coil  becomes,  for  the  time  being,  a  magnet,  with  the  equivalent 
of  north  and  south  poles,  which  change  from  side  to  side  of  the  coil  in  accordance  w^th 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  current  passing  in  it,  with  the  result  that  its  poles  are 
alternately  attracted  or  repelled  by  the  poles  of  the  permanent  magnet,  V>etwevn  which 
the  coil  is  placed.  Or,  if  the  strength  of  current  in  the  coil  be  varied,  its  dirt-'Ction  re- 
maining uniform,  the  magnetic  strength  of  the  coil  will  vary  also,  allowing  the  coil  to 
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advance  or  fall  back,  Blightly,  between  each  variation  of  current  strength;  thus  giving 
the  coil  an  oscillatory  motion. 

Another  way  of  considering  the  immediately  foregoing  is  to  assume  that  the 
action  of  the  magnetic  needle  is  due  to  the  tendency  of  magnetic  lines  of  force  to  co- 
incide  in  direction.  Thus,  as  the  lines  emanating  from  the  wire  are  at  right  angles  to 
it,  it  is  natural  that  the  needle  should  tend  to  set  itself  at  right  angles  to  the  wire> 
since,  in  that  position,  the  lines  of  force  of  the  needle  will  coincide  with  those  of  the 
wire  magnet.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  magnet  n.  s.  the  lines  of  force  pass  from 
the  north  to  the  south  poles,  and  hence  are  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the  coil;  conse- 
quently, in  the  effort,  so  to  speak,  of  the  '*  lines  "  to  coincide  in  direction,  the  coil  is 
deflected,  as  intimated.  A  piece  of  soft  iron,  i,  is  placed  within  the  coil  to  concentrate 
the  lin^  of  force  and  "  direct"  them  across  the  coil. 

A  siphon,  d,  consisting  of  a  very  small  glass  tube,  is  attached  to  the  coil  a  by  a  fine> 
but  rigid  wire  r.  The  siphon  is  so  suspended  as  to  be  free  to  move  in  unison  with  the 
coil.  The  lower  and  bent  end  of  the  siphon  is  placed  directly  over  the  centre,  or 
imaginaiy  zero,  line  of  a  paper  ribbon  p.  The  end  of  the  siphon  remote  from  the  paper 
dips  in  an  ink  well  b,  and,  by  means  of  an  electric  machine,  termed  a  "  mouse-mill,'* 
M  M,  outlined  in  the  figure,  very  fine  dots  of  ink  are  deposited  or  projected  on  the  paper 
tape.     The  mouse-mill  is  driven  by  a  suitable  motor  not  shown. 

There  are  two  explanations  as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  ink  is  placed  on 
the  tape.  One  is  that  the  electricity  developed  by  the  mouse-mill  causes  the  ink 
to  be  spurted  in  minute  drops  across  the  air  space  between  the  end  of  the  siphon  and 
the  paper.  The  other,  due  to  Cuttriss,  is  that  a  static  charge  of  electricity  generated 
by  the  mouse-mill  is  collected  at  the  end  of  the  siphon  ;  that  this  charge  tends  to  unite 
with  *'  opposite  *'  electricity  accumulated  on  the  paper  tape  p,  behind  which,  at  that  point, 
is  a  ground  plate.  The  siphon  is  thereby  attracted  towards  the  paper,  and,as  the  latter 
is  kept  in  a  slightly  humid  condition,  the  moment  the  ink  on  the  point  of  the  siphon 
touches  the  paper  the  charge  of  electricity  escapes,  whereupon  the  siphon  returns  to  its 
normal  position;  but,in  an  instant.the  charge  is  renewed,  the  siphon  is  again  attracted 
to  the  paper,  and  in  this  way  it  is  maintained  in  vibration  at  its  fundamental  rate. 
The  amount  of  charge  is  regulated,  as  desired,  by  the  insertion  of  a  small 
piece  of  moist  thread  w'  in  the  mouse-mill  circuit.  The  siphon  does  not  impinge  on 
the  paper  and  thus  friction  is  avoided. 

A  reversing-key,  k,  similar  to  that  used  in  the  mirror  system,  is  used  in  transmit- 
ting signals,  and  the  momentary  pulsations  of  positive  and  negative  currents  through 
the  coil  cause  the  lower  end  of  the  siphon  to  move  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  zero 
line  of  the  paper  tape,  thus  leaving  a  zig-zag  series  of  marks  on  the  paper,  readily 
recognized  as  dots  and  dashes  by  the  cable  operator.  In  this  way  the  signals  are  re- 
corded as  received.    Further  reference  to  the  siphon  will  be  made  shortly. 

THE   CUTTRISS  MAGNETIC   KECORDEB. 

The  operation  of  the  Thomson  siphon  recorder  is  sometimes  delayed  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ink  to  flow,  or  by  a  failure  of  the  siphon  to  vibrate  to  and  from  the  paper 
tape.  This  is  generally  due  to  an  accumulation  of  moisture  on  the  mouse  mill  or  ink- 
Well  supports,  which  permits  the  charge  to  escape  without  passing  through  the  siphon. 
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Some  difficalty  is  also,  at  times,  experienced  in  maintaining  the  paper  tape  in  a  proper 
degree  of  humidity. 

Cuttriss  sought  to  overcome  these  difficulties  by  the  arrangement  shown,  theoret- 
ically, in  Fig.  206. 

In  this  arrangement,  coil  a;  permanent  magnets  k,  s  ;  soft  iron  i'  within  the  coil; 
an  ink-well  i,  and  siphon  s,  are  used  as  in  the  Thomson  siphon  recorder.    The  mouse^ 

FIG.  ao6. 
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mill,  is,  however,  dispensed  with.  The  coil  is  pivoted  on  fine,  agate  bearings,  and  it  is 
brought  to  a  zero  by  the  use  of  delicate  springs  k,  k'.  The  siphon  consists  of  a  glasa 
tube  about  one  hundredth  of  an  inch  in  outside  diameter;  the  diameter  of  its  ap- 
erture being  about  five  one  thousandths  of  an  inch.  On  its  lower  end  a  very  small 
piece  of  soft  iron  t,  about  one-eight  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  placed.  This  iron  tip  ia 
placed  close  to  the  paper  tape,  p,  but  does  not  touch  it.  The  paper  at  this  point  ia 
caused  to  pass  over  a  magnetic  "table''  m,  which  is  magnetized  by  contact  with  the  core 
of  an  electro-magnet,  k  m.  Magnetic  vibrations  are  set  up  in  the"  table,"  by  meana 
of  the  vibrating  rod,  or  reed,  r,  which  so  acts  as  to  cut  the  resistance  r  in  and  out  of 
the  local  circuit  of  battery  b.    This  increases  and  decreases  the  current  in  the  circuit 
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of  EM,  and  thus  yaries  its  magnetism.  The  resistance  of  r  may  be  increased  antil  the 
strength  of  current  in  the  circuit  is  practically  nil,  and  until  the  effect  is  as  if  the  circuit 
were  "  broken  "  while  that  resistance  is  in ;  the  presence  of  r,  however,  diminishes 
sparking  at  the  contact  points  c'  of  R.  This  momentary  magnetism  of  e  m  tends  to  at- 
tract the  iron  t  on  the  siphon,  and,  if  the  rate  of  the  magnetic  vibrations  of  e  m  corre- 
sponds tO"  the  fundamental  rate  of  vibration  of  the  siphon,  the  latter  will  vibrate  in 
unison  with  the  vibration  of  the  rod  r;  otherwise  it  will  not 

In  order  to  secure  a  rate  of  magnetic  pulsations  in  the  electro-magnet  e  m  corre- 
sponding to  the  fundamental  rate  of  vibration  of  the  siphon,  the  vibrating  rod  b  is 

FIO.  207. 
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made  to  carry  a  glass  tube  g,  partly  filled  with  mercury.  The  tube  is  attached  to  the 
steel  rod  as  shown.     At  its  upper  end,  r  carries  the  armature  of  the  electro-magnet,  m'. 

When  the  tube  is  set  in  vibration,  it  will  continue  to  vibrate  in  the  well-  known 
way  common  to  circuits  connected  up  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  figure — which  will 
be  recognized  as  virtually  the  manner  in  which  "  buzzers  "  are  connected.  But  the  rate 
of  vibration  of  the  rod  r  may  be  varied  by  raising  or  lowering  the  column  of  mercury 
contained  in  g,  and  this  is  readily  done  by  means  of  rubber  tube  r'  connecting  the 
glass  tube  with  a  reservoir  x  in  which  mercury  is  held.  By  adjusting  the  amount 
of  mercury  in  the  tube^  by  means  of  the  plunger?  inserted  in  the  reservoir  x,  a  point  is 
reached  where  the  vibrating  rate  of  the  tube  coincides  with  the  natural  rate  of  vibra- 
tion of  the  siphon. 

When  this  result  has  been  secured  it  is  indicated  by  the  appearence  of  a  fine  line 
of  dots  on  the  moving  paper  tape,  and  signals  are  received  by  marks  to  the  right  and 
left  of  zero  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thomson  siphon  recorder. 
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The  siphon  is  attached  by  wax  to  the  cradle  c,  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  light  metal.  The  cradle  is  delicately  suspended  as  indicated 
in  the  figure.  A  fine  wire,  or  fibre  f,  reaches  from  the  cradle  to  a 
.pin  projecting  from  the  top  of  the  coil  a.  A  fibre  from  a  extends  to  a 
very  sensitive  flat  spring  k'.  Another  fibre  extends  at  a  right  angle 
to  F.  One  end  of  this  fibre  is  attached  to  a  fine^  flat  spring  k  ; 
the  other  end  is  rigidly  held  by  an  adjusting  screw  a.  The  springs 
K9  k'  are  adjustable  by  the  indices  /,  i\  By  this  arrangement  of 
fibres  and  springs  it  will  be  seen  that  any  tendency  of  the  coil  a  to 
place  itself  at  a  right  angle  to  the  permanent  magnets  will  deflect 
the  siphon  to  the  right  or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  imaginary 
zero.  The  Cuttriss  recorder,  as  it  appears  in  practice,  is  shown  in 
Fig.  207.  The  permanent  magnet  is  of  nearly  circular  form.  The 
letters  in  Fig.  207  refer  to  parts  similarly  lettered  in  Fig.  206.  In 
the  latest  form  of  the  Cuttriss  recorder  a  small,  curved  iron  cheek, 
movable  in  a  groove,  is  placed  on  the  top  of  the  permanent  mag- 
nets, one  on  each  pole.  These  nearly  embrace  the  upper  part  of  the 
coil.  A  small  iron  pin  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  coil.  A 
slight  movement  of  the  movable  cheeks  assists  in  adjusting  the 
position  of  the  coil  in  the  field  and  permits  the  removal  of  one 
0f  the  adjusting  springs  alluded  to.  The  presence  of  the  iron  in 
^he  coil  aflfords  a  means  whereby  the  attraction  of  the  permanent 
magnet  tends  to,  measurably,  uphold  the  coil,  thereby  removing  nearly 
|rII  friction  from  the  agate  bearing;  in  fact  the  coil  is,  as  it  were, 
*^  floated '-  between  the  magnets. 


An  important  advantage  accompanying  the  siphon  recorder  and 
mirror  methods  of  signaling  is  that  a  "variable' '  zero  is  not  an  obstacle 
to  their  successful  operation.  By  that  is  meant  that  it  is  not  essential 
that  the  "  spot,"  in  the  mirror  method,  or  the  siphon,  in  the  recorder 
arrangement,  should  come  back  to  a  stated  zero  between  each  pul- 
sation. To  indicate  that  the  signals  are  either  dots  or  dashes  it  is 
sufficient  that  one  defltction  should  go,  or  "climb,**  beyond  the 
other,  in  one  direction,  with  but  a  slight  fall  between  each  character. 
A  change  in  the  character  of  the  signal  from  a  dot  to  a  dash,  of  vioe 
yersa,  is  indicated  by  a  more  pronounced  fall  or  rise  beyond  a 
preceding  "  peak  "  or  valley.  In  Fig.  208  is  shown  a  specimen  of 
signals  as  received  over  a  1,000  mile  section  of  an  Atlantic  cable  by 
a  Cuttriss  recorder.  The  characters,  as  indicated  by  the  underlining, 
represent  the  "  International "  alphabet.  It  may  be  seen  that  what 
would  be  an  intermediate  line  between  the  dots  and  dashes,  or  the 
upper  and  lower  peaks,  varies  considerably  from  a  straight  line.  The 
same  characters  as  they  might  be  received  on  a  very  short  circuit  are 
shown  in  Fig.  2o8j. 
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EABTB   CURRENTS. 

When  the  termiiiak  of  a  long  cable  are  placed  directly  in  the  eartb  it  i^  d^mi 
that,  so -called,  t*artb  curreDts,  of  Bufficieiit  stn^tigth  to  o])crate  tlie  sensitive  re^/iving  iji- 
airuments  used  ou  suoL  cables,  are  almost  always  observable--  At  least  two  cause©  hitfii 
been  assigned  to  explain  theet*  currents.  One  is  that  they  are  due  to  a  difftfreijcfl  of 
electric  potentials  of  the  earth  at  the  terminals  of  the  cable;  the  other  is  that  lb* 
currents  ate  due  to  variatloits  in  the  deiij^ity  of  the  eai^Ui^s   magnetic  lines   oi  f<iivi^ 
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which  ill  "  rising  '*  am!  ''^  faUhig,*'  ''eut  "  the  conductor  of  the  cable.  Probably  ll»e«& 
tsurrenta  are  *iue  to  both  causes,  but  for  the  present  jmri^ose  it  will  sufBoe  to  tH?it»iiIer 
them  as  oiily  due  to  iIr-  foruR-r  eause. 

Ordinarily,  tliese  earth  eurrents  are  neither  very  powerful  nor  very  Tarlahk- 
During  the  prevalence  of  violent  "magnetic'*  storms j  however^  they  are  vt*ry  marb^Ii 
sa  much  so,  indeed,  as  not  only  tf>  disturb  tlie  sensitive  cable  apiMimtus  but  iiiik>  ill* 
much  les**  senj^itive  ^lorse  npparatus  un  land  lines. 

It  ist  of  course,  essential  that  menns  sltonld  be  adopted  to  avioid  or  imnimtxe  tb« 
effects  of  these  earth  currerits  in  submanue  telegmpliy. 

It  is  known  that  wlien  the  termioale  of  a  coud^fuer^  of  superior  ooofitrucljon,  m^ 
oppositely  electritied,  as  hy  the  attachment  of  a  battery  to  one  of  tl>e  terminals,  wKilfr 
tlie  other  lennin^il  ij;  grounded;  or,  by  placing  one  pole  of  a  battery   \k\  one  terminal 
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and  the  other  pole  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  condenser,  a  current  of  momentary 
duratiou  occurs  in  the  wires  leading  to  these  terminals,  after  which;  so  long  as  a 
aniform  difference  of  potentials  is  maintained,  at  the  terminals,  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther indication  of  current  in  the  connecting  wires.  Advantage  is  taken  of  this  fact, 
in  sabmarine  cable  telegraphy,  to  nullify  the  effects  of  earth  currents,  and,  to  that 
endfCondensers  are  interposed  between  the  terminals  of  the  cable,  and  the  battery  or 
the  earth,  as,  for  instance,  is  shown  at  c'  in  Fig.  209.  The  capacity  of  the  oondenseis 
thus  used  is  varied  with  the  requirements.  Those  employed  on  the  Atlantic  cable 
have  a  capacity  of  about  50  microfarads. 

Inasmuch  as  the  capacity  of  a  condenser  is,  generally  speaking,  proportional  to 
the  number  of  its  plates-  in  service,  and  as  its  "  charge,"  with  a  given  difference  of 
potentials  at  its  terminals,  decreases  as  the  plates  are  diminished  in  number  or  size, 
it  is  clear  that  a  tendency  t  j  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  earth  currents  could 
be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  capacity  of  the  interposed  condenser.  This  princi- 
ple, it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  availed  of  frequently  by  the  writer  and  othera  in 
experimental  and  regular  work  in  connection  with  simultaneous  telegraphy  and  tele- 
phony, and  in  other  somewhat  similar  systems,  in  which  sensitive  appai^tus,  such  as  a 
telephone  receiver,  is  used  to  receive  "pulsatory"  signals,  and  in  which  the  pulsatory 
system  is  "separated"  from  the  main  line,  by  condensers.  In  those  cases  the  capacity 
of  the  condenser  is  adjusted  until  the  noises  in  the  telephone,  due  to"  induction  "  from 
parallel  circuits,  are  silenced  or,  at  least,  rendered  **  harmless,' '  when,  if  necessary, 
the  pulsatory  signaling  currents  are  increased  in  strength  by  an  increased  e.  m.  p., 
to  compensate  for  the  diminished  capacity  of  the  condenser. 

Assuming  a  practically  constant  difference  of  potentials  at  the  terminals 
of  a  cable,  it  follows  that,  if  a  condenser  be  interposed  in  the  circuit,  no 
current,  or,  at  most,  a  gradual  rise  or  fall  in  its  strength,  such  as  would  produce  a 
large  curved  zero  line  on  the  paper  strip,  will  be  manifest  in  the  receiving  apparatus 
due  to  the  electric  potential  of  the  earth,  after  the  fii-st  momentary  charge.  This  leaves 
the  cable  free  to  be  charged  by  comparatively  rapid  variations  in  the  charge  of  the 
condenser,  which  variations  are  set  up  by  the  battery  and  transmitting  apparatus  at 
the  cable  terminals. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cable  and  condenser.  Fig.  209,  are  virtually  connect- 
ed in  **  series, ''  the  conductor  of  the  cable  being  one  plate  of  an  extensive  condenser. 
Hen'^  as  the  "  charge  "  is  proportional  {^See  Condenser  )  to  the  capacity,  and  as 
the  total  capacity  of  the  cable  and  condenser  is  less  than  the  condenser  would  be 
5^ne  if  its  other  terminal  were  connected  directly  to  earth,  a  higher  electromotive  force 
w  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  signals  when  the  interposed  condensei-s  are  em- 
ployed than  if  the  battery  were  connected  directly  to  the  cable ;  the  difference,  in 
practice,  being  roughly,  about  as  3  to  i.  The  electromotive  force  employed  on  the 
Atlantic  cables  is  about  30  volts,  in  duplex  working.  The  "  Fuller  "  battery  is  fre- 
quently used. 

Another  important  advantage  in  using  the  interposed  condenser  is  that,  owing  to 
the  quick  charge  and  discharge  of  the  condenser,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  cable 
when  connected  directly  to   the  battery,  the  signals  are  much  more    clearly'  defined, 
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the  deflections  of  the  mirror  and  the  of  recorder  coil  being  much  more  sharply  cur- 
tailed. 

SIMPLEX    CABLE    TELEGRAPHY. 

Long  submarine  cables  are  worked  both  singly,  or  ^'  simplex/'  as  it  is  termed,  and 
duplex.'  In  either  case  currents  of  both  polarities  are  employed  in  the  transmission  of 
signals. 

One  terminal  of  a  cable  with  apparatus  arranged  for  simplex  working  is  shown 
also  in  Fig.  209.  In  this  figure  k  is  a  double,  or  reversing  key,  similar  to  that  shown 
in  Fig.  205,  in  connection  with  which  its  function  is  explained,  s  is  a  switch  which 
is  used  in  changing  from  "sending  *'  to  "receiving,**  and  vice  versa  The  metal  strip 
s',  is  pivoted  on  insulated  block  a^.  There  is  a  contact  segment  on  a.and  three  simi- 
lar contacts  on  tf  *.  The  upper  segment  on  a^  is  connected  to  key  k  at  k\  The 
two  lower  contacts  on  a^,  to  earth.  The  contact  on  a  is  connected  by  a  wire  with  a 
switch  RS.  The  block  a^  is  connected  by  wire  to  switch  rs'.  b  is  the  "  recorder  '*  or 
"  mirror  '*  galvanometer,  c'  is  the  interposed  condenser  of  large  capacity,  c  is  the 
cable.  • 

When  the  switch  s  is  set  for  "  sending,"  as  in  Fig.  209,  it  may  be  seen  that  there 
is  a  direct  route  to  the  condenser  and  cable,  via  wires  w  w,  for  the  sending  current; 
but,  if  it  is  desired  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  the  signals  are  being  transmitted 
a  portion  of  the  sending  current  may  be  diverted  through  the  recorder,  via  wire  w\  w\ 
by  means  of  the  switch  Rs';  the  amount  being  regulated  by  the  low  resistance  coils 
r'  r'  r'. 

In  some  stations  a  large  resistance,  approximating  to  that  of  the  cable,  say, 
about  15,000  ohms,  is  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  attachable  by  a  suitable  "  strap  "  to 
the  switch  rs.  When  thus  connected  the  current  from  battery  b  divides  between  the 
cable  and  the  high  resistance,  and,  assuming  the  short-circuit  coil  o  in  es'  to  be  used, 
the  terminals  of  the  recorder  R  would  be,  practically,  at  equal  potentials,  so  that  no 
current  would  flow  in  it,  but, by  the  introduction  of  a  resistance  at  rs^  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  current  from  the  home  battery  is  diverted  through  the  recorder.  When 
the  high  resistance  is  used  a  resistance  of  53  ohms  inserted  at  rs'  has  been  found  to 
give  satisfactory  results. 

When  the  apparatus  is  to  be  arranged  for  "  receiving,''  the  handle  of  lever  s'  of 
switch  s,  is  raised,  by  which  act  contact  is  broken  between  s'  and  the  contact  on  a. 
Hence  the  "  received  "  current  is  caused  to  pass  through  the  recorder,  thence  to  the 
middle  block  a^  of  s  and  to  the  earth,  via  a^.  The  full,  received  current  may  be  caus- 
.ed  to  pass  through  the  recorder  or  mirror  coil  by  turning  the  strap  h  of  rs  to  the 
vacant  button  at  the  left.  The  resistance  coils  in  rs  are  employed  to  diminish  the 
deflections  of  the  receiving  instrument  should  the  "  received  "  current,  passing  through 
the  recorder,  be  too  strong. 

When  "  electrified  "  ink  is  used  and  when  a  tendency  to  lateral  vibrations  exists 
it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the3,ooo-ohm  shunt  in  rs  sometimes  exercises  a 
steadying  effect  upon  the  siphon.  These  lateral  vibrations  ai*e  noticeable  when  the 
paper  is  not  sufficiently  humid ;  they  are  assumed  to  be  due  to  the  attraction  of  the 
electrified  siphon  by  the  metallic  sides  of  the  paper  guide. 
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In  order  to  discharge  the  cable  before  the  switch  s  is  set  for  receiving,  thereby 
to  prevent  possible  injury  to  the  recorder,  the  metal  contact  on  block  j,  switch  s,  is 
slightly  extended,  so  that  the  strip  s'  makes  connection  with  the  contact  2  on  a^,  for 
an  instant^  before  connecting  with  contact  3. 

DUPLEX    WORKING. 

When  the  cable  is  worked  "duplex, "  theswitchs  is  not  used,as  the  effect  of  the 
inrush  and  outrush  of  current  due  to  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  cable,  upon  the 
"home"  receiving  instrument,i8  avoided  by  placing  it  in  the  bridge  wire  of  a  Wheat- 
stone  bridge ;  that  method  of  rendering  the  home  apparatus  practically  irresponsive 
to  the  operation  of  the  home  battery  keys  being  the  one  most  generally  .used  in  sub- 
marine duplex  telegraphy. 

The  "  artificial,"  or  "  false  "  cable  corresponds   to  the   "  artificial  "  line  in  over 


THEORY— STEARNS  ARTIFICIAL  CABLE. 

land  duplex  telegraphy,  but  it  is  required  to  resemble  the  cable  proper  much  more 
exactly,  as  regards  resistance  and  static  capacity,  than  does  the  artificial  line  in  over- 
land telegraphy. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  that  in  the  case  of  the  overland  conductor  the  capacity 
is  much  less,  and  the  insulation  resistance  is,  generally  speaking,  much  inferior,  to 
that  of  a  cable.  Thus,  in  overland  telegraphy,  there  are  numerous  external  points  at 
which  the  static  discharge  may  escape,  thus  diminishing  the  amount  that  reaches  the 
receiving  station. 


It  has  been  found  that  the  artificial  cable  must  especially  resemble  the  cable 
proper,  the  first  few  miles  of  its  length. 

There  are  two  forms  of  artificial  cables  in  practical  operation  in  submarine  du- 
plex telegraphy,  namely:   the  "  Stearns,'*  or  "  Varley,*'  and  the  "  Muirhead. " 

Stbarns  ARTiFiciiVL  cable. — In   Fig.    210  Stearns   artificial  cable  is  shown   in 
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theory.     This  artificial   crtl)lo  cotisista  of  a   eories   of   resistance  oailii,    R,    B   etu-t    U> 
wlijuli  coiideiisi(.*i's  :nv  :itt:iohe<l  at  Xy  x\  utt!.,  iis  ^liowJi  iu  tht^  figure. 

In  praetJco  tlit!  *'aitifieial  "  v.i\h\v  is  put  np  in  liirico  imxiiw  siml  the  tenmaftls  of 
tlie  resistance  eoili*  are  Lnnight  tu  tbe  outside  of  the  boxes.  The  ttirminals  of  th« 
condensers  are  also  miiile  aecess>il)lej  oui*^ide  (,>f  the  Ijoxes,  by  flexible  oordsj  to  wbicii 
are  ullacbed  .snital>le  pbicjs,  and  by  means  of  wliieb,  condensers  may  be  added  to  the 
res  J  stance  coils  to  give  lUena  *^ca|  racily/'  until  a  "  liiihincc  ''is  ol>t4iinedt  which  wi.ll  W 


wlieu  the  artiiunal  e:Uile  i?^  equal  in  resist aticc  and  eajiaelry  to  ihv  **  real  ''  cable* 

SxEAuNf^  CAULi:  nri'LiK, — ^A  di;ii^r:uu  is  Lrivcn,  in  Fjlj:.  -^ii,  of  n  long  submariDe 
cable  uH  arranged   for  duplex  working  with  llie  &^u*ai'n**  nriini-lrd  i"abk\at  one  eiuL 

Tlie  transraittTTig  and  nceiviug  instruments  are  the  sjjuiu  a?*  ibose  employed  In 
simplex  working.  The  nn'tlmd  emph\ved  to  pre^H-nt  tln^  interruption  of  receive*! 
signals  liy  ibe  home  trai\!«inilter  is  that  of  the  Whcati>toue  bridge,  b'  is  h  box  con- 
t^iiuiiig  the  arms  A,  n,  (d'  tlie  *'  bridge,"  enrisistbig  rd'  ulMintr^ooo  olims,  each,  Thia 
en<is  of  the  arms  a  a,  are  connected  to  s[i[it  disei^,  as  shown,  Into  wiiieh  metal 
] lb igs  arc  inserted  for  duplex  svorkiug.  Tbin  armngennMit  is  |irovidcii  to  facilitate 
changing  f;nm  ^'simfdex, to -^dtipbvv,'*  and  vice  versa;  t be  removal  of  the  jdngsdis- 
eornu'cting  the  recorder  fruni  tie'  luiilgc  arms.  Condenser  t?,  and  the  reconler  or 
minor,  r,  arc  in  the  luidge  wire,  m'  arc  bo\cs  conlaining  ibe  Steams  artiBoial 
Qi\'uh'.     tiR  i*4  a  rbroHtat  ci'tUjHisid    of   about  40   >«i:ill  eoiU  uf  wirt*,   in  series^  eaat 
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'Coil,J  ohm ;  the  terminals  ^,  e'  of  the  series  are  connected,  as  indicated,  to  the  arms  a,  b 
•of  the  bridge;  the  metal  arm  m  is  connected  to  a  wire  leading  to  the  condenser  c'. 
By  moving  the  arm  m  around  on  the  metal  pins  p,  p,  etc.,  resistance  may  be  added  to 
and  taken  from  one  or  other  of  the  bridge  arms  to  complete  the  balance. 

MuiBHEAD  ARTipiciAL  CABLE. — The  Muirhead  artificial  cable  is  shown  theoreti- 
cally in  Fig.  21a.  The  object  of  this  form  is  to  make  the  artificial  cable  correspond 
exactly  with  the  actaal  cable,  both  as  to  resistance  and  capacity,  mile,  per  mile,  of  each. 
Tliis  is  practically  accomplished  by  using  continuous  strips  of  tin-foil,  cut  in  ribbons 
■of  various  widths, which  are  placed  in  proximity  to,  but  separated  from,  other  strips 
of  tin-foil,  which  latter  are,  or  may  be,  connected  to  the  earth,  at  will.  The  tin-foil 
ribbon  thus  arranged  is  enclosed  in  a  box  with  accessible  terminals  on  the  outside  of 
the  cover,  virtually  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  terminals  x  are  those  of  the  tin- 
ioil  strips  R,H8ed  as  a  resistance ;  terminals  x'  are  those  of  the  tin-foil  strips  o  adapt- 
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«d  to  add  capacity  to  the  strips  c  when  terminals  x'  are  connected  with  "  ground.  **  As 
many  boxes  are  added  as  maybe  required  to  equal  the  entire  cable  in  b(.th  of  said 
respects. 

Muirhead  cable  duplex. — The  connections  and  arrangement  of  apparatus  now 
-employed  in  duplex  working  on  many  of  the  longest  submarine  cables  is  shown  theo- 
retically in  Fig.  213. 

The  transmitting  keys  k  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  simplex  cable  working. 
BR  is  the  rheostat  of  small  resistance  bobbins  used  in  procuring  a  "  fine  "  balance  on 
the  cable,  c,  c'  are  condensers,  placed  in  the  bridge  arms  in  place  of  the  usual  re- 
sistances. R  is  the  receiving  instrument,  in  the  bridge  wire,  ac  is  a  Muirhead  artifi- 
<3ial  cable.  The  capacity  of  the  condensei-s,  c,  ( >  is  about  50  microfarads  each;  that 
of  the  small  condenser  c^,  about  3  to  5  microfarads,  sub-divided  into  fractions  of 
microfarads.    The  bridge  wire  condenser  c^    has  a  capacity  of  about  50  microfarads. 

This  arrangement  of  the  condenser  in  the  arms  of  the  bridge,  in  place  of  resist- 
ances, is  termed  the  Muirhead  "double-block."  It  is  said  to  increase  the  signaling 
capacity  of  the  duplex  about  15  per  cent.  The  average  rate  of  signaling  on  long  sub- 
marine cables  is  about  25  words  per  minute  in  either  direction. 

The  arrangement  of  resistances  between  the  "  earth  '*  plates,  or  foil,  of  the  artificial 
<5able,  and  the  earth,  is  varied,  both  as  to  amount  and  as  to  location  on  the  artificial 
cable,  on  different  cables,  but  that  shown  in  Fig. '2 13  may  be  considered  as  practically 
representative,  r  is  a  small  resistance  intended  to  balance  the  wire  leading  from  the 
cable  office  to  the  terminal  of  the  cable ;  it  may  consist  of  but  a  few  ohms.    A  short 
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section  of  the  earth  plates  of  the  artificial  cable,  near  the  beginning,  is  attached,  sepa- 
rately, through  a  comparatively  low  resistance,  i8o  ohms,  to  the  earth.  Another  short 
Section  of  earth  plate  is  connected  to  earth  through  a  resistance  of  about  1500  ohms; 
the  remainder  through  a  resistance  of  about  180  ohms,  as  indicated. 


BALANaNG   A  CABLE   DUPLEX. 


At  one  time  the  procuring  of  a  "  balance  "  on  a  long  submarine  duplex  cable  was 
a  matter  requiring  much  skill,  but  of  recent  years  the  actual  cable  is  so  closely  dupli- 
cated by  the  artificial  cable  that  it  has  become  a  comparatively  simple  operation. 

In  taking  this  balance  the  nature  of  the  signal,  if  any,  produced  on  the  home  re- 
corder by  depressing  the  home  keys  is  an  indication  as  to  the  location  of  that  section 


FIG.  313. 
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CABLE  DUPLEX—MUIRHEAD  ARTIFICIAL  CABLE. 


of  the  artificial  cable  which  is  not  in  "  balance  "  with  the  "  real "  cable.  For  instance^ 
if  a  sharp,  well-defined  signal,  is  returned,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  near  end  of  the 
artificial  cable  requires  adjustment.  If  the  signals,  on  the  depression  of  the  home  key> 
are  faint,  the  lack  of  balance  is  further  on  in  the  box,  etc. 

The  balance  is,  of  course,  practically  perfect  when  the  home  recorder  is  unaffected 
by  the  home  keys. 

As  a  rule,  after  the  cable  has  once  been  balanced,  any  slight  changes  that  m&y 
occur  are  easily  compensated  for  by  the  small  condenser  c^  and  the  small  coils  in  br. 
In  practice,  these  latter  adjustments  are  made  about  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  stop  the  transmission  of  telegrams  to  effect  the  necessary  changes. 

In  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company's  Atlantic  cables,  a  change  in  the 
balance  of  the  main  artificial  cable  is  only  required  about  twiceiin  the  twelve  months; 
namely,  in  March  and  October,  and  this  only  necessitates  a  slight  alteration  in  the  loca- 
tion of  "ground  "  resistance  in  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  artificial  cable,  as  at  jc,  Fig.  213. 

This  change  in  the  main  balance,  which  occurs  uniformly  at  the  times  stated,  is 
doubtless  due  to  variations  in  the  temperature  of  the  ocean. 
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The  "static''  or  "inductive"  capacity  of  an  Atlantic  cable  is  about  one-third 
microfarad,  per  knot.  Its  resistance  is  about  3  ohms,  per  knot;  for  eximpie,  the  total 
length  of  the  Canso-Waterbury  Atlantic  cable  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company  is. 
2345.72  knots;  its  resistance,  6,997  ohms,  and  static  capacity,  876  microfarads. 

The  speed  of  telegraphic  signaling  has  been  found  to  be  inversely  proportional 
to  the  product  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  multiplied  by  its  capacity.  Hence, 
in  its  high  resistance  and  capacity,  a  long  submarine  cable  possesses  elements  conducive 
to  slow  signaling.  The  resistance  of  a  wire  conductor  decreases  inversely  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter ;  its  capacity  increases  directly  as  the  area  of  its  surface.  Hence, 
by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  conductor,  its  resistance  may  be  decreased  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  its  capacity  is  increased,  consequently,  by  increasing  the  diameter 
of  a  conductor  of  given  length,  the  product  of  capacity  and  resistance  (or,  as  it  is 
termed,  kr)  may  be  reduced,  and  in  that  way  the  rate  of  signaling  may  be  increased,, 
other  things  being  equal. 

An  example  of  this  may  be  oflfered. 

Assuming  a  cable  of  a  given  length  having  a  total  resistance  of  15  ohms  and  a 
capacity  of  i  microfarad  ^and  having  a  diameter  of  90  mils.  The  product  of  resistance 
and  capacity  will  be  15  X  i  =  15.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  conductor  now  be  made 
100  mils.  From  the  foregoing  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  will  now  be,ioo2  :  90* 
:  :  15  :x  =  12.15  ohms,  and  the  capacity  will  now  be,  3.1416  x  90  :  3.1416  X  too  :: 
i:  x;  that  is,  282.744  :  314.160  ::  i  :  jc  =  i.ii  microfarads,  and  the  product  of  these 
will  be  12.15  X  ^''^  =  1348,  showing  that,  by  the  increase  of  diameter,  the  signal^ 
ing  has  been  increased  in  the  ratio  of  13.48  to  15. 


The  Brown  and  Allen  Relay. 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  time  required  to  charge  and  discharge  a 
long  submarine  cable  to  the  extent  necessary  to  operate  ordinary  Morse  relays  pre- 
cludes the  use  of  such  relays  for  practical  purposes  in  submarine  telegraphy. 

The  result  of  charging,  for  instance,  an  Atlantic  cable  with  the  amount  of  current 
used  on  land  lines,  would  be  that  the  distant  relay  would  simply  remain  closed,  since 
the  intervals  during  which  the  key  would  be  open  would  not  suffice  to  permit  the  cable 
to  properly  discharge.  In  other  words  a  retarded  current  of  ample  strength  to  attract 
the  armature  would,  while  the  key  is  momentarily  open,  continue  to  flow  through  the 
distant  Morse  relay.  There  would  be,  however,  a  diminution  in  the  strength  of  current 
in  the  cable  during  those  intervals,  but  only  of  a  slight  character — not  enough,  as  just 
intimated,  to  allow  the  armature  to  yield  to  its  retractile  spring.  These  variations 
will,  however,  be  somewhat  more  pronounced  when  the  "  double  current"  method  of 
signaling  is  used,  that  is,  the  method  in  which  the  current  is  reversed  in  direction 
by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  key,  in  the  manner  previously  explained.*  To  avail 
of  these  slight  changes  of  current  strength,  a  very  sensitive  instrument,  termed  the 
*'  Brown  and  Allen  '*  relay,  has  been  devised,  and  has  been  successfully  employed  ou 
submarine  cables  of  about  600  knots  in  length,  in  connection  with  the  double  cur- 
rent method  of  signaling. 

Set  also  Chap.  XVIII,  pages  287,  a88. 
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FIG.  214. 


lliis  relay  i8  shown  in  Fig.  214.  It  consists  of  a  coil  of  fine  wire  wound  around 
a  core  of  soft  iron.  The  ends  of  the  core  extend  beyond  the  coil  and  pass  between 
the  poles  of  two  permanent  magneto  N,  8 ;  N,  s.  A  current  in  the  coil  tends  to  make 
one  of  the  ends  of  the  core  a  north  pole ;  the  other  a  south  pole;  consequently,  the 
north  end  will  be  attracted  to  the  south  pole  of  its  permancQt  magnet,  while    the 

other  end  of  the  core  will  be 
atti'acted  to  the  north  pole 
of  its  permanent  magnet. 
The  coil  is  rigidly  attached 
to  the  core,  but  is  insulated 
from  it,  in  the  usual  man- 
ner; and  the  whole  is  sus- 
pended by  a  fine  fibre,  as  indi- 
cated. So  far,  the  arrangement 
is  virtually  a  form  of  polar- 
ized relay,  delicately  poised. 
There  is,  however,  in  addi- 
tion, an  attachment  to  the 
instrument  which  impaits  to 
it,  sensitiveness;  namely,  a 
light  metal  pointer,  termed  a 
"jockey,"  pivoted  at  a, 
somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
middle  of  the  coil,  and  ex- 
tending beyond  its  ends.  One 
of  the  ends  of  the  ''jockey" 
is  placed  between  the  ends 
of  the  stops  s',  s",  one  of 
which  has  a  contact  point  and 
is  part  of  a  local  circuit. 
The  play  of  the  pointer  be- 
tween these  stops  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  about  the  one  thousandth 
of  an  inch.  A  delicate 
spring,  resting  on  the  pivot 
of  the  jockey,  and  controlled 
by  a  small  nut  «,  bears  on 
THE  BROWN  AND  ALLEN  RELAY.  thc    pointcr   just    Sufficiently 

to  insure  contact  for  the  local  circuit  and  to  cause  the  i)ointer  to  follow,  when  unre- 
?itricted,  the  coil  in  its  movements.  But  the  pointer  is  not  so  rigidly  attached  to  the 
coil  as  to  check  the  motion  of  the  latter  when  the  jockey  reaches  its  contact  point  or 
back  stop.  In  other  words,  should  the  coil,  for  instance,  be  deflected  to  an  angle  of 
I®  or  more,  the  "  jockey "  will  not  follow  it  more  than  yxmy  ^^  ^^  inch,  and  yet, 
on  the  slightest  recoil,  and  subsequent  slight  advance,  of  the  relay  on  its  axis,  the 
pointer  will  fall  back  and  again  advance  with  it,  etc. 
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The  coil  is  held,  normally,  in  a  central  point  between  the  permanent  magnets, 
l)y  the  springs  p,  p'.  The  presence  of  a  current  in  the  coil  overcomes  this  balance,  by 
magnetizing  the  core.  The  local  conne<-tions  of  the  pointer  are  so  arranged  that  a 
•current  in  the  coil  will  press  the  jockey  against  its  contact  point,  closing  the  local 
•circuit.  A  very  slight  diminution  of  the  current  allows  the  pointer  to  fall  away  from 
the  contact  point.  In  practice,  frequently,  several  makes  and  breaks  are  made  in  the 
local  circuit  without  any  perceptible  motion  of  the  relay. 

The  relay  virtually  corresponds  in  its  action  to  that  of  the  mirror  or  recorder  on 
longer  submarine  cables,  the  frictional  connection  of  the  jockey  with  the  relay,  per- 
mitting, as  it  were,  a  ^shifting  "  zero;  the  minute  changes  in  the  magnetic  strength 
of  the  coil,  due  to  the  transouBnon  oi  ajgnmla,  while  m^  aniBaiait  tx>  Jdknr  the  relay 
to  return  to  its  normal  zero  between  signals,  being,  yet,  sufficient  to  actuate  the  point- 
-er,  and  thus  to  operate  the  local  sounder,  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed. 


The  Jacobs  Duplex. 

Submarine  cables  of  moderate  length,  such  as  those  referred  to,  on  which  the 
Brown  and  Allen  relay  may  be  used,  are  sometimes  made  up  of  two  conductors. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  two  conductors  of  a  cable  of  any  considerable  length   were 

FIG.  315. 
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operated  separately,  marked  "  inductive  "  effects  from  wire  to  wire  might  be  expect- 
ed, especially  in  view  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  receiving  instruments  necessarily 
employed.  To  avoid  these  effects  and  yet  retain  t»he  practical  equivalent  of  two  con- 
ductors, an  arrangement  known  as   the  "  Jacobs  "  duplex  is  used. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  215,  and,  for  simplicity  the 
ordinary  Morse  method  of  signaling  is  there  assnmed.  c,  c  are  the  two  conductors  of 
the  cable,  which  are  joined  at  x  and  x\    Between  .r,  x'  and  the  ground  e,   e^  instru- 

♦    ^  ^.  f s  a  eiven  direction. 
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ments  and  battery  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  cable,  x  and  y,  respectively.  Bridge 
wires  w,  w\  in  which  are  placed  instruments  and  batteries  connect  the  two  conduc- 
tors at  each  end,  as  shown,  forming  a  Wheatstone  bridge  arrangement,  of  which  the 
resistances  a  b  and  a*  b'  are  arms.    •     . 

From  what  has  already  been  stated  relative  to  duplex  telegraphy,  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that,  if  the  resistance  of  the  conductors  c  c  from  x  to^',  and  that  of  the  arms  a,  a\ 
by  b\  be  equal,  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  keys  k,  k'  will  produce  no  effect  upon 
the  instruments  in  the   bridge  wires,  but  will  operate  the  relays  b  r'.    Thus  signals 

FIG.  az5«. 
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may  be  sent  from  k  to  b'  and  k'  to  b,  without  affecting  the  relays  r  or  r',  in  the  bridge 
wires.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  opening  and  closing  the  key  k  or  k\  in 
the  bridge  wires,  will  be  to  operate  the  relays  r  or  r',  practically  as  if  they  were  in  a 
metallic  circuit  disconnected  from  the  bridge  arms  and  earth,  except,  of  course,  tbat^ 
by  the  division  of  the  current  (due  to  the  bridge  wire  batteries)  between  the  conduc- 
tors proper  and  the  bridge  arms,  the  current  reaching  the  distant  end  of  the  cable  is 
diminished  somewhat;  and  this  fact  necessitates  the  placing  of  sufficient  resistance 
in  the  bridge  arms  a  b^  a'  b'  to  avoid  any  tendency  to  short  circuiting  those  batteries 
via  the  said  arms.  In  the  practice  of  this  method  condensers  are  sometimes  placed 
in  the  bridge  arms  in  place  of,  or  in  addition  to  the  resistance  coils  a  b.  None  of  the 
current  from  the  bridge  wire  batteries  passes  to  earth  via  the  relays  b  r'  and,  con- 
sequently, those  relays  are  not  affected  by  those  batteries.  It  thus  results  that  sig- 
nals may  be  sent  from  the  instruments  in  the  bridge  wires  which  will  not  be  notice- 
able on  the  instruments  b,  b'  in  the  wires  leading  to  earth,  and,  vice  versa. 
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As  this  arrangement  provides  the  equivalent  of  a  metallic  circuit  there  will  be 
no  **  interference  '^  from  wire  to  wire  during  the  transmission  of  signals  from  either 
end.  It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  the  same  electrical  action  that  would  oc- 
cur on  a  simple  metallic  circuit  in  the  tranfimission  of  signals,  or  that  would  occur  on 
two  wires  connected  at  x,  x\  without  the  bridge  wire  batteries,  does  not  take  place 
in  this  arrangement  when  both  "sides'*  are  in  operation,  but,  instead,  there  takes 
place  a  practically  similar  action  to  that  described  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  the  polar  duplex  system,  in  which  the  batteries  at  the  opposite  terminals,  whether 
opposing  or  coinciding,  as  to  direction,  equally  co-operate  to  produce  the  desired  sig- 
nals at  the  terminals  by  bringing  about  variations  in  the  potentials  which  tend  to 
that  result. 

This  "  duplex  "   as  arranged  for  practical  working  is  outlined  in  Fig.  215a. 

A  and  B  are  the  conductors  of  the  cable,  x,  t  are  assumed  to  be  the  terminal 
stations,  r,  r'  in  the  bridge  wires  and  b,  r  in  the  "single  *'  wire  between  x^* x'  and 
the  gi-ound,  are  "mirror  "  galvanometers  or  "recorders.*'  c,  c'  and  c^c'  are  condensers, 
placed  in  the  bridge  arms,  as  shown.  Those  condensers  are  of  practically  equal  ca- 
pacity. Small  resistances  a  b^  a'  b'  may  be  placed  in  the  arms,  k  k'  are  the  ordi- 
nary cable  reversing  keys.  The  3-contact  switches  s,  s,  s',  s',  are  used  to  change  from 
**  sending'*  to  " receiving,"  as  may  be  desired.  The  switches  s  and  s  are  set  for 
receiving,  s'  and  s'  for  sending.  The  middle  contact  on  the  switches  is  designed 
to  allow  the  "  charge  *'  of  the  cable  to  escape  to  earth,  or  to  equalize  itself,  before 
the  recorder  or  mirror  is  placed  in  the  circuit. 

If  the  cable  is  not  too  long,  "  Brown  and  Allen  "  relays  may  replace  the  mir- 
rors. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  arrangement  furnishes  greater  facilities  than  one 
wire  duplexed,  since  two  messages  may  be  simultaneously  sent  from  either  end  or 
one  message  from  each  end,  at  the  same  time. 


UNDER      WATER      TELEGRAPHY. 

A  number  of  experiments,  more  or  less  successful,  have  been  made  relative  to  the 
transmission  of  telegraphic  signals,  electrically,  across  water,  without  the  aid  of  wires. 
One  method  for  this  purpose  is  to  place  in  the  water,  at  some  distance  apart,  the 
terminals  of  a  conductor  connected  with  a  battery  and  transmitting  apparatus,  on 
one  side  of  a  river  or  harbor;  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  the  terminals  of  a 
wire,  connected  up  with  receiving  apparatus,  are  similarly  placed  in  the  water.  When 
the  distance  across  is  not  too  great  the  signals  transmitted  may  be  received.  Hither- 
to no  very  practical  use  has  been  made  of  the  results  thus  obtainable. 

The  device  illustrated  in  Fig.  216  is  intended  as  a  mechanical  means  of  commun- 
ication between  vessels  at  sea,  during  fogs,  but,  so  far  as  known  to  the  present  writer, 
it  has  not  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

The  manner  of  its  operation  will  be  apparent.  A  bell,  b,  is  lowered  into  the 
eea,  by  means  of  a  rope  and  pulley,  into  a  position  where  it  may  be  struck  by  the 
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hammer  h,  which  is  movable  from  shipboard.  The  receiver  is,  a  long,  bent,  trumpet- 
shaped  tube  T,  which  is  lowered  into  the  water  from  another  vessel.  Both  vessela 
are  assumed  to  be  provided  with  receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus,  which 
may  be  placed  at  the  bow  or  stem,  as  desired- 

FIG.   3X6. 
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The  sounds  produced  by  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  upon  the  bell  are  propagated 
by  the  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  thence  to  the  ear  of  a  listener  at  the  "re- 
ceiving'' ship. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  signals  can  be  transmitted  in  this  way  to  a  dis 
tance  of  about  half  a  mile,  but  at  a  distance  of  i  200  yards  the  sound  is  not  percep- 
tible. 
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AUTOMATIC   TELEGRAPHY. 


THE     WHEATSTONE     AUTOMATIC     SYSTEM. — ANDERSON   CHEMICAL     AUTOMATIC    SYSTEM^ 

FAC-8IMILE  TELEGRAPHY. 

Rapid  automatic  telegraphy. — The  term  Automatic  Telegraphy,  applied  to- 
the  transmission  and  reception  of  telegrams, etc.,  is  hardly  sufficient  to  include 
definitely,the  different  practical  systems  of  automatic  telegraphy. 

For  instance,  a  system  may  be  partly  manual  and  partly  automatic,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Morse  system  when  a  recording  register  is  used  as  receiver;  or  in  that  of 
the  Phelps  "  motor  **  printing  telegraph  system,  in  which  the  manually  transmitted 
messages  are  received  in  Roman  letters  on  a  paper  strip.  Nor  does  the  term  dis- 
tinguish between  those  automatic  systems  in  which  the  messages  are  recorded  in  ink, 
and  those  in  which  the  signals  are  recorded  by  electro-chemical  action.  Elsewhere 
herein  the  term,  **  ink  recording "  automatic  telegraphy,  is  applied  to  systems  in 
which  the  signals  are  received  by  ink  recorders,  and  the  term,  "  chemical "  automatic 
telegraphy,  to  systems  in  which  electro-chemical  decompositions  produce  the  recorda 
of  signals. 

As,  however,  tb^re  are  instances  of  both  of  these  systems,  in  the  operation  of 
which  the  rate  of  trinsmission  is  comparatively  slow,  namely  30  to  60  words,  per 
minute,  the  writer  has  chosen  the  term,  "  rapid "  automatic  telegraphy,  to  distin- 
guish the  systems  by  which  the  signals  are  transmitted  at  a  rate  of  speed  ranging 
from,  say,  300  to  2000  words,  per  minute,  from  those  by  which  the  signals  are  trans- 
mitted at  the  first  mentioned  rate  of  speed. 

In  the  transmission  and  reception  of  Morse  or  other  code  signals,  rapid  chemicat 
automatic  telegraph  systems  usually  employ  at  the  sending  end,  in  a  manner  to  be  de- 
scribed, specially  prepared,  perforated  paper,and  contact  pens^  and,  at  the  receiving 
end,  chemically  prepared  paper,  upon  which  the  electrical  pulsations  corresponding 
to  the  signals  transmitted  are  caused  to  record  such  signals,  by  decomposing  the  chem- 
ical solution  in  whi<!h  the  receiving  paper  had  previously  been  immersed.  Rapid  ink 
recording  automatic  systems  usually  employ  somewhat  similar  devices  at  the  trans- 
mitting end,  but,  at  the  receiving  end,  an  ink  recorder  or  *^  register'*'  is  employed  to 
record  the  signals. 

In  telegraphy, the  term,  "single  current,"  is  applied  to  systems  in  which  currents 
of  one  direction  only  are  employed ;  for  example,  the  ordinary  Morse  system.  The 
term,  '*  double  current/*  is  applied  to  systems  in  which  the  directioo  of  the  current  ia 
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reversed  at  each  opening  and  closing  of  the  key,  or  pole-changer,   as,  for   iiistance» 
in  the  polar  duplex  system. 

Owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  transmission  of  electrical  pulsations  that  can  be 
attained  over  a  telegraph  circuit  by  means  of  the  double  current  method  of  signaling, 
that  method  is  almost  invariably  used,  both  in  chemical  and  ink  recording  automatic 
systems ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  duplex  system, 
to  be  described  presently,  in  which  the  transmitter  acts  as  a  double  current  "sender,'' 
or  pole-changer. 

At  a  high  rate  of  speed  of  transmission,  even  oa  wires  of  only  moderately  high  elec- 
tro-static capacity,  the  signals  tend  to  run  together,  causing  prolongations  of  the  char- 
acters and,  in  some  cases,  a  continuous  dash,  on  the  paper  tape.  These  prolongations 
are  technically  termed  '^tailings."  This  result  is  due  to  a  cause  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed in  connection  with  the  attempt  to  operate  the  ordinary  Morse  apparatus  on 
long  submarine  cables,  namely,  that  the  wire  has  not  time,  between  signals,  to  clear 
itself  of  the  previous  charge  before  a  succeeding  charge  again  **  fills ''  the  line.  This 
tailing  effect,  obviously,  depends  largely  on  the  length  of  the  circuit  and  upon  its 
electro-static  capacity. 

When  a  charge  of  one  polarity  is  followed  by  a  current  of  opposite  polarity  on 
the  wire,  as  in  the  double  current  method,  the  effect  is  to  neutralize  the  previous 
charge,  thus  cutting  short  the  tailings ;  and  it  is  this  which  conduces  to  the  higher 
speed  of  transmission  by  the  double  current  method  in  rapid  automatic  telegraphy. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the  same  result,  as  regards  tailings,  will,  of  course, 
follow,  even  when  the  double  current  method  is  employed,  when  the  rate  of  trans- 
mission exceeds  the  maximum  carrying  capacity  of  the  wire  or  the  instruments. 

T*he  manner  of  preparing  messages,  for  transmission  by  rapid  automatic  trans- 
mitters, has  generally  been  to  punch  holes  in  a  paper  tape,  either  in  a  single  row, 
when  the  single  current  method  is  to  be  employed,  or  in  two  rows,  when  the  double 
cuiTent  method  is  to  be  utilized.  In  some  cases  the  messages  have  been  prepared  for 
transmission  by  the  deposition  Qf  an  insulating,  quick-drying  paint,  or  paste,  upon  a 
cylinder,  in  the  shape  of  the  Morse  characters. 

As  a  rule  the  perforations  have  been  made  hitherto  by  the  depression  of  a  "punch  " 
which,  at  each  depression,  perforates  the  part  of  a  letter.  For  instance,  one  depression 
of  the  instrument  punches  the  symbol  for  a  dot,  the  next  depression  that  for  a  dash; 
this  requiring  as  many  depressions  to  compose  a  letter  as  there  are  characters  in  the 
letter.  In  other  instances,  punching  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  means  of  which 
all  of  the  characters  composing  any  given  letter  have  been  perforated  at  one  de- 
pression of  a  key.  Where  the  single  current  method  is  employed,  and  when  but 
one  row  of  perforations  is  required,  the  preparation  of  the  paper  has  been  accomplish- 
ed with  comparatively  little  difficulty,  as,  in  that  case,  it  is  only  essential  that  long 
and  short  holes,  corresponding  to  dots  and  dashes,  be  perforated  in  a  straight  Une. 
But,  when  the  double  current  method  is  utilized,  the  machinery  required  to  punch 
the  required  number  of  characters  at  one  stroke  in  two  rows  is  of  a  somewhat  more 
complicated  nature  and,  consequently,  more  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  For  this 
reason,  perhaps,  the  single  character  punching  apparatus  has  been  adhered  to  in  the 
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most  saccessful  of  the  double  current  automatic  systems,  for  instance,  as  in  the  Wheat- 
etone  automatic  system. 

In  preparing  messages  for  transmission  by  the  "  insulated  '*  cylinder  plan  referred 
to,  the  paint  is  deposited  on  a  revolving,  and  laterally  moving,  metallic  cylinder,  by 
means  of  a  flexible  spout  in  communication  with  a  suitable  reservoir  containing  the  in- 
sulating paint;  the  spout  being  attached  to  the  armature  of  a  sounder,  or  relay,  in  a 
circuit  controlled  by  a  Morse  key.  In  effect  the  operation  of  the  punched  paper  and 
the  ** painted'' cylinder  is  the  same,  unless  when,  as  in  the  Wheatstone  automatio 
system,  the  perforated  paper  is  used  to  control  the  operation  of  the  transmitter. 

When  die  perforated  paper  is  used  to  transmit  directly,  the  electrical  pulsations, 
it  is  caused  to  glide  over  a  metallic  cylinder,  or  wheel,  which  forms  part  of  the  line 
circuit.  Above  the  paper,  and  resting  on  it,  are  placed  one  or  two  metallic  brushes, 
or  contact  pens,  according  as  it  is  the  single  or  double  current  method  that  is  em- 
ployed. These  pens  also  form  a  poft  of  the  line  circuit,  As  the  paper  passes  over 
the  cylinder  the  pens  fall  through  the  holes  in  the  paper  and  complete  the  circuit. 
In  the  double  current  method  one  pen  may  be  connected  with  one  pole  of  the  bat- 
teiy ;  tl^e  other  pen  with  an  opposite  pole,  so  that  the  opposite  poles  are  placed  to 
the  line  as  the  respective  pens  make  contact  with  the  cylinder.  Analogously,  in  the 
case  of  the  "painted "  cylinder,  a  contact  pen  is  caused  to  rest  upon  the  cylinder,  and 
as  the  latter  revolves  and  moves  laterally,  the  circuit  is  opened  and  closed  according 
as  the  pen  passes  over  insulated  or  non-insulated  parts  of  the  cylinder. 

Systems  which  employ  contact  pens  in  the  manner  just  stated  may  be  termed 
** direct  contact"  transmitting  systems,  in  contradistinction  to  those  in  which  the 
prepared  paper  is  caused  to  control  the  operation  of  the  transmitting  instruments,  of 
which  latter  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system  is  also  an  example. 


CHEMICAL   AUTOMATIC   TELEGRAPH    SYSTEMS. 

At  one  time,  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States,  rapid  chemical  automatio 
systems  were  extensively  employed  in  commercial  telegraphy,  but  to-day  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  one  such  system  is  in  practical  operation.  In  many  instances,  it  is 
true,  electro-chemical  methods  of  recording  signals  are  now  employed  in  police, 
Are  alarm  and  similar  telegraph  systems,  in  this  country. 

In  Europe,  for  various  reasons,  chemical  automatic  telegraphy  has  been  practi- 
cally superseded  by  ink  recording  systems,  and,  in  this  country,  mainly  by  the  ordinary 
Morse  manual  system. 

Until  within  a  few  years  chemical  automatic  telegraphy  was  the  only  method 
of  rfl^/V/ telegraphing  attempted  in  this  country,  but,  at  present,  as  elsewhere  re- 
marked, the  Wheatstone  automatic  system,  with  its  ink  recording  apparatus,  is  now 
being  operated  quite  largely. 

The  receiving  apparatus  of  those  chemical  automatic  systems  in  which  the  Morse 
code  characters  are  recorded,  so  far  as  the  actual  recording  of  the  signals  is 
concerned,  is  practically  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  is  outlined  in  Fig.  217.  A  cylin- 
der, or  wheel  d,  with  a  flat  periphery,  composed  of  some  metal  not  decomposable  by 
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the  chumicals  ust^ed,  forms  |.>art  of  the  circuit.  Metiii  pens, or  styles  p,  form  another 
part  of  tiie  circuit.  Between  iha  cylinder  and  the  pen,  or  pens,  the  chemically  pre- 
pared pJiper  p',  still  damp  from   immersion  in  a  chemical  solution,  pasaea. 

The  prinoiple  in^^olved  in  the  operation  of  chemical  telegraphy  is  that  of  tho  <ie- 
compositiou  of  the  decfroiytt  through  which  the  current  is  caused  to  pass.  The  Uquid 
chosen  as  the  electrolyte  must  be  one  readily  decomposable  by  the  cuiTent.  In  other 
worda,  one  in  which  the  component  pans  arc  held  t43getber  in  a,  chemically  considertid, 
somewhat  unstable  manner.  At  the  same  time  the  combiuiJtion  must  be  one  wlitch 
wUl  not,  in  it«  normal  condition,  attack  the  parte  of  the  apparatus  with  which  it  may 
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oomo  in  contact,  that  is,  the  pen  or  cylinder  of  the  receiring  apparatus.  But,  at  the 
game  time  also,  the  combination,  or  mixture^  as  in  i)art  the  chemical  solution  sometimes  is, 
mnst  contain  cleini^nits,  or  subcombinations,  which  will  either,  when  freed  by  the  cur- 
rent, produce  a  mark  on  the  pa]>er  or  elne  combine  with  the  metal  of  the  receiving  |K:*n 
to  }>rodueL^  such  a  murk  during  the  pmgrejis  of  the  current  throvjgli  the  pajwr*  For 
examide,  if  the  paper  be  satursUcd  witli  a  sobition  of  potassic  lodiile  dissolved  in  waieiv 
the  action  of  the  current  will  separate  the  iodine  from  the  pottasslum,  when  the  for- 
mer will  appear  on  ihi^  paper  an  a  brown  line. 

AgJiin,  it  is  known  thnt  one  of  tlie  most  characteristic  properties  of  iodine  is  the 
production  of  a  clear  blue  color  when  combined  with  common  gtarch.  The  ioditie 
for  tins  purf  pose  must.  l>e  free  J  or  nneomliined.  If  then  the  solution,  or  mixture,  em* 
ployeil,  be  one  containing  potassic  iodi  le,  and  starch  dissolved  in   water,  the  action  of 
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the  current  will  set  free,  as  before,  the  iodine,  which,  combining  with  the  elements  of 
the  starch,  will  produce  a  blue  mark  on  the  paper. 

The  latter  solution  is,  in  practice,  usually  prepared  in  the  following  prop^jrtioas: 
I  part  potassic  iodide;  20  parts  starch  paste;  40  parts  water.  The  stiiiu  prodiictni  by 
this  solution,  however,  while  very  readily  produced,  that  is,  with  a  minimam  of  cur- 
rent, is  very  transient,  fading  almost  as  soon  as  exposed  to  the  air.  When  this  solu- 
tion is  used  a  platinum  pen  is  employed  to  conduct  the  current  to  the  papon 

Another  solution  from  which  the  current  sets  free  an  acid  that  attacks  the  iron  or 
steel  pen,  thereby  forming  a  combination  which  appears  as  a  blue-blaek  mark  on  the 
paper,  is  composed  as  follows  :  5  parts  prussiate  of  potash;  150  parts  ammoQio  ni- 
trate; 10  parts  water. 

The  essentials  of  a  solution  for  the  sensitive  paper  used  in  chemical  telegraphy 
are  that  it  shall  be  easily  decomposed;  produce  a  permanent  record ;  be  retentive  or  ac- 
cumulative of  moisture,  and  a  fair  electrical  conductor. 

In  the  case  of  the  last  mixture  given  the  object  in  using  the  prussiate  of  )iotash  is 
to  supply  the  acid  radical  cyanogen,  which  attacks  the  iron  |ivn,  farming 
"  Prussian  "  blue,  permanent  marks,  on  the  paper.  That  in  using  tht*  ammonic  nitrate 
is  to  maintain  the  paper  in  a  moist  condition,  which  it  does  by  al>8orl>ing  moisture 
from  the  air,  the  ammonio  nitrate  being  a  deliquescent  salt,  that  is,  one  wliicli  is  ac- 
cumulative of  moisture.  The  conductivity  of  the  solution  is  sometitne^^  increa8e<l  by 
adding  to  it  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  attJick  the  metal 
pen. 

Measurements  of  the  resistance  of  the  moistened  chemical  paper,  between  the  pen 
and  the  periphery  of  the  cylinder,  have  shown  it  to  be  between  250  and  300  ohms. 

Andebson  Chemical  Automatic  System. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer  there  is  but  one  chemical  automatic  system  now 
extant  in  this  country,  designed  for  the  rapid  transmission  of  U  li^nims,  on  which 
work  of  any  kind,  practical  or  experimental,  is  being  done;  namely  tljat  of  the  Ma- 
chine Telegraph  Company.  The  objects  striven  for  by  the  invetitor  of  this  ^yst^m, 
Mr.  Frank  Anderson,  are  maximum  rapidity,consi8tent  with  accuracy  of  transmission, 
and  simplicity  of  the  apparatus.  The  Anderson  system  belongs  to  that  elass  of  auto- 
matic systems  in  which  Moi-se  characters  are  transmitted  by  meatiw  of  pui  funittona  in 
a  strip  of  paper  and  in  which  the  characters  are  recorded  either  by  iuk  reuonk^rs  orbv 
electro- chemical  decompositions  on  chemically  prepared  paper;  it  is,  huwever,  beat 
known  as  a  chemical  system. 

In  Fig.  2 r8  the  connections  of  the  Anderson  system  are  shoHii,  theoretically, 
B  is  a  main  battery  at  a  transmitting  station  x.  t  is  a  metal  cylinder  rotate  I  by 
suitable  apparatus,  s  is  a  contact  pen  or  brush,  p  is  a  i)erf orated  \tmvr  t:ipL^  pusHjng 
between  the  cylinder  and  brush.  At  the  receiving  station  y,  t'  in  a  metal  cyliudcr, 
also  rotated  by  suitable  mechanism,  p'  is  a  chemically  prepared  pajur  tapi.-  which  pujirwt^a 
between  the  cylinder  and  pen  s'.  c  is  a  condenser  and  R  is  a  rln'ostat  *'shiii]tirjg^^ 
the  condenser. 

The  transmitting  strip  is  prepared  by  punching  large  and  small  holm  in  quo  row, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  218. 
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SiDce  but  one  row  of  holes  is  used  in  the  perforated  paper  it  will  be  evident  that 
some  meana  muBt  l>o  provided  for  obtaining  the  equivalent  of  the  '*  double  "  current 
m^^thod  of  transmission  previously  referred  to,  otherwbe  a  very  high  rate  of  speed 
could  not  be  expected.  This  equivalent  is  furnished  by  the  condenser  c,  at  the  dis- 
tant Btiition  whiohj  on  discharging,  gives  out  a  current  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
of  its  chargtiig  current;  the  result  of  which  is  to  cut  off  the  **tai lings.  *' 

Tlie  operation  of  the  condenser  in  this  system  is  based  on  the  well-known  fact 
that  this  instrument  receives  a  **  charge"  when  its  poles,  or  terminals,  are  at  differ- 
ent electrical  |>otcntials,  and  is  immediately  discharged  when  the  charging  battery, 
or  electromotive  force  is  removed  and  the  condenser  terminals  are  connected  together, 

FIG     2l8. 
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or  placed  to  earth ;  the  current  of  discharge  being  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of 
the  current  of  charge. 

It  will  lie  seen.  Fig.  218,  Uiat  the  pen  s,  paper  p  and  cylinder  t,  at  the  transmit- 
ting fitation,  form  a  circuit  around  the  battery.  This  circuit  is,  however,  only  com- 
plete when  the  pen  drops  through  one  of  the  holes  in  the  paper;  the  effect  of  which  is 
to  short-circuit  tlio  battery  B  and,  consequently,  to  suddenly  drop  the  potential  on 
the  line  wire  at  x.  Normally,  therefore,  as  when  the  pen  is  resting  on  the  paper,  the 
full  Lattery  is  to  the  line.  At  such  times  the  condenser  c  at  y  is  charged  with  a  cer- 
Uiin  polarity,  the  amount  of  charge  measurably  depending  on  the  resistance  r.  At 
tlie  niunient  when  the  transmitting  bnish  falls  into  a  hole  in  the  paper  and*  the  po- 
U^nlial  on  the  line  is  dropped  practically  to  zero,  the  condenser,  c,  at  once  paits  with 
its  charge,  prodin  iiig  a  current  in  a  reverse  direction  to  that  of  the  charging  current, 
thus  almost  intermitting  the  flow  of  current  through  the  paper.  The  resistance  of  B 
ia  rtgulated  so  lliat  the  current  from  the  condenser  shall  be  sufficient  to  produce  well 
defined  and  wliarp  marks  on  the  paper;  otherwise,  in  some  cases,  the  marks  would  be 
imperfect,  showing  that  the  discharge  current   from  the  condenser  was  too  strong. 
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He&ee^  by  this  means,  there  is  obtained  the  equivalent  of  a  double  ciureut  at  thi5 
transmittii^  end,  with  the  advantage  of  a  prompter  action  in  the  matter  of  tin*  ap- 
plication of  the  reversed  current,  to  diminish  the  tailings,  by  Imving  the  geiierutor 
of  the  "double current^*  at  the  receiving  end;  an  additional  advantage  coiisifittng  in 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  charge  and  discharge  may  be  readily  adjusted  at  the 
receivii^  end  without  reference  to  the  transmitting  battery,  except! ng,of  courst'^tlmt  the 
latter  must  have  sufficient  electromotive  force  to  provide  a  working  mar^u  at  the  re- 
oeiving  end. 

In  the  Anderson  arrangement  in  the  act  of  short-cirCuiting  battery  b,  a  dif  eet  path 
to  earth  via  x  is  provided  for  tlie  "  static  "  discharge  of  the  line,  h  aviog  a  minimum 
to  be  neutralised  by  the  condenser  at  y.  In  other  chemical  syatt^ma  wliere  a  con- 
denser has  been  used  as  at  y,  but  in  which  the  direct  earth  at  the  trans^mitting  sution 
has  not  been  employed,  it  was  frequently  found  that  the  condenser,  not  Imving  8ut^- 
cient  opportunity  to  discharge  between  impulses,  would  become  charg(.(l  or,  so  to 
q>eak,  "clogged,'*  and  would  remain  virtually  inoperative  after  a  few  impulses. 

Ordinarily,  in  chemical  automatic  systems  of  this  class  the  battery  has  been 
placed  to  the  line  when  the  contact  pen  touched  the  cylinder,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  current  passes  to  tiieline  when  the  key  is  closed  in  the  IMorse  system* 

It  has  been  shown  that^  in  the  Anderson  system,  the  signals  jire  transmitted  by 
an  opposite  method,  namely,  that,  when  the  transmitter  is  in  contact  whli  the  cyl- 
inder the  battery  current  does  no/  pass  to  the  line.  If,  therefore,  i\\v  \mh'&  in  the 
paper  were  made  in  lengths  to  correspond  to  dots  and  dashes,  signtib  woul<l  be  re- 
ceived, as  It  were,  on  the  "back"  stroke.  Hence  it  is  clear  that  a  ppecial  method  of 
preparing  the  holes  in  the  paper  must  be  availed  of.  This  mttUod  consists  in  so 
perforating  the  paper  strip  that  the  uncut  paper  between  the  holes  ro]>re8*;nt4i  the 
dots  and  daahes  of  the  alphabet.  Consequently,  as,  in  the  Andtrstm  mystt^m,  it  ii 
cmly  when  the  transmitting  contact  pen  is  passing  over  the  uncut  parts  of  the  paper  that 
the  charges  pass  to  the  line,  the  result  is  that  "  straight  '*  dots  and  d;is^hea  are  i-euurded. 

A  specimen  of  the  punched  paper  strip  used  in  this  system  is  Hlnnvn  in    Fig.    7 1 9, 

In  the  figure,  characten  in  dots  and  dashes  are  placed  under  the  holes,  Ilie 
large  holes  produce  the  space  between  letters.  Two  large  holes  luttiiig  itjto  eai-h 
other  produce  the  space  between  words,  'the  blank  spaces  on  the  j»sipcl*  between  the 
holes  produce  dots  or  daaheS)  aeeording  to  thieir  respective  lengths. 

no.  219.  ^ 

ab  c  deig  hij 

Qo  O  oooQ    o   ooQ   obOO^   ^O   ^   oOoooQoQ    oo   oQ 


The  holes  represent  letters  of  the  alphabet  from  a  to  k.    Spaced  Ictlcra  are  not  used 
in  this  alphabet.    Such  letters  are  assigned  special  characters.    Tims : 

C O R Y Z 
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^B 

s 

1 

00f. 

p% 

^s' 

^gi 

K^^^^^ggg^ 

^^_J 

F 

A^ 

\ 

^n 

9r 

»'     S  i 

l-£ 

ff 

In  experiments  over  actual  circuits  of  about  2,500  ohms  resistance  and  1,000  miles 
in  length, signals  have  been  transmitted  clearly  by  this  system  at  a  uniform  rate  of 
600  wordsjper  minute^  during  all  kinds  of  weather  and  without  any  change  in  the  ad- 
justment of  the  apparatus.  The  electromotive  force  used  was  250  volts.  The  con- 
denser at  the  receiviiig  end  had  a  capacity  of  4  microfarads  and  was  shunted  with 
p.     ,^^  10,000  ohms  resistance.    On  a 

rie.  330.  ' 

circuit  360  miles  in  length 

and  having  about  700  ohms 
resistance,  3,000  words,  per 
minute,have  been  transmitted 
and  clearly  reproduced  at  the 
receiving  end.  In  regular 
practice  such  a  high  rate  of 
speed  would  hardly  ever  be 
necessary;  probably  1,500 
words,  per  minute,  would 
suffice. 

In  the  act  of  transmitting 
messages  at  high  rates  of 
speed,  say,  2,000  words,  per 
minute,  the  paper  at  both 
ends  is  shot  over  the  respec- 
tive cylinders  at  the  rate  of 
about  216  feet  per  second. 

It  is  very  plain  that  at 
such  a  rate  it  is  quite  im- 
possible for  the  attendant  at 
the  receivingstation  to  follow 
intelligently  the  signals  as 
they  arrive  and  are  record 
ed  on  the  paper;  everything 
appearing  as  a  straight  line 
or  as  a  blank. 

In  regular  practice  this  inability  to  follow  up  the  received  signals  has  frequently 
been  a  soui-ce  of  much  vexatious  delay  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  confusion  of  sig- 
nals due  to  the  occurrence  of  momentary  interruptions  of  the  circuit  have  gone  un- 
noticed until  the  dispatches  reached  the  hands  of  the  transcribing  clerk.  This  has  often 
necessitated  the  repetition  of  many  messages  in  order  that  corrections  might  be  made. 
To  avoid  this  defect  of  rapid  automatic  telegraphy  in  the  Anderson  system,  a 
low  resistance  telephone  is  placed  in  the  circuit.  The  effect  of  the  rapid  transmission 
of  the  signals  is  to  cause  a  distinct  hum  in  the  telephone  which  is  clearly  heard, 
but  upon  the  occiurence  of  wire  trouble  the  instrument  gives  out  a  broken  soimd 
which  serves  as  an  instant  warning  to  the  attendant,  who  at  once  stops  the  instru- 
ment and  takes  any  action  necessary.    The  transmitting  end  may   be  similarly  equip- 
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ped  and  thus  the  safeguards  against  errors  are  doubled.    This  device  is  peculiar  to 
the  Anderson  system. 

Another  device  which  is  useful  in  aiding  the  prompt  detection  of  wire  trouble 
consists  of  an  arrangement  whereby  the  signals  are  received  on  sheets  of  paper  in- 
stead of  on  the  ordinary  paper  tape.  On  the  sheet,  or  page,  the  attendant  can  see  at 
a  glance,  almost  as  soon  as  the  signals  are  received,  whether  they  are  being  recorded 
properly  or  otherwise. 

The  manner  in  which  this  result  is  effected  in  the  Anderson  system  is  shown  in 
Fig.  220.  The  paper  p,  in  page  width,  is  shown  passing  over  a  long  cylinder  d,  which 
is  part  of  the  line  circuit  w.  The  paper  is  chemically  prepared  in  the  usual  way. 
Below  the  cylinder  is  a  wheel  b,  having  a  metal  periphery.  This  periphery  is  divid- 
ed into  6  segments  b  b  etc.,  as  seen.  The  segments  are  insulated  from  each  other. 
On  this  periphery  rests  a  split  contact  pen,  or  spring,  s,  to  which  is  attached  another 
portion  of  the  main  line  circuit.  One  of  the  tines  of  the  pen  is  put  slightly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other.  Six  metal  pointers,  or,  project,  at  equal  distances  apart,  from  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel,  one  from  each  segment  of  the  periphery.  On  the  end  of  each 
of  these  pointers  a  small  metal  pen,  or  needle,  is  placed,  one  of  which  is  shown  rest- 
ing obliquely  against  the  paper  p. 

As  the  wheel  b  is  insulated  from  the  cylinder  D,it  is  obvious  that  the  line  circuit 
is  completed  through  the  periphery  of  wheel  B,  the  pointer  jc  and  the  paper  p,  to  the 
cylinder. 

The  wheel  b  and  cylinder  d  are  caused  to  revolve  by  any  suitable  means.  The 
pointers  are  so  arranged  that  as  one  is  about  to  move  off  the  paper  p  the  next  one 
moves  on  it,  but  before,  one  pointer  moves  off  entirely,  the  contact  spring  s  will  liave 
moved  off  that  pointer's  segment,  thus  cutting  the  right  hand  pointer  out  of  circuit. 
Similarly  the  cun-ent  will  not  have  passed  through  the  left  hand  pointer  until  the 
contact  spring  has  reached  that  pointer's  segment. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper,  in  process  of  winding,  is  passing  the  cylinder.  The 
result  is  that  the  left  hand  ends  of  the  lines  of  characters  are  slightly  lower  than  the 
right  hand  ends,  but  the  distance  between  each  line  is  the  same. 

As  it  is  essential  that  the  contact  spring  s  should  not  actually  leave  one  segment 
nntil  it  has  made  contact  with  the  next  one,  the  spring  contact  is  split  in  the  m.inner 
stated  and  shown.  In  consequence  of  this  there  will  be  at  the  end  of  each  line,  on  tlie 
page  paper,  a  duplicate  of  the  signals  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  lower  line.  In  order 
to  avoid  confusion  from  this  cause  two  additional  contact  springs  m,  m',  are  caused  to 
touch  the  jmper  on  the  cylinder,  as  shown.  These  form  part  of  a  local  circuit  l,  in 
in  which  is  included  a  local  battery  lb.  The  result  is  that  two  continuous  vertical 
lines  are  electrolytically  produced  on  each  side  of  the  ])ai)er.  As  the  space  between 
the  points  of  the  two  contact  springs  m  m'  bears  a  fixed  relation  to  the  curves  of  tlie 
successive  segments,  all  of  the  record  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  vertical  lines  is  in 
duplicate.  In  reading  the  record  the  operator  has  simply  to  read  all  of  the  record  to 
the  left  of  the  right  hand  line,  ignoring  all  to  the  right  of  that  vertical  line,  or  all 
to  the  right  of  the  left  hand  linei  ignoring  all  to  the  left  of  that  line. 

The  chemical  solution  for  the  recording  paper  used  in  the  Anderson  chemical 
automatic  sybtem  consists  of  \\  ounces  red  prussiate  of  potash  ;    i J  pounds  nitrate  of 
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ammonia  and  i  pound  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  all  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  pure  raiD 
or  distilled  water. 

According  to  Mr.  D.  H.  Craig,  to  obtain  the  best  results,  i>aper  intended  for  per- 
forating in  automatic  telegraphy,  should  be  made  from  pure  white  cotton  and  linen 
rags,  without  the  use  of  chlorine,  or,  if  that  is  used,  it  should  be  washed  in  good 
water  until  every  vestige  of  the  chlorine  has  been  expelled.  Such  paper  does  not 
dull  the  punches;  or  cutters,  of  the  perforator  when  they  are  properly  constructed. 

The  pen  used  in  the  Anderson  chemical  automatic  system  is  of  very  fine  piano 
Bteel  wire.  The  pen  is  so  adjusted  that  it  can  be  conveniently  lengthened  or  shortened, 
even  while  recording  at  the  highest  speed. 

The  current,  in  its  passage  through  the  paper,  decomposes  the  chemicals  of  the 
mixture,  setting  free  an  acid  which  attacks  the  steel  wire,  leaving,  as  a  result  of  the 
action,  permanent  clear,  blue-black  dots  and  dashes  on  the  paper.  If  a  copper  wire 
were  used  red  dots  and  dashes  would  result.  The  wearing  of  the  steel  i>en,  thua 
occasioned,  is  provided  for  in  the  adjustment  just  referred  to.  Pure,  soft  iron  wire  is 
more  sensitive  than  steel  for  this  purpose  but  it  has  been  found  less  reliable  in  practice.. 


THE     WHEATSTONE    AUTOMATIC    TELEGRAPH    SYSTEM. 

Of  the  rapid,  ink-recording,  automatic  systems  of  telegraphy,  the  Wheatstone  is 
to-day,  the  best  known.     It  has  for  many  years  been  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain 

and  has  also  been  employed  on  a  number  of  circmts 
in  this  country  for  several  years. 

The  apparatus  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic 
system  consists  of  a  perforating  machine,  by  means 
of  which  messages  are  prepared  for  transmission; 
a  transmitter,  which  utilizes  the  perforated  paper  to 
transmit  messages  thus  prepared,  and  a  receiver 
which,  being  actuated  by  electrical  pulsations  set  up 
by  the  transmitter,  records  them  in  ink,  on  stiff  paper 
tape,  as  dots  and  dashes. 

THE   PERFDRATOB. 

The  perforator  is  shown,  as  a  whole^  in  Fig. 
221.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  set  of  five  metal 
tubes,  or  punches,  each  moving  within  a  close 
fitting  case,  or  guide,  and  which  are  capable  of  beii^ 
pressed  outwardly  beyond  the  cases,  by  suitable 
mechanism.  These  punches,  and  the  apparatus  for 
operating  them,  are  contained  within  the  box  b. 
Tlie  hollow  punches,  at  their  outside  ends,  have  keen  edges,  and  the  paper 
to  be  perforated  is  caused  to  pass,  as  seen  in  Fig.  221,  close  to  the  edges. 

The  inner  ends  of  the  punches  are  adjacent  to  three  rods  or  levers,  which    connect 
with  three  keys  or  discs,  i,  2  and  3,  Fig.  221,  which   latter   are   placed  in    a  position 
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convenient  for  the  operator.    These  keys  are  depressed  by  the  punching  operator  who^ 
uses  a  rubber  tipped  mallet  in  each  hand  for  the  pui-pose.     When  a  key  is  depressed 
certain  of  the  cylinders  are  pushed  outward   throi^h  the  paper  strip.     The   keys    i,  2 
and  3  are  marked  dot,  space  and  dash^  respectively.    When  the  dot  key   is  depressed 
three  vertical  punches  marked  i,  2  and  3,  in  Fig.  222,  are  pushed  outwards,  and  three 

vertical  holes  (|)  are  perforated.     When  the   dash  key   is   depressed  four  punches, 
marked  i,  2,  4  and  5, are  operated,  and  four  holes    loo  are  punched.   When  the  space 

key  is  depressed,  but  one  punch,  marked  2,  is  operated,  and  but  one  hole  (  o  )  is  punched; 
A   small  star- wheel, the  edge  of  which  is  seen  as  a  short  dash  to  the  left  of  punch 

2,  in  Fig.  222,  is  so  placed  before  the  punches  that  the  same  action  which   pushed 

them  out,  also  operates  mechanism 
which  causes  that  wheel  to  re- 
volve, and  as  its  teeth  fit  into  the 
central,  or  space  holes,  just  perf  ora 
ted,  the  paper  is  carried  forward 
by  that  wheel  with  a  regular  mo- 
tion.  By  depressing  these  key  a 
according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Morse  alphabet,  a  message^  re- 
presented on  the  strip  of  paper 
by  vertical  and  diagonal  circular 
perforations,  ia 
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THE    PEKFORATER— SIDE  VIEW. 


prepared  for 
trans  mission 
by  the  Wheat- 
stone  transmit- 
ter. When  in 
perfect   order* 

or  gauge,  the  perforator  punches  120  space,  or  center,  holes,  to  the  foot.     A  portion  of 
perforated  paper  is  shown  below  the  box   in   Fig.  222. 

As  the  work  of  depressing  the  disc  of  the  puncher  is  somewhat  arduous,  a  pneu- 
matic arrangement  is  sometimes  employed. 

In  this  arrangement  the  operator  simply  depresses  a  disc  with  his  finger^  which 
action  opens  a  valve  connected  with  an  air  tube,  when  a  piston  driven  by  the  air  pres- 
sure,  actuates  the  punches. 

THB  TKANSMriTER. 

The  actual  transmitting  parts  of  this  instrumetit  are  outlined  in  Fig.  223.  The 
rods,  cranks,  levers,  etc.,  shown,  are  supported  oh  the  side  of  a  box  containing  clock- 
work and  gearing,  for  driving  the  transmitter  machinery.  In  the  figure  R,  is  a  '*rock- 
ing  beam  "  carried  by  a  shaft  which  enters  the  box  through  the  frame.  The  shaft  is: 
given  a  rotary  motion  by  suitable  machinery  within  the  box.  l'  and  l  are  vertical 
rodsi  which,  at  their  lower  ends,  are  attached  to  the  crank  levers  A  a'.  The  crank 
levers  are  provided  with  horizontal  connecting  rods  h,  h',  the  right  hand  ends  of 
which  pass  through  holes  in  the  arms,  or  projections  m  m'  from  the   disc  d.     h  h,   arc^ 
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furnished  with  collets,  or  shoulders  c,  c',  which,  in  certain  positions,  engage  with  the 
arms  m  m'  and  push  the  disc  d  back  and  forth.  By  means  of  adjusting  screws  f,  f' 
the  vertical  rod  l'  is  set  to  the  left  of  l,  a  distance  equal  to  the  space  between  two 
consecutive  horizontal  holes  in  the  perforated  paper.  The  rods  are,  normally,  held 
towards  these  set  screws  by  light  springs  k,  k.'  The  spnngs  s  s  give  the  vertical 
rods  L  l'  a  constant  upward  tendency,  but  their  upward  motion  is  checked  by  the 
pins  p  p'  on  the  rocldng  beam  b.  For  example,  when  the  right  hand  end  of  the 
beam  is  making  its  upward  motion  the  rod  l  follows  the  pin  p  upwardly.  At  the 
the  same  time  the  rod  h,  by  its  collet,  pushes  over  the  arm  m  of  disc,  d,  as  shown. 
Also,  at  the  same  time,  the  pin  p'  on  r  depresses  the  rod  l'  and  this  action  withdraws 
the  collet  of  connecting  rod  h',  and  thus  permits  the  rod  h  to   act  freely  on  the  disc 


B 
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D  by  its  arm  m'.  This  disc  is  formed  of  two  metal  segments  which  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  an  insulating  material.'  One  of  the  segments  is  connected  to  the 
line,  the  other  to  the  ground.  A  metal  contact  pin,  i,  2,  juts  from  each  segment. 
Two  crank  levers  cl,  cl',  connected  with  the  battery  b,  are  held  against  one  or  other 
of  these  pins  by  the  springs  shown.  The  movement  of  the  disc  d  to  the  right  or 
left  is  checked   by  limiting  pins  1 1'. 

The  disc  d  is  virtually  a  pole-changer  and  these  rods  and  levers  simply  replace 
the  fingera  of  the  operator  in  causing  it  to  reverse  the  poles  of  the  battery.  In  the 
position  of  the  disc  D,  in  Fig.  223,  a  negative  pole  of  the  battery  is  placed  to  the 
line.  The  perforated  pai)er  is  shown  by  the  line  above  the  vertical  rods  l  lJ  and  it  is 
supposed  that  the  rod  l  has  passed  through  one  of  the  perforations  in  the  paper. 
Assuming  that  there  is  another  hole  in  the  paper  immediately  opposite  that  one  through 
which  L  has  just  passed,  then,  when  the  next  movement  of  the  beam  r  permits  the 
vertical  rod  l'  to  rise,  it  will,  owing  to  its  position  to  the  left  of  L,  as  well  as  to  the 
movoment  of  the  paper  to  the  left,  pass  through  that  !iole,  as  shown  in  Fig.  224.  By 
the  downward  motion  of  the  right  end   of  e  the  Rod  l  has  been   depressed.     Oonse- 
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quently,  the  collet  c'  on  h  has  been  withdrawn,  giving  the  collet  c'  on  rod  h'  free 
scope  to  act  upon  arm  m  of  disc  d;  thus  placing  the  rod  cl'  in  contact  with  the 
right  hand  pin  2,  on  disc  d,  and  the  rod  cl  in  contact  with  the  left  hand  pin  i, 
thereby  reversing  the  polarity  of  battery  b;  for,  it  will  now  be  found  that  the  positive 
pole  of  battery  b  is  to  the  line.     (Fig.  224.) 

J,  in  Figs.  223,  224,  is  a  small  wheel,  termed  a  "jockey  roller,"  held  above 
the  arm  m,  of  disc  d.  It  is  held  in  position  by  a  flat  spring.  Its  function  is  to  assist 
in  pushing  over  the  disc  d,  when  it  passes  the  center,  to  either  side,  and  it  also  insures 
^  steady  contact  of  the  rods  cl,  cl',  with  the  pins  on  the  disc. 

The  machinery,  within  the  tiansmitter  box,  which  actuates  the  beam  R,  also 
•causes  the  star-wheel  w  to  revolve,  and  its  teeth,  fitting  into  the  central  holes  in  the 
perforated  paper  urge  it  to  the  left  a  certain  and  regular  distance  at  every  up  and 
•down  motion  of  the  beam.  As  the  central  holes  in  the  paper  are  perforated  by  the 
punching  machine  with  precise  uniformity  as  regards  the  position  of  the  outside 
rows  of  holes  in  the  paper,  this  stated  motion  of  the  paper  insures  that,  whenever 
there  is  a  lateral,  or  outside,  perforation,  it  will  always  be  in  a  position  directly 
over  one  or  other  of  the  vertical  rods  l  l'  when  they  approach  their  maximum  upward 
motion. 

The  bent  levers  cl'  and  cl  were  formerly  provided  with  a  small  set  screw  opposite 
the  disc  d  to  keep  the  contact  points  apart  at  the  moment  of  reversal  of  the  disc  and 
thus  prevent  short-circuiling  of  the  battery.  The  set  screw  was  insulated  from  the 
lower  lever.  This  device  has  been  dispensed  with  in  the  instruments  of  recent  manu- 
facture. 

In  Morse  telegraphy  the  dots  and  dashes  are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  a 
-short  or  long  duration  of  the  signal.  In  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system,  if  a 
«eries  of  vertical  holes  such  as  these  ?    (see  j:.  Fig.  223)  were  prepared  on  the  paper 

tape  and  passed  through  the  transmitter y  the  rods  l,  l'  would  make  a  full  phase  at 
every  motion  of  the  beam,  and,  inasmuch  as  this  would  cause  regular  reversals  of  the 
battery,  a  succession  of  dots  would  be  recorded  by  the  distant  receiving  instrument. 

When,  however,  a  set  of  holes,  such  as  these,    00  {see  y^  Fig,   223,)  is  passed  through 

the  transmitter,  the  result  is  different.  Namely:  at  its  first  upward  motion  the  rod 
L  will  pass  through  the  upper,  or  further,  hole  as  in  Fig.  223,  (that  is  the  hole  nearest 
the  frame  of  the  transmitter)  pushing  the  disc  d  to  the  right.  At  the  next  motion  of 
the  rocking  beam  the  rod  l'  meets  the  paper  at  a  point  opposite  the  hole  through 
which  L had  just  previously  passed,  and  its  further  upward  motion  is  obstructed; 
cousequently,  crank  lever  a  does  not  follow  pin  p'  the  entire  distance.  The  result  is 
that  the  disc  d  is  not  pushed  over  and  the  battery  is  not  reversed.  In  the  next  up- 
ward motion  of  l  its  phase  is  also  checked  by  the  paper,  and  the  polarity  of  the 
battery,  consequently,  is  still  unchanged,  until,  at  the  naxt  upward  motion  of  l',  the 
latter  comes  opposite  and  passes  through  the  hole  b  (>',  Fig.  223,)  and  thus  causes  thi 
Arm  M  to  push  back  the  disc  d,  thereby  reversing  the  poles  of  the  battery.  This  de- 
lay in  the  reversal  of  the  battery  is  sufficient  to  make  quite  an  appreciable  distinction 
in  the  length  of  the  signal  recorded  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  dash. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  that,  depending  upon  the  position  of  the   perforations  in 
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the  "pa^er,  which  have  tilreftdy  been  prepaired  for  the  purpose,  dots  and  dashes  are 
transmitted  by  the  pole-changing  disc  i>,  in,  practically,  t^e  same  manner  as  tlie  Morse 
operator  would  transmit  theni  by  to  ordinary  manual  pole-changer,  although,  of 
Odirse,  *t  a  greater  speed. 

A    MODinED   FORM    OP   TBANSMrTTEB. — A  new  form  of  transmitter  now  much 

FIG.  334. 


£/tin^ 


WHEATSTONE  TRANSMITTER    THEORY. 

Used  in  the  British  postal  iservice,  by  wMch  the  speed  of  transmii^on  is  said  to  be  in- 
creased very  materially,  is  shown  tn  Pig.  225.  The  change  is  chiefly  in  the  arrange- 
m^it  of  l^e  battery  reveraing  Connections.    The  bent  levera  cl,  cl'.  Figs.  223,    224, 

are  dispensed  with  and  in  their  place, 
two  metal  strips,  having 'cofntactpomts 
at  both  ends,  as  shown,  V  n'  are  sup- 
plied. iPo  these  the  positive  and 
n^a*ive  poles  of  a  battery  are,  res 
pectively,  attached.  The  line  wire  is 
attached  to  the  insulated  portion 
p  of  the  vibrating  lever  p,  d,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  disc  d^  and  is 
acted  upon  by  the  collets  c  and  c' 
in  the  sam[e  manner  as  is  that  disc  in 
the  arrangement  shown  in  Figfe.  223, 
224.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing 
changes  the  ends  of  the  rods  h  an^  u' 
are  passed  throu^  holes  in  supports  x 
X  by  which  means  the  motion  of  the 
lever  d  is  not  in^edea  by  the  weight 
of  those  rods. 

The  "  rider"  wheel  j,  is  also  con- 
siderably reduced  in  size,  and   its  supporting  pierce,  sp,  is  reversed.     The  "ground"  is 
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no.  226. 


connected  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  lever  d,  as  shown,  the  tippor  ami  low;*r  portions 

of  that  lever  being  insulated  from  each  other. 

This  style  of  transmitter  has  not  been  found   wry   well   a^iipt^d   for  i^trL-uiu  on 

which  high  electromotive  force   is  employed,  in   this  country,   owinj;^  To  the  8] linking 

which  takes  place  at  the  contact  points.     Then.'^  is  also,  iti  thia   foriu,  atime  diUirulty   in 

maiutiuiiiug  si  flue  a^ljtisttntMit  owiui^  to 
the  Titiintier  of  cDuULct  points  to  Iju  eon- 
isiilerod. 

SrF.KD  KEGULATOR  OF  TBAXSMITTER, — 

Thi^  sptva  nf  thi"  ckx-k-work  of  thi*  Wheat- 
stone  tmusniiitiT  (ulsQ  of  the  receiver  j  la 
controlled  liy  a  ^'govenior"' eoiiMstitig  of 
d  re^uhilor  eonlriiui  d  within  the  eiise. 

This  ii]»p;ir:ilus  is  s'ltjwn  in  Fii^js.  226, 
237,  III  whieh  II  portion  of  a  "  ffiu  ''  f  is 
shown  extendi  I iir  fn>Hi  thu  shaft  s.  At 
the  lower  end  of  s  a  dit^e  n  is  rigidly 
attached.  Below  o  is  placed,  at  right  an- 
gles to  it  a  snialU-r  disc  n^  Tiie  btter 
la  mounted  on  an  axle  whieh  has  its  bear- 
ings in  a  small,  movable  brass  frame  «,b, 
whereby  it  may  be  moved  to  the  right 
or  left.  At  its  lower  edge  iliHe  T>^  rests 
ag;iin8t  u  larger  iVu^-.  ri^,  whieh  latter  is 
rigidly  attaehed  W  the  5haft  s\  s'  is  di* 
riictly    cotmeeted    with    the    clock-work 


SPEED    REGULATOR. 


train,  cw.  When  d^  is  revolved,  d^  in 
turn,  revolves,  and  causes  disc  d  also  to 
revolve.  As  the  disc  d  revolves,  cen- 
trifugal force  causes  the  arms  of  the  fan 
to  spread,  in  which  position  they  encount- 
er the  resistance  of  the  air  (to  an  extent 
depending  upon  the  speed)  and  thus 
retard  the  speed  of  the  clock-work. 

The  speed  at  which  the  clock-work 
may  run  is  regulated  by  the  position  of 
disc  D^  with  regard  to  discs  d  and  d^  and 
this  position  is  adjusted  by  the  movement 
of  the  bearings  bb  of  the  disc  d^,  from  the 
outside  of  the  box,  by  means  of  a  lever* 
flliown  at  the  top  of  the  receiver , 
(Fig.  228.) 

When  the  disc  d^  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  226,  that  disc  will  turn 
quickly  because   of  the  large  circurafer- 
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ence  of  d 3  as  compared  with  d^  ;  while  the  large  circumference  of  d^  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  surface  at  which  it  gears,  by  friction,  with  d,  gives  the  latter  a  comparatively 
rapid  motion.  When  d^  is  moved  to  the  left  so  that  it  assumes  the  position  indicated  in 
Fig.  227,  the  circumference  of  Tj,  so  far  as  disc  d^  is  concerned,  is  reduced,  while  that  of 
D  is  increased,  with  the  result  that  a  comparatively  rapid  motion  of  d,  imparts  but  a  com> 

FIG,  228, 


WHEATSTONE   RECEIVER, 


paratively  slow  motion  to  d;  thereby  reducing  the  resistance  at  the  fans,  and  thus  per- 
mitting a  more  rapid  movement  of  the  clock-work. 


THE   WHEATSTONE   RECEIVER. 


The  Wheatfltone  automatic  receiver,  or  ink  recorder,  is  outlined  in  Fig.    225.  The 
electrical  portion  of  the  receiver   consists  of   a   polarized  relay,   not   shown   in   Fig. 
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228.  The  mechanical  portion  consists  of  machinery  devised  to  move  the  paper  ribbon 
on  which  the  ink  records  are  made,  as  well  as  that  employed  in  the  production  of  the 
ink  records.  The  moving  force  of  this  machinery  is  a  weight  on  an  endless  chain. 
The  clock-work  and  the  polarized  relay  are  contained  within  the  frame  of  the  re- 
ceiver. The  apparatus  shown  outside  of  the  frame-work,  Fig.  228,  will  be  referred  to 
later. 

Fig.  229  shows  the  devices  actually  employed  in  producing  the  ink  records. 
These  consists  of  a  polarized  relay  pr,  an  axle  Xy  and  a  shaft  b,  pivoted,  with  its  gear- 
ing,at  one  end  t,  and  carrying  a  disc  p,  outside  of  the  box,  at  its  other  end.  This  disc 
revolves  in  a  groove  on  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  w,  but  does  not  touch  the  latter. 


WHEATSTONE   RECEIVER— RECORDING   PARTS. 


Wheel  w  is  also  placed  outside  of  the  box  and  is  rotated  by  the  shaft  b,  which  latter 
is  operated  by  the  clock-work  within  the  box.  The  lower  portion  of  w  revolves  in  an 
ink-well,  V,  attached  to  the  frame-work  of  the  receiver,  as  seen  in  Fig.  229.  The 
paper  ribbon  passes  in  proximity  to  the  edge  of  disc  p,  but  does  not  touch  it.  It,  at 
times,  however,  comes  so  close  thereto  that  it  leaves  an  ink  mark  on  the  paper  and 
this  record  is  a  dot  or  dash  corresi)onding  to  the  character  transmitted  from  the  sending 
end.  As,  by  this  arrangement,  friction  is  avoided,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  a 
much  more  sensitive  receiving  relay  may  be  employed  than  would  be  the  case  other- 
wise. The  manner  in  which  the  charaetei-s  are  caused  to  be  irapriMted  on  the  paper 
will  be  described  presently.  The  polarized  relay  consists  of  the  permanent  magnet 
PM,  Fig.  229,  electro-magnets  em,  with  two  bobbins  op^wsite  each  other,  only  one  of 
which  is  shown  here;  the  near  bobbin  being  removed  to  show  the  armatures  a,  a',  more 
clearly.     Armatures  a,a'  are  rigidly  attached  to  the  axle   a:, and  at  the  point  of  junction 
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i»dth  the  axle  they  fit  loosely  into  a  curved  notch  in  the  ends  of  the  permanent  magnet. 
Thus  the  ends  of  each  armature  between  the  pole  pieces  of  the  electro-magnets  are 
^^inductively'*  magnetized  to  opposite  polarity.  For  instance,  that  at  a  would  be 
north;  that  at  a' south.  The  coils  of  the  electro-magnet  are  so  wound  that  the  pole- 
pieces  facing  one  another  are  of  opposite  polarity.  Thus  each  armature  is  attracted 
lay  one  and  repelled  by  the  other  pole-piece,  and  it  also  follows  that  both  armatures 
will  tend  to  move  in  the  same  direction  when  current  flows  in  the  coils  of  the  elec- 
tro-magnets. The  axle  x  is  loosely  pivoted  on  suitable  bearings  within  the  box. 
At  its  upper  end  it  is  provided  with  an  extension  b,  as  shown,  which  does  not  extend 
outside  the  box.  This  extension  is  given  an  upward  turn  at  k',  sufficient  to  bring  it 
within  the  range  of  the  shaft  b.     There  is  a  notch  in  e'  in  which  b  rests  very  lightly. 

A  current  intended  to  record  a  dot  or  dash  on  the  paper  is  termed  a  "  marking  " 
current ; one  that  is  intended  to  permit  a  space  on  the  paper,  a  "spacing"  current 
When  a  marking  current  is  transmitted  the  armatjires  move  slightly,  their  motion 
being  very  limited,  in  a  direction  which  turns  the  axle  x  and,  consequently,  moves  the 
•extension  E  towards  the  paper,  and  a  dot  or  dash  is  recorded,  ^hen  a  spacing  cur- 
rent is  sent,the  armatures  reverse  their  positions  and  the  disc  is  withdrawn  from 
proximity  to  the  paper.  Thus  at  each  change  in  the  directiion  of  the  current,  which  is 
l)rought  about  by  the  action  of  the  transmitter,  the  armatures  are  oscillated,  and 
^ith  each  oscillation  the  disc  P  is  either  caused  to  approach  or  recede  from  the 
paper.  The  wheel  w,  revolving  in  the  ink-well,  brings  with  it  sufficient  ink  to  keep 
the  disc  p  well  supplied. 

Reverting  to  Fig.  228.  On  the  frame- wor^p  of  the  box  are  shown  G,  the**  gover- 
nor *'  lever,  which  regulates  the  speed  at  which  the  clock-work,  and  consequently,  the 
paper  will  run.  v  the  ink-well,  b  the  roller  which,  operated,  from  within  the  box,  by 
the  clock-work,  draws  the  paper  along.  The  paper  in  passing  the  disc  p  is  steadied 
by  the  rounded  projections  a,  ^.  The  marking  disc  ?  is  shown  by  dotted  lines.  The 
paper  tape  is  kept  in  a  roll  in  a  receptacle  under  the  receiver.  T^e  ink-well  is  cover- 
ed by  a  brass  top  which  may  be  removed  by  loosening  the  screw  m.  The  adjustment 
of  the  armature  of  the  receiver  may  be  accomplished  by  letting  down  the 
•door,  indicated  by  the  screws  on  the  frame  of  the  box,  thereby  obtaining  access 
to  the  relay.  A  portion  of  the  door  is  assumed  to  be  removed  to  show  the  contact 
points  of  that  instrument.  Two  small  screws  s  s'  are  suitably  supported  near  the 
lower  armature  of  the  polarized  relay.  A  small  extension,  s,  from  that  armature 
plays  between  these  screws,  thus  limiting  the  movements  of  the  armatures. 

Adjusting  THE  wHEATSTONE  BELAY. — ^To  adjust  the  relay  the  paper  should  be 
allowed  to  run  at  a  moderate  speed.  The  extension  e  is  then  held  loosely  against  the 
left  hand  screw  s,and  that  screw  is  moved  to  the  right  until  the  *'  mark''  line  appears 
as  dots.  The  screw  should  then  be  turned  to  the  left  until  the  marks  appear  as  a 
straight,  even  line,  when  another  slight  turn  of  the  screw  should  be  given,  for  a  mar- 
gin. The  extension  e  is  then  held  in  a  similar  way  against  screw  s',  and  that  screw  is 
moved  to  the  left  until  the  marks  appear  as  dots,  when  it  should  be  moved  to  the 
right  until  the  marks  just  disappear,  when  a  slightly  further  movement  should  be 
given  to  s'  to  the  right,  also  to  insure  sufficient  margin.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  marking  disc  p  is  not  clogged  with  ink  as  that  would  entail  a  larger  space  between 
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the  cutis  of  the  screMrgi  s  s'  iti  a*ljnsting,  aucl  an  mmecessarily   extended   motion  of  th^ 
Armature,  with  a  probable  r^uctioii  in  the  speed  of  reception  of  elgualfl. 


WHEATSTONE    DUPLEX. 


The  Wheatstone  automatic  system  in  this  country  ia  almost  invariably  worked  on 
the   poLar  duplex  plan. 

This  system,  as  arranged  for  duplex  working  is  shown  theoretically,  in  Fig.  230. 
Ill  tb*3  figarej  t  m  the  transmitter,  with  all  but  the  pole  revemug  part5  omitted,  ts  is  a 


Fi<;,  ajo. 


LinS' 


TEdHrSAL  COHTfECTIOWS  WH&4T9TOHe   DUPUCX-TH»ORT 

iswitch  attached  to  the  frame  of  the  tranemitler,  used  to  change  from  the  antomatio 
to  tlic  manual  system,  in  which  latter  case  an  ordinary  i>ole-chatiger  Pc,  openitinl 
by  a  key,  k,  1%  employed.  When  the  switch  is  turned  to  llic  left,  as  at  present,  tbta 
automatic  transmitter  t  \%  in  use ;  wiien  turned  to  the  riglit,  the  manrnil  pole^changer 
i*  plAc«d  in  circuit.  In  the  foiTmer  ciise  the  circuit  a  tarts  from  e,  passes  to  the 
di»e,  or  tranimitier  ]>,  thence^  via  lever  z,  to  the  strip  t  oti  switch  ts,  to  the  negative 
pole  of  battery  11,  thence  to  the  strip  3  of  the  switch,  thence  to  disc  d,  via  lever  e, 
lhenc4j  to  the  middle  strip  3  on  the  switch^  to  the  polarized  relay  PR  of  the  rec<uver, 
wb«*re  the  circuit  dividcf*;  one  }mrtiojj  going  to  the  rheostat  R  and  ground  e',  the 
other  to  the  line  und  grouiKl  at  the  distant  end.   . 

a  is  a  diffcrenti;illy  woutul  galvatiometerj  one  of  whose  coils  is  in  the  main  liiiei 
the  other  ia  the  artificial  line*  TLis  instrument  is  na^-d  to  balance  by,  inasmuch  aM 
the  rvXix"^  is  not  very  aceessihlc.  When  tlie  balance  is  obtained  the  ueedle  will  ntand 
at  zero,  if  the  distant  end  is  to  ground,  Tliia  galvanometer,  bi  the  hands  of  expertii 
ID  also  excei^dittgly  useful  for  iudieaticg,  viguidl y^  the  exact  working  condition  of  the 
circuit     It  may  be  repeated  here  that   the  di^ureutial   galvanometer  is   the  eipiivi*- 
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lent  of  a  differentially  wound  relay,  its  coils  being  so  wound  that,  when  currents  of 
equal  strength  flow  in  them  the  needle  will  stand  at  a  zero  point. 

The  condensers  c^  c^  c^  are  used,  as  in  other  duplexes,  to  obviate  the  effects  of 
the  static  induction  of  the  main  line.  In  the  very  rapid  transmission  of  signals,  how- 
ever, a  more  exact  static  balance  is  necessary  than  in  ordinary  Morse  duplex  work- 
ing, and  this  is  obtained  by  the  employment  of  these  additional  condensers,  each 
with  a  small  resistance  in  its  path.  The  first  condenser  has  but  the  resistance  of 
B^  to  encounter;  c^  has  that  of  r^  e^  ;  while  c^  has  the  combined  resist  a  octfi  of  r* 
r2  r'  ;  the  object  being  to  so  regulate  the  charge  from  the  respeeiifve  condensers  that 
they  shall  equal  the  near,  the  middle  and  the  remote  portions  of  the  line  wire. 

The  actual  connections  now  used  in  a  standard  Wheatstone  duplex  set  are 
shown  in  Fig.  231,  of  which  a  detailed  description  is  unnecessary.  The  switch  ds 
is  a  different  one  from  that  shown  itt  Fig.  230.  It  serves  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
line  to  ground  when  a  balance  is  desired  and  also  acts  as  a  battery  reverser,  as  may 
be  seen  by  imagining  the  strips  i,  2,  3,of  the  switch, to  be  turned  to  the  right;  assum- 
ing the  strips  to  be  pivoted  at  the  top.  The  ends  of  the  condensers  only  are  shown. 
The  local  connections  for  a  sounder  are  shown  at  the  receiver.  This  is  used  when  the 
system  is  being  worked  simple  Morse.  The  connections  are  made  at  the  set  screws 
Sj  s'  and  extension  b,  shown  in  Fig.  228. 

THE    WHEATSTONE    DUPLEX    REPEATER. 

This  repeater  is  operated  on  the  same  general  principle  as  the  ordmary  polar 
duplex  repeater,  in  which  the  armatures  of  the  polarized  relays  at  the  repeating 
station  are  caused  to  operate  the  pole-changer  of  an  opposite  set. 

There  are,  however,  several  points  of  difference  between  the  polar  duplex  repeat- 
er and  the  Wheatstone  duplex  repeater,  as  may  be  noticed  in  Fig.  232,  which 
is  a  theoretical  diagram  of  the  latter  repeater.  In  that  figure  pb,  pb'  are  very  sen- 
sitive polarized  relays,  g  g'  are  the  differential  galvanometers  usually  employed  in 
the  Wheatstone  automatic  system,  mb  and  mb'  are  main  line  batteries,  each  of  which 
is  grounded,  in  the  middle,a8  shown,  (or  they  may,  of  course,  be  two  distinct  batteries) 
one  having  its  positive  pole  and  the  other  its  negative  pole,  grounded.  In  each  case, 
the  poles  of  the  batteries  are  led  to  the  contact  points  of  the  polarized  relays,  and 
the  lever  of  those  relays  is  connected  with  the  '*  opposite "  line  wire.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  levers  a  a  are  moved  from  side  to  side,  an  opposite  pole  of  the  bat- 
tery is  alternately  placed  to  the  "opposite''  lines. 
I  When  the  circuits  are  connected  up  for  repeating  "through,"  the  western  wire 

passes  via  f,  to  the  armature  lever  a'  of  pr  and  the  eastern  wire  passes  via,  f,  to  the 
armature  lever  a'  of  pr',  thence  to  the  respective  main  batteries  and  "ground.*'  The 
arrangement  gives  the  western  circuit  control  of  the  eastern  circuit,  and  vice  versa, 
inasmuch  as  the  westeni  distant  station,  having  control  of  pr',  can  reverse  the  bat- 
tery MB';  and  the  eastern  distant  station,  having  control  of  pr,  can  reverse  the  battery 
MB.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Wheatstone  transmitter  is  dispensed  with  at  the 
repeating  station  and  that  the  armature  levers  of  the  relays  pr  and  pr'  are  caused  to 
act  as  pole-changers  in  their  stead.    In  practice  these  armatures  are  adjusted  very 
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closely,  and  necessarily  so,  on  account  of  the  high  rate  of  transmission   of  signals  on 
this  system. 

When  the  circuits   are  cut  "  through  ,'*  as  in  the  iigiue,  the  circuit  of  either  side 
may  be  traced,  for  instance,     from  the  earth  at  e,  through   mb  to  the  armature  a  of 
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PR;  thence  to  the  forked  wires  p'  at  relay  pr',  where  the  circuit  divides  in  the  way 
usual  to  polar  duplex  circuits,  one  wire  leading  to  the  rheostat  r'  and  "  ground,"  the 
other  to  the  western  wire. 

When  it  is  desired  to  separate  the  circuits  for  purposes  of  conversation,  '*  balanc- 
ing, "  etc.,  the  3-poiut  switches  s  s'  are  turned,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  This, 
it  will  be  seen,  opens  the  wires  leading  to  the  armature  levers  of  the  polarized  relayn, 
and  puts  into  circuit  the  double  contact,  or  pole  changing,  keys  k,  k'.  These  keys  then 
act  as  pole-changers  on  their  respective  circuits;  k  reversing  the  battery  mb,  and  k', 

MB'. 

It  is  often  desirable  and  essential  to  know  the  manner  in  which  signals  are  pass- 
ing through  the  repeaters.  To  obtain  this  information,  readily,  the  arrangement  of 
apparatus  at  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  is  employed.  It  consists  of  a  polarized  re- 
lay PR"  a  WheatstDne  receiver  wr,  a  switch  h,  and  high  resistance  coils  l  l'.  These 
coils  have  a  resistance  of  about  20,000  ohms  each,  and  the  receiver,  wb,  is  wound  to 
about  1,000  ohms.  These  relays  and  high  resistances  are  tapped  on  to  the  main  cir- 
cuits as  shown  at  t,  t'. 

The  strips  of  the  switch  h  ^re  pivoted  in  the  center  and  are  mechanically  joined 
together  by  the  insulating  strip  x.  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  receiver  wr  is  tapped 
on  to  the  eastern  wire;  PR"tothe  western  wire.  Should  the  strip  x  be  thrown  to 
the  left  it  would  connect  wr  with  the  western,  and  pr"  with  the  eastern  wire. 

Owing  to  the  high  resistance  of  the,   so-called,  "  leak"  resistances  l,  l',  the 


FIG.  233. 


roova 


y^^- 


presence  of  the  instruments  pr  and  wr  is  not  noticeable  in  the  main  circuit,  but  suffi- 
cient current  is  diverted  from  the  main  line  to  operate  those  highly  sensitive  relays. 

pr"  is  furnished  with  a  local  circuit  and  sounder  and  when  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission is  sufficiently  slow  the  signals  are  received  on  the  sounder  s,  but  when  the 
speed  is  high  the  receiver  wr'  is  brought  into  service. 

The  relays  in  the  leak  are  not  differentially  wound,  hence  they  are  responsive 
to  the  reversals  of  polarity  of  the  home  battery,  but  are  not  responsive  to  the  reversals 
of  the  distant  battery,  even  although  it  may  be  undergoing  reversals. 

This  is  due  to  the  very  slight  change  of  potential  effected  by  the  distant  battery 
at  the  point  where  the  "  leak '-  is  connected  to  the  line  circuit.  This  statement  may 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  aid  of  Figs.  233  and   233a.     In  these  diagrams  the  re- 
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sistance  of  the  line  wire  is  represented  by  the  horizontal  line  l;  the  ^  slope  "  of  po- 
tential along  the  wire  by  the  line  e.  The  e.  m.  f.  at  each  end  is  assumed  to  be  loo 
volts.  In  Fig.  233,  when  the  positive  battery  at  a  is  to  the  line,  and  the  negative 
pole  is  connected  at  b,  the  fall  of  potential  may  be  shown  by  the  line  e.  The  leak  i! 
is  connected  at  the  point  indicated  and  a  current  flows  through  it  in  a  positive  di- 
rection. When  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery  at  b  is  placed  to  the  line,  the  point 
to  which  the  leak  1/  is  connected  at  a,  is  raised  slightly,  as  indicated  by*  the  dotted 
lines,  but  the  only  effect  of  this  is  to  increase  the  positive  current  flowing  through  the 
leak  from  the  battery  at  a. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  negative  battery  is  to  the  line  as  at  a,  Fig.   233a, 


FIG.  ajja. 
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the  direction  of  the  current  is  obviously  reversed  through  the  leak,  but  the  only  effect 
of  a  reversal  of  the  distant  battery,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  dotted  lines, 
will  be,  as  before,  to  increase,  in  a  negative  sense,  the  existing  potential  at  the  point 
to  which  the  leak  is  connected,  and  thus  again  to  increase  current  flowing  through  the 
leak. 

Thus,  as  stated,  the  effect  of  the  reversals  of  the  distant  battery  on  the  in- 
struments in  the  leak  will  only  be  to  slightly  increase  or  diminish  the  current  flowing 
therein,  while,  at  every  reversal  of  the  home  battery,  the  direction  of  the  current  iu 
the  leak  is  completely  changed. 

The  repeater  "  set "  is  provided  with  the  usual  duplex  outfit  of  rheostats  rr', 
condensers  c  c'  and  retarding  coils  r  r\  The  batteries  are  sometimes  provided  with  a 
device  for  ringing  an  alarm  should  they  become  short-circuited  through  the  relays. 

Actual  connections  wheatstone  repeater. — The  actual  connections  of  the 
Wheatstone  repeaters,  as  usually  arranged,  are  shown  in  Fig.  234.  The  apparatus  is 
generally  erected  on  a  large  base-board,  the  binding  posts  being  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  board  and  the  connecting  wires  under  the  board.  This  arrangement  much 
simplifies  the  setting  up  of  the  repeaters,  in  repeating  offices,  as  it  is  only  necessary 
to  bring  the  external,  main  and  local  batteries  and  line  wires  and  ground  wires,  to 
the  marked  binding  posts,  when  the  repeater  is,  virtually,  ready  for  service. 

In  Fig.  234,  beginning  at  the  binding  posts  i  and  2,  on  the  left  hand  side.  A  brass 
hook  connects  those  posts  together  when  the  repeaters  are  working.  When  it  is 
desired  to  work  the  apparatus  by  a  separate  Wheatstone  transmitter  the  hook  is  throwu 
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off,  m  in  the  flgare,  and  the  transmitter  connections  aru  studied  to  i>osts  i  and  a. 
Poets  J  and  4  are  arranged  for  an  "  extra  "  eondenscTj  if  une  shonlil  be  nucessary  for 
a  proper  balance.    In  that  case,  wires  from  tlie  condenser  arc   led  to  posts   3   and  4, 

when  tlie  eondenaer  will  Ihj  found  to  be   in  the 
projier   plaoe,   that  is^   praetieallj"   as  shown  in 

U^^m  I'^ig'  ^3^'      1^*^"^^  5  ^^  eonnuftL'ii  with  the   main 

y  N    /      ^  liut!  wire,   in  this  cast^  assmnoil  to  he  the  western 

J~J\  ^i::^rT~Z^  ^ vr'in^     Posts  6  and  7  are  eounueted,  resi>eetiveh% 

to  the  zinc  and  copper  pttles  of  the  main  line 
battery.  PostB  8  and  9  to  tht^  '/Aw^  and  eojiper 
poles  of  the  local  battery  of  tho  soninler  s  of  the 
leak  relay.  Posts  10  and  11  are  connected 
to  the  ground.  Posts  12  and  13  are  connected 
with  the  zinc  and  copper  jjoles  of  the  local 
liattery  of  the  soiukIlt  b'  of  the  leak  n^ceivcr. 
Posts  14  and  15  ar^^'  connectt^d,  respectively,  with 
the  7.1[vc  and  copper  jjolcs  of  tho  "  eai^t  ^'  main 
line  battery,  Poi^t  16  is  connected  with  the 
eastern  line  wire-  Po^tHi  17  and  18  are  provided 
for  an  extra,  or  third,  cuiuk'iiser.  Postsi  19  and  20 
arc  provided  for  tlie  liuseriion  iif  a  transmitter 
in  the  same  manner  as  posts  r  and  2,  desenbed. 

It  win  Vie  seen  that  the  instrumeias  of  tbc  western  set  are  a  ilupUcate  of  those  of 


I-'IG,   3^- 


the  eaatem  set    The  leak  relay, 

the  leak  receiver  (p  r"  and  WR  of 
Fig.  232)  and  the  switch  jc  are 
common  to  lK)th  seta,  eg  and  wo 
are  Ijoxcs,  each  containing  2  con- 
densers arranged  in  one  box  for 
<»ompactnetis_  The  kak  resistances 
arc  contained  in  boxes  as  marked 
and  are  fnrnished  with  switches  by 
which  the  coils  may  be  '*  opened  " 
whon  ^eqnire^L  E<i,  wg  are  differ- 
ential gahanomcters.  wx  and  EX 
are  r csi*!t;in  ce  boxes  c  ontaining 
separate  coils  for  the  artilieial  line 
jind  condenser  resistances*  These 
rheostats  arc  of  the  //ia/  pattern 
and  arc  shown  separately  in  Fig^ 
337.  WK  and  KK  are  i^mall 
base  boards  on  which  are  the  keys 
used  for  oonyersation,  and  a  3-point  switch  for  separating  the  western  and  eastern 
Bets.  This  key  and  switch  correspond  to  K  k'  and  s  s',  Fig.  232.  so  and  sg'  arc 
metal  segments  to  which  the  gi-oinid  wires  are  attached.       By   means   of  the    pings. 


WllEATSTOSE   REPEATER   HKTAV, 
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shown  inserted  in  the  center,  the  sets  may  be  speedily    disconnected    from  the 
ground. 

WR  and  EB,  Fig.  234,  are  the  Wheatstone  '* repeater"  relays. 


FIG.  337. 


DIAL  RHEOSTAT. 


The  routes  of  the  circuits,  when  arranged  for  working  "  through,*'  may  be  read- 
ily traced  by  the  small  figures  i  +  ;  1 — ;  2-|-,  2 — ;  etc.,  from  the  main  battery  posts^ 
up  to  the  split,  or  fork,  that  is  the  junction  of  the  main  and  artificial  wires,  whence 
the  circuits  may  be  further  traced  by  the  numbers  i3al,  13ml,  etc.,  referring  to 
"main  line  ^*  and  *' artificial  line,"  as  will  be  seen  on  examination. 

The  arrangement  of  two  condensers  in  one  box,  just  refeiTcd  to,  is  shown   sep- 
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arately  in  Fig.  239.  In  that  figure  the  brass  strip  is  in  two  parts,  s,  6,  each  part 
including  a  certain  number  of  plates.  Between  the  two  strips  the  wires  lead  to  a 
resistance  which  may  be  considered  as  corresponding  to  r^  in  Fig.  230. 

Wheatsione  repeater  relay. — It  is  obvious  that  the  "  repeating"  relays  used 
in  the  Wheatstone  automatic  repeaters  must  be  both  sensitive  and  easy  of  adjust- 
ment. Such  a  relay  is  that  shown  in  top  view  in  Fig.  236.  It  is  a  polarized  relay, 
wound  for  duplex  working,  pm  is  the  permanent  magnet,  which  magnetizes  the  ar- 
mature A  of  the  relay  in  the  same  manner  as  does  the  permanent  magnet  of  the  "  re- 
ceiver "  relay.  The  tops  of  the  two  bobbins  b  b'  are  shown.  The  core  of  each  mag- 
net is  supplied  with  pole-pieces  p  p'  between  which  the  armature  vibrates.  The  arma- 
ture is  adjusted  by  means  of  the  movable  contact  screws  me,  me'.    The  play  of  the 

FIG.  338.' 


armature  which  is  necessarily  very  small,  is  regulated  by  the  distance  between  the 
contact  points  c,  c'.  These  contact  screws  move  in  the  brass  supports  s,  s'.  This 
relay  is  adjusted  for  a  balance  in,  practically,  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  polar 
duplex  relay.  The  bobbins  and  armature  are  contained  within  a  cylindrical  brass 
frame,  except  near  the  top, where  a  tight-fitting  glass  cover  is  attached  to  exclude 
dust,  etc.  The  ends  of  the  contact  screws  extend  outside  of  the  frame  and  thus  are 
readily  accessible  for  adjustment  of  the  relay. 

Dial  rheostat. — The  adjustable  rheostat  generally  used  in  the  Wheatstone  au- 
tomatic system  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  is  of  the  dial  pattern.  It  is 
ehown,  theoretically,  in  Fig.  237.  h  and  u'  are  metal  hands  pivoted  in  the  center 
of  the  dial  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  movable  in  either  direction.  Around  the 
dial  are  metal  discs, on  any  one  of  which  an  end  of  h  and  u'  may  rest.  The  termi- 
nals of  the  resistance  coils  are  brought  to  these  discs,  as  shown.  The  external  con- 
nections are  made  at  the  binding  posts  bs,  bs'.  ^ 

The  sum  of  the  resistance  coils  on  the  left  hand  half  of  the  dial  amounts  to  400 
ohms,  as  indicated  by  figures,  each  coil  being  wound  to  40  ohms.  That  of  the  coils 
on  the  right,  4,000  ohms,  each  coil  being  wound  to  400  ohms.  There  is  also  an  extra 
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coil  EC,  on  the  left  of  the  dial  which  may  be  added  to  the  circuit,  when  required,  bj 
removing  plug  p. 

If,  as  in  the  figure,  the  hand  h'  rests  on  the  2,000  ohm  disc,  and  the  hand  h',  on 
the  1 20  ohm  disc,  there  will  be  a  total  resistance  of  2,120  ohms  in  circuit,  as  may 
be  found  by  tracing  the  route,  starting  from  the  2,000  ohm  disc,  from  which  the  cir- 
cuit then  passes  through  the  hands  h'  h  and  thence  to  the  120  ohm  disc,  thence  to, 
but  not  through  the  extra  coil  eo,  as  it  is  short-circuited  by  the  plug  p,  to  the  post 

BS. 

Fio.  240.  The    total  resistance     of 

2{^^  2,(fO  9Ki<^  a  box  as  that  shown  in 

y/^    UUUU    ^      /  VUUU     "S^  ohms,  but,  it  is,  of    course^ 

«**■  —  •m*'^  /\  ^  *"*    ^^^     imperative    that     this 

^V^      nOQO  /         \  0000    .y^^  particular  resistance  should 

^^OOUOCX  VJOCXJCX^  be    adhered  to.     This  form 

'C^O  COO  of  rheostat  is  very  conven- 

ient in  balancing  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  slip  the  hands  around  from  disc  to  disc  in  any  desired  direction 
until  a  balance  is  obtained. 

Wheatstonk  polamzed  re-  ^'°'  ^^  ^' 

J.AV.  —  The    actual    winding  ^-*.>-^^^2^ 

and  arrangement  of  the 
Wheatstone  relay  is  indicated 
in  Figs.  238,  239. 

This  relay,  as  already 
stated,  is  composed  of  two 
separate,  soft  iron  bai-s  b,  b'. 
Two  coils  of  200  ohms  each 
are  wound   on  each  bar,   the 

terminals  of  which   coils    are  ^€K^ 

brought  to  binding  posts  as  shown.  The  winding  is  aiTanged  to  cause  the  poles  that 
face  each  other,  of  the  magnets,  to  be  of  opposite  polarity.  For  example,  a  current 
which  would  tend  to  make  one  end,  ^,  of  bar  b,  a  south  pole,  would  make  the  end  b' 
of  b',  a  north  pole,  and  contrariwise.  The  manner  in  which  the  armature  of  the  relay 
is  placed  between  these  poles  has  already  been  shown. 

In  "  single  "  working  the  terminals  of  the  coils  are  frequently  arranged  so  as  to 
permit  placing  portions  of  the  coils  in  series  or  in  multiple,  for  the  purpose  of  min- 
imizing the  effects  of  "self-induction'*  which,  as  has  been  shown,  conduce  to  slower 
signaling,     {see  Self  Induction.) 

This  placing  of  the  coils  in  parallel,  it  will  be  understood,  effects  this  desired  re- 
sult by  putting  the  electromotive  forces  of  self  induction,  developed  in  the  respec- 
tive coife,  in  opposition  to  each  other,  as  indicated  by  arrows,  Fig's.  240,  240a,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  "extra  current  *'  is  very  measurably  diminished. 

To  connect  the  coils  in  multiple,  the  binding  posts    i,    2    and  3,   4  are   joined  by 
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metal  strips,  as  in  Fig.  238.  To  connect  in  series  the  posts  2,  3,  are  joined,  as  in  Fig* 
239.  When  connected  in  multiple  the  joint  resistance  of  the  coils  is  50  ohms.  When 
in  series  the  resistance  of  the  coils  from  post  i  to  post  4  is  200  ohms.  When  arranged 
in  series,  or  more  correctly,  in  this  instance,  multiple-series,  the  coils  are  connected,, 
virtually,  as  shown,  theoretically,  in  Fig.  240;  when  arranged  in  multiple  they  are 
connected  virtually  as  in  Fig.  240a. 

The  resort  to  the  multiple  connections  is  more  essential  in  the  case  of  "  single  '*^ 
wire  working,  especially  when  a  large  number  of  relays  are  in  the  circuit,  inasmuch 
as  the  total  "  extra  '*  current  of  the  coils  in  series  would  materially  affect  the  speed 
of  signaling.  Furthermore  the  diminution  of  the  total  resistance  of  the  circuit  by 
placing  the  coils  in  parallel  is  also  advantageous. 

"  EXTRA  CURRENT  "  MEUTRALizER. — ^Another  dcvice  for  diminishing- 
retardation  due  to  the  **  e^ra  current  *'  of  self  induction  employed  in  single  working  in 
the  Wheatstone  automatic  system,  consists  of  a  resistance  in  the  main  line  circuit 

shunting  the  terminals  of  a. 

condenser,    as    outlined     in 

SxricKs—^ *^g-   241,  in  which  pr  may 


FIG.    241. 


jp^        ^      ^    \  7^  represent  the  polarized  relay; 

\^    [^=1    y  R  a  resistance  wound  upon 


itself  to  prevent  ^magnetic 
^  effects,  and  o  a  (jondenser. 

The  object}  of  course,  in  using  this  resistance  is  to  get  the  necessary  difference  of 
potentials  at  the  terminals  of  the  condenser. 

As  the  current  of  discharge  from  a  condenser  is  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
set  up  by  the  charging  electromotive  force  it  will  be  understood  that  the  effect  of  the 
current  of  discharg'*  from  the  condenser  will  be  to  neutralize  the  current  of  self-in. 
duction  in  the  relay  at  the  moment  the  circuit  opens.  This  effect  is  indicated  by  the 
arrows  in  opposite  directions  in  the  figure. 

This  device  has  been  found  to  very  materially  increase  the  speed  of  transmission^ 


BALANClire  AND  ADJUSTING  WHBATSTbNB  APPARATUS,   ETC. 

In  taking  a  balance  on  the  Wheatstone  duplex  after  the  distant  station  has 
grounded,  dot  slowly  on  the  key  and  alter  the  resistance  in  the  rheostat  until  the 
galvanometer  is  not  affected.  Then,  to  get  a  static  balance,  after  the  distant  end  has 
cut  in,  run  an  alphabet  or  piece  of  old  slip  through  the  transmitter,  at  the  same  time 
having  the  distant  office  mn  his  transmitter,  and  adjust  the  static  compensating  con- 
densers and  the  retarding  coils  connected  with  them,  until  no  effect  is  noticeable  on 
the  signals  from  distant  end. 

The  part  of  the  Wheatstone  automatic  apparatus  requiring  most  care  is  the 
transmitter,  which,  to  do  successful  work  should  be  given  close  attention.  The  plat- 
inum pins  and  plates  on  the  battery  arms  of   the  levers  and   disc   d  shoidd   be   kept, 
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thoroughly  clean,  as  any  imperfections  of  contact  will  unsteady  the  outgoing  cur- 
rents and  cause  signals  t>  drop  at  the  distant  end.  The  slots  in  the  brass  extension 
from  the  framework  of  the  receiver,  which  admit  the  star- wheel  and  the  vertical  rods, 
should  be  cleaned  out  occasionally,  as  they  get  filled  up  with  paper  dust.  Should  the 
distant  office,  or  repeater  station,  complain  of  signals  dropping,  first  inquire  if  there 
is  any  indication  of  "bias.''  A  bias  will  be  indicated  by  the  needle  of  the  differ- 
ential galvanometer  at  the  receiving  station ;  that  is,  it  will  hang  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  of  zero;  or  the  bias  may  be  indicated  by  "  lines. "  or  "  drops,*'  as  the  case  may 
be,  on  the  paper  tape  of  the  receiver.  The  bias  is  due  to  uneven  duration  of  contacts 
at  the  disc  of  the  transmitter.  When  the  transmitter  is  working  at  high  speed  and 
the  duration  of  contacts  is  practically  unifonn,  the  pulsations  of  current  will,  owing 
to  their  rapidity  and  uniformity  of  strength,  not  noticeably  vibrate  the  needle  of 
the  galvanometer,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  inertia  of  the  needle,  that  is,  its  dis- 
position  to  remain  at  rest,  is  not  overcome — or,  in  other  wordfe,  before  it  can  respond 
to  the  impulse  to  move  in  one  direction  it  is  met  with  an  equal  impulse  to  move  in 
the  other  direction.  But,  when,  by  reason  of  an  uneven  contact  at  the  transmitter, 
the  current  from  one  pole  of  the  battery  is  of  longer  dui-ation  than  that  of  the  other 
pole,  the  needle  obeys  the  more  prolonged  impulse  and  tends  to  hang  to  one  side  of 
zero,  as  before  stated. 

If  the  distant  end  reports  a  bias  it  can  generally  be  remedied  by  moving  the  lop 
oollet  to  the  right  for  marking,  and. to  the  left  for  spacing,  or  by  moving  the  collet  on 
the  bottom  rod,  to  the  left  for  marking,and  to  the  right  for  spacing.  This  is,  of  course, 
assuming  that  all  transmitters  are  connected  up  alike  which,  as  a  rule,  is  the  case. 
The  collets  can  be  adjusted  by  moving  them  forward  or  backward,  on  their  respective 
rods  or  shafts,  and  to  obtain  their  correct  position  a  *'  blank  *'  slip  should  be  passed 
through  the  transmitter,  when,  if  the  collets  are  in  correct  position,  they  will  not 
move  the  disc  of  the  pole-changer.  The  collets  are  kept  immovable  after  adjustment 
by  tightening  up  the  adjoining  set  screws  on  the  collet  rods. 

If  complaint  of  bias  is  still  made,  although  reversals  be  properly  received  at  the 
distant  end,  and  if  the  home  perforated  slip  is  in  gauge,  that  is,  with  the  star- wheel, 
it  is  possible  that  the  upright  rods  of  the  rocking  beam  may  not  be  in  proper 
position. 

If  your  signals  drop  at  the  distant  station,  the  stop  screws,  or  pins,  may  be  too  far 
to  the  left,  and  one  or  both  should  be  worked  back  a  little  to  the  right.  Should  the 
distant  station  complain  of  receiving  "lines  '^  or  "markings,*'  the  stop  screws  should 
be  moved  to  the  left;  or  the  jockey  roller  may  require  a  little  adjustment.  The  said 
dropping  of  signals  may  also  be  due  to  too  much  pressure  of  roller.  If  the  signals 
run  to  lines  the  jockey  roller  may  require  letting  down  somewhat.  Sometimes  the 
springs  s,  s,  Fig.  224,  which  push  the  collet  rods  h,  h'  forward,  may  require  strength- 
ening. 

To  all  of  the  Wheatstone  apparatus,  as  in  the  case  gf  the  quadruplex  apparatnSi 
and,  perhaps,  more  so,  on  account  of  the  greater  speed  at  which  the  former  is 
worked,  as  well  as  the  greater  complication  of  the  machinery,  much  attention  should 
be  paid.  The  contact  points  especially  should  be  kept  bright  and  free  from  dust,  etc, 
and  the  local  and  main  batteries  should  be  kept  up  to  a  high  standard  of  excellence. 
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The  number  of  gravity  celle  actually  employed  and  foand  necessary  on  Wheat* 
8tone  duplex  circuits  of,  say,  400  to  440  miles  in  length  is  from  150  to  175  of  each 
polarity;  that  is  150  positive  and  150  negative. 

The  Wheatstone  automatic  duplex  system  is  now  in  pretty  general  use  on  the 
wires  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.  There  are  at  least  nine  long  circuits 

at  present  in  operation;  the  longest  being  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco, 2,600  miles, 
and  on  which,  4  sets  of  repeaters  are  employ*>d.  The  repeating  stations  are  at  Omaha, 
Cheyenne,  Ogden  and  Reno. 

The  speed  at  which  signals  are  transmitted  over  these  long  circuits  varies  with 
the  conductivity  and  general  conditions  of  the  wire.  The  speed  maintained  on  the 
New  York — Chicago, duplex  circuit— i,ooa  miles,  on  which  is  used  a  hard-drawn  cop- 
per wire,  having  a  resistance  of  4  ohms,  per  mile,  is  from  150  to  200  words,  per  min- 
ute. 


AUTOMATIC    FAC-SIMILE    TELEGRAPHY. 

Fac-simile  telegraphy  relates  to  the  transmission  and  reproduction,  at  a  distance, 
of  characters,  symbols,  or  pictures. 

There  are  two  general  methods  by  which  this  has  been  accomplished,  namely,  an 
electro-chemical  and  an  electro-magnetic  method. 

In  electro-chemical  methods  the  characters,  etc.,  to  be  transmitted  are,  as  a 
rule,  prepared,  in  some  form  of  insulating  ink,  upon  a  metallic  base,  such  as  a  strip  of 
tin-foil.  At  the  receiving  station  a  strip  of  chemically  prepared  paper,  cor- 
responding in  dimensions  to  that  of  the  tin  foil,  is  used.  The  lin-foil  and  paper 
strips  are  respectively  connected  in  a  circuit,  practically,as  are  the  paper  strips  of  the 
chemical  automatic  systems,  already  described,  and  means  are  provided  whereby  the 
characters  are  reproduced  on  the  prepared  paper  by  the  electrical  decomposition  of 
the  components  of  the  solution  in  which  the  receiving  paper  strip  had  been  pre  • 
viously  inmiersed. 

In  electro-magnetic  methods,  the  characters  to  be  transmitted  are  sometimes  em- 
bossed on  card-board,  which  is  then  placed  on  a  suitable  cylinder.  A  blank  card  is 
placed  on  a  similar  cylinder  at  a  receiving  station.  The  cylinders  at  both  ends  of 
the  circuit  are,  by  any  suitable  means,  synchronously  rotated,  spirally.  A  light  lever, 
controlling  the  contact  points  of  a  circuit,  is  placed  over  the  transmitting  card. 
As  the  cylinder  is  rotated  and,  at  the  same  time,  moved  laterally,  the  lever  is  raised 
and  lowered  as  it  passes  over  the  embossings,  with  the  result  that,  as  it  does  so,  the 
circuit  is  alternately  made  and  broken.  These  makes  and  breaks  of  the  circuit  at 
the  transmitter  are  caused  to  actuate  a  pen  supplied  with  ink,  attached  to  the  arma- 
ture of  an  electro-magnet  in  the  circuit  at  the  receiving  station ;  the  arrangement  of 
the  lever  being  such  that  when  the  circuit  is  broken  the  pen  rests  on  the  card  on  the 
receiving  cylinder;  while,  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  the  pen  is  lifted  from  the  card. 
Consequently,  there  is  reproduced,  in  ink,  on  the  receiving  card,  by  these  makes  and 
breaks,  a  practical  fac-simile  of  the  embossings  on  the  transmitting  card.  The  em- 
bossings on  the  latter  card  may  be  made  by  a  thick  ink  traced  on  the  paper  by  a 
eoitable  pen  or  brush.    Evidently,  the  arrangement  described  could  be  reversed,  and 
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thij  openings  and  closinge  of  the  circuit  be  caused  by  holesi  depressions  or  "  etchings^* 

in  the  paper* 

TH^  DENlflON   FAC  SIMILE   TELEGRAPH   SYSTEM. 

An  electro-chemical  fac-simile  system  now  employed  in  this  country  is 
shown  theoretically  in  Fig,  242,  in  which  t  is  the  transmitter,  r,  the  receiver.  TTiese 
instmments,  it  is  Been,  are  ni^arly  similar  in  general  construction.  Each  consists  of  a 
j>olai'ized  rc'lay  prj  vu%  the  function  of  each  of  which  is  to  cause  the  vibration  of  the 
arms  a,  a\  which  are  attached,  au  iiidtcated,  to  the   ai-matures  of  the   respective  re 

F[G.    242. 
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lays.  The  amplitude  of  the  vibration  of  the  aims  is  regulated  by  the  stop  screws  s,  s; 
s'  s'.  Tliesu  relays  are  in  a  oommou  circuit  c',  in  which  circuit  rapid  reversals  of 
polarity  are  produced  by  a  ^'generater''  d;  in  this  case  a  small  alternating  current 
dynamo  tnacliiiie,  diiven  by  any  suitable  motor.  Being  in  the  same  circuit  the  relays 
will  cause  tiieir  armatures  and,  eonse<piently,  the  long  arms,  a,  a/   to  vibrate  in  unison. 

At  the  IranHraitter,  p  is  a  strip  of  tin-foil  on  which  characters  are  traced  with 
insulating  ink.  The  foil  ie  caused  t^^  pass  over  and  through  a  suitable  roller  and  guide. 
'ITie  clicmkally  prepared  paper  at  the  receiver  is  also  passed  over  a  roller  and  a  plat- 
inum plate  y\ 

A  circuit  c  in  j^rovidetl  for  the  transmission  and  reproduction  of  the  characters. 
The  circuit  jiaases  from  cartli  at  t  to  the  earth  at  R.  A  small  contact  needle  n  is 
arranged  on  tiie  arm  a'  nf  the  tranemiilcr,  as  shown.  Tliis  needle  normally  rests  on 
the  ttti-foih  A  fltylnii,  or  pen  ft\  }a  wiinihirly  arranged  on  the  arm  a*  of  the  receiver. 
Delicate  spirrd  springs,  suitably  arratigud,  hold  the  needle  and  pen  snugly  against  the 
tin- foil  and  paper.  The  transmitting  bat terj'-,  b,  at  t,  is  normally  short-circuited  by 
the  arm  a  and  the  lin-foilj  via  thr  nt-^edle  n\  consequently,  at  such  a  time,  no  current 
pasaes  to  line.  When,  however,  the,  needle  n  rests  on,  or  passes  over,  the  insulated 
ink,  the  short-circuit  is  broken  and  a  rveurd  is  made  on  the  prepare*!  pa|>er  at  the    re- 
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ceiver.  The  operation  of  the  apparatus  will  be  readily  understood.  At  a  ^ven  sig-" 
nal  the  transmitter  and  receiver  are  set  in  motion.  As  before  stated,  the  arms  are 
caused  to  vibrate  synchronously.  (The  vibrations  occur  at  the  rate  of  about  1,500,  per 
minute.)  At  the  same  time  the  tin-foil  at  the  transmitter,  and  the  paper  at  the  re- 
ceiver are  caused  to  move  forward  at  a  practically  equal  rate  of  speed.  Since  current 
will  only  flow  in  the  circuit  c  when  the  needle  of  the  transmitter  is  passing  over  the 
insulating  ink,  and  as  the  record  is  only  made  at  the  receiver  when  current  is  flowing, 
and,  further,  as  the  pens  at  t  and  b  are  always  at  corresponding  points  of  the  tin-foil 


and  paper,  respectively,  it  results  that  there  will  be  reproduced  on  the   chemical  paper 
a  fac-simile  of  the  characters  placed  on  the  tin-foil. 

In  Fig.  242a  the  transmitter  t  and  receiver  r  are  shown,  as,  in  practice,  th^y  ^re 
combined  on  one  base.  11  is  a  switch  which  is  normally  in  a  middle  position  as  re- 
gards the  slot  in  which  it  moves.  When  in  this  position  an  electric  bell  is  included 
in  the  circuit  of  the  relays.  The  act  of  depressing  the  handle  of  h,  at  either  end, 
by  throwing  in  the  battery,  taps  the  bell,  indicating  that  a  message  is  to  be  sent, 
whereupon  the  distant  station  lifts  up  his  switch,  thereby  placing  his  receiver  in  the 
circuit.  When  desired  the  bell  may  be  operated  for  code  signaling  in  the  trans- 
mission of  short  messages. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

WRITING   TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS. 

Writingj  or  autographioj  telegniph  systems  may  be  distinguished  from  automatic 
faC'»inilU'  telegmph  systi^niA  in  that  the  former  systems  electrically  transmit  and  record 
{svc-similL'8  of  letters,  or  characters,  while  they  are  being  formed  by  the  stylus,  or  pen  of 
the  traQsmitter,  in  the  hands  of  an  operator.    Ordinarily,  autograph  telegraph  systems 
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ROUERTSON  TRANSMITTER. 


ROBERTSON  RSCBIVSR. 


Bimply  reproduce  in  fac-simile  the  writings  or  sketches  which  have  been  previously  pre- 
jiannl  uii  a  conducting  surface  j  as  iu  the  case  of  the  Denison  fac-simile  telegraph,  herein 
described, 

Thu  firet  to  invent  a  telegraph  system  which  would  reproduce  electrically  the 
hand- writing  of  the  operator,  simultaueously  with  the  writing,  was  Mr.  E.  A,  Cowper, 
of  England. 

Tlie  principle  of  operation  of  tl^c  writing  telegraph  is  th-at  of  "  comiK>unding  the 
movements  of  :i  point,  in  two  dinK^tioos,  the  one  at  an  angle  to  the  other,  the  actual 
movement  of  tht*  point  being  the  resultant  of  the  two  movements'.'  {S^^  Galvanomet- 
ers). 

The  operation  of  the  receiving  pen  depends,  primarily,  upon  variations  of  the  mag^ 
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netio  strength  of  two  electro-magnets,  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  which 
variations  produce  changes  in  their  magnetic  fields,  in  which  an  armature,  to  which  the 
receiving  pen  is  attached,  is  placed,  and  to  which  changes  the  armature  is  free  to  re- 
spond. Each  of  said  magnets  is,  in  practice,  placed  in  a  separate  circuit.  The  vari- 
ation of  the  current  strength  in  the  circuits,  which  effects  the  fluctuations  in  the  mag- 
netic fields,  is  brought  about  by  means  of  a  stylus  which,  when  moved,  as  in  the  act  of 
writing  with  an  ordinary  pen,  causes  variations  in  the  resistance  of  the  respective  cir- 
cuits. The  transmitter  employed  by  Mr.  Cowper  consisted  of  a  stylus  which  was  caused 
to  slide  over  contact  points,  thereby  cutting  in  or  cutting  out  resistance  coils. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  J.  Hart  Robertson  devised  a  transmitter  which,  when  moved  as 
in  writing,  varied  the  resistance  of  the  circuit  by  varying  the  pressure  on  two  series  of 
carbon  discs,  each  of  which  series  was  in  a  separate  circuit. 

This  arrangement  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  more  uniform  and 
gradual  variation  in  the  resistance  of  the  circuits  than  had  previously  been  obtained, 
and  was  found  to  work  successfully  in  practice.  The  receiver  now  used  by  the  Writing 
Telegraph  Company,  now  to  be  described,  is  also  due  to  Mr.  Robertson. 

WRinNO  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY   SYSTEM. 

The  Robertson  transmitter  and  receiver  are  shown  in  Fig's.  243  and  244.  In 
practice  these  instruments  are  enclosed  in  one  box. 

THE  ROBERTSON  TRANSMITTER. — This  transmitter,  T  in  Fig.  243,  consists  of  two  se- 
ries of  thin  discs  of  carbon  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  £ach  series  is  made 
up  of  30  discs,  each  disc  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick, 
placed  side  by  side,  within  a  hard  rubber  receptacle  c  or  c'.  r  is  a  vertical  rod  which 
ic  supported  at  its  lower  end  on  a  flexible  wire.  Apertures  are  made  in  the  hard  rub- 
ber receptacles  through  which  an  end  of  each  series  of  discs  may  be  reached  by  short 
projections  from  the  rod  r.  The  rod  r  extends  upwards  and  passes  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  cover  of  the  box,  not  shown  in  the  figure,  where  it  is  flexibly  connected  to 
an  attachments,  resembling  an  ordinary  stylus.  The  opening  is  of  such  a  size  as  to 
permit  only  a  limited  motion  of  the  point  of  the  stylus  in  any  direction.  Any  motion 
of  the  rod  r  causes  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  projections  against  the 
ends  of  the  discs,  the  pressure  increasing  according  to  the  extent  of  the  motion  towards 
the  discs.    The  normal  pressure  of  each  series  of  discs  is  adjusted  by  screws  x  x'. 

THE  ROBERTSON  RECEIVER. — The  receiver,  Fig.  244,  consists  of  two  electro-magnets 
H,  h',  also  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Each  magnet  has  an  armature  a,  a', 
of  peculiar  construction.  The  armatures  are  magnetically  insulated  from  each  other, 
being  joined  together  by  a  brass  strip.  These  armatures  are  supported  by  the  rod  r', 
which  latter  rests  on  a  flexible  wire,  as  shown.  This  rod  also  rises  through  an  opening 
in  the  cover  of  the  box  and  carries  at  its  top  aloosely  pivoted,  hollow  cylinder  ?,  as 
shown.  This  cylinder  holds  an  ink  which  supplies  the  pen  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cyl- 
inder. The  pen  rests  loosely  on  a  strip  of  paper.  The  rod  r'  carries,  about  noddway,  an 
inverted  thimble  t',  which  moves  freely  in  a  pot  o  containing  glycerine.  The  pot  is 
supported  by  the  framework.  The  function  of  this  device  is  to  steady  the  motion  of 
the  rod  and,  consequently,  the  pen.  Without  this  device  the  writing  is  found  to  bo 
wavering.    The  operation  of  the  transmitter  and  receiver  will  be  described  presently- 
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ROBERTSON   WRITING  TELBGRAPH — CONNECTIONS. 

A  theoretic  diagi-am  of  this  writing  telegraph  system  is  given  in  Fig.  245.  d,  d' 
are  the  series  of  carbon  discs  of  the  transmitter  t.  m  m'  are  the  electro-magnets  of  the 
receiver.  The  series  of  discs  d  is  in  circuit  with  the  magnet  m  ;  the  series  d',  vrith 
the  magnet  m'.  Each  circuit  has  a  battery  b,  b'.  The  vertical  rod  of  the  transmitter  is 
indicated  by  r;  the  projections  which  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  carbon  discs  by  <r  ^'; 
the  rod  and  armatures  of  the  receiver  by  r'  and  a  a'. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  carbon  varies  under  pressure,  the 
resistance  decreasing  as  the  pressure  is  increased.  This  fact,  as  previously  remarked, 
is  availed  of  in  this  system,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  discs  just  described  is  chosen 
to  obtain  the  greatest  variation  with  a  minimum  of  pressure.    Each  disc  of  each  series 

FIO.  245. 
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has  a  resistance,  under  a  pressure  of  8  lbs.,  of  about  2  ohms. 

The  two  circuits  employed  in  this  system  are  practically  separate  from  each 
other. 

When  the  apparatus  is  at  rest  the  projections  e  e'  on  the  rod  r  of  the  transmitter 
(Fig  243)  press  equally  against  their  respective  discs.  Consequently,  an  equal  current 
flows  through  both  circuits,  and  the  magnets  at  the  receiver  are  equally  attracted. 
When  the  pressure  is  increased  on  each  series  of  discs,  equally,  the  increase  of  current 
in  each  circuit  is  uniform,  and  the  attractive  force  of  each  magnet  moves  the  armature 
forward  diagonally,  between  them.  A  uniform  decrease  of  pressure  permits  an  oppo- 
site backward  motion  of  the  armature.  When  one  projection,  say,  e  is  caused  to  press 
more  strongly  against  its  disc  d,  by  reason  of  a  ])articular  movement  of  the  handle  of 
the  transmitter,  the  resistance  of  its  circuit  c  is  decreased,  while  that  of  the  other  cir- 
cuit c'  is  diminished  by  the  increase  of  resistance  due  to  a  reduced  pressure  on  the  discs 
d'.  This  produces  a  variation  in  the  current  strength,  and  causes  an  increased  attrac- 
tion of  the  armature  a  of  the  receiver,  which  armature  is  attracted  towards  its  magnet, 
carrying  with  it  the  rod  r'  and  its  pen ;  but,  as  the  magnet  m'  still  continues  to  exert 
some  attraction  on  armature  a'  the  motion  of  the  rod  will  be  more  or  less  in  a  curve, 
depending  on  the  attractive  power  of  the  respective  magnets. 
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Ill  the  act  of  transmitting  a  message  by  tliis  system,  the  sender  takes 
hold  of  the  handle  of  the  transmitter  and  proceeds  to  write  in  the  ordinary  way,  except 
that  the  letters  are,  as  it  were,  made  one  over  the  other.     The  movements  of  the  rod 

B,caasing  one  or  other  or  both  of  the  projections  e  e 
to  press  against  the  end  of  the  discs,  or  to  be  with- 
drawn therefrom,  the  resistance  of  the  circuits  is  de- 
creased or  increased  in  the  manner  described ;  the 
result  being  that  the  motions  of  the  transmitting 
I  rod  R  are  repeated  by  the  point  of  the  pen  of  the 
^  receiver,  which  pen  thus  traces,  oh  the  paper  moving 
under  it,  the  letters  formed  at  the  transmitters. 

A  specimen  of  the  writing  thus  received  is 
given  in  Fig.  246.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  words 
are  not  separated  by  an  actual  break  in  the  line. 
Arrangements  could  be  devised  to  effect  this  result^ 
but  it  is  not  thought  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  adding  the  necessary  apparatus. 

THE   ETHERIDGE  TRANSMITTER. — A   later  form  of 

transmitter,  due  to  Mr.  Etheridge,  which  is,  in  a 
measure,  a  return  to  first  principles,has  recently  been 
introduced.  It  is  shown  separately  in  Fig.  247.  In 
this  figure,  d  is  a  plate,  even  with  the  surface  of  the 
enclosing  box  and  supported  by  the  standard  h.  s 
is  a  portion  of  the  pen,  or  stylus,  that  is  held  by  the 
one  using  the  instrument  in  writing.  It  is  flexibly 
attached  to  the  rod  r,  the  latter  being  supported  on 
a  slender,  flexible  rod  r,  shown  in  Fig.  248.  Nor- 
mally, the  upper  end  of  the  rod  r.  Fig.  247,  is  drawn 
into  the  notch  w  by  a  retractile  spring  rs.  In  this 
form  of  transmitter  the  carbon  discs  are  replaced 
by  two  series  of  resistance  coils  contained  within 
suitable  receptacles  bc.  The  terminals  of  one  set  of 
coils  are  brought  to  upright  metal  strips  s  s  s,  etc.,  and  those  of  the  other  set  to  s'  s' 
8',  etc.  These  sets  of  stripe  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  as  shown.  The 
rod  R  carries  a  '*  pressure  "  block  b,  on  whose  sides  are  the  set  screws  c,  c'.  On  the  upper 
end  of  each  terminal  strip  a  platinum  contact  point  is  soldered;  and  opposite  these 
contact  points,  narrow,  flat  contact  bars  cb  and  cb'  are  placed ;  and  are  so  arranged  as 
to  be  easily  brought  into  contact  with  the  terminal  contact  points,  ss;  s's'  etc,  by  the 
movements  of  the  pressure  block  b. 

The  theoretical  arrangment  of  the  coils  and  strips  is  shown  in  Fig.  249. 
The  flexible  strips  cb  cb'  are  supported  at  x  x\  respectively.  On  each  con- 
tact bar  a  sharp  projection  p  p'  is  fixed,  opposite  the  set  screw  c  c',  on  the  pressure 
block.  R  is  the  top  of  the  rod  which  carries  the  block  b.  The  resistance  coils  of  the 
transmitter,  whose  terminals  are  connected  with  the  contact  tongues  s,  s',  etc.,  are 
si  1  own  as  at  rc  rc'.    The  coils  bc,  ^,  ^,  d,  etc.,  are  so  arranged  that  when  the  contact 
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bar  CB  is  pressed  by  the  block  b  against  the  contact  tongues,  the  said  coils  are  placed 
in  muhiiil(\  Similarly,  the  coils  bc',  b\  c\  d*^  etc.,  are  placed  in  multiple  when  the 
contact  liar  ch'  ia  prea§t'd  against  them. 

This  will,  perhaps,  b<*  more  evident  by  reference  to  Fig.  250,  in  which  one  set  of 
coile  is  shown  detached, and  theoretically.     The  coils  of  each  series  are  graded  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  rcfti stance;  the  coils  of  least  resistance  being  nearest  the  receiver; 
the  coils  of  higliest  rosis^tjincc  being  nearest  the  "  ground.** 
Referring,  **giiiJU  to  Fig.  249. 
Normally,  the  end  eoils  bc  bc'  and  the  end  wires  z  z'  are  in  the  main  circuit. 

FIG.  24S.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  of  the  coils  is   to 

obtain  a  uniform  and  gradual  change  in  the  strength 
of  current  as  the  coils  are  cut  in  or  out  of  the  circuit 
by  the  movements  of  the  pressure  block. 

To  prevent  sparking  at  the  tongues  the  intermediate 
coils  I,  2,  3,  etc;  i',  2',  3',  etc.,  are  interpolated,  as 
shown.  The  resistance  of  coil  i  is  made  equal  to  coil 
b\  coil  2  to  coil  r,  and  so  on.  Likewise  the  resistance 
of  coil  i'  is  made  equal  to  coil  b'\  that  of  the  coil  2'  to 
coil  c'  etc.  Thus  when,  for  instance,  the  contact  bar 
CB  is  pressed  against  the  tongue  contact  s,  the  coil 
I  is  practically  short-circuited  by  the  contact  bar, 
while,  by  the  same  contact,  as  just  stated,  the  coils  bc 
and  b  are  placed  in  multiple.  When  the  contact  bar 
CB  is  released  the  contact  is  broken  at  s^  and  the  coil 
1  ia  again  inB4?rtecl  in  the  circuit,  thereby  affording  a  path  for  "  extra "  current  that 
may  be  aet  \\\i  in  the  eoil   at  the  moment  of  the  break  of  contact. 

In  practice  there  are  14  contact  tongues  and  13  pairs  of  coils  on  each  series, 
and  these  are  found  to  be  ample  to  provide  a  sufficiently  gradual  variation  of  current 
Btrength  in  the  (■ir<niU  fur  thu  proper  operation  of  the  receiver.  There  is  also  an  extra 
coil,  namely,  ^vz  or  uc',  tcraied  the  balancing  coil,  the  function  of  which  will  be  seen 
shortly* 

It  having  been  found  in  the  practice  of  this  system  that  a  variation  of  current 
Btrength  from  ,03  j  to  .090  ampere  gives  a  very  satisfactory  movement  of  the  receiving 
pen,  the  to  till  resistanee  of  the  transmitter  coils  necessary  to  produce  that  variation 
ifl  calenlated  and  emiiloyed.  For,  instance,  assuming  the  resistance  of  a  circuit,  including 
the  iiiHtrnments,  lu  be  lou  ohms,  and  the  internal  resistance  of  a  gravity  battery  to  be 
27.5  ohras,  an  electro-motive  force  of  11.77  volts  will  be  necessary  to  give  the  required 

maximnm  current;  that   iw, L'iZi =  0.90  ampere. 

100  +  27.5 

Having  thii^  maximum  current  on  the  circuit,  the  resistance  necessary'  to  reduce 
it  to  .032  ampere,  is  c:il*  iilated.  Thus,  by  ohms  law  •^.\rH=368  ohms.  Then,  from  this 
36S  ulims  the  rei^istanre  of  the  line  and  battery  is  deducted,  giving  240  ohms;  which 
will  fie  the  maxinmm  resistance  necessary  to  be  introduced  in  the  circuit  by  the 
tranemitler.  That  is  to  say,  the  maximum  resistance  of  the  transmitter  will  be,  iu 
this  eaee,  240  ohms, and  it  will  vary  from  that  to  nothing. 

Tile  next  step  ia  then  to  so  aiTange  the  resistances  of  the   coils  of  the  transmitter^ 
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that  they  shall  give  a  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  current  from  the  maximum  to  the  min- 
imum, and  vice  versa. 

To  ascertain  the  respective  values  of  the  coils  for  this  purpose  ]$ir.  Etheridge 
prefers  the  following  method,  which  will  doubtless  be  of  utility  to  others  in  arriving 
at  analogous  results. 

A  tnie  elliptic  curve  ia 
constructed  and  its  vertical 
line  A,  Fig.  250a,  is  divided 
into  as  many  equal  sectiona 
as  there  are  contacts  that  go 
to  make  up  the  ''  rise  and 
fall,"  that  is,  13.  The  base 
line  B  is  divided  into  as  many 
sections  as  there  are  units 
of  resistance  in  the  transmit, 
ter,  namely,  in  this  instance^ 
240.  Horizontal  lines  are  then 
drawn  from  each  section  on 
vertical  a  to  the  curve  c* 
Vertical  lines  are  then  drop- 
ped, from  the  point  of  inter- 
section of  the  horizontal  liuea 
with  the  curve,  to  the  base. 
The  points  at  which  those 
touch  B  will  indicate  the 
gradual  resistances  neces- 
sary to  be  secured  at  the  ton- 
gues of  the  transmitter. 

For  example,  in  a  transmit- 
ter consisting  of  240  ohms, 
to  reduce  the  strength  of 
current  from  maximum  to 
minimum,  the  resistances 
necessary  to  be  consecutively 
inserted  in  the  circuit  by  the 
transmitter  are  found  to  be  in 
ohms,  o;  i;  3.5;  7.5;  M;  2t;  32.5;  45;  60.5;  80;  106.5;  139;  240. 

The  resistances  of  the  respective  coils  to  produce  the  desired  "gradual"  resistance,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  250.  Thus  the  resistance  of  d  is  240;  that  of  c  330.25  ohms,  and  the  joint 
resistance  of  d  and  c  is  139  ohms.  Again  the  resistance  of  d  is  445'75  ohms  and  the 
joint  resistance  oi  b  c  dis  106.5  ohms,  and  so  on  to  «,  or  zero. 

As,  however,  for  the  reasons  given,  intermediate  coils  are  placed  in,  so  to  speaks 
double  multiple  with  the  coils  ^,  ^,  //,  etc.,  the  total  resistance  of  the  transmitter  at 
rest  is  found  to  be  more  than  240  ohms,  for  it  will  be  observed,  by  reference  to 
Fig.  249  that  the  coil  i  is  placed  in  the  circuit  be/ore  the  coil  b. 
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To  ascertain  wbat  this  total  resistance  is,the  circuit  of  the  transmitter  is  meaa- 
lirtfd  from  J^  to  z;  which  having  been  done  the  value  of  a  resistance  such  as  bc,  which, 

when  placed  in  multiple  with  the  other  coils,  will  restore 
the  resistance  to  240  ohms,  is  calculated.  In  this  case  it 
is  found  to  be  440  ohms,  which  is,  consequently,  the  value 
of  the  resistance  placed  in  the  balancing  coils. 


FIG*    250. 
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WRITING   TELBGR^LPH   CENTRAL  OFFICE. 

In  Fig.  251a  diagram  of  the  central  office  and  subscribers 
office  arrangements  of  the  writing  telegraph  system  is 
given. 

At  a  subscriber's  office  SO,  the  entire  equipment  is  in- 
cluded in  one  box.  r  is  the  rod  of  the  transmitter.  c 
0'  may  represent  the  coils  of  the  transmitter,  m,  m'  are 
the  receiver  magnets.  A  is  the  rod  carrying  the  writing 
pen,  the  armatures  of  which  are  not  Rhown  in  this 
figure,  a  a'  are  extra  armatures  placed  below  the  pole- 
faces  //of  the  cores  of  the  magnets.  a  a'  have  a 
common  lever  l,  pivoted  at  x.  This  lever  has  two  ex- 
tensions E  e'.  e'  extends  to  the  *f an*'  or  '*fly"  of  the  clock- 
work timt  o]>enitofi  ih<-'  ]i-iper-f ceding  mechanism.  The  extension  b  is  made  a  part 
of  uiit^  of  the  circuits  of  tbo  system  and  assists  in  opening  or  closing  that  circuit  at 
the   point  cp,   aa   will    bo  «•».  350 «• 

eri>lftinftl,  when  its  nrma-  ^^ 

turef*  a  a'  sire  rittrautud    or 
released. 

Xoriii filly  the  top  of  the 
traiismittin-  rod  R  rests 
against  two  contact  points 
p,  p,  being  held  there  l>y  a 
retraetile  S|>riiig  rk.  'I'he&e 
contact  points  are  respee- 
lively  connect cd,  electrical- 
ly, to  one  of  the  main  cir- 
cuits. There  is  anotlur 
contact  point  kp,  adjacent 
to  R  and  .igaiTist  which  it 
may  be-plriced.  ep  m  eon 
nee  ted  hy  a  wire,  f, 
with  the  circuit  of  magnet  m,  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line.  Normally  that  wire  is 
open  at  ep. 

In  the  central  office  CO,  n',  Nare  annunciators,  w  w'  are  wedges  capable  of  being 
Inserted  in  tiie  recejitaeles^  or  spring-jacks  J  J.  The  metallic  tube  w  of  the  wedge  is 
inijnhted  from  the  rod  w'  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  Where  thus  indicated  the  me- 
tallic surface   w  makes   contact  with  the  metallic  sleeve/;   the   rod  w'  making  oon- 
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tact  with  the  horizontal  jack.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  the  equiyalent  of 
the  split  plugs  and  tubular  plugs  shown  in  "  loop  switch  ''  diagrams,  elsewhere.  The 
annunciators  are  connected  by  wire  to  the  sleeve  y;  the  metal  pin  w'  with  the  hori- 
:zontal  jack.  The  wedges  w,  w  are  connected  with  batteries  b,  b'  in  the  manner  shown. 
Each  subscriber's  circuit,  which  is  a  duplicate  of  that  shown  at  SO,  is  similarly 
■connected  with  a  spring-jack  j  in  the  central  office  and,  at  rest,  the  apparatus  and  con- 
nections at  the  subscriber's  office  and  the  central  office  are  as  outlined  in  the  figure. 


At  such  times  it  will  be  seen  that  the  circuit  of  magnet  m,  SO,  ia  open  at  ep  and 
cp  and  the  transmitter  coils  c,  c'  are  short-circuited  by  the  wires  via  the  contacts  p  p,' 
and  the   transmitter  rod,  which  is  connected  directly  to  "  ground.  " 

When  a  subscriber  desires  to  communicate  with  another  subscriber  on  the  same 
system  he  takes  the  handle  of  the  transmitter  and  places  it,  for  a  moment,  in  the 
notch  EP  to  the  right.     (Shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  247.) 

Tliis  completes  a  circuit  from  the  ground  at  SO  to  the  ground  at  CO,  via  the  an- 
nunciator N  and  the  small  battery  nb.  This  attracts  the  annunciator  armatu]::^)  re- 
leasing its  shutter,  and  ringing  a  call  bell. 

The  central  office  is,  of  course,  equipped  with  a  transmitter  and  receiver  which 
lie  uses  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  the  subscriber.  Having  learned  them,  he  inserts 
the  wedges  w,w  in  the  receptacles  j,j  '^.onnected  with  the  desired  subscriber's  office  (as, 
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for  instauce,  2nd  SO  in  the  figure,)  thereby  completing  the  circuit  of  m'  via  the  pins 
w*  and  battery  b'  and  jacks  w ,  whereby,  the  armature  a\  and  the  lever  l,  are  attracted. 
This  ai*t  closes  the  circuit  of  magnet  m  at  cf,  and  also  withdraws  the  extension  e^ 
from   the  path  of  the  fly  f,  thus  permitting  the  paper  to  run. 

Ab  the  apparatus  in  the  subscriber's  office  is  thus  self-starting,  it  is  not  absolutely 

Fio.  352. 


essential  that  an  attendant  should  be  at  the  instrument  when  a  message  ie  being  re- 
ceivfd.  A  bell  is  also  provided  at  the  subscriber's  office  which  can  be  actuated  from 
the  cell  trill  office. 

The  Writing  Telegraph  receiver  and  transmitter  in  practice  are  contained  in 
one  Ikix,  as  shown  in  Fig.  252,  in  which  p  is  the  receiving  pen  and  s  is  the  handle  of 
the  trans  nil  tter.  The  ink  for  the  pen  p  is  contained  within  the  small  cylinder  shown 
above  the  nib  of  the  pen. 
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TELEGRAPHING    FROM     MOVING     TRAINS— OR     INDUCTION    TELE^ 

GRAPHY. 

The  advantages  of  being  able  to  communicate  speedily  with  a  train  while  it  Is  in 
motion,  remote  from  stations,  are  several.  For  instance,  in  case  of  accident,  help  oould 
at  once  be  summoned,  a  mistake  of  an  operator  or  trainman  might  be  rectified,  and 
passengers  would  be  able  to  communicate  with  the  '^stationary ''  world,  when  di?8lroui 
of  so  doing. 


.^xv^^iiivi::: 
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The  most  obvious  method  of  maintaining  electrical  commuiiLaiion  with  a  moving 
train  would  be  by  means  of  a  sliding  contact  which  would  preserve  a  conttnuotifl  circuit 
between  telegraph  apparatus  on  the  train  and  a  conductor  placed  in  proximfty  to  the 
track.  There  are,  however,  many  practical  objections  to  such  a  device,  such  as  the  dif- 
ficulty in  preserving  the  contact  intact,  especially  in  stormy  and  sleety  weather.  Also 
while  passing  switches,  bridges,  etc.  Hitherto,  the  actual  contact  methods  have  not 
made  much  headway. 

The  most  successful  methods  that  have  been  employed  for  iUl-  |>urpc>€e  of  inter- 
train  and  station  communication  are  those  which  depend  for  thi.tr  upcration  i]|K>n  the 
laws  of  electro-magnetic  or  electro-static,  induction. 

There  are  at  least  two  fairly  successful  systems  in  which  '*  induction  "  1^  thus  uti- 
lized. The  first  method  employed  on  railroads  in  this  country^  was  one  in  whieli  an  in- 
sulated wire  c.  Fig,  253,  is  coiled  longitudinally  around  a  car,  'Um  coil  lias  niauy 
convolutions,  and  in  its  circuit  a  secondary  coil  c'  of  an  induction  coil  i,  h  Inoliidt'df 
also  a  telephone  t,  a  buzzer  b,  of  the  induction  coil,  and  a  batttry.  An  hmulatiHl  con- 
•ductor  w,  is  placed  between  the  rails  of  the  track,  and  is  led  into  the  varioiw  statioiw 
desired,  along  the  road.  This  conductor  is  grounded  at  both  of  it^  enilti.  An  induction 
coil  and  similar  receiving  arrangement  is  also  placed  in  each  "  fixed  *'  station. 

When  it  is  desired  to  establish  communication  from,  for  inetaiice,  a  train  to  ji  fixed 
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Station,  the  " buzzer'*  in  the  train,  is  set  in  motion.  This  ori^nates  polsatoiy 
currents  which  flow  in  the  coil  sorrounding  the  car,  and  these  pulsations  are,  by  in- 
duction, transmitted  through  the  air  to  the  wire  w  between  the  rails.  These  pulsations 
are  heard  in  the  telephone  at  the  station  as  a  prolonged  **  bozz  "  when  the  key  or  trans- 
mitter K  is  closed,  but,  when  that  key  is  opened,  the  buzz  ceases,  a8»  at  such  times,  the 
secondary  coil  is  open.  Thus,  by  opening  and  closing  the  key  k,  long  and  short  noises 
corresponding  to  the  dot  and  dash  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  may  be  transmitted  by  the 
operator  in  the  car  and  received  by  the  operator  in  the  station.  In  like  manner  the 
**  buzzer  "  in  the  station  may  be  set  in  operation,  and  the  pulsations,  in  traversing  the 

FIG.  354. 


conductor  between  the  rails,  will  induce  pulsatory  currents  in  the  coil  around  the  car, 
which  may  be  broken  into  dots  and  dashes  by  the  transmitting  operator  at  the  station, 
and  received  by  the  attendant  in  the  car. 

The  contacts  on  the  transmitter  k  are  so  arranged  that,  when  the  key  is  closed,  the 
telephone  is  cut  out  o^  and  the  secondary  coil  is  cut  into  the  circuit;  while,  when  the 
transmitter  is  open,  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

Another  method  of  conmiunicating  to  and  from  a  moving  train,  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful one  from  a  commercial  stand  point,  is  shown  in  Fig.  254. 

The  apparatus  for  setting  up  and  receiving  the  *'  induction  **  currents  is  practically 
the  same  as  in  the  method  just  described;  but  the  huge  induction  coil  around  the  car 
and  the  special  conductor  between  the  rails  are  dispensed  with.  In  their  places  the 
metallic  roofing  c,  of  the  car  or  cars,  (Fig.  254,)  of  the  train  are  used  as  one  large 
plate  of  a  condenser;  the  telegraph  wires  www,  by  the  side  of  the  railroad  track,  as 
the  other  plate;  the  insulating  medium,  or  dielectric  between  the  plates,  being  the  inter- 
vening air. 
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X  represents  the  apparatus  and  connections  of  the  station.  Y  repre- 
sents the  apparatus,  etc.,  in  the  car. 

The  metallic  roofing  c  of  the  cars  is  connected  as  shown,  via  the  key,  or  transmit- 
ter K,  to  the  earth  e,  through  the  wheels  of  the  car.  At  the  permanent,  or  stationary- 
office,  X,  seyeral  ordinary  condensers,  c'c'c',  are  connected  to  adjacent  telegraph  wirea 
w^w'w',  along  the  route  of  the  car.  One  terminal  of  the  condensers  c'c'c'  at  X  is 
grounded,  via  key  k,  at  e;  the  metallic  roof  of  the  car  c  at  Y  is  grounded  via  k  and 
the  wheel  wx  of  the  car — thus  completing  the  "  induction  ^'  circuit. 

The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is  that,  when  the  buzzer  at  either  station  i& 
operated,  the  condensers  in  the  one  case,  and  the  roofs  and  adjacent  wires  in  the  other> 
are  alternately  charged  and  discharged ;  the  currents  thus  produced  setting  up  in  the 
telephone  at  the  receiving  office,  whether  in  the  car  or  station,  a  buzz  similar  to  that 
referred  to  as  established  by  the  operation  of  the  buzzer  in  the  **  coil  and  conductor  '* 
method. 

The  keys  k  k  are  availed  of  to  place  the  telephone  and  the  secondary,  coil  alter- 
nately in  the  circuit,  as  previously  explained.  By  means  of  this  arrangement  of  key  k 
the  transmitting  operator  is  not  annpyed  by  the  loud  buzzing  which  would  be  set  up  in 
his  telephone  by  the  home  induction  coil,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity, at  each  opening  of  his  key,  to  hear  the  ''  breaks  "  of  the  distant  station,  should 
any  be  made.  In  some  cases  a  special  wire  on  a  pole  line,  has  been  erected  in  closer 
proximity  to  the  track  than  the  ordinary  pole  line. 

Both  of  these  methods,  the  former  of  which  is  known  as  the  "  Phelps,''  and  the 
latter  as  the  "Edison,"  have  been  in  actual  operation  on  railroads  in  the  country,  and 
the  last  described  system  is  still  in  operation. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  may  be  practicable  to  employ  these  induction  methoda 
of  telegraphing  as  a  means  of  communication,  to  and  from  vessels  at  sea. 
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CHAPTER   XXI. 
SYNCHRONOUS  MULTIPI.EX  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  ordinary  manual  telegraphy  the  speed  of  transmission  of  the  average  operator 
is  from  25  to  40  words,  per  minute.  Assuming  that  there  are  25  pulsations  to  the 
average  word,  we  get  a  total  of,  say,  600  electrical  pulsations  as  the  maximum  num* 
ber  of  dota  which  an  operator  is  capable  of  making,  per  minute.  It  is  known  that 
500  or  more  pulsations,  per  second,  can  be  successfully  transmitted  on  moderately 
long  overhead  circuits. 

From  the  knowledge  of  these  and  other  facts,  the  idea  was  conceived  that,  if 
means  were  provided  whereby  a  telegraph  wire  could  be  distributed  among  four,  six 
or  more  operatorp,  giving  each  of  them  exclusive,  momentary,  use  of  the  wire,  in  ro- 
tation, so  rapidly  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  any  one  of  them  to  make  a  dot 
before  the  wire  would  be  assigned  to  him,  the  same  wire  could  be  utilized  to  transmit 
4,  6,  or  more  messages  at,  practically,  the  same  time  on  one  wire. 

In  order  that  this  might  be  done  satisfactori^  it  was  evident  that  the  correspond- 
ing transmitting  and  receiving  instruments  at  the  near  and  distant  stations  should  be 
placed  in  connection  with  the  line  wire  at  identical  instants  of  time.  This  en- 
tailed devices  for  securing  a  certain  synchronous  action  of  the  apparatus  so  that  the 
aforesaid  requirement  could  be  met,  and,  hence,  the  title  of  this  system  of  tel^raphy. 

The  apparatus  for  securing  this  result  consists  of  a  revolving  wheel,  due  to  Paul 
La  Cour,  at  each  end  of  a  telegraph  line,  the  wheels  revolving,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
at  a  precisely  uniform  rate  of  speed,  and  electrical  and  mechanical  devices  for  the 
maintenance  of  this  uniform  rate  of  rotation. 

The  motive  power  of  each  wheel  is  an  electric-motor,  or,  it  may  be  said,  tlie 
wheel  is  part  of  an  electric-motor. 

The  motor  is  operated  by  electrical  pulsations  caused  by  a  tuning  fork,  or  vi- 
brating  reed,  one  at  each  station.  These  reeds  are  attuned  to  the  same  rate  of  vi- 
bration, as  nearly  as  may  be. 

The  motor,  reeds,  circuits,  etc.,  at  each  station,.are  shown  in  Fig.  255.  c  c  are 
the  vibrating  reeds,  a  a  are  electro-magnets,  the  poles  of  which  face  the  soft  iron 
teeth  T,  rigidly  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  wheels  w  w'.  These  wheels  revolve 
in  a  horizontal  position,  consequently  they  are  meant  to  be  shown  in  top,  not  side, 
view,  in  the  figure.  Directly  above  the  wheels  ww'  is  placed  a  disc  d,  on  which  are 
shown  certain  segments,  indicated  by  the  numerals  9,  10.  The  teeth  t  are  shown 
as  extending  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  disc  d.  The  shaft  on  which  w  revolves 
passes  vertically  through  a  hole  in  the  center  of  disc  d.  On  this  shaft  is  rigidly 
fastened  a  strip  of  metal  r,  from  the  outer  end  of  which  droops  a  metallic  brush,  term- 
ed a  "  trailer  .'*  As  the  wheel  revolves  the  trailer  is  swept  over  segments,  9-10,  and 
also  over  other  segments  not  shown  in  this  figure. 
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The  reeds  o  c  are  kept  in  vibration  in  a  well-known  way.  That  is,  when  the 
reed  is  placed  against  the  contact  point  p  the  resistance  r  is  cut  out,  or  short-circut- 
ed,  and  battery  B  exerts  its  full  srrength.  This  magnetizes  the  electro -magnet  h; 
hence  the  reed  is  attracted  towards  contact  point  p'.  As  now  the  circuit  of  b  is 
broken  at  p  the  resistance  r  is  again  placed  in   circuit,  diminishing  the  ourrenti    mag- 
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CONNECTIONS— DKLANEY  MULTIPLEX  TELEORAPH  THEORY, 

j  net  M  loses  its  attractive  force  and  reed  c  is  withdrawn,  by  its  own  tension,  to  contact 
point  p,  and  so  on ;  thereby  producing  the  well  known  "  buzzer  "  action. 

Whenever  the  reed  makes  contact  with  p'  the  circuit  of  battery  b'  is  closed.  This 
magnetizes  electro-magnet  a.  When  the  reed  leaves  contact  p'  the  circuit  of  battery 
b'  is  o[)ened  and  a  is  demagnetized,  s  and  s  are  high  resistance  coils,  shunted  like 
r  r',  across  or  around  the  contact  points  to  prevent  sparking.  The  uses  of  the  other 
apparatus  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

The  wheels  WW,  not  being  self -starting,  are  first  *' flipped"  into  motion  by  an 
attendant.  They  are  then  maintained  in  motion  as  follows :  (We  may,  for  simplicity, 
consider  only  the  case  of  one  wheel,  the  action  of  both  being  similar.)  The 
teeth  on  the  wheel,  as  it  rotates,  pass  in  close  proximity  to  the  curved  pole-pieces  of 
the  electro-magnet  A,  which  is  in  the  circuit  controlled  by  the  vibrating  ree<l  m.  At 
each  full  vibration  of  the  reed   the   electro-magnet  is   momentarily   magnetized  and. 
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during  the  time  it  is  thus  magnetized,  it  attracts  towards  its  poles  two  of  the  soft  iron 
teeth  of  the  revolving  wheel.  The  momentum  of  the  wheel  carries  those  teeth  slightly 
past  the  poles  of  the  magnet  and  brings  another  pair  of  teeth  up  to  the  poles,  ready- 
to  be  acted  upon  by  them  when  the  electro- magnet  is  again  momentarily  magnetized. 
In  this  way  the  wheel  is  not  only  kept  revolving  but  it  is  also  kept  revolving  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  speed  as  long  as  the  magnetic  pulsations  of  the  electro-magnet  a  are 
uniform;  for,  if  the  last  magnetic  pulsations  should  accelerate  the  momentum  of  the 
wheel  to  the  extent  that  it  should  tend  to  pass  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  out  of  its 
regular  time,  the  magnet  acts  as  a  drag  upon  it,  the  wheel,  holding  it  back  slightly. 

It  would,  however,  be  impossible  to  procure  two  reeds,  or  tuning  forks  capable  of 
vibrating  in  perfect  unison,  especially  when  at  any  distance  apart,  for  any  length  of 
time,  no  matter  how  skillfully  made,  owing  to  variations  in  temperature,  etc.  Hence, 
in  order  to  secure  practical  synchronism,  some  means,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  nat- 
ural vibration  of  the  reeds,  or  tuning  forks,  must  be  employed. 

The  arrangement  used  for  accomplishing  this  result  in  the  system  under  consid- 
eration is  shown  in  Fig.  255  also.  The  three  segments  marked  9,  on  disc  d,  at  x,  are, 
it  will  be  seen,  connected  together  and  thence  the  circuit  leads  to  a  battery,  63, and 
to  earth.  Three  segments  marked  10,  are  also  joined  together  and  thence  are  led  to 
and  through  a  relay  cr,  termed  a  "correcting"  relay,  to  earth.  Segments  marked  9  and 
10  are  connected  in  a  similar  way  on  the  disc  at  y,  the  only  difference  being  that  tlie 
**  live  "  segments  at  the  respective  stations  are  at  relatively  different  points  of  the 
disc,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  (The  segments  which  are  not  connected  to  battery  b^,  or 
to  relay  cR,  are  termed  "  dead  *'  segments ;  those  that  are  so  connected  are  termed 
"  live  '*  segments.) 

Assuming  the  trailer  at  x  to  be  on  a  "  dead  "  segment,  9,  while  the  trailer  at  y  is 
on  a  "live"  segment,  9,  it  is  evident  that  no  current  can  pass  from  battery  b^;  and 
further,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination  that,  so  long  as  the  trailers  are  on  correspond- 
ing segments  at  x  and  y,  no  current  will  pass  from  battery  b^  at  either  end,  to  tlie 
line.  When,  however,  either  of  the  trailers  is  driven  faster  than  the  other,  as,  lor 
instance,  if,  as  shown  in  Fig.  255,  trailer  at  x  should  run  so  that  it  passes  over  a  **  live** 
10,  while  the  trailer  at  y  passes  over  a  "  live  "  9,  a  current  from  battery,  b^  at  y,  will 
pass  over  the  line  wire  and  through  the  correcting  relay  cr,  at,  x,  to  earth  ;  thus  mo- 
mentarily magnetizing  that  relay,  which  attracts  its  armature,  opening  the  local  cir- 
cuit of  LC,  t,8  in  figure.  This  permits  the  armature  of  relay  d  to  fall  back,  opening 
the  shunt  around  the  battery  If  and  allowing  that  battery  to  magnetize  the  electro- 
magnet RM,  between  the  pole-pieces  of  which  the  lower  end  of  the  vibrating  reed  c, 
oscillates.  The  effect  cf  the  introduction  of  this  magnetic  field  in  the  path  of  the 
reed  is  to  retard  its  vibration,  and,  consequently,  the  rate  of  pulsations  transmitted 
to  the  motor  magnet  a,  is  diminished.  From  what  has  been  said  it  follows  that  the 
speed  of  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  at  x  is  retarded  until  it  is  brought  into  unison 
with  the  wheel  at  y.  When,  on  the  contrary,  the  trailer  at  y  runs  ahead  of  the  trailer 
at  X,  "  correcting  "  currents  are  similarly  transmitted,  from  x,  to  the  correcting  relay 
cr',  at  Y,  with  equivalent  result  to  that  just  described. 

In  practice  the  "live'*  segments  10,  are  made  somewhat  broader  than  segments 
9,  so  that  Corrections   will  always  be  sent  out  from  one  or  the  other  end   before  the 
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loss  of  aynphronism  of  the  trailers  can  proceed  so  far  as  to  interfere  with  signals  on 
the  segments  >^'hich,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  are  assigned  to  the  transmission  of 
despatches- 

This  method  of  obtaining  synchronism  is  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  multi- 
plex telegrajjJi  system  as  shown  in  Fig.  256.  In  this  figure  the  disc  d  Lb  shown  with 
84  metallic  Augments,  each  insulated  from  the  other.  Assuming  that  it  is  desired  to 
trriiismit  sijt  rauasages  simultaneously,  72  segments  are  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
each  fjf  6  desks  at  each  end  of  the  line  is  alloted  12  segments,  as  in  Fig.  256.  That 
18^  starting!  foi'  instance,  from  a  given  point,  as  Xy  on  the  disc,  the  first  segment  is 
given  to  desk  No.  i,  the  second  segment  to  desk  No.  2,  at  each  end  of  the  line,  and 
so  on,  to  the  sixth  segment.  Here  the  two  segments  numbered  9  and  10  are  skipped. 
A  second  and  a  third  series  of  segments  are  then  connected  to  desks  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6^  when  another  two  segments,  9  and  10,  are  again  skipped  and  so  on  around  the 
disc,  as  in  the  diagram,  each   desk  being  connected  with  different  segments. 

Am  the  wheel  w  revolves,  the  trailer  is  swept  over  the  segments  in  rapid  suc- 
cession* Tlje  trailer  makes  about  three  revolutions,  per  second.  It  thus  comes  in 
eontaL't  witlj  2  t  6  desk  segments, per  second  and,hence,each  desk  at  each  end  of  the  line  is 
connected  to  tlie  line  36  times,  per  second.  As  an  operator  cannot  make  a  dot  in 
h'8s  time  tlian,  say,  one-twelfth  of  a  second,  it  follows  that,  during  that  time,  the 
trailer  will  liave  given  him  contact  with  the  line  thrice.  If,  for  instance,  the  opera- 
tor at  desk,  No,  2,  at,  x,  should  hold  his  key  closed  for  one  second,  36  pulsations  of 
electricity  would  reach  the  receiving  instrument  at  desk  No.  2,  at  T.  In  this  way 
each  of  the  6  t>]>erators  at  each  end  may  transmit  messages  as  though  he  had  entire 
control  of  the  line. 

It  necess;n  ily  ensues  from  this  arrangement,  that  each  character  sent  from  any 
one  desk  is  fornieii  of  a  number  of  pulsations,  and  as  such  a  condition  of  trans- 
mission would  render  signals  unintelligible  if  the  ordinary  Morse  relay  and  its  local 
comjectioni^  were  used,  a  modification  of  that  method  is  employed  in  this  synchronous 
ey&tcm.  rficn*  are  two  such  modifications  used  in  practice.  One  consists  of  the  use 
of  polarized  rt^ays,  R,  Fig.  256,  as  receiving  instruments,  and  of  pole-changing  keys, 
K,  jis  t  run  emitters.  When  a  key  is  open,  let  it  be  supposed  that  it  places  a  positive 
fK>Le  of  battei-y  to  line  and  that,  so  long  as  these  positive  pulsations  are  received  in 
the  distant  fjolarized  relay,  its  armature  remains  on  the  **dead,"  or  back  stop, 
point,  and  the  local  circuit  is  open.  When  the  key  is  closed,  negative  pulsations  will 
their  l>e  iraniimitted,  and  these  will  reverse  the  magnetism  of  the  relay,  and,  hence, 
itif  :irm;anre  will  be  attracted  to  the  other  side  and  placed  against  the  contact  point, 
elosinj^i;-  the  locuL  circuit  and  sounder,  the  latter  not  shown. 

riic  poUriiced  relay  is  chosen  because,  owing  to  its  permanent  magnetism,  its  ar- 
mutnr-f-  will  remain  passive  on  whichever  side  it  is  last  placed,  and  until  a  reversal 
of  polarity   takes  place  in  the  core. 

Since  the  }roie-changing  key  continues  to  send  out  pulsations  whether  it  is  open 
or  closed,  tjoiui'  means  must  be  employed  to  take  it  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  receive  messages  on  its  corresponding  desk.  This  is  accomplished  by  chang- 
ing the  position  of  a  3-point  switch  s,  which  in  one  position,  throws  the  battery  to  the 
line  ami,  in  the  other,  places  the  line  to  earth.     When  midway  between  either  stop  it 
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opens  its  particular  desk  circuit.  A  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that  a  sending 
operator  has  no  means  of  knowing  when  he  is  being  broken  by  the  receiving  operator 
until  he  switches  in  the  polarized  relay. 

Another  method  of  availing  of  these  pulsatory  signals  is  that  shown  in  Fig. 
257,  in  which  the  Morse  neutral  relay,  NB,  is  employed,  the  contact  point  of  which 
is  placed  on  the  back  stop.  In  this  case  no  pulsations  are  transmitted  when  the  key 
is  closed.     But,  when  open,  pulsations  may  pass  from  either  end.     This  is  due  to  the 

FIO.  357. 


SYNCHRONOUS  MULTIPLEX  SYSTEM  ARKANGED  FOR  **  NEUTRAL  "  RELAYS. 

arrangement  of  connections  on  the  armature  levers  of  f  f'.  Both  ends,  x,  y,  of  the 
circuit,  and  the  apparatus  for  one  desk,  are  shown  in  the  iigure,  also  a  few  segments 
of  the  disc  at  each  end.  The  trailers  t  t  ,  are  assumed  to  be  passing  over  corres- 
ponding segments.  Key  k,  at  x,  is  shown  closed,  key  k'  at  y,  open.  Thus  pulsations 
from  battery  b'  at  x,  are  transmitted  over  the  line  and  are  received  in  the  neutral 
relay  nr.  These  cause  the  armature  of  that  relay  to  vibrate  between  its  front  and 
back  stops  so  rapidly  that  the  repeating  sounder  rs  does  not  respond,  but  remains 
against  its  upper  stop,  thereby  closing  the  local  circuit  of  the  reading  sounder  s.    In 
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this  way  the  pulsatory  signals  are  caused  to  produce,  at  the  receiving  end,  ordinary 
dots  and  dashes  in  the  sounders. 

Tlie  pulsatory  currents  received  at  the  relays  are  augmented  and  prolonged  by 
the  condenser  c  or  c,'  placed  around  the  relays.  The  action  of  the  condenser  in  perform- 
ing this  function  may  be  stated  as  follows:  During  the  existence  of  a  pulsatory 
current  the  condenser  is  charged  and  upon  the  cessation  of  the  charging  current  the 
accumulated  charge  is  discharged  through  the  relay  in  a  direction  similar  to  that 
of  the  current  which  had  charged  the  condenser. 

FIG.  258- 


SYNCHRONOUS  MULTIPLEX  SYSTEM  ;   ARRANGED  FOR  LONG  CIRCUITS. 

A  very  dscided  improvement  in  the  working  of  the  relay  is  noticed  when  the 
condenser  is  employed.  The  usual  resistance  of  the  neutral  relays  now  used  in  this 
system  is  about  1,000  ohms.  The  arrangement  of  transmitters,  f,  f'  is  useful,  inasmuch 
as  it  places  the  receiving  relay  to  the  line  every  time  the  operator  closes  his  key,  thus 
enabling  him  to  hear  breaks  from  the  distant  end. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  well  known  that  on  long  telegraph  wires  a  perceptible 
time  is  required  to  discharge  the  wire  of  the  electricity  with  which  it  has  been  charg- 
ed in  the  transmission  of  signals.  This  conduces  to  retardation  of  signals,  which,  if 
not  guarded  against,  would,  in  systems  of  tlie  nature  just  described,  tend  to  produce 
*'  false  ^'  signals  in  the  receiving  instruments,  for,  otherwise,  the   charge  remaining  in 
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the  wire  from  one  signal  would  be  received  in  the  instruments  connected  with  the 
succeeding  segments. 

In  the  operation  of  the  Delaney  synchronous  system,  just  described,  provision  is 
made  for  dispersing  the  charge  ^accumulated  in  the  wire  from  previous  signals,  and 
which,  if  not  dispersed,  would  not  only  tend  to  produce  false  signals  in  the  signaling 
relays,  but  would  also  interfere  with  the  synchronism,  by  sending  currents  through 
them  at  inopportune  momente.  The  devices  for  carrying  off  the  accumulated  charges 
consist  of  metal  segments,  not  seen  in  the  diagrams,  placed  between  each  "  desk  "  seg- 
ment. These  are  all  connected  together  and  then  grounded ;  thus  permitting  the  re- 
sidual electricity  in  the  wire  to  escape  harmlessly,  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

On  circuits  of  moderate  length,  say.  about  loo  miles  of  overhead  wire,  this  de- 
vice is  found  quite  efficient,  but  on  longer  lines  not  to  the  same  extent,  owing  to  the 
greater  delay  in  charging  and  discharging  the  wire. 

To  permit  the  use  of  the  system  on  longer  circuits,  the  arrangement  of  transmit- 
ters and  segments  shown   in  Fig.  258  has  been  devised,  and  has  been  found  of  utility. 

In  this  modified  arrangement  advantage  is  taken  of  "  retardation  *'  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  In  the  figure  x  and  y  represent  the  terminal  stations,  with  trailers 
T  T,  segments,  etc.  The  electrical  synchronizing  devices  remain  as  before.  The  chief 
change  consists  of  a  transposition  of  the  segments  by  means  of  a  specially  constnict- 
ed  transmitter  b;  so  that, when  the  trailer  at  the  sending  end,  say,  x,  in  the  figure,  is  on 
a  segment  connected  with  the  battery,  the  trailer  at  the  distant  station  is  on  a  seg- 
ment  connected  to  the  ground,  as  at  T.  This  carries  off  so  much  of  the  charge  as 
may  have  reached  y.  The  next  instant  the  trailer  at  x  passes  to  a  segment  connected 
with  the  ground,  via  the  transmitter  e,  and  through  a  rheostat  r;  thin  cuts  off  all 
battery ;  at  practically  the  same  instant  the  trailer  at  y  passes  over  a  segment  con- 
nected with  the  relay  nr',  whereupon  the  retarded  charge  passes  through  the  relay 
and  actuates  it.     In  the  same  way  signals  are  also  sent  from  y  to  x. 

The  local  circuits  of  the  neutral  relays  remain  as  before  described. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  chief  drawback  to  the  operation  of  systems  of  the 
synchronous  order  on  long  lines  is  due  to  the  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  apparatus  to 
meet  conditions  set  up  by  the  attempt  to  work  the  system  from  both  ends,  simultan- 
eously, Mr.  Delaney  proposes  to  assign  one  or  more  wires  to  be  used  in  transmitting 
signals  exclusively  in  one  direction,  by  wliich  aiTangement  it  is  believed  the  matter 
of  adjustment  would  be  much  simplified  and  the  efficiency  of  the  system  thereby 
largely  enhanced. 

The  foregoing  described  system  somewhat  modified  is  in  successful  operation  in 
Great  Britain. 

A  feature  in  connection  with  synchronous  telegraph  systems,  uncommon  in  other 
systems,  is  that,  during  foggy  or  rainy  weather,  they  have  been  found  to  work  much 
better  than  during  dry  weather;  the  inferior  insulation  of  the  wires  during  wet 
weather  apparently  aiding  in  the  dispersion  of  the  charge  remaining  from  previous 
signals. 
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CHAPTER   XXII. 

the  telkphokk— simultaneous   telegraphy  and  telephony. — vaeley-aibearn  du- 
plex ob  diplex. — the  edison  phonoplex. 
The  Telephone. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  telephone,  in  theory  and  practice;  its  apparatus, 
conneetioiia,  etc.,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  book  of  no  small  dimensions,  if  devole<i 
exchisivul}^  to  that  purpose.     It  is,  therefore,  not  feasible  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  ac 
oouul  of  \]w  practical  operation  of  the  telephone,  in  this  work,  as  to  do  so  would  unduly 
extend  its  j^roportions.  A  brief  description  of  the  principle  of  the  telephone  will,  how- 
ever, btj  givten  here, 

FIO.   259. 


THEORY  OF   TELEPHONE. 

In  the  act  of  speaking,  air  vibrations  are  set  up  by  the  voice.  These  vibrations  con- 
sist of  to  ar^d  fro  motions  of  the  air  particles,  which  vibrations  so  act  upon  the  ear 
nerves  as  to  produce  the  sensation  of  hearing. 

The  electrical  telephone  consists  of  a  "  transmitter,"  by  means  of  which  the  air 
vibrations j  originated  by  the  voic^,  are  caused  to  develop  electrical  vibrations  in  a 
conductor,  or,  stated  in  another  way,  variations  of  electrical  current  strength,  which, 
ill  turn,  estjtblish  corresponding  variations  in  the  strength  of  a  magnetic  field, 
which  latter  variations  produce  vibrations  in  a  diaphragm  which  are  practically  sim- 
ilar to  thttsi'  originated  by  the  voice  at  the  transmitter. 

A  aim] lie  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  effecting  the  foregoing  results  is  shown 
iu  Fig.  259,  MP  is  the  mouth-piece  of  a  transmitter;  td  represents  a  flat  disc,  or 
illrijTbraijiTi  pluiwn  end  on.  At  its  center  a  small  platinum  contact  point  p,  is  attached. 
g  is  a  Email  i>iece  of  carbon,held  lightly,  by  suitable  means,   against  p.    These  con- 
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stitute  the  "transmitter  **  of  the  telephone.  ^  is  a  battery.  A  line  wire  is  connect- 
ed to  c.  A  magnet  m  is  placed  in  the  circuit  at  the  receiving  end.  Opposite  M,a  me-^ 
tallic  diaphragm  rd  is  placed  within  an  ear-piece  ep. 

In  the  transmission  of  speech  by  this  method  the  mouth  of  the  speaker  is  placed 
adjacent  to  MP;  the  ear  of  the  listener  to  ep.  Both  of  the  diaphragms  are  held  some- 
what rigidly  at  their  edges  by  suitable  devices,  and  they  tend  to  assume  a  certain  po- 
sition to  which  they  return  by  their  own  tensiou^f  displaced  by  any  means. 

It  is  known  that  the  electrical  resistance  of  carbon  varies  under  pressure ;  that 
the  strength  of  current  in  a  circuit  varies  with  the  resistance  of  the  circuit;  that 
the  magnetic  field  of  an  electro-magnet  varies  with  the  strength  of  current  in  ita 
coils,  and  that  the  armature  (such  as  bd)  of  an  electro-magnet  tends  to  vary  its  po- 
sition, when  free  to  move,  with  variations  in  the  strengtli  of  the  magnet. 

Remembering  these  points  the  principle  of  the  telephone  will  be  readily  under- 
stood. 

The  circuit  in  Fig,  259  is  from  the  ground  at  the  left,  through  the  battery  b  to- 
the  platinum  point  p,  to  and  through  the  carbon  to  the  line  wire,  thence  to  the  mag- 
net M  and  the  ground,  at  the  right  of  figure. 

When  speech  is  uttered  into  the  mouth-piece,  air  vibrations  are  set  up,  which 
"  strike  "  against  the  diaphragm  td.  This  gives  the  diaphragm  a  to  and  fro  motion 
which  alternately  increases  and  decreases  the  pressure  of  p  against  the  carbon  c,  with 
the  result  that  the  resistance  of  the  carbon  is  varied  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  de- 
pending upon  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  diaphragm.  Consequently,  the 
strength  of  current  due  to  tlie  battery  b  is  varied  in  accordance  with  the  variations^ 
of  the  resistance  at  c.  These  variations  of  the  current  strength,  again,  vary  the 
magnetic  strength  of  magnet  m  in  manner  proportionally  equal  to  the  variations  of 
the  current  strength  ;  hence,  theilia])hgramRD,  which  in  this  case,  acts  as  the  arma- 
ture of  M,  is  given  a  to  and  fro  motion,  of  greater  or  less  amplitude,  corresponding^ 
with  the  variations  in  the  field  of  the  magnet  m.  These  vibrations  of  the  **  receiving  " 
diaphragm  set  the  air  particles  in  its  vicinity  into  vibration,  which  air  vibrations,  in 
turn,  entering  the  ear  of  the  listener,  reproduce  therein,  the  words,  or  sounds,  uttered 
at  the  moutli-piece  of  the  transmitter. 

In  practice  the  transmitter  battery  is  placed  in  circuit  with  the  primary  of 
an  induction  coil  (as  shown  in  figures  following),  the  secondary  coil  being  placed,  in 
the  main  line  circuit.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  augment  the  volume  •  of  the  re- 
ceived signals. 


Simultaneous  Telegraphy  and  Telephony. 

By  simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony  is  meant  the  dual  transmission  of 
telegraphic  and  telephonic  signals  over  the  one  circuit. 

If  a  telephone  "  receiver  '^  be  placed  in  an  ordinary  Morse  telegraph  circuit,  a 
loud  crackling  noise,  due  to  the  rapid  and,  comparatively,  powerful  vibrations  of  the 
diaphragm  produced  by  the  makes  and  breaks  of  the  telegraph  circuit,  is  heard  in  the- 
receiver. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  before  simultaneous  telegraphy  can  be  rendered  pos- 
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Bible,  the  noises  in  the  receiver,  due  to  the  causes  stated,  must  be  obviated;  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  hear,  intelligibly,  the  telephonic  signals.  This  requirement 
has  been  mot  in  several  different  ways,  but,  probably,  the  most  successful  is  that  due 
to  Van  Rysselbei^ho,  who  gets  rid  of  the  noises  in  the  telephone  by  the  introduction 
of  a[>piiratns  irjto  the  circuit  which  "  graduates  '*  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  "telegraph  " 
tuiiTents  at  the  time  of  make  and  break  of  the  telegraph  circuit.  The  effect  of  thus 
gradual  tug  the  telegraph  cun-ents  is  to  produce  in  the  diaphram  of  the  telephone 
Tfeeiver  a  grndual  movement,  to  and  from  its  electro-magnet,  which  movement  is  not 
sufficiently  rapid  to  cause  an  appreciable  sound.  Upon  this  gradual  vibration,  or  in- 
fit*ctionj  of  the  diaphram,  is  superposed  the  rapid  vibrations  due  to  the  vibratory  cur- 
rents originated  by  the  transmitter  of  the  telephone. 

Tq  obtain  thu  desired  gradual  rise  and  fall  of  the  telegraph  currents  Van  Rye- 

FIG.   26a 


Jt 


BGlb*^rghe  ntilizeB  the  retarding  and  prolonging  effects  of  the  self-induction  of  elec- 
tru*mii|riielti  in  au  electric  circuit,  in  a  manner  to  be  described  presently. 

Au  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  vibrations  due  to  the  telephone  transmitter  are 
superposed  \\\nm  the  inflections  of  the  diaphram  due  to  the  telegraphic  signals,  may  be 
gaiijeil  by  a  consideration  of  the  ingenious  mechanical  illustration,  Fig.  260,  devised  by  C- 
F.  Vurley  tosJiow  the  principle  of  a  simultaneous  *' telegraph  and  pulsatory^'  current  sys- 
tem, invejitetl  by  him.  In  that  figin-e  r  is  a  rope  drawn  over  the  pulleys  p  p,  and  stretched 
tightly  by  the  weiiL^hts  ww.  Tlie  smaller  pulleys  //  arc  held,  loosely,  over  the  rope  r.  It 
is  ]>hnii  tli.ii  \s\\vn\  the  rope  is  moved  to  and  fro,  longitudinally,  one  weight  will  rise  while 
the  otlier  fallsj  and  that  by  a  pre-arrangement  of  the  frequency  or  duration  of  the 
mtnements  of  the  weights,  up  and  down,  signals  might  be  transmitted,  during  the 
trunKHiisi^ion  of  whieh  signals,  the  small  weights  would  be  practically  stationary.  If> 
however,  while  tlie  rope  is  being  moved  to  and  fro,  as  stated,  the  rope  be  hit  with  a 
hammer,  it  will  be  set  into  rapid  vibrations  which  will  cause  the  smaller  pulle3^8  to 
dfuice  while  the  vibrations  last;  but  these  vibrations  will  not  interfere  with  the  reception 
Iff  Kigttali^  by  the  risse  and  fall  of  the  weights.  If,  also,  the  frequency  and  duration  of 
the  strokes  of  the  hammer  upon  the  ro])e  be  pre-arranged,  signals  which  would  be  due 
to  xSw  *'  jHilsniiMT''  motions  of  the  rope  might  also  be  transmitted. 
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The  Van  Rysselbergbe  devices  to  effect  the  silencing  of  the  telegraphic  signals 
in  the  telephone  receiver  consist  of  condensers  and  electro- magnets,  or  magnetic  coils, 
inserted  in  the  telegraph  line,  outside  of  the  telegraph  instruments,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
261.  In  this  figure  r  is  the  relay,  a  the  key,  and  b  the  main  battery,  of  the  Morse 
system,  g  g  are  magnetic  coils,  termed  "  graduators ' '.  In  order  to  increase  the  re- 
tarding and  prolonging  effects  of  the  coils,  an  outer  shell  of  soft  iron  is  placed  over 
them,  in  addition  to  the  usual  iron  core.  To  obtain  absolute  silence  in  the  telephone 
receiver,  so  far  as  the  telegraphic  signals  are  concerned,  the  resistance  of  the  magnetic 
coils  should  be  about  500  ohms  each,  but  practical  silence  can  be  obtained  with  half 

Fio.  a6i. 


that  resistance,  c  0  are  condensers  which  assist  in  rendering  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
telegraph  currents  gradual. 

As  it  is  necessary  that  the  telephone  circuit  should  not  at  any  time  "ground  " 
the  telegraph  circuit,  the  telephone  apparatus  is  "  separated "  from  the  main  line, 
but  yet  electrically  connected  thereto,  through  the  medium  of  condenser  e,  which 
acts,  practically,  as  a  separator  and  a  "repeater,'*  conveying  or  relaying,  the  tele- 
phonic signals,  by  induction,  from  the  main  line  to  the  telephone  receiver. 

The  general  theory  of  the  operation  of  simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony 
may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows:  Assuming,  for  example  only,  the  strength  of  the 
"  tel^raph  "  current  to  be  2,000,  and  that  of  the  telephone  current  to  be  i.  If,  while 
thediaphragmof  the  telephone  receiver  is  attracted,  or  in  proceess  of  gradual  attraction, 
by  a  telegraph  current,  of,  say,  positive  direction,  a  "telephone"  current  of  similar  di- 
rection be  transmitted,  the  current  will  be  suddenly  increased  to  2,001  and  the  dia- 
4)hragmwill  be  given  a  sudden  minute  impulse  towards  its  magnet.  Should  then  a 
negative  telephone  current  follow  (the  telegraph  cuiTent  remaining  as  before)  the  cur- 
rent on  the  line  will  be  suddenly  reduced  to  1999,  and  thediapliragn;  by  its  own  ten- 
sion recedes  rapidly  from  its  magnet  In  the  actual  operation  of  these  systems,  of 
course,  many  hundred  pulsatory,  or  undulatory,  cuiTents,  might  be  transmitted   during 
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the  time  taken  to  transmit  one  telegraphic  signal,  and  thus,  while  the  diaphragm  it 
being  gradually  attracted  to,  or  is  gradually  receding  from,  its  magnet,  owing  to  vari- 
ations in  the  telegraph  current,  at  the  same  time  it  may  be  making  several  hundred 
intermediate  forward  and  backward  motions  of  less  amplitude,  due  to  the  variations 
of  the  line  currents  caused  by  the  telephone  transmitter.  Of  course  the  minute  addi- 
tions to,  or  subtraction  from,  the  telegraph  current  are  not  noticeable  on  the  tel^raph 
instruments. 

In  Fig.  262,  A,  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  undulatory  or  graduated  telegraph 
current,  b  the  quick  and  minute,  or  undulatory,  current  transmitted  by  the  felephone 
transmitter,  and  c  the  combination  of  the  two. 

By  the  foregoing  stated  expedient  of  rendering  the  makes  and  breaks  of  the  tfel- 
egraph  circuit  gradual,  to  such  an  eiLtent  that  they  are  not  noticeable  in  the  telephone 

FIG.  262. 
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receiver,  the  telephonic  signals  may  be,  and  in  practice  are,  superposed  upon  the  tele- 
graphic signals  and  heard  in  the  telephone  receiver,  virtually,  as  though  on  a  separate 
circuit. 

In  Fig.  263  is  given  a  theoretical  diagram  of  the  connections  and  apparatus  at 
two  stations  of  a  combined  telephone  and  telegraph  circuit.  The  wires  No.  i  and  No. 
2  represent  two  Morse  circuits,  r^  and  Rg,  and  K|  and  k^  are  the  relays  and  keys  of 
those  circuits,  and  mb,  mb'  are  the  main  batteries  feeding  both  of  the  Morse  circuits, 
in  the  well  known  way.  The  "graduating"  instruments  are  shown  between  r^  and 
F  on  circuit  No.  i,  and  between  Rg  and  f^  in  circuit  No.  2.  These  instniments  con- 
sist of  condensers  c,  of  about  2  microfarads  each,  as  marked,  and  of  the  magnetio 
coils  GC,  of  about  500  ohms  each. 

The  "telephone"  syHtem,  which  comprises  the  transmitters  tt;  receivers  tV,  ba^ 
teries  tb,  etc.,  utilizes  both  of  the  telegraph  circuits," as  a  "  metallic,''  or  roimd  circuit 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  circuits.  No.  i  and  No.  2,  are  not  metallically  connected  by 
the  wires  of  the  telephone  system,  but  are  electrically  connected  through  the  "  separ- 
ating'* condensers  sc,  which  instruments,  as  already  said,  virtually  act  as  repeaters  of 
the  rapid  pulsations  set  up  by  the  transmitter  of  the  telephone ;  the  minute  and 
rapid  vibrations  of  potential  caused  by  that  transmitter  being  reproduced  at  the  ter- 
minals of  the  condensers  and,  consequently,  also  reproduced  on  the  main  line  circuits 
on  both  "  sides  *'  of  the  condensers. 

When  it  happens  that  there  are  "  intermediate"  relays  in  the  telegi-aph   circuits 
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increasing  tlie  clearness  and  strength  of  received  signals. 


it  is  necessary  to  "  shunt " 
those  relays  with  conden- 
sers, as  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Varley- Atheam  *' 
duplex  and  the  **Edison'* 
phonoplex,  next  described. 

In  Fig.  264  the  actual 
connections  of  the  gradu- 
ating apparatus  are  shown. 
In  practice  the  magnetic 
coils  GC  and  condensers  c 
of  the  graduators,  are, 
for  convenience,  placed  in 
one  box  G,  and  the  termi- 
nals are  brought  to  the 
outside  of  the  box,  as 
indicated.  The  resistances 
and  capacities  of  those  in- 
struments are  plainly  mar- 
ked. 

The  arrangement  of  the 
telephone  apparatus,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  264,  is  vir- 
tually that  used  in  "long 
distance"  telephony  in  this 
country.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  an  induction 
coil  ic;  an  annuciator,  or 
vibrating  bell  i,  which 
operates  in  response  to  a 
distant  "call,"  a  trans- 
mitter T ;  transmitter  bat- 
tery TB,  about  2  volts; 
an  automatic  circuit  clo- 
ser and  opener  f;  a  tt'le- 
phono  receiver  tr  and  a 
small  switch  s,  which,when 
depressed,  short-circuits 
the  secondary  coil  pi  of 
the  induction  coil,  thus  re- 
moving the  "magnetic" 
resistance  of  that  coil  from 
the  circuit   and    thereby^ 
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For  the  |.iiirpose  of  "  ringing  u|>  "  tbe  distaut  station,  a  vibrator  or  "  getierutori'* 
may  be  inserted  at  a\ 

The  [iraelieal  operation  of  the  BwitchiDg  appamtus  k^  etc,  iii  Bending  and  ro* 
eeivbg,  mil y  bt^  briefly  described:  As  shown  in  the  figure,  the  telephone  rt»cuiYt?r 
weighs  down  the  hook,  or  ewitoh  k,  thereby  opening  the  transmitter  battery,  and 
putting  into  circuit  the  an nniieia tor  magnet  1,  in  readineiss  to  rt*ceive  a  call.  When 
the  receiver  is  lifted  from  the   hook,  the  latter,   raised  by  the  spring  /i,  opens   the   an- 
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nnnciaior  eirouit  at  n  and  closes  the  cireuit  of  the  receiver  at  the  strips/.  This,  it 
will  be  Been,  places  the  transmitter,  and  battery  tb,  in  the  circuit  of  the  primary 
coil  p  of  k. 

Simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony  has  been  in  successful  operation  in  differ- 
ent  parts  of  Enro]*c.  iVoiouged  experiments  in  this  country  have  demonstrated  that 
the  combination  of  the  two  systems  can  be  operated  on  circuits  of  t,ooo  miU«  iu 
length.  In  other  wnds,  on  any  circuit,  where  simple  telephony  is  feasible^  but  U 
has  been  found  also  that  the  "graduating''  apparatus  is  more  or  less  detrimental  to 
duplex  and  quadruple3C  telegraphy,  especially  the  latter. 
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Varley-Athearn  Duplex-Diplex, 

Thb  18  one  of  several  arrangements,  of  which  the  first  was  devised  by  C.  F.  Var- 
ley,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  a  wire  by  superposing  **  pulsatory  "  current  signals  upon 
the  regular  Morse  signals. 

To  accomplish  this  result  successfully  it  is  necessary,  as  in  fiimultaneoua  tt^legraphy 
and  telephony  :  First,  that  the  pulsatory  currents  shall  not  be  m>  powi^rful  tia  to  actuate 
the  Morse  relays.  Second,  that  the  pulsatory  receiving  apparatus  shall  not  respond  to 
the  regular  Morse  signals. 

FIG.  265. 
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VARLEV-ATHEARN   "SUPERPOSED"  CURRENT  SYSTEM. 

The  first  requirement  is  met  by  the  use  of  apparatus  which  sets  up  mnmrntarr  eur* 
rents  of  comparatively  feeble  strength.  These  currents  may  cotisist  ui  a  fiijigle  puis*!- 
tion  for  each  character  of  a  signal,  as  in  the  Edison  "  phonopU-x  "  (next  duscrlbt-^d ),  or 
each  character  may  be  composed  of  a  number  of  such  pulsations,  as  in  tlii^  Varlc  y 
Athearn  device,  now  being  considered.  The  second  requirement  is  met  by  tin*  use  of 
receiving  apparatus  of  such  a  nature,  or  so  placed  in  the  circuit,  that  it  will  only  re* 
gpond  to  quick,  momentary  pulsations;  and  also  by  taking  advantage  of  tW  fact,  im  19 
also  done  in  simultaneous  telegraph  and  telephone  systems,  that  cuiTL-nta  which  wimld 
otherwise  rise  and  fall  abruptly,  are  retarded  in  passing  through  an  electro-matjnet,  or 
a  *'  magnetic  *'  coil,  and,  consequently,  rise  and  fall  gradually,  and  thus  do  tjot  afft'ct 
the  receiving  apparatus  of  the  pulsatory  current  system. 

The   Varley-Athearn   arrangement,  for  the  purpose  stated,  h  shown,  thc^oreiically 
in  Fig.  265,  in  which  two  terminal  stations, x  and  Y^are  representLnL 
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The  Morse  apparatus  consists  of  the  relays  rr,  keys  kk,  and  sounders  ss.  MB  is  the 
Morse  battery.  The  "pulsatory  "  apparatus  at  x  consists  of  a  magnetic  coil  em,  of  a 
resistance  of  15  or  25  ohms.  The  core  of  this  coil  is  generally  composed  of  a  number 
of  fine,  soft  iron  wires,  b  is  a  vibrating  reed,  or  buzzer,  vb  is  a  battery,  which  mag- 
netizes the  coil  EM,  in  certain  positions  of  the  reed  r.  x  is  a  transmitter,  operated  by 
key  KT. 

At  Y,  the  "  pulsatory  *'  apparatus  consists  of  a  sensitive,  short  core  relay  sb,  with 
<3ontact  on  back  stop,  and  condenser,  pc. 

The  "  pulsatory  "  currents  are  set  up  by  the  action  of  the  vibrating  reed  of  the 
buzzer,  which  is  kept  in  vibration  in  the  usual  way  {see  Buzzer).  When  the  reed  is 
against  its  contact  i  the  coil  em  is  magnetized.  When  the  reed  leaves  contact,  i,  the 
<Joil  in  demagnetizing  "  discharges  *'  into  the  line  a,  if  the  transmitter  t  is  in  the  position 
shown  in  Fig.  265.  When  the  transmitter  is  closed,  the  pulsations  are  cut  off  from  the 
line,  the  wire  cw,  via  which  the  pulsatory  current  set  up  by  the  coil  would  pass  to  the 
line,  being  then  open.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  transmitter  is  open,  the  vibratory  cur- 
rents pass  to  the  line,  and  reaching  the  distant  end  (y)  cause  variations  in  the  charge 
of  the  condenser  pc,  which  "  charges,'*  in  turn,  cause  the  armature  of  sb  in  the  con- 
denser circuit,  to  vibrate,  back  and  forth,  against  its  stops.  (In  this  case,  also,  the  con- 
denser  SR  may  be  supposed  to  act  as  a  "  repeater  '*  of  the  pulsatory  current). 

While  that  armature  is  thus  rapidly  vibrating,  the  local  sounder  s'  is  open,  inas- 
much as  its  comparative  sluggishness  prevents  it  from  following  the  rapid  vibrations  of 
the  armature.  When  the  armature  ceases  vibrating  it  rests  on  its  back  contact  point 
and  closes  the  local  circuit  of  s'.  Since  the  pulsatory  currents  are  only  permitted  to 
reach  the  line  when  the  transmitter  at  x  is  open,  and  the  sounder  s'  at  y  is  closed  only 
when  the  armature  of  sr  is  on  its  back  stop,  it  is  clear  that  the  signals  received  on  that 
sounder  will  be  on  the  front  stroke,  and  since,  while  the  vibratory  signals  are  passing 
in  the  relay  SR,  the  sounder  s'  is  closed,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  evident  that  the  opening 
and  closing  of  the  transmitter  will  have  the  effect  of  producing  the  usual  dot  and  dash 
signals  in  the  sounder  s',  (as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  pulsatory  signals  of  the 
synchronous  multiplex  system,  when  the  Morse  lelay  is  employed). 

The  Morse  signals  from  x  are  made  comparatively  gradual,  or  are  **  graduated,"  by 
V)oiiig  caused  to  pass  through  the  Morse  relay  R,  and,  when  the  transmitter  is  open, 
through  the  coil  em;  consequently,  sR,  at  y.  is  not  actuated  by  the  Morse  signals,  the 
<iurrents  thereby  set  up  in  the  circuit  of  condenser  pc,  not  being  of  sufficient  force  to 
I'ffect  that  result;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  variations  in  the  strength  of  the  Morse  cur- 
rent!*, due  to  the  coil  em,  are  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  affect  the  Morse  relays.  The 
condenser  c',  across  key  k'  and  B,  at  x,  tends  further  to  "graduate  "  the  Morse  signals 
and  also,  practically,  keeps  the  pulsatory  circuit  closed  when  that  key  is  open.  Con- 
(IcnsiT  c  is  employed  chiefly  to  diminish  the  spark  at  the  contact  points  i  when  the  cir- 
cuit of  VB  is  broken.  As  the  transmitter  t  is  "  continuity-preserving,"  the  Morse  cur- 
rents pass  to  the  line  regardless  of  whether  that  instrument  is  open  or  closed. 

This  arrangement,  it  will  be  seen,  is  more  than  a  duplex  and  less  than  a 
quadruplex,  since  two  messages  may  be  sent  out  from  station  x  at  once,  or  one 
fioni  station  x  and  one  from  station  Y,  simultaneously.  The  operator  receiving  the 
pulsatory  cun-ents  signals  at  y  is  furnished  with  a  key,  ks,  whereby  he  breaks  the  difl- 
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tant  sender^  by  way  of  the  Morse  circuit.  It  would  be  quite  possible  to  equip  y  with 
**  pulsatory  "  transmitting  apparatus  similar  to  that  at  x,  which  would  then  give  the 
practical  equivalent  of  two  single  wires,  but  as  the  system  requires  somewhat  expert 
attention,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  so  arranged,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  such  attention  ia 
least  available  where  the  use  of  such  a  service  would  be  most  advantageous,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  branch  offices. 

Experience  has  shown  that  this  device  is  much  better  adapted  for  short,  than  long 
circuits. 


The  Edison  Phonoplex. 

This  system  was  also  devised  to  extend  the  facilities  of  existing  wires  by  superpos- 
ing pulsatory  signals  upon  regular  Morse  circuits.  It  is  in  service  on  a  number  of 
railroad  jrires  in  this  country. 

FIG.  366. 


JLin^ 


EDISON    PHOtfOPLEX-THEORY. 

A  theortical  diagram  of  the  system  is  given  in  Fig.  266.  In  that  figure,  b  and  k 
are  the  ordinary  Morse  relay  and  key.  m,  is  a  coil  of  wire  wound  upon  an  iron  core 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  fine  iron  wires.  It  is  employed  to  originate  pulsatory  currents 
when  the  phonoplex  key,  x,  is  opened  and  closed,  p  is  an  instrument  termed  the 
**  phone."  It  comprises  an  electro-magnet,  opposite  the  poles  of  which  is  placed,  in  a 
horizontal  position,  a  metallic  disc  d^  somewhat  similar  to  the  diaphragm  of  the  Bell 
telephone  receiver,  t,  is  a  transmitter  of  special  construction,  having  several  functions, 
one  of  which  is  to  short  circuit  the  phone ;  the  object  of  which  will  be  mentioned  pre- 
0ent1y.  Key  x  operates  transmitter  t,  and  the  latter  opens  and  closes  the  phonoplex 
battery,  b.  When  lever,  tf,  of  key,  x,  is  open,  in  the  sense  that  the  ordinary  telegraph 
key  is  open,  the  bent  lever  f  is  away  from  the  contact  f,'  and  the  phonoplex  battery  b 
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is  open,  and  the  "magnetic"  coil,  m,  is  short-circuited  via  the  wires  5,  6,  7,  8  and  the 
lever  of  transmitter  t,  the  latter  instrument  being  also  closed  when  key  x  is  closed. 
When  lever  f  of  x  is  placed  in  contact  with  f',  it  slips  out  of  contact  with  x.  The  con- 
tacts f'  and  X  are  insulated  from  the  metal  fiamework  of  the  key.  The  lever  f  is 
electrically  connected  with  that  framework. 

When  transmitter  t  is  open,  as  in  Fig.  266,  the  phone  is  thrown  into  the  main  Ime 
circuit,  as  may  be  seen. 

c  is  a  condenser  placed  around  the  key  K  and  the  Morse  relay  R.  A  similar  con- 
denser is  placed  around  the  other  relays  in  stations  between  the  terminal  stations  of 
the  phonoplex  circuit.  Its  function  is  to  keep  the  circuit  practically  intact  for  the 
transmission  of  the  pulsatory  signals  during  the  operation  of  the  key  k.  It  also  faciU- 
tates  the  passage  of  those  signals  past  the  relay  R  (it  being  known  that  electro-magnets 
in  a  circuit  tend  to  retard  rapid  pulsatory  signals).  A  condenser  is  placed  simi- 
larly around  the  other  relays  in  stations  between  the  terminal  stations  of  the  phonoplex 
circuit.  The  condenser  c',  placed  around  the  coil  m,  prevents  excessive  sparkling  at  the 
contact  points  A  A  of  the  transmitter  t.  It  also  facilitates  ''incoming''  signals  on  the  phone. 
In  the  operation  of  this  system,  also,  it  is  necessary  that  the  phone  p,  should  not  he 
seriously  affected  by  the  makes  and  breaks  of  the  Morse  circuit.  This  is  more  or  leas 
successfully  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  condenser  around  the  keys,  which  have  a 
noticeable  effect  in  diminishing  the  abruptness  of  the  "  rise  and  fall  "  of  the  Morse  cnr- 
rents  on  the  line.  The  relays  in  the  circuit  also  aid  in  "  graduating  "  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  telegi-aph  currents. 

The  phone  is  provided  with  an  adjusting  gear  g,  by  means  of  which  the  poles  of 
the  electro-magnet  of  that  instrument  are  withdrawn  from  thediapliragmto  a  point  just 
beyond  the  active,  or  harmful  influence  of  the  regular  Morse  signals,  but  not  out  of  the 
influence  of  the  pulsatory  currents. 

The  **  pulsatory  "  currents  are  originated  by  the  charge  and  discharge  of  the  coB 
M,  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  transmitter  t,  which  whether  open,  or  closed,  (and 
when  the  lever  f  of  x  is  "  open  '*)  charges  the  coil  m  by  the  battery  b.  Between  the  open- 
ings and  closings  of  the  transmitter  the  current  of  self-induction  of  the  coil  discharges 
into  the  line,  thereby  actuating  the  distant  j)hone. 

The  pulsatory  currents  must  be  of  such  a  strength  as  not  to  affect  the  Morse  relays 
on  the  line,  but  at  the  same  time  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  quickly  "  flip  "  the  dia- 
phram  of  the  phone.  The  current  set  up  by  the  magnetic  coil  gives,  on  the  phone,  a 
fairly  loud  signal,  which  is  enhanced  by  attaching,  close  to  the  diaphragm  a  small,  split 
metal  ring  /,  which  dangles  loosely  on  the  diaphragm. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  read  these  signals  if  something  were  not 
done  to  distinguish  between  the  up  and  down  "strokes.*'  By  the  use  of  a  small  resist- 
ance coil  e',  which,  by  raaans  of  the  transmitter  t,  is  placed  in  the  circuit  of  the  phono- 
plex battery  b,  at,  or  just  before,  the  time  corresponding  with  the  signal  made  on  the 
up  stroke,  and  this  has  the  desired  effect  of  making  quite  a  distinction  between  the  two 
strokes.    It  does  so  by  diminishing  the  strength  of  current  in  the  magnetic  coil  circuit 

The  battery,  b,  used  for  this  purpose,  has,  generally,  been  a  "  quick-acting  "  bat- 
tery, such  as  a  bichromate  of  potassium  battery,  of  from  612  cells.  Of  late  the  Edi- 
Bon-Lalande  battery  has  been  successfully  employed  for  this  work. 
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FIG.  :^7. 


It  is  fnrther  evident   tliat,  if  the  phone  p  wem  left  in   the  circuit  at  all  times,  it 

would  be  operated   by  the  liomo  Tiiiiguetii5  coil  when  the  latter  wtia  liulng  actuated  hy 
the  hoTue   battery  b,  and  would,  in  eoni^eqnenee,  give  out  a  disturbing  Bound  at  sucli 

times.  Means  are  therefore  provided  for  cutting 
out  the  phone  to  avoid  this  defect  These  means 
eonsij^t  of  the  lever  i.  and  contact  \nn  c  on  trans- 
mitter T,  which  contacts^  it  is  seen,  are  open  in 
the  tigurCt  leaving  the  home  phone  in  the  main 
cireoit,  ready  to  be  acted  uj^on  l>j  tlie  distant 
phonoplex,  but,  whenthe  key  xisclosed^at  which 
time  the  transmitter  t  closes  also,  l  and  €  come 
tngetber  and  short-eirrnit  the  pboue  i>y  way  uf 
the  wins  1  .'ind  3,  i  S  .staled, 

Tla^  veguliir  Morse  signals  on  the  main  circuit 
having  been  rendered  of  no  effect  upon  the  dia- 
phragm of  the  phone  J  the  effect  of  the  pidsatovy 
current  of  the  )ilionoplex  circuit  is  either  to 
rapidly  incn-ane  or  decrease  the  Morse  currents, 
virtually  Jis  in  the  case  of  simnltaniH^us  telegraphy 
lund  telejjhony,  according  us  the  puli^atory  eurrentJ! 
\\\\\\ use,  o r  CO- o  1  )era t e  w i 1 1 1 ,  the  M orsi:  eurre n ts . 
Ihe  variation  in  the  strength  of  the  Morse 
curr:*nt  thus  produei'd  Avill  not  operate  tho 
Mor^e  rehiys,  unless  when  the  latter  may  be  work- 
ing iiu  a  very  fine  adjustment,  butj  as  has  been 
said,  the  variation  is  suifieient  U^  <^|)erate  ihe  "  phone/'  h  m:iy  be  added  that  having 
once  *' graduated  ''  the  Mor^e  cvirrents,  or  adjusted  the  phone,  so  that  those  currents 
are  unfelt  in  the  phone,  it 
will  make  no  difference  in 
the  practical  working  of  the 
pulsatory  system  whether 
the  Morse  system  is  idle  or 
working, 

la  Fig.  367  the  phone  is 
shown  as  it  appears  in  prac- 
tice, Tlie  maguetio  coil  is 
ehow^n  in  Fig,  26S,  This 
system  may  he  used  on  cir- 
cuits of  from  oneliundred  to 

one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  leugLli,  and  it  is  nc^t  limited  to  any  stated  numl>er  of 
intermediate  stations.  Neither  is  it  Jieressary  that  a  eontijiunus  Mort*e  wire  lie  used, 
*a8  the  J >u Is atory  signals  may  1>o  transferred  from  one  wire  to  anoltier  by  connecting 
any  desired  wires  together  by  a  coinleimei, 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Time  Telegraph  Service. 

The  "Time "Telegraph  which  is  in  quite  extensive  use  in  New  York  Oity  and 
vicinity  consists  in  the  transmission  of  pre-arranged  electrical  signals,  over  circuits 
controlled  by  a  standard  clock,  to  various  offices  of  railway  companies,  jewelers,   etc., 

FIG.  269. 
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TIME   TELEGAPIl,  SIGNALS-THEORY, 

and  which  signals  are  so  arranged  that,   to   the  initiated,   they  indicate,  by  a  single 
stroke,  or  strokes,  of  a  sounder,  or  electric  bell,  the  time  to  a  second. 

These  signals  arc  sent  out  by  the  standard  clock  at  the  normal  rate  of  one^ 
stroke  every  two  seconds,  excej)ting  that,  iu  each  minute,  the  fifty-eighth  second  is 
omitted.  Again,  at  twenty  seconds  before  the  beginning  of  every  period  of  five  min- 
utes the  signals  cease,  etc. 

336 
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The  arrangements  for  automatically  transmitting,  these  signals  are  outlined  in 
Fig.  269. 

Ill  tills  figure  u  is  the  miruite  hand  of  the  standard  clock.  Its  wheel  w  Ima 
twenty-uine  ttietb,  a  thirtic'th  tooth  heiny^  cut  away,  as  may  be  seen.  A  deliciitely 
poised  flat  rod  u,  is  placed  in  the  path  of  these  teeth,  and  as  each  tooth  passes  under 
the  rofl,  the  circuit  in  which  the  reiay  r  is  placed,  is  broken.  The  result  is  that,  dur- 
ing each  minute,  the  circuit  is  broken  29  times,  but  at  the  iiftyciju^)ith  second  it  is  not 
broken.  Thin  bidicatc'S  that  ih^.*  tirst  besit  nftcr  the  pause  is  the  beg^inuing  of  tlie  ni-xt 
minute-  Tlie  wiieel  nw  is  so  geared  as  to  make  one  revolution  i^rery  five  minutes.  Its 
periphery  is  notched  for  a  distauoe  equal  to  one-fifteeuth  of  its  circumfert^ucc,  A 
couta<.a  springs  rides  lightly  ou  this  ijcriphery.  Branch  wires  lead  from  tliis  contact 
Spring,  and  a  fixed  contact  pgiut  s'j  to  tht;  relay  circuit.     When  the  notch  in  the  whet^l 


^ 


I    z&  ^  &>  ^   I 


arrives  at  a  certain  |>oint  in  its  rcTolutiou  the  flat  spring  s  drops  into  it.  This  eom- 
plett^s,  at  s',  a  circuit  tlirotinili  the  rt4ay.  ITi^nL-efSo  lung  as  the  spring  s  fl- mains  in  tlie 
notch,  tlie  minute-hiiud  wht^ei  w  t^annot  open  the  relay  L-ircuit,  The  iiotcti  on  iiw  \%  so 
arranged  that  it  arrives  at  the  iK>int  opposite  the  «i>nng  s  at  exactly  20  seconds  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  a  five-minute  period;  the  notcb  is  also  so  arranged  that  the 
eontact  at  s'  is  again  broken  at  tlio  beginning  uf  tliat  period.  In  other  instances  ad- 
ditional appai-atua  is  provided,  and  actuated,  tlirongii  meclianistm  set  in  motion  V^y  the 
standard  clot^k^  wficreiiy  strokes  indicating  the  quarters,  halves,  thr^e^quarter^  and 
hours,  are  trunsmitU'd  over  the  tiuK*  turcnit. 

The  stanclard  clock  used  ft?r  this  service  in  New  York  City  was  devised  b}"  Mr. 
James  HambkL 

The  clock  is  locatcil  in  tlie  Western  Union  bniiding,and  is  i-ompured  ^xA\ 
davj  at  noon,  with  tlic  National  OijHcrvatory  clock  in  Washington,  D.  C-t  by  mcaiis  of 
a  s{K'eial  ciiTuit  set  asidi:  fur  that  purpose. 

When  a  eompfinsan  with  the  National  Observatory  cUit-k  shows  a  gain  ijr  V^^-^  in 
the  twenty -foiu-  hours,  if  the  discre]>aney  is  .^ntfieieiit  to  warrant  it,  tln^  oseillation  tif 
the  fR'udulnm  is  varied  by  deftly  adiling  to,  ur  witbdniwing  fntm  tljc  '"bol^j"  a  very 
small  weight, which, by  slightly  increiising  or  deereasing  the  center  of  gravity  of  tlio 
pendulum,  lias  the  desired  effect. 

Th  c  s  ta  nd  a  rd  ci  oc  k  is  co  m  pa  red  with  the  e  I  oc  k  in  \  V'asb  i  ngt  on,  or  eisewher  c ,  by 
means  of  an  cKx^tric  chrouogra]*h,  shown  in  Fig>  370,  in  which  m  m^  are  the  eb-i'iro^ 
magneto  of  double  pen  ix^gistei-s  which  are  in  circuits  controlled  by  the  reHpeelivc  clucks 
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A  paper  tape  passes  in  proximity  to  the  pens  in  the  ordinary  way.     If  the  clocks 

are  beating  ^iC'L'omK  and  oad I  is  ijj  liccord  with  the  other,  the  dots  recorded  by  tbe 
peiia  willbeinvfi^lciil  ali^fumerit;  if  not,  oini  will  be  in  advance  of  the  other.  The 
time  ill  adTauce,  in  st*condSj  can  Ix'  caknilattd  to  the  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  or 
li?sf*,  by  knowing  the  nite  at  whit li  tiju  jtaper  is  running  out.  If,  for  example,  it 
slttmld  be  running  ont  at  the  rate  of  one  iulOi,  per  second,  and  a  portion  of  the  paper  is 
divided  into  100  parts  by  means  of  a  mil  table  scale,  the  space  between  any  two  dots 
will  iijilieute  tlie  extuiit  of  time  by  which  rhe  clocks  vary.  For  instance,  in  Fig. 
270,  the  nj>|jur  row  t»f  doti*  ai^snmedly  representing  the  "  Washington  "  clock,  and 
that  of  tile  liiwer  row,the  '<  Kew  York  "  clock,  it  is  seen,by  reference  to  the  scale,that 
the  Kew  York  clack  h  forty  handredths  of  a  second  behind  the  Washington  clock. 

ELECTIIIC4LLY    SYNCHRONIZED   CLOCKS. 

In  addition  to  tbe  sciTico  just  iU'soribed,  there  are  many  instances  in  which 
olocks  are  correeteil  or  synchronized  at  Htut<?d  periods  by  pulsations  of  electricity 
transmitted  by  a  standard  clouk.  'Hi is  conx'ction  is  made  by  some  form  of  electro- 
mechanical device  wbLcli,  wlren  at^tnated  by  the  standardizing  clock,  moves  the  min- 
me  hand  to  a  given  point,  eitlier  backward  or  forward,  depending  on  whether  the 
clock  la  be  con-ected  is  ruiiuiug  slow  or  fast,  that  is,  within  certain  limits,  as  will 
shortly  be  obvious, 

Barraud  a^i>  lu>T3  rkgulatoh, — One  of  the  most  frequently  employed  meth- 
ods of  aynchronizing  clocks  by  electricity  is  shown  in  Fig.  271.     It   is  known  as   the 

Barraud   and  Lund  '•  hour  regulator." 

FIG,      271,  T  !•  •  . 

Its  function  is  to  actuate  two  arms 
a  a,  which,  in  coming  together,  engage 
with  the  minute  hand  of  the  clock, 
at,  or  near,  XII,  and  after  bringing 
it  either  forward  or  backward,  as 
may  be  necessary,  exactly  to  that 
point,  immediately  release  it  and 
^  withdraw,out  of  its  path. 

The  device  consists  of  the  electro- 
magnet M  to  whose  armature  a, 
are  attached  two  projections  J  J*.  The 
magnet  m  is  in  the  circuit  controlled 
by  the  standard  clock.  Opposite 
the  ends  of  the  projections  j  j',  the 
two  angular  arms,  or  crank  levers,  a  a 
are  placed.  Tliere  is  a  Blot  j  s'  in  tbe  tqi]ier  arm  of  each  lever,  into  which  the  ends  of  the 
projections  enter.  The  nrmaturi'  m  sii  pivntiMl  as  to  raise  the  projections  J  j'  up  and 
down.  The  effect  of  thi«  met  ion  is  to  cause  them  to  bring  together,  and  spread 
apartj  the  luW4.r  i^mlg  of  the  lev  mij  ita,  (h^  the  lower  ends  oi  a  a  there  are  two  right 
antnUar  [duy  VtV\  which  exu  lid  tbnmi^h  a  i^irved  slot  on  the  top  of  the  dial  of  the 
cloekj  as  at  rr,  Fig.  2 7irf,  whidi  re]>rescnt8  the  dial  of  a  clock  equipped  with  this 
eoiTcci  II  ^'^  device.  KormriUy  the  \\\u\k   rr' arc  at  the  ends  of   the   slot.     Consequently, 
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as  the  minute  hand  approaches  XII  on  the  dial,  it  comes  within  the 
path  of  the  pins  p,  p',  and  if  the  clock  should  be  either  fast  or  slow,  as  compared  with 
the  standard  clock,  the  minute  hand  will  be,  at  the  first  second  of  each  iiour,  placed 
exactly  at  the  hour. 

The  correcting  apparatus  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  clock  within  the   case,  as 
**  dotted  in,"  in  Fig.  271a.    The  armature  of  the  magnet  m  is   counter  balanced  by 

FIG  271  a. 


SYNCHRONIZING   CLOCK    DIAL. 

the  weight  w.  One  advantage  of  this  peculiar  construction  of  the  levers,  etc.,  is  a 
large  ampUfication  of  the  motion  of  the  armature  at  the  pins  p  p' ;  and  a  comparatively 
powerful  leverage  is  also  thereby  obtained.  The  minute  hands  of  the  clocks  to  be 
corrected  are  adjusted  so  as  to  be  readily  moved  by  the  correcting  apparatus,  when 
necessary. 

The  hamblet  syncheonizikg  apparatus.- -Another  clock  synchronizing  device, 
due  to  Mr.  J.  Hamblet,  shown  in  Fig.  272,  will  be  readily  understood  by  reference  to 
the  illustration. 

D  is  a  clock  dial,  h  is  a  minute  hand,  d  and  (T  are  pins  projecting  from  the 
lower  ends  of  arms  a'a  ;  the  latter  being  mounted  on  the  axles  of  pinions  w'  and  w, 
respectively.  The  pinions  w'  and  w  gear  into  each  other,  as  shown.  The  axial 
length  of  pinion  w  is  greater  than  that  of  w'.  This  permits  a  toothed  segment  s  to 
gear  with  a  rear  portion  of  w,  without  coming  in  contact  with  w'.  The  segment  a 
is  part  of  a  lever  l  which  carries  the  armature  a  of  the  magnet  m  in  the  synchroniz- 
ing circuit.     When  the  circuit  is  closed  at  the  hours  the   lever  l  and   the  segment  S 
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momentarily  take  the  position  indicaied  by  the  dotted  lines.     This  action   of  s  tumB 
the  pinion  w  in  one  direction,  and  that  pinion,  in  thus  turning,  rotates  W    in   the  op- 

Fio.  37a. 
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posite  direction.  The  result  is  that  the  arms  aa'  are  brought  sharply  together,  and, 
if  the  minute  hand  is  within  their  scope, it  is  brought  exactly  to  the  hour  of  twelve, 
as  indicated  also  by  dotted  lines.  The  return  motion  of  the  lever  L  restores  the  arms 
to  their  original  positions. 
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HELIOGRAPHY— MILITARY  TELEGRAPH  SIGNALING,  ETC. 

Heliograph  Y. 

The  term  heliography  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words — /i^/io,  the  sun,  and 
^aph^  to  write.  As  ordinarily  used,  the  word  signifies  a  sun  picture,  or  photograph. 
As  employed  in  telegraphy  the  term  heliography  relates  to  the  art  of  transmitting  sig- 
nals by  reflections  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  th» 
duration  of  the  reflections  being  made  to  cor- 
respond to  dots  and  dashes  of  the  Morse  or 
any  other  pre-arranged  alphabet  or  code  The 
heliograph  is  a  device  designed  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  such  signals. 

Heliography  is  now  quite  extensively  availed 
of  by  the  military  in  this  and  other  countries. 
In  this  country  it  is  employed  by  the  military 
and  the  meteorological  signal  service  depart- 
ments between  outposts  where  communication 
by  wire  or  otherwise  would  be  difficult  and 
in  som^case  impracticable,  if  not  impossible* 
The  average  distance  apart  of  such  outpost 
stations  is  about  25  miles.  A  territory  extend- 
ing over  500  miles  is  covered  by  this  system. 

In  Fig.  273  a  portable  form  of  heliograph,, 
known  as  MacGregors  heliograph,  is  shown. 
In  the  figure  p  is  a  metal  rod,  resting  on  the 
base  f',  which  is  itself  supported  by  the  legs  x  x 
X,  M  is  a  small  mirror,  about  three  inches  in 
diameter,  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  f  by  a 
ball  and  socket  joint.  The  mirror  is  freely 
movable  in  the  socket.  A  small,  circular  portion 
of  the  mirror  is  lef t  unsilvered  and,con8equently 
unreflecting,  a  is  an  arm,  resting  also  in  a  ball  and  socket  joints.  A  clamping  screw  r,  is 
provided,  by  which  the  arm  may  be  rigidly  held  in  any  position  to  which  it  may  be 
adjusted.  At  the  upi>er  end  of  the  arm  a,  a  small,  adjustable  sight  vane  sv  is  placed. 
This  vane  is  shown  separately,  and  enlarged,  at  the  left  of  the  figure. 

Jhe  instrument  is  adjusted  and  used  as  follows:  The  sight  vane  and  the  mirror 
are  set  facing  the  distant  station  when  the  sun  s  is  in  the  direction  of  that  station.  The 
operator  then  looks  through  the  clear  glass  in  the  centre  of  the  mirror;  and  the  v- 
shaped  notch  in  the  sight  vane  is  placed  in  line  with  the  distant  station.    The  mirror> 
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Fig.   a74. 


^\ 


and  the  arm  carrying  the  sight  vaoe,  are  then  so  adjusted  that  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  the  minor,  and  the  hole  in  the  sight  vane,  below  the  v,  are  in  a  stiaight  line 
with  the  distant  station.  When  so  adjusted,  the  dark  spot  in  the  reflection,  due  to  the 
clear  spot  in  the  glass,  is  thrown  on  the  bottom  of  the  v  of  the  sight  vane.  By  means 
of  this  guide  the  flash  is  directed  on  the  distant  station.  Signals  may  then  be  trans- 
miued  by  simply  interposing  the  hand,  or  some  other  opaque  substance,  between  the 
sun  and  the  mirror;  or  between  the  sight  vane  and  the  mirror. 

When  the  sun  is  not  towards  the  distant 
station,  the  arrangement  shown  in  Fig.  274  is 
used.  This  consists  merely  of  the  addition  of  an- 
other mirror  m',  which  is  placed  over  the  sight 
vane.  A  piece  of  v-shaped  paper  is  placed  on 
the  face  of  m. 

The  mirror  m  is  now  placed  towards  the  sun 
s,  with  its  back  to  the  distant  station;  the  second 
mirror  m'  is  placed  facing  the  distant  station. 
The  rays  of  s  are  reflected  on  m',  and,  by  the 
latter,  reflected  towards  the  distant  station.  The 
operator  adjusts  the  mirrors  by  looking  through 
the  hole  in  the  back  of  m  and  moving  the  mirrors 
until  he  sees  the  reflection  of  the  distant  station 
within  the  v  on  m',  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dark  spot,  due  to  the  clear  glass  on  mirror  m,  on 
the  bottom  of  the  v  on  m'.        * 

Signals  are  then  transmitted  as  before. 
It  is  occasionally  necessary  to  re-adjust  this 
instrument  to  allow  for  the  displacement  of  the 
reflection  caused  by  the  earth's  motion.  In 
stationary  heliographs  a  clock-work  arrange- 
ment, which  moves  the  apparatus  automatically 
at  a  rate  corresponding  with  the  earth's  motion 
around  its  axis,  is  sometimes  provided. 
It  has  been  customary  to  transmit  heliographic  signals  by  "flashing  '*  the  light  on 
the  distant  station,  which  was  done  by  turning  the  mirror  towards  and  away  from  that 
point.  Such  signals  are  now,  however,  generally  transmitted,  in  military  or  naval 
operations,  by  obscuring  the  "reflection  "  by  the  interposition  of  some  opaque  sub- 
stance before  the  mirrors,  the  said  substance  being  interposed  and  removed  at  suitable 
intervals  by  means  of  an  electro-mechanical  arrangement  controlled  by  an  operator. 
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Military  Telegraph  Signaling. 

In  this  country  the  Morse  system  of  telegraphy  was  quite  extensively  employed  as 
a  field  telegraph  system  during  the  late  civil  war,  and  its  efiiciency  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Generals  in  command. 
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The  telegraph  equipment  consisted  of  Morse  relays,  sounders  and  keys,  or,  fre- 
•quently,  a  pocket  relay  with  key  combined;  battery  and  wires,  and  construction  tools. 

For  hurried  construction,  to  open  up  communication  with  headquarter8,reel8  of  in. 
.8ulated  wire  were  provided.  The  battery  and  'ihe  apparatus  were  generally  carried 
in  wagons  or  on  pack  mules.  This  method  is  still  practised  in  connection  with  mili- 
tary operations  in  this  country. 

Flag  and  flash  signaling  have  long  been  employed  in  military  operations  by  all 
the  European  war  departments,  and  by  the  war  department  of  this  country,  where  the 
electric  telegraph  is  not  available. 

Torches  at  night  take  the  place  of  the  flag,  and  lanterns  the  place  of  the  helio- 
^aph.    This  is  termed  the  "  wig  wag  "  method  of  signaling. 

In  flag  and  torch  signaling  as  well  as  in  heliographic  and  lantern  signaling,  the 
American  Morse  code  has  been  adopted  by  the  United  States  government,  the  War 
Department  of  which  has  recently  issued  the  following  code  card  on  the  subject: 

UNITED  STATES  SIGNAL  AND  TELEGRAPH  CODE. 


A-  — 
B  — - 
C  -  - 
D 

E- 


F  .- 
G  — 
H  -. 
I    .. 
J    -• 


ALPHABET. 

K 

L  

M 

N  — - 

O  .. 


& 


P 

Q 

R 

S 
T 


U 
V 

w 

X 
Y 


I  - 
a  - 


3 
4 


NUMERALS. 
6 


7 

8 


9' 
o- 


PUNCTUATION 

Comma 

Parenthesis  Pn 
Quatation  Qu 
Colon  Ko 
Dollar  marks  Sx 

Exclamation 

Hyphen  Hx 


MARKS. 

Interrogation  —  .  .  -  .  . 
Semi- colon  Si 
Brackets  Bx 

Paragraph — 

Period 

Dash  Dx 
Underline  Un 


Note. — A  fraction  is  made  by  inserting  a  dot  between  the  numerator  and 
•denominator — Example,  Ji --- 


4. 
4. 
7- 
8. 


SIGNALS  AND 
Wait  a  moment. 
Start  me. 

Have  you  anything  for  me  ? 
Are  you  ready  ? 


Busy  on  other  wire  (or  stations). 


ABBREVIATIONS. 
Ahr. 
Ans. 
Ck. 
Col. 
DH. 


Another. 
Answer. 
Check. 
Collect. 
Dead  head. 
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9- 

Train   order   (or  important  military  mes- 

GA. 

Go  ahead. 

Rage) — Give  way. 

GE. 

Good  evening. 

13. 

Do  you  understand  ? 

GM. 

Good  morning. 

18. 

What  is  the  matter? 

GN. 

Good  night. 

27. 

Adjust  your  magnet  (or  flash). 

GR. 

Government  rate* 

20. 

Circuit  closed  (or  close  stations). 

NM. 

No  more. 

44. 

Answer  quick. 

OB. 

Oflicial  business 

73- 

Accept  compliments. 

OK. 

All  right. 

92. 

Deliver  (ed). 

Opr. 

Operator. 

134. 

Who  is  at  the  key  (flag,                ' 

Pd. 

Paid. 

or  torch)  ? 

Qk. 

Quick. 

Sig.     Signature. 

TO  SIGNAL  WITH   FLAG   OR  TORCH. 

The  flagman  faces  exactly  toward   the  communicating  station;  staff  is  vertical  Id 
front  of  centre  of  body,  but  at  height  of  waist.     Fig's.  276,  277.    The  dot  (  -  )  is  rep- 

KIG.  278. 


FIO*  376. 


FIG.   277" 


WIO -WAGGING. 

resented   by  a  motion  to  the  right,  and   the   dash    (— )  by  a  motion  to  the  left  of  the 
sender      The  space^  wliether  separating  elements  of  spaced  characters  (C.  O.  11.  Y.  Z. 
and  "  &.")  or  separating  words ^  will  be  represented  by  a  "front"  motion.  Fig.  278. 
Thus  the  motions: 

Right  right,  front,  riglit,  represent  C. 

Right,  front,  right,  rei)re8ent  O. 

Right,  front,  right,  riglit,  represent  R. 

Right,  right,  front,  right,  right,  represent  Y. 
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Right,  right,  right,  front,  right,  represent  Z. 
Right,  front,  right,  right,  right,  represent  &. 

Each  motion  will  embrace  an  arc  of  90%  starting  from  and  returning  to  the 
vertical. 

The  long  dash  (letter  "  L  "  and  numeral  "  naught  ")  is  distinguished  from  the  "  T  *» 
dash  by  a  slight  pause  at  the  lowest  point  of  dip,  and  with  this  exception  there  will  be 
BO  pause  whatever  between  the  motions  required  for  any  single  letter. 

A  slight  pause  will  be  made  between  letters. 

At  the  end  of  each  word,  abbreviation,  or  conventional  signal  the  space  signal,  op 
**  front ''  motion,  is  made,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  pause  equivalent  to  that  made  be- 
tween letters. 

CONVENTIONAL  SIGNALS  FOE   FLAG   OB  TORCH. 

To  call  a  station, — Signal  the  *'*  call  letter"  of  the  station  required,  or,  if  the  call 
letter  be  not  known,  signal  "  A  '*  without  pause  until  acknowledged.  The  calling  sta- 
tion will  then  proceed  with  the  message. 

To  acknowledge  a  ^tf//.— Signal   ^*  I  "  ™-  ^^^ 

three  times  followed  by  "front"  and  the 
call  letter  of  the  acknowledging  station- 

To  break  or  stop  the  signals  from  the 
sending  station, — Signal  "A  "  without 
pause  until  acknowledged.     Fig.  279. 

To  start  the  sending  station  after 
breeding. — Signal  "  G  A "  followed  by 
**front  ^*  and  the  last  word  correctly  re- 
ceived: the  sender  will  immediately 
resume  his  mesaage,  beginning  with  the 
ivord  indicated  by  the  receiver.  If  noth- 
ing has  been  received  signal  "  R  R,^*  the 
sender  will  then  repeat  all. 

Error  in  sending, — Signal  seven  dots 

( )  rapidly  followed  by  "front," 

and  resume  the  message,  beginning  with 
the  last  word  correctly  sent. 

End  of  address, — Signal  the  period 
( )  followed  by  "  front." 

Signature  follows,  —  Signal  "  sig  " 
followed  by  "front.'' 

To  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  message, — Signal  "OK"  followed  by  "  front"  and  per- 
sonal signal  or  initial  of  receiver. 

CONVENTIONAL   SIGNALS   FOR   HELIOGRAPH   OB   FLASH   LANTERN. 

To  call  a  station  — Tuni  a  steady  flash  on  the  station  and  keep  it  there  until  an- 
swered by  a  steady  flash.  Both  stations  will  then  adjust  each  on  the  other's  flash. 
When  adjustments  arc  satisfactory,  the  station  called  will  acknowledge  and  cut  off  its 
^ash,  and  the  calling  station  will  proceed  with  the  message. 
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To  acknowUdge  a  call  .—Signal  "  I  "  three  times,  followed  by  the  call  letter  of  the 
acknowledging  station. 

To  break  or  stop  the  signals  from  the  sending  station, — Signal  "  A  "  withoat  pause 
until  answered  by  a  steady  flash 

7o  start  the  sending  station  after  breaking, — Signal  "  G  A  "  followed  by  the  last 
word  correctly  received ;  the  sender  will  immediately  resume  his  message,  beginning 
with  the  word  indicated  by  the  receiver.  If  nothing  has  been  received  signal  **  R  R,** 
the  sender  will  then  repeat  all. 

Error  in  sending,— ^\^2X  seven  dots  ( )  rapidly,  and  resume  the  message, 

beginning  with  the  last  word  correctly  sent. 

Adjustment, — If  the  i*eceiver  sees  that  the  sender's  mirrors  needs  adjusting,  he  will 
turn  on  a  steady  flash  until  answered  by  a  steady  flash.  When  adjustment  is  satisfac- 
tory, the  receiver  will  acknowledge,  and  the  sender  will  resume  his  message. 

End  of  address. — Signal  the  period  ( ). 

Signature  follows.— ^\gn2L\  "Sig." 

To  acknowledge  receipt  of  a  message, — Signal  "OK'*  followed  by  personal  signal 
or  initial  of  receiver. 

CONVENTIONAL  SIGNALS   FOR  TELEGRAPH. 

To  call  a  station — Signal  the  "  call  letter  "  of  the  station  required  until  acknowl- 
edged, signing  at  intervals  the  "  call  letter  *'  of  the  station  calling. 

To  acknowledge  a  call. — Signal  "  I "  three  times  followed  by  "  call  letter  "  of  ac- 
knowledging station. 

To  break  or  stop  the  signals  from  the  sending  station, — Open  the  key. 

To  start  the  sending  station  after  breaking. — Signal  '*  G  A  "  followed  by  the  lart. 
word  correctly  received;  the  sender  will  imniediately  resume  his  message,  beginning 
with  the  word  indicated  by  the  receiver.  If  nothing  has  been  received  signal  *'  R  R,'* 
the  sender  will  then  repeat  all. 

Error  in  sending, — Signal  seven  dots  ( )  rapidly  and  resume  the  message^ 

beginning  with  the  last  word  correctly  sent. 

End  of  address, — Signal  the  period  (- -). 

Signature  follows, — Signal  "  Sig." 

To  acknowledge  receipt  of  message.— ^ignsil  *'  O  K,"  followed  by  personal  signal  or 
initial  of  rpceiver. 

MESSAGES    BY    FLAG,    HELIOGRAPH,    TELEGRAPH,    ETC. 

The  following  will  be  the  order  of  transmitting  the  several  parts  of  a  message: 
I  St,  number  of  message  and  "  call  letter  "  of  sending  station;  2d,  operator's  personal 
signal;  3d,  the  check;  4th,  place  from  and  date;  5th,  address  in  full;  6th,  period  (ad- 
dress complete);   7th,  body  of  message;  8th,  Sig.  (signature  follows)  ;  9th,  signature 

Abbreviations  sliould  not  be  used  in  the  body  of  a  message,  and  numbers  occur- 
ring therein  must  be  spoiled  out  in  full. 

It  may  be  added  tiiat  the  foregoing  conventional  signals,  for  flag  and  torch  sig- 
naling, are  practically  similar  to  those  employed  in  commercial  telegraphy  in  the 
Cuited  States  and  Canada. 
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The  American  District  Telegraph   Messenger  Service. 


FIG.  180. 


This  "  service  *'  relates  to  the  supplying  of  messengers,  policemen,  firemen,  etc.> 
at  the  call  of  the  "  subscribers  "  in  whose  houses  or  offices  an  instiiiment,  termed  a 
**call  box  "  has  been  placed. 

This  call  box,  which  is  shown  virtually  as   it  appears  in  practice,   in   Fig.    280, 

is  electrically  connected  with  a  central  office,  at 
which  the  messengers,  policemen,  firemen,  etc.,  are 
located.  Each  box  is  supplied  with  "make  and 
break"  attachments, which  are  set  in  motion  by  the 
turning  of  a  crank  on  the  cover  of  the  box,  and 
which  attachments,  when  thus  operated,  transmit  to 
the  central  office  a  specified  number,  which  indi- 
cates to  that  office  the  location  of  the  signaling  box^ 
The  electrical  connections  for  this  service,  which, 
are  quite  simple,are  outlined  in  Fig.  281.  In  the  figure 
R  is  an  ordinary  Morse  relay,  wound  to  about  100 
ohms.  B  is  a  single  stroke  electric  bell,  whose  elec- 
tro-magnet is  wound  to  about  4  ohms;  6  is  a  single 
or  double  pen  Morse  register,  the  magnet  of  which 
is  also  wound  to  about  4  ohms,  b  and  6  are  in  the 
one  local  circuit,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  controlled 
by  the  armature  lever  of  the  relay  b;  the  contact 
point  of  the  latter  being  on  the  back  stop.  lc  is 
a  local  battery  of  4  to  8  Leclanch^  cells,  c'  is  the 
call-box-circuit  battery,  of  12  or  more  gravity  cells, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  circuit,  s  is  a  switch 
used  for  testing  and  changing  circuits,  and  is  shown 
and  descnbed  moi*e  fully  further  on.  All  of  those  instruments  and  batteries  are  located 
in  the  central  office. 

Call  boxes.— At  the  right  of  Fig.  281,  cb  represents  the  circuit- breaking  arrange- 
ments and  crank  of  a  call  box  in  a  subscriber's  office.  The  crank  c  is  mounted, 
with  a  recoil  spring,  on  a  shaft,  as  indicated.  A  cog-wheel,  cw,  is  also  mounted,  loose- 
ly,  on  the  crank  shaft.  A  "  break-wheel  "  w,is  geared  with  the  cog-wheel  cw  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  receives  a  tendency  to  turn  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow ; 
but  it  is  normally  prevented  from  tuming  by  the  engagement  of  the  pin  /,  on  its  side, 
with  the  curved  cam  K  attached  to  the  prolongation  of  the  crank  arm.  When,  how- 
ever the  crank  lever  c  is  pulled  to  the  right,  preparatory  to  sending  in  a  call,  the  cam 
is  moved  out  of  the  path  of  the  pin/,  and  the  wheel  w  is  then  free  to  move.     By  a. 
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suitably  arranged  pawl  and  ratchet,  the  cog-wheel  cw  is  prevented  from  moving 
when  the  crank  is  pulled  down  (A  practically  similar  pawl  and  ratchet  is  shown  ia 
Fig.  282.)  The  effect  of  turning  the  crank  shaft  is  to  wind  the  recoil  spring.  Whea 
the  crank  is  let  go  the  spring  unwinds, and, as  it  does  so,the  wheel  w  begins  and  com- 
pletes a  revolution  and  the  crank  lever  returns  to  its  normal  place.  When  the  latter 
has  done  so  the  camK  is  again  in  the  path  of  pin  p;  hence  the  wheel  w  is  stopped  in 
its  normal  position. 

The  contact  spring  a  is  supported  by  the  frame  of  the  box,  but  is  insulated 
therefrom.  Normally,  one  end  of  a  rests  on  the  periphery  of  the  break-wheel  w, 
thus  keeping  the  circuit  closed.  The  periphery  of  the  break-wheel  is  notched  practi- 
cally as  shown   in  the  figure,  so  that,  as  the  wheel  is  revolved,  the  spring  a  alternate- 
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ly  passes  over  the  metal  periphery  and  falls  into  the  spaces  between  the  "teeth,"  there- 
by opening  and  closing  the  circuit.  In  the  figure,  there  are  3  notches,  a  uniform  dis- 
tance apart;  further  on  another  notch  In  turning  once,  therefore,  the  wheet  will  first 
break  the  circuit  thrice,  in  comparatively  rapid  succession,  and,  after  a  longer  pause, 
will  again  break  it  once.  This  will,  of  course,  operate  the  electric  bell  and  the 
register,  in  the  central  office,  which  instruments  will,  respectively,  ring  and  record  the 
number  of  the  signaling  box;  in  this  case  31. 

Although  but  one  call  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  281,  it  is  plain  that  a  large  number 
of  such  boxes  may  be  placed  in  one  circuit.  In  practice  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
fifty  or  more  call  boxes  on  one  circuit,  but  the  maximum  is  about  one  hundred,  it  hav- 
ing been  found  that  more  than  this  number  too  largely  increases  the  chances  of  sig- 
nals clashing. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  opening  of  the  circuit  in  any  of  the  call  boxes 
when  the  instrument  is  in  its  normal  position,  by  a  failure  of  the  contact  spring  k 
to  make   perfect  contact  with   the   periphery   of  the   break-wheel,   a  short   circuit 
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is  provided  which  is  only  complete  when  the  cam  k  rests  against  the  contact/',  which 
it  normally  does,  but  from  which  it  separates  when  the  crank  lever  is  pulled,  as  will 
be  obvious  on  examination,  thereby  leaving  the  circuit  free  for  the  operation  of  the 
break- wheel.  The  contact  strip /'  is  suitably  supported  in  the  box  on  the  insulated 
piece  d. 

Another  form  of  "  break- wheel "  used  in  the  district  messenger  service  is  shown 
in  Fig.  282.  In  that  figure  k  is  the  crank  shaft.  The  crank  lever  is  not  shown.  A 
coil  spring,  s,  is  attached  at  one  of  its  ends  to  the  crank  shaft;  its  other  end  is  rigidly 
attached  to  a  rod  p  fastened  to  the  framework  of  the  box.  The  shaft  k  carries  a 
wheel  V,  (indicated  by  the  dark  strokes)  on  the  periphery  of  which  are  two  detents 
D,  d'  opposite  each  other,  w  is  a  large  flat  wheel,  loosely  mounted  on  shaft  k.  The 
pawl,  or  ** click"  b,  carried  by  the  wheel  w,  is  pressed  against  the  periphery  of  v  by 
the  tension  spring  p.  When  the  crank  is  turned  to  the  right,  a  full  turn,  the  coiled 
spring  s  is  wound  up  more  tightly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pawl  b  drops  in  be- 
hind the  detent  d.  As  a  result  the  coiled 
^'®'      •  spring,   in  unwinding,  revolves  the  crank 

shaft  and  wheel  v,  and,  since  the  pawl  R  is 
then  caught  by  detent  d,  the  large  wheel 
w  is  also  revolved  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  and  the  contact,  or  **  trailer  "  c,  al- 
ternately resting  on  the  brass  of  the  wheel 
w  and  suspended,  as  in  Fig.  282,  over  the 
"TJ^  open  spaces  in  that  wheel  (thereby  opening 
and  closing  the  circuit),  sends  in  the  regu- 
lar number  of  the  box.  Owing  to  the  size 
of  wheel  w  there  is  room  to  cut  the  num- 
ber of  the  box  out  twice,  as  in  the  figure, 
so  that,  if  the  crank  is  pulled  a  prescribed 
maximum  distance,the  number  will  be  sent 
in  twice,  thereby  indicating  a  special  sig- 
nal. If  pulled  a  less  distance  the  number  will  be  sent  in  but  once.  The  movement 
of  wheel  w  is  always  in  the  same  direction. 

The  function    of  the  small  toothed  wheel  t,  which   is  geared  with  the  large  wheel 
I  w,  and  the  escapement  b,  is  to  regulate  the  speed  of  uncoiling  of  spring  s.    The  coiled 
'  spring  is  prevented  from  running  completely  down  by  the  extension  b,  attached  to 
shaft  K,  which,  at  a  suitable  point  engages  with  a  check  pin  attached  to  the  frame- 
work of  the  box. 

For  other  examples  of  the  "  District"  call  boxes,  see  the  "Fix"  combination  "call" 
and  burglar  alarm  box. 

RBTUBN   SIGNAL   CALL   BOXES. 

In  the  district  service  system  described,  it  may  have  been  noticed  that  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  the  subscriber  whether  or  not  his  "  call  "  has  been  received  in  the  cen- 
tral office.  Perhaps  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  average  user  of  the  call  boxes 
does  not  care  to  know ;  preferring  to  have  visual  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  call 
has  been  received,  in  the  prompt  appearance  of  the  messenger. 
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But  to  meet  the  wisbes  of  Buch  jib  tit?Biry  to  have  au  imnie<liate  aekno^ledgemenl, 
from  the  t;t?iitral  afficc,  of  tlio  ri^t^eipt  of  tlie  c;ill,  various,  ao-called,  '*  return  "  sigii^il?, 
to  lie  actiiateti,  automaticully,  or  by  the  cltrks  in  that  atfiixs  have  l>een  deviBed,  atid, 
ID  some  iuBtaiK't'S,  put  into  service,  oue  of  which,  the  Van  Size  retunv  Bigual  hox*  will 
now  he  tlescriberL 

THE  VAN  SIZE  RETUKX  fliGKAL  Rox.— '^  Retum  "  Biguuls  iiFc,  generuily  ^jieitkm^, 
either  auJible  or  viaital.  The  Van  Size  return  signal  box  givoe  an  muliblo  signal 
This  device  and  the  ueeessiiry  attachments  for  its  o|>eratiou  are  shown   in    Fig*   iSj, 

FIG,  aSj* 


cowNEcrroNs— VAN  siJiE  RertrkBr  bionau 

lire  mechanical  and  electrical  p<irtions  of  this  box  are  nearly  identical  with  tfcc 
ordinary  call  bux,  llu- bell  n,  relay  R,  regies tcr  ci,  etc.,  at  the  left  of  ligure  art'  %t- 
mitni'd  to  lie  in  a  central  office,  co.  Th(*  return  **ignal  apparatus  proi>er  in  pbc<Hl  iij 
the  bottom  of  the  call  box  c  n. 

It  consiKtB  of  a  small  elfctro-magnct  m^  wIkisc  nnxi;Uure^  when  aetaated  by  »  vut- 
pent  rtowing  in  the  nia^ut  (,  tajjs  a  belL 

The  opcralinn  of  the  return  wiiri^^l  h  as  follows:  In  the  fii^t  place  the  mechanism 
of  the  box  is  so  aminired  that  every  ninvemeut  of  the  crank  c  eiumes  the  bivak-whi^H 
w  to  lanke  tw*i  rcvolutioijs.  During  the  first  re vohit ion  the  munber  of  the  caU  hi»x 
ii  Bent  iji  as  usnah  During  the  |»rogrcBs  of  the  second  revolution  the  thicker  |iartioii 
of  the  curved  cam  K  impinges  again?^t  the  eontiict  spring  s,  causing  it,  m  In  tlie  Jignns, 
to  press  against  the   lower  contact  Bjiring  b\     Tht^se  two  springa  ar%i  uormally  BrpM- 
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ated.  When  the  cam  passes  the  spring  s,  the  latter  resnmes  its  usual  position.  A 
wire  connects  s,  via  the  bell  magnet  m,  with  the  earth.  Another  wire  connects  s'  with 
a  screw  post  in  the  box,  to  which  is  also  connected  one  side  of  the  main  circuit,  as 
indicated  in  the  figure.  At  the  central  office,  b  is  a  "  strap  * '  key,  which,  when  de- 
pressed, first  opens  the  main  line  circuit  at  ^,and  next,  puts  a  special  battery  c'  to  a 
portion  of  the  main  line  circuit.  It  is  then  obvious  that  when  key  b  is  depressed  at 
the  time  the  cam  k  has  brought  the  two  springs  s  and  s'  together,  in  the  call  box,  that 
there  is  a  circuit  from  the  ground  in  the  central  office, to  the  ground  at  the  call  box, 
via  the  bell  magnet  m,  and  the  latter  will  ring. 

Hence,  in  order  to  send  the  return  signal,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  attendant 
at  the  central  office,  when  he  hears  the  first  signal  of  the  box,  should  depress  the  but- 
ton B  and  hold  it  depressed  for  a  few  moments,  or  until  the  cam  k  temporarily  closes 
the  circuit,  thereby  ringing  the  bell  in  the  call  box,  which  is  evidence  to  the  subsriber 
that  his  call  has  been  recwved. 

The  successful  operation  of  this  return  signal  depends  upon  the  promptness  of 
the  attendant  at  the  central  office,  for,  should  he  fail  to  depress  the  button  while  the 
cam  is  passing  the  circuit-closing  contact  springs,  no  return  signal  can  be  sent  back 
until  the  subscriber  repeats  his  call. 

Another  audible  return  signaling  device  will  be  shown  in  connection  with  the 
"Field  and  Firman"    call  box. 

Visual  return  signal  devices,  as  the  name  implies,  consist  of  means,  more  or  less 
analogous  to  the  foregoing,  whereby  an  electro-magnet  in  the  o.M  box  brings  into 
view  some  pre-arranged  letter  or  character,  at  an  opening  in  the  box. 

Neither  audible  nor  visual  return  signals  are  used  very  extensively  in  the  district 
messenger  service,  but  their  use  is  increasing-  It  may  be  added  that  at  one  time  an 
electro- magnetic  arrangement  was  attached  to  the  call  boxes  which  permitted  the 
customer  to  ascertain  for  himself,  by  depressing  a  button  and  listening,  whether  the 
line  was  being  used  by   others.     This  was,  however,  to  avoid  clashing  of  signals. 

When,  as  occasionally  happens,  two  subscribers  pull  their  call  boxes  simultan- 
eously the  signals  are,  of  course,  jumbled.  There  is  at  present  no  remedy  for  this  but 
to  wait  until  the  subscribers  call  again,  unless  the  central  office  clerk  is  able  to  sep- 
arate the  signals,  which,  from  experience,  he  may  be  able  to  do.  It  is  said,  and  may 
be  noted  in  passing,  that  almost  every  call  box  has  a  characteristic  of  one  kind  or 
another  in  the  manner  of  transmitting  its  signal,  with  which  the  central  office  clerk 
quickly  becomes  familiar,  and  this  characteristic  is  frequently  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  determine  from  which  box  a  call  has  emanated,  even  before  it  is  completed. 
For  instance,  suppose  a  box  to  have  the  number  234.  Perhaps  before  2,  3,  is  signaled 
the  '* characteristic"  will  have  identified  the  box  so  calling.  This  feature  is  occasion- 
ally of  utility  in  enabling  the  clerk  to  distinguish  a  call  when  the  entire  signal  may 
have  been  prevented  from  coming  in  by  the  cause  just  mentioned,  or  others,  such 
as  the  crossing  of  the  wire,  etc. 

District  service  magnet  bell. — This  instrument  is  shown  as  b  in  Fig.  283. 
It  is  an  ordinary  electric  bell;  the  clapper  being,  by  suitable  means,  attached  to  the 
armature  of  its  electro-magnet.  When  the  relay  r  is  operated  by  a  call  box  the  claj> 
per  strikes  the  gong  a  number  of  times  corresponding  to  the  number  of   the   box.   The 
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object  ill  Hsiiig  th^eliulls,  in  a^l^Utiori  to  the  double -pen  register,  is  to  guard  against 
failure  of  tlie  register  tu  record,  jni<l  :ilso  as  nn  indlcntiou  of  tlie  "jirrival**  of  a 
call.    Afl  a  matter  of  fact  the   ^*  call  "  is  more  frefjueutly  taken   from  the   bell  than 

riQ.  3S4. 


ITOUBLK    PKN"    RN;G[3TER. 


from  the  u umber  emhos«4"d  nu  the  \f;i\fir  ntrip  of  tlie  register,  aud  the  latter  becomefl, 
III  titiie,  more  a  mi\iiik^  of  wi^iuriug  ;i  rrrtkrd  uf  erdls  reeiive*i,  thau  otherwise.  In  some 
eeiitral  ofliees  the  In  II  ;ilsu  h  disjkeiised  witli,  tbt-  cli^rk  relying  ou  the  sound  of  the 
register  to  attract  liis  artiutioii  to  a  calL 

Double  vhs  kEiiiwiKR, — One  of  the  ftuTUK  of  registers  used  iti  tlie  diBtrict  mes- 
senger serv  lee  for  reeordiiig  "e.ills,  ■' smtoiniLtiesilly,  i?<  illuHtniLed  in  Fig.  285.  This 
is  known  as  a  wf  If  starting,  "double-iM-n  '  regie!ter.  The  aetion  of  tliis  register  is  very 
simple,  A  reel  carries  ]>ai>er  ta[ie  wljieli  is  {la.ssed  between  two  rollers,  as  shown. 
'Hi  ese  TO  1 1  e  i-s  a  re  gi  ^'  e  u  a  e  o  n  sta  n  t  te  n  1 1  e  1 1  e  y  1 1>  rot  at  i  on  1  >y  cl  ock-work  w  ithiii  the  box. 
There  are  iwu  magnets  witliie  thi-  box,  eaeli  inagint  in  a  separate  circuit.     The  anna- 
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FIG.    385. 


SELF-STARTINO   REGISTER — THEORY. 


FIG,  aS6* 


ture  levers  of  these  magnets  are  extended  to  a  point  diroctly   under  llie   i^aper  tape; 

each  lever  carrying  a  stylus  (seen  in  side  view  in  Fig.  aSSj  at,  x\)     Wimn  eithur  of  tht* 

magnets  is  operated  the  clock-work  is  started ;  (in  a  maimer  prt^stntly  to  be  uxplained) 

the  paptT  is  abo  atartudj  and  the  sty  1 11** 
indents  the  pafmr  as  many  times  as  the 
circuit  is  hrokorij  and  with  intervals  coi^ 
respond! nsj^  to  tbost3  of  tlie  number  of 
the  box  from  which  the  call  comes. 

By  th*.'  ]>Iaciiig  of  two  niagiK'ts  atid  two 
pens  in  o\w  frame  the  dock-work  for  imv 
regbter  is  8avL'<L 

Self-stariiuu  recjisters.— There  are 
several  kimb  of  t^ulf-stnrting  registers  In 
vogue.  One  &ut^h,  which  is  in  quite 
general  use,  is    llieoretically   shown    in 

Fig.   285.     Only  one  magnet  and  one  pen,  or  stylus,  is  shown, 

D  is  the  drum  containing  the  spring  which  drives  the  clock-work,     k  is  the  wheel 

most  remote  from  the  drum ;  it  is  connected  with  the 

clock-work  by  gearing,  omitted  in  the  figure.       The 

shaft  A  of  wheel   b  carries  an  arm  p',  as  shown,     l 

is   a  lever  truimioned  at  t.      f  is  an  extension  from 

that    lever.       This  extension   rests  easily  against 

the  flat  end  of  the  dnim  d.     Consequently,  as  the 

drum  revolves  it  tends  to   raise,   by    friction,   the 

extension   f.      This  action,  when    continued    long 

enough,  brings   the  left  end  of  the    lever  l  into   a 

position   where  it  engages  with   the  extended  arm 

p'  of  A.     This  at  once  stops  the  rotation  of  the  wheel 

E  and,  therewith,  the  entire  clock-work. 

The  armature  lever  of  magnet  m  is  provided 

with  a  horizontal   extension,   or  arm,  n.     This  arm, 

when  the  armature  of  m  is  attracted,  pushes  forward 

the   extension   f,  thereby  removing  the   left  end  of 

lever  l  from  the  path  of  the  rotating  arm   p,  which 

at  once  releases  the  clock-work.     It  will   be   under- 
stood that  as  long  as   signals   follow  each   other   in 

quick  succession   the   ext^nsioa,  n,  will  continue  to 

strike  against  f,  thereby  keeping  lever  l    out  of  the 

path  of  the  arm  p'.  The  action  of  the  drum  in  moving 

the  extension  f  is  so  regulated  that,  when  the  signals  o^^'iist^,  but  a  fi^w  inches  v(  paper 

run  out  before  the  clock-work  is  stopped. 
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"multiple^'  call  boxks. 
When- it  is  desired  to  furnish  a  subscriber  with  mor*^   lliaii    wlmpK'  niewHenger  »er- 
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vice,  for  instance,  fire  alarm,  burglar  alarm,  calls  for  doctor,  etc.,  a  pre-arrangement 
may  be  made  whereby,  for  example,  the  number  of  the  call  box  once  sent  in,  may 
signify  that  a  watchman  or  messenger  is  wanted;  twice  sent  in,  police  assistance; 
thrice  sent  in,  a  fireman ;  four  times,  a  doctor,  or  other  special  want.  Thus,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  subscriber  would  be  required  to  turn  the  crank  of  the  box  four  times, 
consecutively. 

But  to  avoid  this  trouble,  and  to  avoid  confusion  due  to  errors  in  counting  turns, 
a  "  special "  or  "  multiple  "  call  box  is  frequently  provided,  which  may  be  set  by  the 
subscriber  at  a  point  signifying  a  call  for  messenger,  police  or  physician,  and  one 
turn,  or  partial  turn,  of  the  crank 

then  suffices  to  send  in   the  de-  no.  287. 

sired  signal,  automatically. 

One  box  of  this  kind  resembles 
the  ordinary  single  call  box,  save 
that  it  is  furnished  with  4  pawls, 
or  clicks,  by  means  of  which, 
when  the  crank  is  turned  beyond 
one,  two,  three  or  four  of  the 
pawls,  the  break-wheel  is  caused 
to  make  a  corresponding  num. 
ber  of  revolutions,  thereby  send- 
ing in  its  number  as  many  times 
as  the  wheel  revolves.  On  the 
cover  of  such  boxes  the  point  to 
which  the  crank  should  be 
turned  to  secure  the  service  de- 
sired is  plainly  marked,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  286.  The  detent  d 
on  the  cover  of  the  box,  prevents 
the  crank  from  passing  the  mes- 
senger, or  watchman,  call,  until 
it,  the  detent,  is  moved  out  of 
the  way, 

THE   FIELD  AND  FIBMAN  KLECTKIC  CALL   BOX. 

The  form  of  "multiple  call  "  and  "  return  signal "  box,  illustrated  in  Fig.  287,  is 
employed  in  district  messenger  service.  It  is  also  used,  in  slightly  modified  forms,  in 
some  police  telegraph  systems,  as  a  means  of  transmitting  special  signals  from  patrol 
boxes,     {see  Gamewell  Police  Patrol  Telegraph.) 

The  theory  of  this  box  is  outlined  in  Fig.  288.  k  is  the  crank  lever;  bw  is  a 
break- wheel  which  transmits  the  ordinary  box  number,  sw  is  a  wheel  used  for 
transmitting  special  signals,  in  a  manner  to  be  described  shortly.  This  wheel  may  be 
moved  to  the  left  by  the  pointer  p, mounted  on  the  shaft  j',  with  sw.  A*  segment  of 
a  wheel,  with  cogs  gg,  is  rigidly  attach lmI  to  the  side  of  bw.  A  similar  segment, 
with  similar  cogs  g'gJ  is  attached  to  the  side  of  bw.  The  shaft  of  break- wheel  bw  is 
geared  with  the  wheel  w,  which  latter  is  mounted  on  the  winding  shaft  s.     Wheel  sw 
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is  not  normally  geared  with  any  of  the  other  wheels.  A  curved  arm  c  on  shaft  s 
acts  as  a  stop  for  the  wheel  bw  by  engagement  with  the  pin  /.  When  the  crank 
lever  k  is  pulled  down,  c  is  moved  out  of  the  path  of  the  pin.  This  permits  the 
wheel  BW  to  make  one  revolution  before  the  crank  lever  shaft  x,  in  the  process  of  un- 
winding, places  c  again  in  the  path  of  pin  /. 

By  means  of  a  pawl  and  rat- 
chet, not  seen  in  the  figure,  the 
wheel  Bw,  which  is  loosely 
mounted  on  its  shaft,  is  rotated 
in  one  direction  only,  and  does 
not  move  when  the  crank  lever 
is  being  pulled  down  in  the  act 
of  winding  the  recoil  spring; 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  the 
break-wheel  of  the  ordinary  call 
box  described. 

A  rod,  or  lever,  l,  pivoted  at 
.r,  carries  a  roller  r  on  its  upper 
end.  When  sw  is  rotated  the 
roller  r  rides  in  and  out  of  teeth 
k  on  the  periphery  of  sw.  As 
it  does  so  the  contact  between 
the  points  h  h'  at  the  lower  end 
of  L  is  broken.  Ordinarily 
the  contacts  h^  h!  are  short-cir- 
cuited by  the  dotted  wires  and 
contact  spring  /.  It  will  be 
seen,  however,  that  as  soon  as 
break-wheelBwbiegins  to  revolve 
this  short-circuit  does  not  exist, 
as  at  that  moment  the  spring  / 
separates  from  the  pin  /'. 
In  the  present  position  of  the  wheels  bw  and  sw,  it  will  be  seen  that  bw  may  ro- 
tate continuously  without  any  opportunity  being  given  for  the  cogs  gg  on  bw  to 
engage  with  cogs  g'g'  on  sw.  When,  however,  the  pointer  p,  controlling  sw,  is 
moved  to  the  left,  it  brings,  depending  on  how  far  to  the  left  it  is  moved,  one  or  more 
of  the  cogs  g'  into  the  path  of  the  cogs  g,  with  the  result  that,  as  the  wheel 
bw  rotates,  the  cogs  g  engage  with  the  cogs  g'  and  cause  the  wheel  sw  to  resume  its 
former  position. 

When,  therefore,  it  is  only  desired  to  send  an  ordinary  service  call,  the  pointer 
p  is  not  moved,  and  the  pulling  of  the  crank  lever  k  simply  effects  the  turning  in  of 
the  box  number  by  the  medium  of  the  spring  contact  f  and  the  breaks  v  v  on  the 
break-wheel.  When  it  is  desired  to  send  in  a  special  signal,  the  pointer  is  moved  over 
to  the  place,  or  "stop*' corresponding  to  the  desired  service.  For  instance,  if  it  is 
placed  over  "  coupe/'   the  lever  will  ride  over  two  teeth  k,  as  it  does  so    opening  tha 
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contacts  at  h  h,'  twice,  but  as  those  contacts  are  still  short-circuited  via/  and  f,  the 
circuit  is  not  affected.  The  pointer  having  been  thus  " set",  the  cmnk  lever  is  operat- 
ed, whereupon  the  break-wheel  bw  proceeds  to  make  its  revolution.  In  so  doing  it 
first  sends  in  the  box  number  by  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  between  the  spring 
F  and  wheel  bw.  This  done,  the  spring  contact  f  then  rests  steadily  on  the  peri- 
phery of  BW.  The  next  moment  the  cogs  g  on  bw  engage  with  g',  moving  sw  back 
into  its  former  position,  which  causes  the  roller  r  to  ride  back  over  two  teeth  K 
thereby, (the  short-circuit  vis^ff  now  being  broken)  opening  the  main  circuit  twice  at 
hyh\  The  signal,  as  thus  sent,  is  recorded  by  the  register  or  bell  at  the  central  office; 
the  signals  following  the  box  number  indicating  the  nature  of  the  service. 

A  **  return  signal "  arrangement,  by  means  of  which  the  subscriber  may  know 
that  his  call,  or  signal  has  been  received,  is  provided  in  the  box.  Its  operation  is  as 
follows:  The  lever  A,  from  which  the  *' tapper"  of  bell  b  is  extended,  is  nonnally 
held  by  the  spring  J  in  the  position  shown  in  the  diagi-am;  the  armatui-e  lever  of 
magnet  m  resting  against  one  of  the  ends  of  a,  as  shown.  This  magnet  is  ordinarily 
short-circuited,  as  shown  at  the  contact  point  c,  which  latter  is  insulated  from  the 
frame-work  of  the  box.  When  the  crank  lever  k  is  pulled  down,  the  arm  a^ 
which  moves  with  that  crank,  turns  the  lever  a  on  its  trunnion,  opening  the  short- 
circuit  at  c  and  placing  the  catch  ^  at  a  point  where  it  is  engaged  by  the  detent  d  ou 
the  end  of  the  aimature  lever,  whereby  the  lever  a  is  held  in  that  position*  even  after 
the  arm  a  has  been  restored  to  its  usual  position.  The  spring  s'  is  of  sufficient  teii- 
sion  to  hold  the  armature  lever  away  from  the  magnet  against  the  attraction  of  the 
core  occasioned  by  the  current  due  to  the  main  battery  in  the  central  office.  When, 
however,  the  attendant  in  that  office  hears  the  signal  just  sent  in,  he  depresses  a 
key,  which  action  adds  another  battery,  momentarily,  to  the  circuit.  The  increased 
current  has  the  effect  of  attracting  the  armature  of  m,  thereby  releasing  the  lever  a, 
which  quickly  resumes  its  normal  position,  and,  as  it  does  so,  the  tapper  strikes  its 
bell  B  once,  thus  announcing  the  receipt  of  the  signal  or  call ;  at  the  same  time 
the  magnet  m  is  again  cut  out  of  the  main  circuit  by  the  short-circuit  via  c. 

The  number  of  cogs  g  g',  on  the  segments  attached  to  bw  and  sw,  may,  of  course, 
be  increased  to  correspond  with  any  number  of  different, "  special'*  signals,  desired. 

DISTRICT  SERVICB   SWITCHES. 

As  a  rule,  metallic  circuits  are  used  in  the  district  messenger  service,  loainly  be- 
cause such  metallic  circuits  are  not  affected  by  one  accidental  "grounding"  of  the 
circuit,  as  would  be  a  "  ground  return  "  circuit. 

In  order  that  one  such  accidental  "  ground  "  may  not  remain  long  unnoticed,  it 
is  customary  to  test  each  district  circuit  every  hour,  by  grounding  it  at  the  central 
office,  when,  if  any  other  portion  of  the  circuit  be  grounded,  a  *'test"  instrument, 
placed  in  the  "ground  "  wire  in  the  central  office,  will  ring;  the  circuit  of  the  test  in- 
•trument  being  thereby  completed.  To  facilitate  testing  and  switching  of  circuits  each 
central  office  is  equipped   with  one  or  more  switch  boards. 

Fig.  289  represents  a  section  of  a  central  office  switch,  and  the  connections  for 
one  circuit  The  figure  also  shows  a  spare  relay  and  battery,  and  the  manner  of  their 
connections,  as  employed  in  some  central  offices.    The  spare  set  is  used  in  case  of 
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trouble*  to  the  regular  set,  which  is  shown  at  R  s.  In  the  figure  the  regular  set  is  shown 
as  "  cut  in  "  by  the  plugs  at  x  x.  Should  it  be  desired  to  displace  the  regular  set  and 
insert  the  spare  set,  the  plugs  are  removed  from  x  x  to  z  z,  A  call  box  cb  is  placed  in 
the  circuits  in  the  central  office,  to  test  the  circuit.  Any  circuit  may  be  grounded  in 
the  central  office  by  use  of  disc  and  plug  on  the  switch  at  p  f'.  In  Fig.  290  is  shown  a 
somewhat  different  form  of  central  office  switch,  with  three  call  box  circuits,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  local  and  switch  connections  may  be  made,  b  b  b  are  the  bell  mag- 
nets. G  G  G,  the  register 
magnets,  b  b  b,  the 
relays  of  the  three 
circuits.  The  bell  and 
register  magnets  of  the 
different  circuits  are 
connected  in  multiple, 
thereby  requiring  but 
one  Leclanch^  battery 
Lc.  Each  call  box  circuit 
is,  however,  supplied 
with  separate  gravity 
batteries,  c  c  c. 

A  test  instrument^ 
for  "  gi'ounds  "  is  shown 
to  the  left  of  the  switch 
s.  By  inserting  a  pin 
plug  in  both  "  straps  ** 
connected  with  any  on^ 
of  the  circuits,  one  strap 
at  a  time,  and  by  turn 
ing  the  crank  of  t,  if  a  ground  exists  on  any  circuit,  it  will  be  indicated  on  the  bell  and 
register.  When  the  line  is  clear  the  action  of  the  "  test  "  box  will  be  without  effect 
on  the  relays. 

LOCKWOOD  BATTERY. — ^The  form  of  main  line  battery  most  generally  used  in  the 
district  service  is  that  known  as  the  "  Lockwood,'*  the  elements  of  which  are  the  same 
as  in  the  Callaud  gravity  battery,  namely,  zinc,  and  copper  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  shape  of  the  jar  and  of  the  copper  element. 
{s^^  Fig.  291).  The  jar  is  about  12  inches  high,  by  5  wide.  The  copper  element  con- 
sists of  two  horizontal  spirals  of  copper  wire;  one  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  jar> 
the  other  supported  from  the  lower  spiral  by  a  copper  rod,  or  a  narrow  upright  spiral  > 
about  as  shown.  The  bluestone  crystals  are  placed  between  the  upper  and  lower  spi- 
rals. The  object  said  to  be  gained  by  the  use  of  the  upper  copper  spiral  is  that,  in 
some  manner,  the  "  blue  **  solution  is  prevented  from  rising  above  it,  and,  thereby,  the 
deposit  of  **  black  "  copper  on  the  zinc  element  is  minimized.  But,  perhaps,  a  better 
explanation,  as  regards  the  non-rising  of  the  blue  solution  beyond  the  upper  spiral,  is 
tiiat  the  battery,  being  on  closed  circuit  the  greater  portion  of  the  time,  with  a  resist- 
an '36  of  150  to  250,  or  more,  ohms,  uses  just  about  sufficient  sulphate  of  copper  to  keep 
the  "  blue"  line  at  the  right  height. 
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A  Blight  modification  has  aomewtmt  recentljr  been  made  in  the  construction  uf  th* 

copper  epirale.  Formerly,  the  two  eipiralft  and  the  supporting  rod  were  made  separ- 
ately and  were  held  together  by  Bcrew  nuts.  In  the  modification,  the  lower  horizontal 
apiral  is  continued  up  from  its  centre  as  a  narrow  vertical  spiralj  equal  in  length  to  the 
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Toil  preTiously  used*  A  ehort  piece  of  atraiglit  wire  is  ooiitinucd  dowiip  from  the  oen- 
trv  of  the  upyicr  Fj>iral,  and  is  dropjH'd  loofiely  into  the  top  of  the  nr^rrow  spiral  nj4t 
thus  dispeusing  with  all  screws  Jind  screw  nuts.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  t***!l  is 
flet  up,  a  firm  connection  botwet^n  the  spiral  ro<l  and  the  upper  spiral  jb  establishc*]  by 
the  deposition  of  mutallic  coppiT. 

The  s|iiml  form  of  copper  element  is  useil  until  it  becomes  too  bulky  for  thejif* 
when  the  copper  is  disi>o8ed  of. 

The  Lock  wood  cell  lasts  from  10  to  13  months  without  removal,  in  this  flerTioe> 
Callauil,  or  gnivity  i^elln,  luive  l)eeu  kuown  to  give  satisfactory  results  for  from  (S  t*)9 
inoulhe  without  renewal,  in  the   district  service.     The  solution  in  the   cases   refemJ 
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to,  was  prevented  from  evaporating  and  flalts  from  forming,  by  the  use  of  a  thin  layer 
of  a  good  quality  of  battery  oil,  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  of  the  Lockwood  battery,  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
trict messenger  service,  that  it  has  quite  a  presentable  appearance  and,  therefore,  it  is 
frequently  placed  in  central  office  window,  or  other  conspicuous  place,  side  by  side 
with  a  register  or  two,  thereby  giving  tlie  office  a  "  professional"  look  that  it  might 
not  otherwise  have;  the  full  significance  of  which  remark  will  be  best  appreciated  by 

those  who  are  familar  with  some  of  the  by -places  in  which 

District  central  offices  are  located. 

DISTRICT  SERVICE  TIME  SLIPS. — ^lu  Fig.  392   is   shoWU    a 

chest  of  small  drawers,  numbered.  In  each  drawer,  are  placed 
slips  having  printed  on  them  the  name  and  address  of  the 
subscriber  whose  call  box  number  corresponds  with  the  num- 
bers of  the  drawer.  Each  drawer  is  partitioned,  and  thus 
affords  space  for  two  subscribers  slips.  The  slip  contains  a 
space  for  the  "  number ''  of  the  messenger,  the  time  the  call 
is  received,  and  the  time  the  messenger  returns. 

When  a  "cair*  is  received  the  clerk  on  duty  takes 
out  a  slip  from  the  proper  drawer,  and  after  marking  the 
time  upon  it  hands  it  to  a  messenger.  This  slip  is  signed 
by  the  subscriber,  and  it  serves  as  a  receipt  for  the  service 
performed. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  numbers  on  the  drawers  begin 
at  3,  and  that  no  figure  higher  than  7  is  used.  This  is  to 
minimize  the  number  of  breaks  on  the  wheel  in  the  call  box, 
as  well  as  to  save  time  in  the  transmission  of  the  "  calls." 

LOCKWOOD  GRAVITY  CELU  FAULTS,    ETC.,   ON   DISTRICT   CIRCUITS. 

Apart  from  "troubles"  due  to  accidental  line  failure,  which  are  many,  in  the  dis- 
trict service,  and  which  some  of  the  companies  have  attempted  to  diminish  by  the  use 
of  insulated  wire;  and  the  troubles  arising  from  the  tempting  nearness  of  the  district 
wires,  in  many  places,  to  the  curious  and  meddlesome  hands  of  messengers,  porters, 
etc.,  there  are  also  the  troubles  due  to  such  causes  as  the  opening  of  the  circuit  by  the 
introduction  of  high  resistance  in  the  "  call  "  boxes,  due  to  rusting  of  the  break- wheel, 
or  to  the  accidental  stoppage  of  the  wheel  with  the  contact  spring  over  a  "break,**  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  tampering  referred  to,  and  almost  equally 
•o,  to  provide  an  absolute  preventive  of  the  opening  of  the  circuit  within  the  box. 
Probably  the  latter  cause  might  be  diminished  by  improving  the  mechanism  of  the 
call  boxes,  or  by  occasionally  oiling  it,  although  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  the 
latter  suggestion  would  most  likely  preclude  its  adoption. 

The  use  of  relays  of  somewhat  higher  resistance  and  improved  construction, 
thicker  cores,  etc.),  have  been  found  serviceable  in  reducing  the  number  of  "  open  '* 
circuits  due  to  the  causes  stated. 

In  **hunting'^  for  line  trouble  on  a  call  box  circuit,  it  is  customary,  first  to  ground 
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the  battery  in  the  central  office.  The  lineman  then  goes  to  the  most  centrally  located 
call  box  and  "  grounds"  the  circuit  at  that  point.  This,  if  the  trouble  is  an  "  open' 
circuit,  puts  in  all  the  call  boxes  on  one  side  of  his  ground.  He  then  goes  to  a  point 
somewhat  closer  to  the  central  office  and  grounds  that;  if  "  OK, "  he  then  proceeda 
further  from  the  central  office,  and  so  on,  until  the  trouble  is  located  between  two  or 
more  boxes. 

FIO.  292. 
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SERVICE  SLIP  DRAWERS. 


The  first  District  messenger  service  system  was  established  in  this  country  about 
eighteen  yeai-s  ago,  on  a  small  scale.  To-day  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  150 
000  call  boxes  in  operation.  When  the  service  was  inaugurated,  a  rental  was  charged 
for  the  use  of  the  box,  in  addition  to  the  charge  for  the  messenger's  service,but,  in  or- 
der to  secure  business,  competing  companies,  in  the  larger  cities,  undertook  to  sup- 
ply boxes  free,  and  this  is  now  the  prevailing  custom,  except  ^heu  *•  return  signal  " 
boxes,  or  other  special  signal  boxes  are  supplied. 

This  "service*'  has  quite  recently  and  after  much  opposition  been  introduced  in  Lon- 
don, Eng. 
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Automatic  Burglar  Alarm  Telegraphy. 

The  object  of  automatic  burglar  alarm  telegraph  systems,  or,  aa  they  are  also 
frequently  termed,  "  Electric  Protective  "  systems,  is  to  automatically  announce,  by 
the  ringing  of  an  electro- magnetic  alarm,in  a  central  office,  the  preseace  of  intruders 
in  the  building,  or  buildings,  in  which  the  protecting  apparatus  ia  installed, 
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BURGLAR  ALARM  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM  CONKBCTtON*, 

One  of  the  plans  on  which  such  systems  are  arrangt^d  is  the  following:  In  the 
**  protected  '*  building  a  net- work  of  wires  is  run  in  partitions  across  doors,  Kky-lights, 
etc.  These  wires  are  a  part  of  a  circuit  extending  to  the  central  officu,and  the  said 
wires,  and  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  protected  building,  are  so  connected  with  the 
circuit  that  any  interference  with  them  after  they  have  been  "set,"  will  cutout 
a  high  resistance,  suitably  placed  in  the  circuit,  which  will  so  increase  the  rurrent  on 
the  circuit  as  to  operate  an  instrument  at  the  main  offico ;  or,  if  the  resistance  is  not 
*'  cut  out,"  but,  instead,  the  circuit  should  be  broken,  by  accident  or  design  on  the 
part  of  intruders,  the  absence  of  current,  or  even  a  diminution  of  it,  on  the  circuitj 
will  likewise  cause  an  alarm. 

In  Fig.  293  is  shown  a  diagram  of  the  electrical  connectiona  afed  apparatna  em- 
ployed to  carry  out  the  requirements  of  the  foregoing  plan,  which  is  generally  kuow- 
as  the  Holmes  burglar  alarm  system. 

THB   HOLMES  BUBGLAR  A^ABM   TELEGRAPH. 

The  instruments,  etc,  shown  at  the  left,are' supposed  to  be  in  the  central  or  main 
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office    MS.        Those   at     the    rights    of    the    building     to     be    protected,    BP. 

At  MS>N  is  a  pointer  carried  by  the  needle  or  armatui-e  of  a  galvanometer, or 
relay  m  ;  the  pointer  being  pivoted  B,t  x.  i  is  the  magnet  of  an  ordinary  indicator; 
FF,  f'f'  are  metallic  strips,  normally  separated  from  each  other,  between  which  the 
metallic  rods  rr',  are  placed, when  it  is  desired  to  close  the  local  circuits  shown,  or 
from  between  which  the  same  rods  are  withdrawn  when  it  is  desired  to  open  thoee 
circuits,  b.  is  an  ordinary  gravity  battery,  fb  is  a  special  battery,  much  stronger  than  b. 

At  BP,MR  is  a  bell  magnet.  mg  is  an  ordinary  magnet,  p,  p  may  represeiii 
a  net- work  of  wires  running  through  a  partition, or  elsewhere,  b  is  a  high  resistance 
placed  at  some  point  in  the  building,  s,  s  are  arrangements  of  metallic  strips  connect- 
ed, as  shown,  to  the  circuit,  and  attached  to  doors,  windows,  safes,  etc.,  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  doors  or  windows  are  furtively  opened  the  strips  are  brought 
together,  thereby  short-circuiting  the  resistance  b. 

The  operation  is  as  follows:  When  the  circuit  is  in  its  normal  condition,  as  shown 
in  the  figure,  the  resistance  r  is  included  in  the  circuit.  This,  with  the  resistance  of 
the  line  and  the  magnets,  gives  a  certain  strength  of  current  and,  as  a  result,  the 
pointer  n,  at  MS,  is  brought  to  a  position  midway  between  the  contact  points  c/^  in 
which  position  the  local  battery  lb  is  open  and  the  armature  i>  of  the  indicator  i,  re- 
mains at,  or  nearly  vertical.  The  normal  position  of  the  pointer  n  is  noted  on  the 
curved  scale  s',  so  that  any  marked  deviation  to  the  right  or  left  from  that  point 
is  observed  by  the  attendente.  When  there  is  no  current  whatever  passing  through 
relay  or  galvanometer  m,  the  pointer,  by  its  own  weight,  is  arranged  to  fall ;  for  in- 
stance, against  contact  c'. 

Supposing  that  the  resistance  b  in  BP  has  become  short-circuited,  the  effect  ift 
to  largely  augment  the  strength  of  current  flowing  in  the  circuit,  and  the  magnet  m 
now  draws  the  pointer  n  against  the  contact  c,  which  act  closes  the  local  circuit  lb. 
The  magnet  of  i,  being  thereby  attracted,  permits  the  indicator  i'  to  drop,  in  the 
well-known  manner.  This  indicator  caiTies  or  discloses  the  signal  number  of  the 
building  from  which  the  alarm  has  come  in.  ConcuiTeiitly  with  the  falling  of  the  in- 
dicator, a  vibrating  bell,  which  may  be  placed  separately  in  the  local  circuit,  or  at- 
tached to  I,  as  shown,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  same  battery  and  will  continue  to 
vibrate  until  one  or  both  of  the  rods  rr'  is  withdrawn,   to  open  the  circuit  of  lb. 

If,  instead  of  the  resistance  u  at  BP  being  short-circuited  as  described,  the  cir- 
cuit should  be  cut  or  broken,  all  current  would  be  removed  from  the  line  and  the 
pointer  n  would  fall  against  contact  c,  again  closing  the  local  battery  lb;  thereby 
permitting  the  indicator  to  drop  and  give  the  alarm. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  circuit  is  also  led  up  to  the  armatim?  of  mg  at  BP 
and  that  the  lower  stop  of  the  same  instrument  is  connected  to  the  ground.  While 
the  normal  current  is  on  the  circuit  the  armature  of  this  magnet  is  held  back  by  its  spring, 
which  is  adjusted  accordingly, but, when  the  current  is  increa8ed,if  only  moraentarily,the 
armature  is  attracted,  short-circuiting  the  wire,  thus  giving  an  alarm.  The  bell- 
magnet  mb  is  used  as  a  "signal-bell,**  to  give  pre-arranged  signals,  transmitted  from 
the  main  office,  at  the  regular  opening  and  closing  of  the  store,  or  building.  This 
magnet  is  so  adjusted  as  not  to  be  operated  by  the  battery  b  at  any  time,  otherwise 
intruders  in  the   building  would  themselves  be   warned.     When   the   main  office  d^- 
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sires  to  ring  that  bell,  the  button,  or  key,  k  is  depressed,  thereby  putting  battery 
EB  to  the  line.  The  occupants  of  the  protected  building  respond  to  these  signals  by 
deprepsing  the  key  k',  after  a  pre-arranged  manner. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  in  the  system  just  described,  a  separate  wire  is  ruD 
from  the  central  office  to  each  building  to  be  protected  and  a  separate  set  of  alarm 
instruments  is  assigned  to  each  of  said  wires  in  the  central  office.  This  insores  that 
any  tampering  with  the  wire  in  that  building,  or  at  any  part  of  it,  will  be  at  once 
perceived  in  the  central  office  and  an  attendant  will  be  sent  to  ascertain  the  cause.  This 
may  be  termed  a  ^'separate  wire''  method.  It  may  be  said  to  insure, as  nearly  as  attain- 
able, the  absolute  protection  of  the  building  against  the  entrance  of  burglars. 

The  actual  resistance  b,  used  in  the  protected  building  is  unknown  to  any  one,  it 
having  been  taken  at  random  from  a  number  of  unmarked  coils;  consequently,  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  intruders  to  replace  it,  without  varying  the  current  of  the 
circuit,  prior  to  an  entrance  into  the  building,  would  be  unavailing. 

The  chief  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  separate  wire  method  is  an  eco- 
nomical one ;  namely,  the  large  number  of  wires  necessary  to  be  erected  and  maintain- 
ed. The  objection  to  the  use  of  a  single  metallic  circuit,  or  "  omnibus "  wire,  on 
which  all  of  the  alarm  apparatus  in  each  protected  building  should  be  placed  ha8> 
hitherto,  been  that,  in  the  event  of  the  omnibus  wire  breaking  or  grounding,  the  en* 
tire  system  would  be  rendered  inoperative  until  the  wire  had   been   repaired. 

A  system  recently  introduced  and  now  in  practical  operation  in  this  country, 
known  as  the  Wilder  duplex  automatic  burglar  alarm  telegraph,  employs  an  omni- 
bus wire,  and  means  to  be  presently  described,  for  the  transmission  of  alarms,  regard* 
less  of  whether  the  wire  is  grounded  or  broken,  within,  of  course,  certain  limits. 

THE   WILDER   DUPLEX  AUTOMATIC   BURGLAB  ALABM. 

The  devices  just  referred  to  as  being  employed  in  this  system  whereby  alana 
signals  are  transmitted  to  the  central  office,  regardless  of  whether  the  wire  is  open  or 
grounded,  form  what  is  termed  its  "  duplex "  feature.  In  addition  to  these  devices, 
means  are  also  provided  in  the  protected  buildings  whereby  attempts  to  ground  or 
short-circuit  the  wires  m  the  building  will  be  announced  in  the  central  office;  etc. 

The  apparatus  and  electrical  connections  of  a  central  office  and  protected  build- 
ing are  shown  in  Fig.  294,  in  which  co  is  the  central  office,  bf  is  a  "  protected  ^^ 
building.  In  co,  br,  gr  and  mb  are  ordinary  relays,  termed,  respectively,  the  "  buzzer 
relay, ""  ground  relay  "  and  "  metallic  relay,  "  because  of  the  respective  functions 
alloted  to  them,  br  and  mr  are  in  the  main  line  circuit,  gr  is  in  a  circuit  to- 
ground,  in  which  is  placed  a  battery  b'.  The  armature  of  br  controls  a  local  circuit 
in  which  is  placed  a  buzzer  ^,  which  is  set  in  operation  when  relay  bb  is  opened.  By 
means  of  the  3-point  switch  x,  the  buzzer  may  be  disconnected  when  desired.  Re- 
lay MR  may  control,  by  its  armature,  an  ink  recording  register  g.  By  the  usa 
of  the  3-point  switch  s\  the  ground  relay  may  be  placed  in  control  of  that  register; 
normally  it  is  so  placed.  As  the  ground  relay  is  not  in  the  metallic  circuit  it  would 
not,  ordinarily,  be  responsive  to  signals  sent  over  that  circuit,  but,  by  the  operation 
of  a  peculiarly  constmcted  break-wheel  in  the  protected  building,  the  signals  sent 
in  from  that  building  are  received  in  that  relay.    When  a  foreign   "  ground  "  comeft 
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in  on  the  metallic  circuit  the  "  ground  ''  relay  inco  is  cut  out  by  the  attendant  and 
the  metallic  relay  is  then  caused  to  operate  the  register.  The  central  office  is  also 
equipped  with  a  telephone  set  which  is  tapped  on  to  the  metallic  circuit,  as  shown, 
and  is  prevented  from  grounding  that  circuit  by  the  use  of  the  condenser  c,  in  the 
manner  described  in  Chapter  XXII.  (Simultaneous  Telegraphy  and  Telephony).  /  is  th« 
receiver,  /  the  transmitter.  By  the  use  of  the  telephone  the  inspectors  are  able  at  any 
time  to   communicate  with  the  central  office  from  any  point  of  the  alarm  circuit. 


FIG.  994. 
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WILDER   BURGLAR   ALARM  TELPGRAPH  SYSTEM. 


T,  in  CO,  is  an  instrument  termed  a  "  testometer".  It  controls  a  special,  separate 
circuit  running  parallel  with  the  alarm  circuit  and  enters  all  the  buildings  of  the  sys- 
tem. By  aid  of  the  testometer  and  apparatus  with  which  the  protected  building  is 
equipped,  an  alarm  may  be  automatically  set  up  by  the  central  office  from  any  one 
of  the  protected  buildings  desired,  or  from  all  of  them  in  rotation,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  condition  of  the  wires  in  those  buildings,  and  also  to  ascertain,  speedily, 
the  location  of  trouble  on  the  omnibus  wire.  The  manner  in  which  these  functions 
are  performed  will  be  described  presently. 

The  apparatus  in  the  protected  building  is  contained  in  one  box.  It  consists  of 
a  break-wheel  bw,  a  "  release  "  magnet  km,  in  control  of  the  break  wheel,  a  "  safety  '* 
magnet  sm,  whose  armature  at  certain  times  operates  the  release  magnet,  and  tm  the 
**  testometer''  magnet,  supplied  with  two  armatures,  one  of  which  /,  also,  at  times, 
controls  the  release  magnet,causing  it  to  send  in  an  alarm  or  signal;  the  other  arma- 
ture /',  controls,  by  a  "  push  and  pull "  escapement  pe,  and  escape  wheel  w,  a  disc  d. 
On  the  periphery  of  d  a  small  notch  is  cut.  This  notch  is  placed  on  different  parts 
of  each  disc  relative  to  the  other  discs   of  the  systems,  for  reasons  to  be  explained* 
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The  wires  distributed  through  the  building,  and  the  contact  points  at  doors,  windows, 
etc.,  are  represented  by  ww,  etc. 

Resting  on  the  periphery  of  the  break- wheel  bw  are  two  flat,  flexible,  metallio 
strips  a  and  c.  The  break- wheel  is  composed  of  insulating  material.  Between  a  and 
^,  a  rigid,  metallic  strip  ^,  not  touching  the  break-wheel,  is  placed.  The  strips  ^,  r,  form 
part  of  the  alarm  circuit  and,  normally,  they  are  in  contact  with  each  other,  as 
shown.  Strip  a  is  connected  to  ground  and,  at  rest,  does  not  touch  strip  d.  The 
break- wheel  is  operated  by  a  clock-spring,  which  is  wound  up  at  intervals.  This 
spring  gives  it  a  constant  tendency  to  rotation,  but  it  is  prevented  from  rotating  by 
tiie  engagement  of  the  escapement  e  with  the  pin  /  on  the  side  of  the  wheel.  The 
•  escapement  £  is  attached  to  the  armature  lever  l  of  the  release  magnet,  as  shown. 
When  the  release  magnet  is  magnetized  by  the  closing  of  its  circuit  at  any  point, 
the  escapement  e  slips  away  from  py  upon  which  the  break- wheel  is  permitted  to 
make  one  revolution,  when  it  is  held  by  the  engagement  of  the  other  prong  of  e, 
with  another  pin  on  the  obverse  side  of  the  break-wheel.  In  making  this  revolution, 
the  notches  in  ihe  periphery  of  the  break-wheel  hive  come  under  the  ends  of  the 
strips  a,  c,  c  falls  first  into  the  first  notch,  thereby  separating  c  from  b  and  opening 
the  metallic  circuit,  which,  by  opening  the  buzzer  relay  in  the  central  office  operates 
the  buzzer  therein.  Presently  c  rides  again  on  the  periphery  of  bw,  closing  the  me- 
tallic circuit,  and  the  next  instant  the  strip  a  falls  into  the  same  notch,  thereby 
making  contact  with  ^  and  placing  its  '^ground"  on  the  metallic  circuit,  with  the 
result  that  the  "  ground ''  relay  in  co  is  closed  by  the  ground  battery  b',  and  the 
register  g  is  operated.  The  next  instant  again,  the  strip  a  rises  out  of  that  notch 
thereby  removing  the  ground,  and  then  strip  c  falls  into  the  next  notch,  again  opening 
the  metallic  circuit  by  separating  ^  ^,  as  before.  This  opening  is  quickly  followed, 
also  as  before,  by  a  grounding  of  the  circuit,  and  with  a  similar  result,  and  these 
actions  are  repeated  until  the  last  notch  has  passed  both  of  the  strips.  The  number 
of  notches  on  the  periphery  constitutes  the  "  number  **  of  the  protected  building.  It  is 
thus  seen  that,  normally,  at  each  alarm,  or  at  each  revolution  of  the  break- wheel,  two 
sets  of,  or  "  duplex"  signals,  are  transmitted;  one  by  the  opening,and  the  other  by  the 
grounding  of  the  metallic  circuit.  When,  however,  it  happens  that  the  metallic  cir- 
cuit is  broken  at  any  point,  it  is  obvious  that  the  signal  will  only  come  in  on  the 
**  ground  "  relay.  In  practice,  it  may  may  be  added,  the  main  battery  for  the 
operation  of  the  circuit  is  placed,  in  sections,  at  different  points  of  the  metallic  cb- 
cuit,  in  the  protected  buildings,  and  the  ground  battery  b'  in  the  central  office  is  dis- 
pensed with;  since  by  this  distribution  of  the  main  battery  throughout  the  circuit  it 
is  clear  that  it  will  not  matter  which  side  of  a  building  the  wire  may  be  open ; 
there  will  still  be  battery  between  the  ground  in  that  building  and  the  ground  relay 
in  the  central  office  with  which  to  operate  that  relay  at  such  times. 

The  release  magnet  will  be  closed  if  any  of  the  doors  or  windows  are  opened 
after  they  have  been  set  for  an  alarm.  It  will  also  be  operated  if  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  short-circuit  the  wires  of  the  building,  as  at  h,  co.  This  is  due  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  local  circuits  around  the  safety  magnet  sm,  which  is  also  in  the 
metallic  circuit.  The  coils  of  its  magnets  are  so  wound  that,  ordinarily,  the  small 
battery  b\  will  hold  the  finely  balanced  armature  lever  x  away  from  the  contact 
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point  «,  but  when  the  metallic  circuit  is  short-circuited  as  stated,  the  division  of  the 
current  that  then  takes  place  in  the  coils  OTercomes  this  balance  and  closes  the  local 
circuit  of  release  magnet  rm,  thereby  permitting  the  break- wheel  to  transmit  the  box 
number.  Of  course,  the  presence  of  the  short-circuit  at  h  would  prevent  the  trans- 
mission of  signals  by  the  openings  of  the  circuit  at  by  r,  but  the  "  ground  "  signals 
would  be  transmitted  as  before. 

The  operation  of  the  *•  testometer,  '*  t  in  Fig.  294,  may  now  be  considered.  It 
consists  of  a  circular  base,  on  which  are  placed  small  metal  buttons  </,  </,  etc.  A 
handle  h^  pivoted  at  x\  may  be  passed  over  these  buttons  consecutively.  As  it  passes 
from  one  disc  to  the  next  it  opens  the  testometer  circuit,  in  which  one  testometer  mag- 
net TM  in  BP,  is  indicated.  The  effect  of  these  openings  at  bp  is  that  the  escapement  pe 
is  operated  and  the  disc  d  is  rotated.  The  lower  armature  /  of  tm  is  not,  however, 
operated,  although  subjected  to  the  same  electrical  action  as  lever  /*,  partly  because  of 
an  attachment,  consisting  of  a  vertical  rod  r,  which,  at  its  upper  end,  is  normally 
in  contact  with  the  periphery  of  d;  partly  by  its  greater  weight.  When,  however, 
the  notch  on  d  comes  opposite  the  rod  r,  and  if  it  is  then  desired  to  lift  armature 
/,  a  stronger  battery  is  put  on  the  circuit  in  00, and  the  lever  rises  into  the  notch  the 
next  time  the  testometer  circuit  is  closed,  and,  in  consequence,  the  local  circuit 
of  the  release  magnet  bm  is  closed  at  n',  vnth  the  result  that  the  box  number  is 
transmitted  as  before.  Since  then,  as  stated,  the  notch  on  each  disc  is  at  a 
relatively  different  position  to  that  [of  every  other  disc,  and,  also,  as  the  notch 
on  each  disc  bears  a  certain  relation  to  one  of  the  flat  buttons  on  the  testometer  in 
the  central  office,  it  is  readily  seen  that  an  alarm,  or  signal  may  be  brought  in  from 
any  desired  building. 

In  BP  certain  metal  segments  marked  i,  2,  3,  4  are  shown.  These  form  ordinary 
apertures  for  the  insertion  of  "  pin  "plugs.  They  are  contained  in  a  small  box  lo- 
cated outside  of  the  building.  By  their  aid  several  functions  can  be  performed. 
The  3-point  switch  n  in  bp  is  supposed  to  be  turned  to  the  left  by  the  proper  persons, 
on  closing  up  the  building  for  the  night.  Until  this  is  done  the  door  contact  f, which 
is  depressed  as  a  signal  for  the  closing  of  the  building  will  not  be  operative.  Hence 
in  the  absence  of  this  signal,  an  inspector  is  sent  to  investigate  the  cause.  He  there- 
upon inserts  a  pin  plug  in  aperture  i,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  closes  the  house  circuit 
around  the  points  of  the  switch. 

By  inserting  a  plug  in  4,  a  pocket  telephone,  with  condenser  attachment,  is  con- 
nected to  the  metallic  circuit,  and,  by  its  means,  the  (central  office  may  be  communi- 
cated with.  When  it  is  desired  to  know  the  condition  of  the  "  safety  '*  magnet,  a 
pin  plug,  inserted  by  the  inspector  at  2,  will  elicit  that  information.  A  pin 
placed  in  3  will  test  the  condition  of    the  door  and   window  contacts. 

bcrglar  aulrm  and  district  messenger  call  box  combination. 

Sometimes  it  is  desired  to  utilize  existing '*  district'*  service  call  boxes  and  the 
wires  connected  therewith,  as  burglar  alarm  circuits. 
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One  of  the  methods  employed  in  this  combination, 
shown  in  Fig.  395. 


known  as  the   ''  Fix  "   box,  is 


FIO.  995. 


COMBINATION   **CALL"     AND  BURGLAR  ALARM    BOX. 


then  sends  in  the  "  number"  of  the  box  to  the  central  office;  it 
being  understood  that  the  box  signaling  apparatus  had  been  previ- 
ously wound  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of  the  crank  lever 
J,  seen  in  Fig.  295^,  and  that  the  pallet  had  then  been  set  by 
pushing  up  the  rod  v.  This  rod,  coming  into  contact  with  the  pin 
T,  which  projects  from  the  plate  n,  Fig.  295^,  had  turned  that 
plate  into  the  position  shown  in  that  figure. 

The  burglar  alarm  circuit  in  the  building  to  be  protected 
may  consist  of  wires  w,  P^ig.  295,  arranged  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.  The  joining  of 
those  wires  will  short-circuit  the  resistance  b,  thus,  by  means 
of  a  suitable  battery  b,  placed  in  the  building,  attracting  the 
armature  and  releasing  the  pallet  p  in  the  way  already  described. 

In  some  instances  the  current  necessary  to  operate  the  mag- 
net K  is  derived  from  a  "  shunt ''  taken  from  the  main  circuit, 
thereby  dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a  battery  in  the 
protected  building,  but  the  plan  just  described  is  considered 
more  generally  effective. 

THE  DOUBLE  BALANCED  RELAY. 


The  upper  part  of  the  box  contains  the 
usual  signaling  apparatus  of  a  call  box 
used  in  the  district  service.  The  burglar 
alarm  attachment  is  ecen  in  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  It  consists  of  an  elc'{?ti'o- magnet 
K,  having  a  peculiar  armatiue  l  which 
moves  on  a  pivot  m,  sidoways^,  to  and  from 
the  core  of  the  magnot.  This  armature 
carries  a  flat  metal  plate  n  (Bhowu  more 
clearly  in  Fig.  295^,)  which  plate  has  a 
notch  on  its  upper  portion.  The  pallet,  or 
anchor  i,  which  regulates  the  escapement^ 
is  provided  with  an  extension  p,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
plate  N.  When  the  armature  and,  conse- 
quently, thisplate,is  in  the  position  shown 
in  Figs.  295,  and  295^,  the  pallet  1  in  held 
against  the  wheel  11,  preventing  its 
motion.  When  the  armature  l  i^  at- 
tracted and  turns  on  its  pivot,  the 
notch  is  brought  Ojfpoaite  the  extenfeion 
p,  which,  falling  then-iii,  tlu-rohy  re- 
leases  the  signaling   maohiuLTv,   which 
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Another  arrangement  for  indicating  any  change  in   the  condition   of  a  burglar 
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aUnn  circuit,  kiiomi  as  a  "  double  balanced  "   relay,  is  shown  diagranmtically  in  Fig. 
ao6.    This  instrument  performs  a  practically  eimilar  office  to  that  of  the  galvanometer, 


FIG     3!ffo, 


DOU&LE-n  A  LANCED     R^LAV    T>IBOT?V. 


^g»  393.     Tlic  arranEremt^rjt  corisii^ts  of  two   rehiys   located   in   a   central  office  of  1 
*' FrotL^o live  "  company.     The  main  circuit   h   passed  through   each  of   the»e  rviajit 


FIG.   398. 


CtOUntE-BAtANCED  HFLA\% 


which  are  wound  to  about  150  ohms  each.  Omj  rcluy,  d,  is  &o  adjusted  that  th* 
slightest  decrease  in  the  current  will  jMiTmit  its  armature  to  be  withdrawn;  the  otljer 
I,  is  so  adjusted  that  the  least  increase  in  the  cun-etit  will  cause  it  to  attract  ib* 
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ture.  In  the  case  of  d  the  contact  points  are  so  arranged  that  the  rising  of  its  ar- 
mature will  close  the  circuit  of  an  annunciator,  or  alarm  bell,  cb.  The  contact  points 
of  I  are  so  arranged  that  the  lowering  of  its  armature  will  close  the  annunciator. 

This  arrangement  makes  it  impossible  to  either  "  open  "  or  "  ground  *'  the   "  pro- 
tecting "  circuit  in  the  protected  building,  or  elsewhere,  without  operating  the  alarm. 
In  practice  the  relays  are  placed,  for  convenience,  on  one  base,  as  shown   in  Fig.    297. 
The  connections  in  the  protected  store  or  dwelling  may  be  the  same  as  those 
already  described. 
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CHAPTER   XXVII. 
PRINTING  TELEGRAPHY. 

THEORY   "step  BY   STEP '*    SYSTEMS — NEWS  TICKERS,   ETC. 

Printing  telegraphy  relates  to  those  telegraph  systems  in  which  telegrams,  etc 
are  "  printed  "  as  received. 

Generally  speaking,  such  systems  depend,  primarily,  for  success  upon  the  uniform- 
ity of  revolution  of  a  cylinder  or  wheel  at  a  transmitting  station,  with  a  type- wheel  at 
a  receiving  station,  virtually  as  in  the  instances  of  telegraph  systems  referred  to  in  the 
Introduction. 

FIO.  398. 
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If,  for  example,  two  wheels  of  equal  size,  having  on  their  peripheries  **type  "  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  are  put  side  by  side,  and  means  are  devised  to  cause  them  to  rotate  at 
equal  rates  of  speed,  it  is  evident  that,  if  they  start  rotating,  simultaneously,  with  a 
ojiven  letter  at  a  given  point,  as  long  as  the  wheels  rotate  at  equal  rates  of  speed,  each 
wheel  will  present  a  similar  letter  at  the  given  point. 

For  instance,  referring  to  Fig.  298.  Su])po8e  that  below  the  wheels  w  w'  are  placed 
the  electro-magnets  m,m',  with  armatures  and  levers  l,  l'  and  paper  tape  passing  between 
the  wheels  and  lever.  Assuming  the  wheels  w,  w'  to  have  been  set  iri  rotation  with,  in 
each  case,  the  letter  a  opposite  a  given  point  x.  In  that  case  a  similar  letter  on  each 
wheel  will  always  be  opposite  x,  and  if  the  wheels  are  suddenly  stopped,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  circuit  of  the  magnets  m  m'  be  closed,  their  armatures,  will  be  attracted, 
and  the  upper  end  of  the  levers  l  1/  will  strike  against  the  paper,  impressing  whatever 
letter  may  be  opposite  thereto.  It  will  also  be  apparent  that,  in  a  similar  manner,  a 
dozen  or  more  type-wheels  of  the  same  kind,  similarly  equipped  with  electro-magnets^ 
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all  in  one  circuit,  might  be  caused  to  rotate  synchronously,  and,  at  a  given  time,  sud- 
denly stopped  and  a  given  and  similar  letter  be  printed  by  each  type- wheel.  It  is, 
however,  a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  a  synchronous  movement  of  two  or  mor^  such 
wheels,  especially  when  rotating  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  unless  their  rate  of  rotation  is 
under  control  of  some  "  master  *■  wheel  or  transmitter.  Consequently,  in  electrical 
printing  telegraphy,  devices  have  to  be  resorted  to  which  place  the  control  of  the 
type-wheels  at  the  various  stations,  practically  under  control  of  a  "sending"  transmitter. 

In  printing  telegraph  systems  such  as  are  used  in  the  transmission  of  stock  quota- 
tions, general  news  items,  etc.,  and  which  are  generally  known  as  '*  ticker  "systems,  the 
type-wheel  of  the  tickers  in  the  various  offices  are  placed  under  control  of  a  transmit- 
ter which  maintains  them  in  synchronism  by  a  "  step  by  step  ■  *  movement,  so  called.  In 
some  other  printing  telegraph  systems,  such  as  the  Phelps  Long  Distance,  or  "  Motor,** 
printing  telegraph,  the  synchronous  rotation  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  wheels 
is  maintained  by  a  nearly  synchronous  rotation  of  the  motors  at  each  end  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  in  addition  by  a  "  correcting "  device,  (operated,  primarily,  by  the  transmit- 
ter,) applied  to  the  type- wheel. 

The  **step  by  step*' movement  is  produced  by^a  transmitter  which  sends  out  pulsat- 
ing currents,  generally  of  alternate  polarity,  and  apparatus  responsive  thereto.  The 
pulsations  thus  originated  cause  the  armature  of  a  polarized  relay  to  oscillate  from  side 
to  side.  As  it  does  so  it  operates  an  escapement  which,  in  turn,  peimits  an  escape- 
wheel  to  rotate,  one  tooth  or  "step  '*  for  each  oscillation;  in  other  words, one  tooth  for 
each  alternate  pulsaiion  from  the  transmitter.  The  transmitting  apparatus  being  under 
the  control  of  an  operator,  a  desired  number  of  pulsations  may  be  sent  out.  If,  then, 
there  should,  for  example,  be  26  teeth  on  the  escapement  wheel,  26  pulsations  would 
permit  it  to  perform  one  complete  revolution,  the  revolution  being  made  "step  by  step.'* 

In  practice  a  type-wheel  having  26  or  more  letters  on  its  periphery  is  placed  on 
the  same  shaft  as  the  escape  wheel.  If  it  should  be  started  with,  say,  the  letter  a  op- 
posite a  given  point,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring,  say,  the  letter  d,  opposite 
that  point  by  the  transmission  of  3  pulsations,  by  the  transmitter.  In  the  same  way 
any  other  letter  on  the  type-wheel  could  be  brought  to  the  same  point  by  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  requisite  number  of  pulsations. 

In  "  step  by  step  "  ticker  systems  the  transmitter  is  designed  to  send  out,  auto- 
macically,  the  requisite  number  of  pulsations  to  bring  any  desired  letter,  on  a  distant 
type- wheel,  opposite  a  given  point,  by  the  depression  of  a  corresponding  key  of  a  key- 
board at  the  transmitting  station.  A  theoretical  diagram  of  a  simple  step  by  step 
printing  telegraph  system  is  given  in  Fig.  299. 

Several  of  the  "ticker**  systems  now  in  use,  for  example,  the  Kiernan "news" 
ticker,  is  operated  on,  virtually,  the  principle  embodied  in  that  tigme,  excepting  that 
the  characters  on  the  type-wheels  and  on  the  key-boards  employed  in  the  latter  system 
are  much  more  numerous  than  shown  in  the  figure;  in  some  cases  as  many  as  5c  such 
characters  being  employed,  these  characters  being  composed  of  letters,  figures  and 
fractions.  This  large  number  of  characters,  as  will  be  obvious  later,  tends,  however,  to 
diminish  the  speed  of  transmission. 

The  transmitting  apparatus  of  this  system  consists  of  a  long  cylinder  t  Fig  299, 
resting  on  suitable  beanngs  to  permit  rapid  rotation.     On  the  left  end  of  the  cylinder 
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elmft  a  metal  segmental  wheel  w  is  moimwtl.  At  the  right  en(!  of  the  same  shaft 
there  m  an  t-lectric  motor  m^  the  sliaft  of  which  ib  cojiuecled  In'  friutitm  beariij<;[s  li>  llie 
cylinder  shaft.    This  motor  drives  the  cylinder.    The  object  of  the  friction  beiiriugis  ift 


FIG.  29^ 


T    T 


SIMPLE  '*  STKF  BV  STEP  "   PklNTIMG  TELElORA^tt. 

to  make  it  feasible  to  iustaiitly  stop  the  rotation  of  the  cylinder  without  etoppitig  t"be 
motuj'.  The  friction  is  &o  adjusti-d  ihnt,  whihs  whtni  the  cylinder  is  rigidly  held  the 
mutur  may  cantinne  to  rotate,  the  moment  the  cylinder  is  released  tlje  bearings  lu^nre 
the  immediate  startijig(at,  practieallyj  its  normal  rate  of  rotatior»j}of  the  cyliiuic'r,  A 
eentrifngjd governor,  not  &hown,  attached  to  the  motor  ehaft  maintains  itw  speed  at  a 
imiform  rate.  The  mntor  is  driven  hy  a  strung  primary  battery  b.  Any  other  suita- 
ble form  of  motf»r  eon  Id,  of  conrse,  be  iised. 

The  ev Under  T  carries  a  set  of  blnnt  pins,  or  epvirs,  /,/,  ete,f  projtH^ting,  spimliyt 
from  its  snrf;iee.  A  key>-board  jh  placed  ahove  the  cylinder  with  the  keys  rlireetly 
over  the  pitiH,  as  indicatai  1jy  tlie  lettered   discs,    llie  pine  projeet  frum  the  cyltiuW 
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at  regular  intervals  from  one  another.  There  are  as  many  pins  as  there  are  characters: 
on  the  key-board.  The  keys  are  depressiblc  and  are  provided  with  a  catch,  or  spur,  on 
their  under  sides.  The  cylinder  is  so  placed  with  regard  to  the  key-board  that  when 
any  particular  key  is  depressed,  the  projection  under  that  key  gets  into  the  path  of  a. 
certain  pin  on  the  cylinder,  as  it  revolves,  thereby  instantly  arresting  the  cylinder,  at  a 
given  point  in  its  revolution. 

The  wheel  w  may  be  made  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  The  one  shown  in  Fig. 
299  is  divided  in  two  portions,  (each  separated  from  the  other,  as  at  ^,  s%)  by  a  zig-zag 
strip  of  insulating  material  /.  The  portion  on  the  right  is  electrically  connected  with 
the  hub  x';  that  on  the  left  with  hub  ^.  x  and  x'  are  also  insulated  from  each  other. 
A  metal  brush  d  rests  on  x  /  a  similar  brush  ^'  on  x\  b  is  connected,  as  shown,  to  a 
positive  pole  of  a  battery;  b'  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery.  A  brush  b,  rests  on  the 
periphery  of  the  wheel  w.  The  brush  is  so  placed  that,  as  the  wheel  revolves,  it  only 
touches  one  portion  of  the  wheel  at  a  time,  b  is  connected  with  Ihe  line  circuit.  Eacli 
half  section  of  w  may  be  supposed  to  have,  say,  13  segments,  making  in  all  on  the  peri- 
phery, 26  segments. 

As  the  wheel  w  is  rotated, one  segment  after  another  passes  under  the  brush  b. 
Since  by  this  act  the  brush  b  is  placed  in  connection  first  with,  say,  a  positive  pole 
of  a  battery, and  next  with  a  negative  pole  of  a  battery,  or  vice  versa,  it  must  follow 
that,  while  the  wheel  is  revolving,  currents  of  alternate  polarity  will  pass  to  the  line, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  wheel  ceases  to  rotate,  a  continuous  current  will  pass- 
to  the  line;  the  polarity  of  which  will  depend  on  which  metal  section  of  w  the  brush 
B  comes  to  rest  upon. 

As  the  wheel  w  is  caused  to  revolve  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  the  puslations  must 
necessarily  be  very  rapid,  since  for  eveiy  revolution  of  the  wheel,  or  the  cylinder,  there 
will  be  26  electrical  pulsations  over  the  line. 

The  receiving  apparatus,  or  "ticker  "  proper,  rs,  consists  of  a  polarized  relay  p  r;. 
** press'*  magnet  pm,  which  is  an  ordinary  electro-magnet;  a  type-wheel  tw,  and  an 
escape  wheel  Ew,on  the  same  shaft, s.  A  drum  d,  by  means  of  a  weight  f,  and  inter- 
mediate gearing,  omitted  in  figure,  tends  to  rotate  the  shaft.  The  rotation  of  tba 
shaft  is  regulated  by  the  pallet,  or  escapement,  e.  The  escapement  itself  is  connected 
rigidly  with  an  extension  carrying  the  armature  a  of  the  polarized  relay,  and  is  piv- 
oted at  p.  The  relays  pm  and  pr  are  in  the  same  circuit,  as  shown.  Each  relay  is, 
consequently,  subjected  to  every  pulsation  of  current  passing  on  the  wire.  These  pul- 
sations are  sufficient  to  oscillate  rapidly  the  armature  of  the  polarized  relay,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  pallet  s  permits  a  rapid  rotation  of  the  escape  wheel  and  the  type- 
wheel. 

As  the  polarized  relay,  p  r,  shown  in  Fig.  299,  diffei-s  in  form  from  those 
which  have  previously  been  shown  in  this  work  a  few  words  of  explanation  concerning 
it  may  be  of  use.  The  armature  a  is  permanently  magnetized.  Hence,  it  will  have  a 
north  and  south  pole,  p  and  r  are  ordinary-  electro-magnets,  set  with  the  ends  of  the 
cores  facing  each  other,  in  the  manner  shown.  Each  magnet  is  so  connected  that  11 
current  of  either  polarity  will  make  the  poles  facing  each  other  of  opposite  magnctisnu 
as  indicated  by  the  letters  n  s,  s  n.  These  poles,  of  course,  change  with  each  chanjre 
in  the  direction  of  the  current.     As,  however,  the  magnetic  polarity  of  the   armature 
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remains  constant,  it  will  be  attracted  from  one  side  to  the  other  with  every  alternate 
pulsation.     By  this  arrangement  a  strong  movement  of  the  es^^.apement  is  secured. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  wheel  w  of  the  transmitter  sends  out  26  electrical  pul- 
sations in  one  revolution.  Consequently,  one  revolution  of  that  wheel  will  cause  26 
oscillations  of  the  armature  of  the  polarized  relay;  in  short,  it  will  cause  one  revok- 
tion  of  the  type-wheel.  Hence,  if  the  transmitter  be  put  in  motion  with  the  brush  b 
resting  on  the  segment  which  is  in  line  with  the  space  on  the  cylinder  directly  under 
key  A,  while  the  letter  a  on  the  type- wheel  is  opposite  the  platen  p,  on  the  end  of  the 
lever  of  the  press-magnet  pm,  it  will  follow  tliat,  for  every  revolution,  or  part  of 
a  revolution,  the  transmitter  may  uext  make,  just  enough  pulsations  will  be  sent  out  to 
permit  the  type-wheel  to  make  an  equal  number  of  revolutions  or  parts  of  revolutions, 
and  thus,  whatever  key  may  be  depressed,  the  type- wheel  will  present  a  corresponding 
letter  to  the  platen  p. 

As  the  press-magnet  is  in  the  same  circuit  as  the  polarized  relay,  it  might  be 
expected  that  it  also  would  be  responsive  to  the  pulsations  sent  over  the  line,  in  which 
case  it  is  evident  that  the  platen  would  be  continually  impinging  against  the  paper 
tape.  This,  however,  does  not  occur,  the  armature  of  the  press-magnet  remaining  open 
and  passive  during  the  continuance  of  the  rapid  pulsations.  This  is  due  to  the  greater 
inertia  of  the  armature  lever  of  -the  press-magnet,  held  back  as  it  is  by  the  strong  re- 
tractile spring  8,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  current  is  more  or  less 
diminished  by  an  increased  resistance,  at  the  points  of  contact  of  the  brushes  with  the 
segment  wheel,  during  its  rapid  rotations.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  pulsations  cease, 
a  stronger  current  passes  to  the  line  and  the  armature  of  the  press-magnet  is  attracted, 
causing  the  printing  of  the  desired  letter,  in  the  manner  already  indicated. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  to  the  success  of  such  systems  that  the  letters  on  the  type- 
wheel  should  always  be  in  a  certain  given  position  relative  to  the  pins  on  the  transmit- 
ter. When  such  is  not  the  case,  misprints  of  letters  follow.  This  action  is  termed 
**  throwing  out.''  This  may  be  caused  by  the  sticking  of  the  escapement  wheel;  a  mo- 
mentary interruption  of  the  line  wire,  etc. 

When  printing  telegraphy,  or  rather,  "  tickers,'*  were  first  introduced,  this  defect 
was  remedied  as  often  as  it  occurred,  by  despatching  an  inspector  to  "  set "  the  instru- 
ment in  the  various  offices.  Subsequently,  an  ingenious  device  for  automatically 
biiuging  the  instruments  on  a  circuit  to  a  "  unison  '*  point  was  invented  by  Mr.  H.  Van 
Hoevenbergh. 

Devices  of  this  kind,  termed  "unison  "  devices,  are  now  quite  numerous.  In  general 
they  consist  of  mechanism  which,  when  permitted  to  do  so,  throws  ft  pin  or  brake  in  the 
path  of  a  pin  on  the  shaft  of  the  type-wheels,  in  practically  the  same  maimer  as  the  catch 
on  the  self -starting  and  stopping  Morse  register  is  brought  into  the  path  of  the  pin  on 
the  shaft  of  the  fly-wheel.  The  pin  is  placed  at  a  point  on  each  "  ticker  "  shaft  which 
brings  the  type-wheel  to  a  stop  with  the  dot,  or  unison,  type  opposite  the  platen  of  the 
printing  lever.  The  unison  mechanism  is  not,  as  a  rule,  permitted  to  get  into  the  path 
of  the  shaft  pin  until  the  type- wheel  has  made  two  or  three  continuous  revolutions. 

Descriptions  of  **  unison  "  devices  employed  in  different  ticker  and  other  printing 
telegraph  systems  will  be  given  subsequently. 

As  premised,  the  foregoing  remarks  concern   the  simplest  fonn  of  a  printing  tele- 
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^raph  system.  It  would  be  known  in  practise  as  a  "  single,"  or  *'  one,"  wire  and 
**  single  "  type-wheel  system,  in  contradistinction  to  systems  in  which  two  wires  and 
two  type-wheels  are  used. 

In  stock  quotations  the  use  of  figures  is  very  frequent.  Therefore,  unless  figures,  as 
well  as  letters,  were  placed  on  the  periphery  of  the  type-wheels,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  spell  out  the  figures,  which  would  be  productive  of  slow  working.  When,  on  the 
contrary,  the  figures  and  fractions,  as  well  as  letters,  are  placed  on  a  type-wheel,  it 
adds  many  characters  to  the  type- wheel  and  much  reduces  the  rate  of  speed  at  which 
quotations,  etc.,  can  be  sent,  owing  to  the  increased  length  of  the  circumference  of  the 
wheel. 

To  avoid  the  delay  which  accompanies  the  spelling  out  of  the  figures,  without  at 
the  same  time  reducing  the  speed  of  transmission  by  an  increased  circumference,  a  fig- 
ure wheel  is,  in  many  systems,  7)laoed  side  by  side  with  a  letter-wheel,  and  means  are 
provided  for  printing  from  either  the  letter  or  the  figure-wheel,  at  will.  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  accomplished  varies  with  nearly  every  system  .  In  some,it  is  done  by 
moving  the  type-wheels  on  the  shaft  so  that  either  wheel  desired  comes  over  the  platen, 
or  printing  pad,on  the  press  lever.  In  others  the  platen  is  moved  from  below  one  wheel 
to  the  other,  as  required.  In  some  systems,  again,  the  platen  is  mechanically  actuated ; 
the  result  of  an  electrical  impulse.  In  others,  a  separate  wire  is  provided  to  effect  the 
result.  The  apparatus  or  wii'e  employed  for  this  purpose  is  termed  the  "shifting'^ 
mechanism,  or  wire. 

While  it  is  feasible  to  operate  a  two  wheel  ticker  system  on  one  wire,  and  many 
:Buch  systems  are  in  successful  operation,  it  has  been  found  that  when  a  large  number 
of  magnets  are  placed  in  the  circuit,  the  speed  of  transmission  is  diminished,  which 
fact  has  led,  in  many  instances,  where  fast  working  is  necessary,  to  the  use  of  a  sepa- 
rate wire  for  the  press-magnets. 


Gold  and  Stock  Ticker  System. 

The  ticker  system  which  is  used  by  the  Gold  and  Stock  Company  in  New  York, 
:and  in  other  cities,  for  the  transmission  of  stock  quotations,  employs  in  its  operation 
two  type- wheels  and  two  wires,  one  of  which  latter  is  used  to  effect  the  rotation  of  the 
type- wheel  shaft  and  to  effect  the  printing  of  the  characters ;  the  other  wire  is  used  to 
effect  the  "  shifting  '*  of  a  pad  from  below  one  type-wheel  to  the  other  type-wheel, as 
required. 

The  transmitting,  or  central  office  apparatus  of  this  system  is  outlined  in  Fig.  300. 
The  transmitting  apparatus  t  is  quite  different,  as  to  details,  from  that  shown  in  Fig. 
298,  but,  in  principle,  it  is  practically  the  same.  It  consists  of  the  motor  bevelled 
wheels  w,w' ;  cylinder  c ;  reversing  brushes  ^,  ^,  etc. ;  shaft  s  with  arm  r  ;  a  circle  of 
magnets  mc;  a  key-board  kb;  a  "  shift  *'  relay  sr,  etc.  The  cylinder  c,  rigidly  mounted 
on  the  shaft  s,  is  formed  of  hard  rubber,  around  the  surface  of  which,  flat  strips  of  metal 
Ply  m,  etc.,  are  placed.  Above  these  strips  are  placed  the  brushes  ^,  ^^,  etc.,  which  touch 
the  strips  in  pairs,  as  shown.  The  brushes  are  attached  firmly  to  the  metal  supports  b,  n^ ; 
B*,  B®.    Brushes  ^^  ^^^  ^re  connected  to  b.  ^^  is  insulated  from  Bj,  as  indicated  by  the 
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black  right  angle;  3^  is  similarly  insulated  from  b^  ;  d*  is  connected  to  b*,  while  3^ 
is  connected  to  b*;  and  d"^,  b^  ai-e  both  connected  to  b®.  Brushes^*  and  b^  are  con- 
nected together  by  a  wire;  brush  b^  and  bnish  ^®  are  similarly  connected  (via  sup- 
port B^). 

The  poles  of  a  battery,  or  dynamo  machine,  D,  are  connected  to  b*  and  b*,  re- 
spectively.   The  terminals  of  a  type- wheel-press  circuit  are  connected  to  b  and  b®. 

The  eight  brushes,  with  the  strips  tn  m^  etc.,  on  the  cylinder,  constitute  the 
pole-changing,  or  current  reversing,  apparatus  of  a  type-wheel-press  circuit.  In 
practice  as  many  as  12  circuits  are  arranged  for  on  one  cylinder.  The  brushes  for  but 
2  circuits  are  shown  in  Fig.  300. 

The  brushes  ^^,  b^^  b^  and  b'^  are,  it  will  be  seen,  placed  in  advance  of  brushes  b^y 
b^y  b^  and  b^y  on  the  cylinder,  assuming  it  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow. 
The  strips  m  m^  etc.,  are  so  placed  that  the  long  brushes  shall  always  be  on  their  re- 
spective strips,  together.  The  short  brushes  are,  likewise,  arranged  to  be  at  one  time,  on 
their  respective  strips.  When  the  long  brushes  1  re  ^n  the  metal  strips  the  short  ones 
are  on  the  insulated  portion  of  the  cylinder,  and  vice  versa.  As  indicated  in  the  fig- 
ure, the  current  through  the  press-circuit  is,  with  the  long  brushes  on  the  metal  strips, 
in  the  direction  outlined  by  the  aiTows.  With  the  short  brushes  on  the  metal  stripe  it 
will  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  current  traversing  the  circuit  will  be  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Hence,  as  the  cylinder  is  rotated,  currents  of  alternate  polarity  are 
sent  over  each  circuit  connected  with  the  metal  strips  on  its  surface,  and  it  will  likewise 
follow  that  all  the  "tickers"  in  the  respective  circuits,  being  actuated  by  currents  of 
similar  periodicity,  will  rotate  in  synchronism. 

This  system,  so  far  as  the  rotation  of  the  type- wheels  and  the  printing  of  impres- 
sions are  concerned,  is  practically  similar  to  the  single  wire  system  previously  described. 
That  is,  the  rapid  alteraate  reversals  of  polarity  on  the  circuit  operate  the  type-wheels, 
and  the  prolonged  current,  when  the  reversals  are  stopped,  actuatesthe  press-magnet^ 
which  is  too  "  blunt  "  to  respond  to  the  quick  reversals.  The  cylinders  are  geared  to 
run  at  the  rate  of  about  150  revolutions,  per  minute. 

The  cylinder  shaft  carries,  loosely,  on  its  left  end,  the  bevelled  wheel  w.  On  each 
side  of  w,  friction  pads,  or  plates,  f  are  caused  to  press,  by  suitable  springs.  Another 
bevelled  wheel  w',  gears  with  w.  The  shaft  s'  is  driven  by  steam  or  electric  motors, 
and  is  the  means  whereby  cylinder  c  is  driven.  It  is  plain  that  as  many  cylinder  as 
may  be  necessary  could  be  similarly  geared  with  wheels  carried  on  shaft  s'  and  when 
this  is  done,  as  it  is  in  practice,  all  of  the  cylinders  of  the  different  circuits  will  be 
operated  in  unison. 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  system  the  method  of  stopping  the  reversals  must  be 
different  from  that  described  in  the  case  of  the  single  wire  system,  inasmuch  as  the 
radially  projecting  pins  from  the  cylinder,  shown  in  Fig.  299,  are  here  dispensed  with ; 
and  also  as  the  key-board  is  removed  from  above  the  cylinder. 

In  place  of  the  pins  on  the  cylinder  the  device  outlined  at  the  right  end  of  the 
cylinder  c.  Fig.  300,  is  employed.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  36  electro-magnets  iic, 
arranged  in  a  ring  and  termed  the  **  magnetic  circle."  Each  magnet  is  provided  with 
a  movable  core,  one  end  of  which  is  normally  kept  a  short  distance  cut  of  the  coil, 
or  solenoid,  by  a  stout  spring  5\  as  shown  at  the  right  end  of  the  magnets.     The  shaft 
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S  of  the  cylinder  carries,  in  proximity  to  the  magnetic  circle,  an  arm  b,  the  end  of 
wliich  ruv^jlves  close  to  the  left  ends  of  the  electro-magnets,  in  such  a  way  that, when 
any  one  of  the  coils  is  charged  with  a  current,  and,  consequently,  draws  in  its  iron  core, 
ag<tiiiMt  the  pull  of  spring  s\  an  extension  of  the  core,  which  is  thereby  caused  to  pro- 
tnidi;  from  the  left  end  of  the  coil,  gets  into  the  path  of  the  arm  b,  arresting  tho  motion 
of  tl»e  oyliiiiler,  but,  of  course,  not  stopping  the  motion  of  the  bei^elled  wheel  w,  which 
eoutluucB  M  motion  against  the  pressure  of  the  friction  pads. 

FIG.  301. 


TRANSMITTER   KEY  BOARD. 


The  key-board  used  in  this  system  is  a  circular  one  (resembling  that  outlined  in 
Fig.  jtji ),  with  the  figure  and  fraction  keys  in  a  circle  within  the  latter  keys. 

Ih  ]*'ig.3oo,  a  section,  kb  of  the  key-board,  is  bhown ;  with  the  "dot"  key,  and  kep 
A  b;  also  thtj  "repeat"  key,  and  numeral  keys,  i  and  2.  The  frame- works  of  the  letter 
luid  uf  tlie  figure  keys  are  insulated  from  each  other.  In  this  system,  as  in  other  ticker 
systi.ms,  ilii'  tickei-s  of  the  circuit  come  to  "  unison"  with  a  dot,  or  period,  opposite 
tht*  priiitiiigpad;  and  the  key-boards  of  the  transmitter,  and  the  type- wheels  of  the 
tickta^  are  so  an*anged  that  corresponding  letters  on  each  follow   in  a  certain  order. 
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Thus,  f or  infitanoe,  in  Fig.  300,  as  the  keys  ab  on  the  key-board  follow  the  "  dot '* 
key,  the  letters  a  b  will  follow  the  "  dot  ^'  on  the  letter  type- wheel,  of  the  ticker. 

In  Fig,  300,  one  terminal  of  the  coil  of  each  magnet  in  mc  is  connected  to  the 
frame-work  supporting  the  circle,  and  that  frame-work  is  connected,  by  a  wire  w*, 
with  the  frame-work  v  of  the  letter  keys,  and  with  a  battery  d'  in  the  same  wire. 
Wire  w*  is  also  connected  to  the  frame  v*,  of  the  figure  keys,  via  a  relay  sr.  The 
other  terminal  of  the  coil  of  each  magnet  in  mc  is  separately  connected  by  a  wire  with 
a  contact  point  «,  ^,  etc.,  under  each  key.  Consequently,  when  a  letter  key,  for  instance, 
A,  is  depressed,  it  completes  a  circuit  through  magnet  a.  This  magnetizes  that  magnet> 
thereby  causing  the  interposition  of  its  core  in  the  path  of  arm  r  and  stopping  the  cyl- 
inder and,  consequently,  the  type-wheels,  with  the  letter  a  in  readiness  to  be  printed. 
In  the  same  way,  if  the  dot  key,  or  any  other  key,  be  depressed,  the  magnet  connected 
with  that  key  will  interpose  its  core  in  the  path  of  the  arm,  stopping  the  cylinder  at 
the  proper  point. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  contact  points  under  the  **  figure  "  keys  are  connected  with 
the  contact  point  under  some  particular  letter.  For  example,  numeral  i  is  connected 
with  that  of  letter  a,  numeral  2  with  b,  and  so  on.  It  will  be  seen  further  that,  when 
any  of  the  Utter  keys  may  be  depressed,  it  will  complete  a  circuit  including  battery  d' 
and  its  respective  magnet,  but  will  not  include  the  relay  sr;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
none  of  the^^r^  keys  can  be  depressed  without  including  that  relay,  as  well  as  the 
magnet  in  the  circle  with  which  it  is  connected.  For  instance,  if  "  figure  "  key  1  be 
depressed  it  closes  a  circuit  containing  relay  sr  and  circle  magnet  a.  Relay  sr  is  the 
"  shift  *  *  relay.  The  function  of  this  relay  is  to  close  an  electro-magnet,  by 
means  of  its  armature  lever  /,  in  the  **shift"  circuit  which  runs  through  each  ticker. 

The  "  shift "  magnet  in  each  ticker  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  shift  circuit  is 
open,  as  is  the  case,  normally,  when  "  letters  "  are  being  transmitted,  its  armature  lever 
moves  the  printing  pad  directly  under  the  letter  type- wheel ;  while,  when  the  "  shift'* 
circuit  is  closed,  as  it  is  when  figure  keys  are  depressed,  the  armature  lever  of  the 
"  shift ''  magnet  in  the  ticker,  moves  the  printing  pad  directly  under  the  figure  type, 
wheel  in  the  "ticker."  The  advantage  of  this  device  is  that  the  shifting  from  letters 
to  figures,  and  vice  versa,i8  done  automatically  at  the  kpy -board,  while  in  other  sys- 
tems it  is  customary,  first,  to  bring  all  the  type-wheels  to  "  dot,'*  or  unison,  and  then 
to  depress  a  key  which  actuates  the  shifting  mechanism. 

The  **  shift "  magnet  in  the  ticker  will  presently  be  shown  and  described  (Fig.  302.) 

Referring  to  Fig.  300  again.  It  is  frequently  necessary  in  "  ticker  "  tervice  to 
repeat  letters  and  figures.  Ordinarily,  to  do  this,  it  would  be  required  that  the 
proper  letter  or  figure  key,  should  be  raised  and  again  depressed  to  permit  another 
revolution  of  type- wheel  to  bring  it  back  to  the  same  letter.  In  practice,  however, 
this  repetition  of  figures  or  letters  is  generally  done  by  means  of  a  "  repeat "  key, 
which  controls  a  relay  whose  armature  lever  is  included  in  the  circuit.  Such  a  relay 
is  shown,  in  Fig.  300,  in  the  "press  and  type"  circuit.  In  this  system,  as  has  been  said, 
the  impression  on  the  paper  tape  is  made  by  the  attraction  of  the  press  magnet  when 
the  rapid  alternations  have  ceased.  Consequently,  until  the  rapid  alternations  of  cur- 
rent are  again  started,  the  "press  '*  lever  remains  up  against  the  pad.  When  then  the 
repeat  key  is  depressed  and  released  at  the  key-board,  it  opens  the  **  repeat  relay^ 
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thereby  openiug  tlie  "  press  and  type  ' '  circuit,  momentarily,  which  allows  the  pre^-maa^ 
net  in  the  ticker  to  open  and  elosCj  whereby  the  annature  Wer  falls  and  rises,  and  .ia, 
iu  doing  bo,  it  also  acttmtes  tht'  paper  *'  feed  "  mechanism,  the  particular  letter  is  re- 
peated ouoe  or  twice,  as  the  cose  may  be.    When  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  tickers  idb. 


FIG*  joa. 
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and  at  unison  for  a  time,  as  when  there  is  a  lull  in  the  market,  the  circuit  cloicr  oc 
around  tlie  dat  key,  may  Ijc  closed,  and  the  circuit  opener  00  in  the  "  repent  '  key  ci^ 
cu it, opened,  wliicJi  will  have  the  desired  result. 

By  means  of  the  bevelled  gearing::  o"  fshaft  s',  in  the  central  office,  which  iusim**<  a 
syt^chrauDus  rotatioji  of  all  the  t\^je- wheels  in  as  many  separate  cin^uits  as  may  he  4e 
sired;  and  ownng  to  the  fact  that  coils  of  as  many  magnetio  circles  as  there  are  cyl- 
inders employed,  may  readily  be  connected  in  the  local  circuits  controlled  by  the  n*- 
fijiective  letter  an«l  figure  keys;  and  also  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  shift  relay* 
for  eaeh  circuit  may  he  placed  iu  circuit  with  sii,  it  will  be  seen  that  one  oporawr  ^^ 
one  key- board  may  control  all  the  circuits  emanating  from  a  central  oliici?* 

In  the  practice  of  tliis  system,  dynamo  machines  are  used  in  the  central  office  a* 
the  source  of  electromotive  f orce^necessary.  These  are  connected  to  the  circuits  it*  dK* 
n^ual  manner,  and  resistances  and  fuses,  uot  necessary  to  be  shown  iu  the  figure,  aro  eio* 
pbned. 
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Where  many  "  ticker  "  circuits  are  thus  operated  simultaneoasly,  some  of  them 
will  vary  as  to  length,  number  of  instruments  in  operation,  etc.  It  is  found  desirable, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  to  bring  about  an  equality  between  all  of  the  cir- 
cuits, as  regards  resistance,  lag,  etc.,  and  in  some  offices  a  "  standard  "  instrument  is 
placed  consecutively  in  each  circuit  at  the  morning  test,  when  the  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit is  varied  until  the  standard  instruments  respond  in  prescribed  manner. 

Adjustable  resistances,  as  at  r^  r^,  are  placed  in  each  circuit  to  facilitate  any  de- 
sired change  in  that  respect. 

To  avoid  sparking  at  the  transmitter,  (which  has  always  been  more  or  less  of  a 
preventive  of  high  speed  in  printing  telegraphy),  condensers  are  very  usefully  em- 
ployed in  different  parts  of  ticker  systems ;  as  at  cror^.  Fig.  300.  A  pawl/  and  ratchet 
r  on  the  shaft  s  of  cylinder  c  are  employed  to  prevent  backward  motion  of  the  cylinder. 
The  circuits  may  be  opened  at  o,  o,  by  the  removal  of  plugs. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  circuits  are  operated  in  metallic  circuit,  as  shown,  it  hav- 
ing been  found  preferable  so  to  "  work  "  them. 

Duplicate,  or  spare  cylinders  and  dynamos  are  at  hand  in  the  central  office,  and 
means  are  provided  for  quickly  transposing  from  a  regular  to  a  spare  set  of  apparatus  in 
case  of  necessity. 

Scott  two  wire  tickkr— The  Gold  and  Stock,  or  Scott,  two  wire  **  ticker," 
is  shown  in  outline  in  Fig.  302. 

PR  is  the  type- wheel  relay  which  is  furnished  with  an  escapement  anchor  b  of  the 
style  shown.  This  escapement  controls  the  escape  wheel  w,  and,  consequently,  the  shaft 
s  and  type- wheels  t,  t',  in  the  usual  way. 

The  shaft  s  is  given  a  tendency  to  rotate  by  a  weight  and  train  of  gearing  con- 
nected with  pinion  /.  pm  is  the  press- magnet  whose  armature  actuates  the  long 
printing  lever  l.  The  relays  pr  and  pm  are  in  the  same  circuit.  The  lever  l  carries,  on 
Its  side,  in  the  manner  shown,  a  pad  f,  which  is  movable  on  the  small  shaft  s'.  The 
pad  F  is  held  by  the  fingers//'  of  an  extension  e  from  the  trunnion  /  of  the  armature 
A  of  the  shift-magnet  sm.  When  the  shift  circuit  is  open  at  the  central  office,  as  it  is 
when  letter  keys  are  depressed,  the  retractile  spring  r  withdraws  the  armature  a  of  sm, 
from  its  magnet,  which  action  turns  the  trunnion  /  of  that  armature  so  that  the  pad  f 
is  pushed  under  the  letter  type  wheel.    Thus,  when  the  press  lever  l  is  operated,  as  it 

iis  when  the  rapid  pulsatory  currents  are  followed  by  a  continuous  current  on  the  "  type 
,und  press"  circuit,  and,  also,  when  the  repeat  key  is  operated,  only  the  "letter"  wheel, 
will  make  impressions  on  the  paper  tape. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  a  figure  key  is  depressed,  the  shift  relay  in  the  central  office 
closes  the  shift  circuit,  and,  hence,  the  armature  a  of  sm  is  attracted,  whereupon  the 
fingers  on  extension  e  are  caused  to  pull  the  pad  f  under  the  "  figure  "  wheel,  and  away 
from  the  "  letter  ^*  wheel,  so  that,  when  the  press  lever  l  is  next  operated,  only  figures, 
fractions  or  dots,  will  be  printed  on  the  tape. 

The  unison  device  of  this  ticker  is  shown  at  u  on  the  shaft  s  of  the  type- 
wheels. 

It  consists  of  a  spiral  groove  on  the  shaft,  as  indicated;  a  metal  strip  h  pivoted 
at  o,  normally  resting  in  the  spiral  groove  on  the  shaft ;  a  spring  c\  tending  to  pull 
this  strip  against  a  stop  u\  a  pin  p'  projecting  from  the  shaft  s,  and  a  rod  n  connected 
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with  the  armature  a'  of  the  press-magnet  pm.  The  rod  n  is  curved  so  that  it  passes 
under  the  shaft  s,  and  yet,  when  the  armature  a.'  is  raised,  gives  the  strip  h  an  upward 
lift,  out  of  the  groove.  The  operation  is  as  follows :  When  the  shaft  s  is  rotated  the 
spiral  groove  in  the  shaft  moves  the  strip  h  towards  the  pin  p',  and  in  two  or  three 
turns  the  angular  extension  on  strip  h  engages  with  that  pin,  checking  the  shaft  s  at  a 
point  where  the  "  dot "  characters  on  each  wheel  are  opposite  the  printing  pad.  This, 
Lowever,  does  not  check  the  pulsations  over  the  "  type  and  press  "  circuit ;  hence,  when 
the  dot  key  at  the  transmitting  station  is  depressed,  (which  act  causes  a  continuous  cur- 
rent to  be  sent  over  the  press  circuit),  the  armature  of  pm,  at  the  same  time  that  it  lifts 
the  press  lever,  also  lifts  the  strip  h  out  of  the  path  of  pin  p'  on  the  shaft  s,  permitting 
the  latter  to  rotate  as  usual.  It  will  be  obvious  that  when  the  press-magnet  is 
operated  continuously  the  rod  n  will  continue  to  lift  the  strip  h  out  of  the  groove  and 
permit  its  spring  c'  to  withdraw  it  to  its  stop  u  before  it  can  be  drawn  in  to  the  path 
of  pin  p'. 

The  paper  feed  mechanism  is  also  operated  by  the  press-magnet  lever,  practically 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  chapter  relative  to  the  New  York  Quotation  Company's 
ticker  (which  see). 


The  Phelps  "Stock"  Printer. 

This  printer  may  be  operated  with  one  or  two  wires  as  desired.  It  employs  two 
type- wheels;  also  two  trains  of  gearing,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  turning  of 
an  escapement  wheel ;  the  other  to  the  turning  of  shaft  s,  which,  when  liberated, 
causes,  in  one  revolution,  the  operation  of  the  shifting  and  printing  levers,  and  the 
paper  feeding  device. 

An  outline  drawing  of  the  mechanism  of  the  printing  and  shifting  apparatus  of 
the  instrument  as  arranged  for  one  wire  is  given  in  Fig.  303. 

In  that  figure  pr  is  the  polarized  relay  which,  actuated  by  the  rapid,  alternate 
electric  pulsations  set  up  by  the  transmitter  at  the  central  office,  controls  the  rotation 
of  the  type- wheels  tw  in  the  usual  way.  pm  is  a  magnet,  which  may  be  termed  the 
"press-magnet,''  although  it  does  not  directly  effect  the  printing.  Like  the  ordinary 
press-magnet,  it  is  only  brought  into  action  at  the  cessation  of  the  rapid  alternate 
currents.  It  will  be  found  that  the  operation  of  this  "printer"  is  almost 
entirely  mechanicaL 

The  shaft  s  is  given  a  tendency  to  rotation  by  the  clock-work  gearing 
alluded  to.  It  is  held  in  check  by  an  arm  ^,  rigidly  mounted  oi»  that  shaft, 
as  long  as  the  spring  lever  h  stands  in  the  path  of  a,  h  is  kept  in  that 
path  by  the  flat  spring  s'.  When,  however,  the  armature  lever  a  of  pm  is 
attracted  by  a  continuous,  or  prolonged,  current,  it  lifts  lever  h  out  of  the 
path  of  arm  a  which  act  permits  that  arm  to  begin  a  revolution;  but  the 
same  act  that  takes  h  out  of  the  path  of  a,  places  ^  of  a  in  the  way  of 
arm  a,  at  a  point  where  it  will  have  made  about  three-quarters  of  a  revolu- 
tion; for  a  purpose  to  be   explained. 
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A  wheel,  a/,  carrying  a  crank  roller  r,  is  also  rigidly  mounted  on  shaft  s,  andj  of 
course,  revolves  with  it.  sl  is  the  shift  lever  of  the  "ticker.'*  tl  is  the  printing 
lever.  Both  levers  are  mounted  on  a  conmion  shaft  x.  The  right  end  of  sl  is  slot- 
ted as  shown.  The  crank  roller  r  is  placed  in  this  slot.  At  its  left  end  sl  carries  a 
3-armed  shifter  f,  which  is  shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  304.  The  printing  lever  pi*, 
carries  at  its  right  end,  on  a  short  angular  extension,  not  observable  in  F!g.  305,  a 
small  projection  /.    There  is  a  nearly  similar  projection  /'  placed  on  the  wht^l  w.  At 

Fio.  303. 


THE   PHELPS   *•  STOCK  *'   PRINTER-THEORY. 


the  left  end  of  pl  is  carried  a  swinging  frame,  or  fork,  /,  which  latter  carries  a  sliding 
shaft  hy  on  whici*  the  printing  pad  s^  and  two  discs  //,  employed  in  connet^ion  -with 
the  shifter,  are  placed.  On  the  type -wheel  shaft  k,  /  /'  are  two  piiia  thru  assist  in 
shifting  the  printing  platen.  These  last  named  parts  will  also  be  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  Fig.  304. 

The  operation  of  levers  sl  and  pl  may  now  be  readily  understood.  The  act  of 
partly  rotating  the  shaft  s  turns  the  wheel  w.  The  latter,  by  means  of  its  crank 
roller  r,  in  the  slot,  depresses  the  right  end  of  sl  and  elevates  its  kft  ejid,  on  which  the 
3-arm  shifter  F,  is  carried.  This  effects  the  shifting  of  the  printing  pad,  us  will  l>e 
further  explained  presently.  It  should  be  noticed  here  that  when  the  wheel  "W  has 
performed  the  half  of  its  revolution, the  left  end  of  bl  is  at  its  niaximum  height, 
and  any  further  part  of  a  revolution  of  w  acts  to  depress  f.  This  action  results  in 
throwing  up  the  shift  lever  to  effect  the  shifting  of  the  "  pad,"  and  tlien  in  effecting  the 
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iiiumediate  witlidrawa!   of  the  shifter  out  of  the  path  of  the  pins  /  /',  on  the  shaft  k. 
Tlie  same  motiou  of  wheel  a/,  after  it  has  performed  half  a  revolution,  and  before 
riG.  3ai_  the  shaft  s  is  an-ested   by  the  extension  ^,  brings  the 

£W  ^W  projection  /'  into  contact  with  /  on  lever  pl,  which  pro- 

jection /'gives  that  lever  a  quick  momentary  downward 
depression  that  throws  the  printing  pad  up  against  the 
type-wheel,  thereby  effecting  an  impression  on  the 
paper.  The  extent  of  the  upward  motion  of  pl,  thus 
imparted,  is  regulated  by  an  adjusting  screw  attached 
to  the  projection  /,  by  which  the  latter  may  be  raised 
or  lowered.  When  the  press-magnet  pm  is  again  re- 
leased the  arm  a  of  shaft  s  finishes  its  revolution  and 
again  engages  with  spring  lever  h,  until  the  armature 
^^jf^  '  of  PM  is  again  attracted. 

PHELPS  SHIFTING  DEVICE*  Thk  phklps  PAPER  FEED. — The  paper  "feed"  of 

the  Pht^ips  printer  is  opt^i-ated  pio.  305. 

by  the  whi^irls  Pvv  and  \i%  Fig, 
303.  In  the  opcnition  of  these 
wheels  the  mechanical  move- 
mont  emjiloyed  is  the  {Tcncva 
stop.  Small  pins/ 1,/ J,  t*tc., 
are  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
whet4  pw  at  uniform  distjineea 
a  J  mrt.  cs  is  a  ( i  o  t  c^  li  t'<  1  w  I  ii  'el ; 
the  nott'l  I  ea  ff  J  /i  2,ttc\,of  wliit'h 
are  somewhat  ekjser  together 
than  lliu  pIuH/1,/29  ^^^*i  ^^ 
p\v. 

nie  wheel    rwj   termed    a 

"pause"  whet*l,  is  geared 
with  tlie  flock- Wiirk^  but  has 
only  a  limited  continuous  mo- 
tion^ namt?ly,  the  di**tance 
he t ween  any  two  pins  ^ueh  as 
/j/a .  It  is  released  to  begin 
xhis  muviment  simultaneoTis- 
ly  with  the  movvnieiit  of 
the  shaft  s,of  the  wheel  ^i^.  The 
direction  of  tlie  movement 
of  vw,  is,  how-^ver^  opposite 
to  that  of  shafts*  The  wheel 
Lis  is  mounted  on  uu  inde- 
pendent shaft  Sjj  and  is 
turned  by  tlie  wheel  pw.  A  roller  wheel,  pr,  is  mounted  on  the  shaft  S3,  with  Gfl.  A 
smaller  roller  r  (also  sit^ii  in  Fig.  303)  rests  on  pr.  The  paper  tape  is  placed  between 
PR  and  r,  in  the  ordimiry  way. 


PHELPS  *•  STOCK"    PRINTER. 
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Normally,  one  of  the  pins  say,/',  rests  in  one  of  the  notches  «'  of  gs,  as  shown 
Consequently,  when  the  wheel  pw  is  turaed,  the  pin  /'  pushes  the  wheel  gs  out  of  its 
path,  a  certain  distance,  turning  with  it,  necessarily,  the  roller  pr,  and  moving  with  it 
the  paper  an  equal  distance  Then  the  pin  leaves  the  notch  n\  while  the  wheel  pw 
continues  its  movement.  P  or  a  moment  the  wheel  os  is  at  rest,  and  the  mechanism  is 
80  arranged  that  just  at  that  moment  the  printing  is  effected.  The  next  instant,  as 
the  wheel  pw  progresses,  the  pin /a  goes  into  the  notch  n^  and  moves  the  wheel  gs 
with  it  to  the  end  of  its  motion,  thereby  moving  the  paper  foi-ward  another  short  space. 

Thus  at  every  movement  of  the  wheel  Pw,  which  occurs  simultaneously  with  the 
movement  of  the  printing  mechanism,  the  notched  wheel  is  moved  around  the  distance 
of  one  notch,  by  the  consecutive  action  of  any  two  of  the  pins  on  pw. 

Phelps  shifting  device. — The  shifting  and  printing  pares  of  the  instrument  are 
shown  in  Fig.  304,  in  which  pw  and  lw  are  the  figure  and  type-wheels,  shown  end 
on.  K  is  the  tyi>e- wheel  shaft.  /  and  /'  are  the  **  shift  **  pins  attached  to  the  type- 
wheel  shaft  at  points  in  alignment  with  the  '*  unison  "  or  shift  dots,  on  the  figure  and 
letter  wheels,  which, it  may  be  said,  are  necessarily  placed  diagonally  to  each  other,  as 
win  be  obvious  later.  Thus,  looking  at  those  pins  from  either  side,  along  the  shaft,  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  is  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other,  f  is  the  3-anu  shifter,  piv- 
oted as  shown, directly  under  the  shaft  k,  on  an  extension  carried  fi'om  the  shift  lever. 
Consequently,  the  shift  arms  rise  and  fall  with  that  lever,  //and  d'  are  discs,  between 
which  is  placed  one  arm  a'  of  the  shifter  f.  82  is  a  printing  platen,  or  pad.  The 
discs  d^(f  and  the  platen  82  are  rigidly  mounted  on  a  sliding  shaft  ^,  which  is  mov- 
able in  bearings  cut  in  the  frame /^  carried  by  the  press  lever  pl. 

The  transmitter  of  the  Phelps  printer,  is  practically  similar  to  that  of  the  "  news  " 
ticker,  described.  But  to  assist  in  accomplishing  the  additional  work  caused  by  print- 
ing from  two  type-wheels  with  the  use  of  but  one  wire,  tha  key-board  of  the  Phelps 
transmitter  is  provided  with  two  dot  keys,  termed  the  **  letter  "  and  "  figure  "  key,  re- 
respectively.  These  keys  are  placed  directly  over  two  consecutive  pins  on  the  trans- 
mitter cylinder,  and  each  pin  transmits  a  pulsation  of  different  polarity.  Hence,  as- 
suming that  the  "letter  "  dot  pin  is  placed  one  "  step  "  in  advance  of  the  "  figure  "  dot 
pin,  and  that  the  "  figure"  pin  /',  on  the  type-wheel  shaft,  is  one  "  step  "  in  advance  of 
the  letter  pin  1,  (considered  from  the  direction  in  which  the  cylinder  and  shaft  resi)ec- 
tively  rotate)  it  is  clear  that  the  said  shaft  will  be  rotated  one  "  step  "  more,  when  the 
figure  key  is  dejpressed,  than  when  the  letter  key  is  depressed. 

It,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  position  of  the  type-wheel  shaft  whether  the 
pin  /  or  /'  shall  be  in  the  upward  path  of  the  shifter  f ;  and  this,  as  just  intimated,  is 
regulated  by  the  transmitter  at  the  central  office. 

It  has  been  explained  that  p  is  momentarily  raised  with  the  lever  sl,  by  the 
action   of   the   crank  roller  r  on  wheel  w. 

If,  as  in  the  figure,  the  shaft  k  be  stopped,  with  the  pin  /'  over  the  ann  a  of  the 
shifter,  the  lower  arm  a\  by  engaging  with  disc  d  when  the  lever  sl  is  thrown  up- 
wards, will  throw  the  sliding  shaft  hy  to  the  left   and,   with  it,    the   platen   83  under 
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the  letter  T^'b eel.    If,  on  the  contrary,  the  shaft  k  be  stopped  with  the  pin/'   over 
arm  a^j  tht^  arm  a  will  slide  the  platen  under  the  figure  wheel. 

To  pruveiit  the  paper  from  coming  in  contact  with  both  wheels,  at  the  time  of 
printing,  a  tluu  plate/  is  inserted  between  the  type-wheels  and  so  placed  as  to  extend 
sUgbtly  below  them. 

Key-board,  typb-whekls,  cjnison. — There  is  but  one  set  of  keys  on  the  key-board 
of  the  Phi?lpa  transmitter  (and  others  of  a  similar  nature)  for  both  the  letters  and 
iiir*ire8;  each  key  being  marked  with  a  letter  and  figure  (or  fraction.)  For  example, 
key  A  ii?  also  marked  i ;  key  b  is  also  marked  2,  and  so  on.  The  characters  impressed 
on  the  paper  tape  will,  of  course,  then  depend  on  whether  the  "figure "  or  *' letter*' 
key  has  been  last  depressed. 

In  thf  Phelps  printer  there  are  two  parallel  consecutive  "dot**  types  on  the 
**  letter  "  and  "  figure  "  wheels  respectively;  the  figure  dot  proper  being  placed  diago- 
nally to,  and  one  step  in  advance  of,  the  letter  dot,  as  already  intimated.  This,  it  will 
be  found  on  consideration,  insures  that  the  character  printed  on  the  paper  tape,  imme- 
diately after  each  "shift,"  shall  be  a  dot. 

The  "letter"  dot  key  on  the  key-board  also  serves  as  the  "unison"  dot  key, 
(the  unison  device  of  the  Phelps  system  being  practically  similar  to  those  already 
det»<^ribe(L)  Consequently  the  unison  stop  pin  on  the  type- wheel  shaft  is  in  direct 
alignment  with  tlie  letter  pin  /  over  the  shift  arm.  As  the  type- wheels  of  each  ticker 
on  the  cirL"uit*<  are  exactly  alike  and  the  unison  pins  on  the  type-wheel  shafts  are  at 
correHpondiiig  points  on  each  shaft,  it  follows  that  all  of  the  tickers  will  come  to 
unison  at  a  given  point  and  thus  will  be  in  readiness  to  rotate  synchronously  and 
eatih  with  a  given  character  at  a  given  point  when  the  transmitter  cylinder  is  again 
re  leased.  It  is  customaiy,  in  practice,  to  allow  the  tickers  of  a  circuit  to  run  to  unison, 
at  flhart  iiitrrvals,  to  insure  that  if  any  machine  has  "  thrown  out,  "  its  synchronism 
may  be  reeiified.    The  type-wheels  are  brought  to  unison  before  shifting. 

The  Phelps  stock  printer  as  it  appears  in  service  is  shown  in  Fig.  305.  In  that 
figure  cw,  €  w'  are  the  winding  wheels  of  the  respective  clock-works,  to  which  ref- 
erenee  hn^  been  made.  TW  is  the  type-wheel,  a  the  armature  lever  of  permanent 
maguet  tm*     sl  the  shift-lever,  etc. 


The   Universal  or  Edison  Ticker  Systei^. 

TJilfi  ticker  is  in  use  in  many  American  cities.  It  is  a  two  wire  system.  It 
differs  fionu  what  from  those  already  described,  in  several  important  respects.  For 
instil  nee,  tlio  type- wheel  shaft  is  rotated   by   means  of   a  "  push   and   pull "   motor. 
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operated  by  pulsatory,  *'  straight "  currents,  set  up  by  the  transmitter.  Thus,  neithe? 
weight*  nor  clock-work  gearing  ia  required  in  the  **  ticker '\  Again,  the  type^wheels 
(tettt^r  anrl  figure)  are  "shifted  "  on  their  shaft  so  that  either  wheel  may  bo  printed 
fr(»m,  at  wilL 


*-|G,    306. 
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A  portion  of  the  transmitter  t  ut  u  ceutral  offici'  cik.  ami  of  a  ticker  at  A 
branch  oflfiee^  with  the  parts  sotiJi'wliut  st*[ianiU'*l  ninl  inilurgi^il,  for  the  purpose  of  !!• 
lustratioi),  are  shown  in  Fig.  506;  parts  uiHRft's:4ai y  to  tht:  (h'srri[i!ion  being  omitted. 

The  tmuHinittor  conwit^ts  of  a  cyliniltT  c,  w  i>oriiou  only  of  which  is  shown,  at  the 
right  of  the  figuiu  Tlii.'*  cylimler  is  ilrivi:ri  Ify  rniy  Kuitnhlu  motor,  ami  it  1%  8top]K'd  at 
atiy  duwLred  point  in  tht*  wt^llknuwn  wuy,  by  Lfit*  dt^prcjiHiHU  of  ki^ys  on  a  kt^y-bourd, 
not  shown.  On  the  left  end  of  the  cylintltT  aliaft  two  Bcgmental  wheels  w  W  are 
placed.  These  wlieela  are  made  ujj  of  nietiil  we^nut^iits  which  are  counet-ted  n^!*pec- 
lively  with  the  huhs^  h\  Tlit^  ntgiiHriiH  mtv  iuKubitt^fl  from  each  other,  h^  ¥  rept  on 
tlie  hubs  of  wand  w',  respectively.     The  otlier   ends  of  tliese   b rush es  arc   connected 
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Willi  a  commoTi  battery  mb.  Bnishes  b  and  b'  rest  on  the  wheels  as  shown.  The 
brush  li  is  conuected  with  the  press-magnet  circuit.  Brush  b',  with  the  type-wheel 
circuit* 

The  metal  segments  on  wheel  w  are  narrower,  it  may  be  seen,  than  those  on 
w'.  There  are  aft  many  segments  on  w  as  there  are  pins  on  the  cylinder,  but  ouly 
half  as  miniY  sug-ments  on  w';  or,  in  other  words,  half  as  many  segments  as  there 
ari^  characters  cm  the  type -wheels  of  the  ticker. 

As  the  cylinder  rotates,  the  current  from  mb  passes  over  both  the  "type- wheel" 
circuit  nut]  "  i^rcss  "  circuit. 

In  the  ticker,  at  the  left,  tm  is  the  type- wheel  magnet,  pm  is  the  press-masfnet. 
The  tyix?-whetil  magnet  in  this  ticker  has  obviously  more  work  to  do  than  is  assign- 
ed to  that  iTistniraent  in  the  tickers  of  other  systems,  inasmuch  as  it  is  required 
to  revolve  the  type -wheels,  by  means  of  its  armature  lever  and  the  "  push  and 
puir' gearing  shown;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  it  is  more  readily  operated  than 
the  press-niagni't  rM. 

Consetiueiitlyj  when  the  cylinder  is  rotated,  while  the  current  from  mb  passes 
over  both  cireiiit^,  only  the  type- wheel  magnet  is  actuated.  The  inaction  of  the  press- 
magiK^t  at  this  time  is  aided  by  the  narrowness  of  the  segments  on  w,  which,  by 
dlmhiishiiig  the  duration  of  the  contact,  tends  to  diminish  the  current  passing  over 
tile  press  circuit.  When^  however,  the  cylinder  is  brought  to  rest  the  continuous 
CurreTit  thereby  pennitted  to  flow  over  the  press  circuit  operates  the  press  lever. 

Ah  tlierti  nro  but  half  the  number  of  segments  on  wheel  w'  that  there  are  charac- 
ters on  eaeh  tyjie- wheel, it  is  evident  that  half  of  the  pins  on  the  cylinder  must  be  set 
OpjHJsite  iuriulatud  sections  of  wheel  w'.  Therefore,  when  the  cylinder  is  stopped  with 
the  bi'u»h  ij'  rt.*siirvg  on  an  insulated  section  of  w',  all  of  the  battery  from  mb  will 
pam  over  the  i>ri'Sfi  circuit.  When,  on  the  contrary,  it  stops  with  the  brush  b'  resting 
on  a  metal  segment  the  current  from  mb  divides  between  both  circuits.  With  a  dyn- 
amo machine  an  tlie  source  of  e.m.f.  this  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  working  of  the 
appuiRtUf?;  nur  dtit^s  it  when  gi-avity  battery  is  used  except  that  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  thu  i-nrrt  nt  strength  at  a  point  where  there  is  ample  margin  to  operate  the 
press  magiJL't  in  cither  position  of  brush  b'.  It  is,  of  course,  apparent  that  two  sep- 
arate batter]  ew  may  be  used  if  desired  ;  one  for  each  wheel. 

The  ''step  by  step"  movement  of  the  type-wheels  in  this  ticker,  although  effected 
by  the  lever  i.  of  jyi,  as  it  rises  and  falls,  is  practically  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  other 
printt-^rn  <lescribed.  For  example,  it  will  be  ceen  that  when  the  brush  b'  is  on  an  in- 
euhrted  section  oi  w'  the  lever  l  of  tm  is  withdrawn  by  the  retractile  spring  s.  In 
tht^  act  of  withdrawal  the  upper  tine  of  the  anchor  a  moves  the  toothed  wheel  tw  a 
difttsmee  of  onr  tooth  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  When,  as  the  wheel  w'  rotates^ 
a  metal  st^gnitMit  is  next  brought  under  brush  b',  the  armature  of  tm  in  the 
ticker  is  attrju'ti^<l.  This  ag:un  causes  anchor  a  to  move  the  wheel  tw  a  distance  of 
one  tout  lu  Thvrv.  are  as  many  teeth  on  tw  as  there  are  characters  on  each  type- 
wheuL  Thus,  since  a  "  make  "  and  a  *'  break  "  of  the  press  circuit  moves  the  type- 
whi'i-ls  forwarrl  two  letters,  or  figures,  it  is  plain  that  although  there  are  on  the 
wheel  >v'   but  li:ilf  the  metal  segments  usually  employed,  that  wheel  effects  the  same 
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result  as  the  ordinary  segmental  wheel  with  alternating  currents;  that  is,  one  revolution 
of  w'  effects  one  revolution  of  tw,  and,  consequently,  one  revolution  of  the  type* 
wheels. 

The  type- wheels  are  mounted  rigidly  on  a  sleeve  o,  which  is  movable  lengtliwise 
ou  the  shaft  k  by  the  devices  shown  at  the  right  of  the  type-wheels.  These  de- 
vices consist  of  a  small  3-arm  lever  /  pivoted  at  x^  and  a  link  lever  /',  pivoted  at  x\  Tho 
link  lever  r  is  attached  as  shown,  to  the  type-wheel  sleeve.  Thus,  if  the  3-arm  lever 
/be  rocked  on  its  shaft  x^  it  will,  through  the  intermediary  /',  slide  the  type-wheels 
back  and  forth. 

The  shaft  Jc^jOn  which  lever  /is  mounted, is  supported  by  an  arm  a  rigidly  attach- 
ed to  the  shaft  k,  so  that,  of  course,  the  levers  /  and  /'  rotate  with  the  shaft  k. 

The  type- wheels,  while  free  to  move,  within  certain  limits,  to  and  fro  on  the  shaft 
K,  are  held  in  a  definite  relation  to  it,  by  a  bent  pin/,  connected  at  one  end  directly 
with  the  shaft,  and  passing  loosely  through  holes,  or  slots,  in  the  fi-ames  of  the  type- 
wheels,  as  indicated. 

The  shifting  of  the  type- wheels  is  brought  about  as  follows: 

A  projection  r  from  the  press  lever  pl,  carries  two  pins  /,  /"'.  One  of  these  pins  ia 
behind  the  other  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  any  two  characters  on  either  type- 
wheel. 

If  the  type-wheel  shaft  be  stopped  with  the  lower  edge  of  lever  /  directly  above 
the  pin  /',  it  is  seen  that,  when  the  lever  pl  rises  to  print,  the  lever  /  will  be  canted 
as  shown  in  the  figure,  and  the  type- wheels  will  be  pushed  to  the  left.  If,  on  the^ 
other  hand,  the  shaft  k  be  stopped,  with  the  lower  edge  of  /  directly  above  ])in  iy 
the  lever  pl,  in  rising,  will  cant  the  lever  /in  the  opposite  direction,  thereby  "pulling'* 
the  type- wheels  to  the  right. 

The  apparatus  is  then  so  arranged  that, when  the  figure  "  dot  '*  on  the  key-board 
is  depressed, it  will  cause  shaft  k  of  the  ticker  to  be  arrested  with  the  lever  /  imme- 
diately over  the  pin  /,  in  order  that  the  wheels  may  be  slid  upon  the  shaft  to  that 
point  over  the  paper  where  the  "figure"  wheel  only,will  make  an  impression  on  the 
paper.  The  same  motion  mooring  the  "  letter "  wheel  out  of  the  way  of  the  print- 
ing platen.     (^S^"^  Phelps  shifting  device,  page  405). 

When  the  letter  "  dot  "  key,  on  the  key-board  is  depressed  the  shaft  k  will  be 
stopped  with  the  lower  edge  of  lever  /immediately  above  pin  //and  the  letter  wheel 
will,  consequently,  be  placed  in  position  for  printing,  while  &t  the  same  time  the  figure 
wheel  is  removed  from  above  the  paper.  Either  wheel  having,  in  this  way,  been  *"  set," 
the  printing  of  either  letters  or  figures  may  be  proceeded  with  in  the  usual  manner. 
By  a  device  such  as  that  shown  in  the  Phelps  "ticker,"  the  type  of  but  one 
wheel  is  permitted  to  make  contact  with  the  paper  tape  when  the  press  lever  is  raised. 

The  type-wheels  are  prevented  from  "sliding'*  lengthwise  when  the  shaft  is 
being  rotated,  by  the  pin  f  and  disc  d,  in  the  following  manner:  d  being  mountcM]  on 
the  same  sleeve  as  the  type-wheels,  when  the  type-wheels  are  brought  into  the  posi- 
tion for  shifting,  the  slot  s  on  d  is  opposite  the  end  of  f.  Consequently,  in  that  po- 
sition, D  may  be  moved  right  or  left,  i)ast  r.  But  as  soon  as  the  wheels  begin  to  ro- 
tate the  pin  f  is  either  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  disc  d,  which,  it  will  be  seea 
prevents  a  lateral  motion  of  the  wheels  at  such  times. 
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FIG,     307. 


The  unison  deTico  employed  is  pra^jtically  similar  to  that  described  in  connection 
wilh  the  **Gyld  ami  Stfjck  "  tioker  and^  theroforej  nt^ed  not  be  described  here. 

Tht*  paptfr  "  feed  "  appiimtna  is  shown  at  the  right  end  of  lever  pl.  It  consistai 
of  ui  pnsh  *Mog/' or  pawl,  which  rests  abo^e  a  roller,  over  which  the  paper  passes. 
The  dog  is  operated  by  the  bent  lever  i>f,  upon  the  shaft  v,  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  the  press  lever  h  descend ins^  at  the  end  under  fFj  the  paper  is  urged  forward. 
This  aetion  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  pin  o"'  on  the  side  of  pl,  in  the  slot  0' 
upon  the  lever  Pif, 

It  may  be  added  that  in  many  of  the  **  Edison  '*  tickers  as  now  operated,  the 
shifting  apparattm  Just  described  has  l»eeri  replaced  by  that  of  the  Phelps  shifting 
mechanism,  dc^eribed  in  connection  with   the  rhel]>9   "ticker,"  the  main  difference 

being  that,  in  the  modi- 
fied Edison  ticker  the  3- 
arm  shifter  therein  descri 
bed  is  carried  by  the  ''press* 
lever  instead  of  the  "shift" 
lever. 

The  application  of  the 
Phelps  shifter  to  the  Edi- 
son ticker,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, dispenses  with  the 
sliding  tyi)e-wheels  on  the 
shaft,  the  printing  platen 
being  moved  instead. 

The  Edison,  or  Univer- 
sal ticker,  mounted  on  a 
base  board  and  virtually 
as  it  appears  in  practice  is 
shown  in  miniature  in  Fig. 

307- 

Universal  ik.'ker  trans- 
mitter.— ^The  principle  of 
another  form  of  trans- 
mitter used  with  the  "Uni- 
versal" ticker,  whereby 
the  same  results  are  ob- 
tained as  by  the  insulated 
segmental  wheels,  is  shown 
in  Fig.  308. 

In  thii^  figure  G  is  a  cog-wheel  on  the  shaft  s,  ilriven  by  an  electro  motor, 
Weights,  or  a  tsprtng.  On  eitlier  Bide  of  g  two  smaller  cog-wheels  w,  w'^,  of  equal 
mz^t  are  geared.  On  the  shaft  with  w  a  tootheil  wheel  a  is  mounted.  On 
thi*  shuft  with  w'  atjotber  iootUt^d  wheel,  a',  is  m<vuiited.  There  are  double  the 
t<t*eth  in  A  that  there  nn^  in  a'.  A  lever  /  is  caused  to  rest  on  the  periphery  of 
a;  :i  lever   /'    is  siuiihirly    phieril    on    a'.      The    '*  press  "   circuit   is   connected  with 
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lever  /;  the  "type''  circuit  with  Z',  as  indicated.  A  contact  point  c  is  placed 
adjacent  to  /;  a  contact  point  c'  adjacent  to  /.  Owing  to  the  manner  in  which  w  w' 
are  geared  to  the  wheel  g,  the  rotation  of  each  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows  is 
insured.  As  the  wheels  a  a'  rotate,  it  will  be  seen  that  lever  /  will  make  contact 
at  c  each  time  its  end  e  falls  into  a  notch  between  the  teeth  of  a,  and  it  will  break 
contact  when  the  end  e  rides  upon  a  tooth,  as  in  the  figure.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
<5ase  of  lever  r  the  contacts  of  the  circuit  are  made  at  c'  when  the  end  ^'  is  in  a  notch, 
and  vice  versa. 

As  wheel  a  has  twice  as  many  teeth  and  notches  on  its  periphery  as  a'  ;  and  since 
wheels  w,  w'  rotate  at  a  uniform  rate  of  speed,it  is  evident  that  the  "  press  "  circuit 
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will  be  broken  at  r,twice  as  often  as  the  "  type  "  circuit,  at  c' ;  which,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  exactly  the  result  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  two  segmental  wheels,  Fig.  306,  one 
of  which  has  twice  as  many  metal  segments  as  the  other.  Consequently,  the  action 
upon  the  type  and  press  magnets  of  the  "ticker'*  is  practically  the  same  in  both 
cases,  as  stated* 

In  connection  with  the  transmitter.  Fig.  308,  a  key-board,  the  keys  of  which  may 
be  arranged  in  a  semi-circle,  as  indicated  at  the  left  of  Fig.  308,  is  used.  A  rod,  or 
lever,!,  revolves  with  the  wheel  g,  and  arms  beneath  the  keys  are  so  placed  that,  when 
a  key  is  depressed  an  arm  directly  beneath  that  key  is  thrown  into  the  path  of  the 
rod,  or  lever  l.  thereby  stopping  the  wheel,  and,  of  course,  stopping  the  rotation  of 
the  wheels  w,  w',  and,  thereby,  eflfecting  a  similar  result  to  that  accomplished   by  the 
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depression  of  a  key  whose  detent,  or  lower  projection,  intercepts  a  pin  on  the  surface 
of  the  rotating  cylinder  of  the  transmitter,  Fig's.  299,  306. 

As  the  rod  l,  Fig.  308,  extends  an  equal  distance  in  each  direction  from  the  cen- 
ter of  G,  it  may  be  seen  that,  as  one  end  of  the  lever  leaves  one  end  of  the  semi-circle, 
its  other  end  will  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  semi-circle  and  thus  there  is  no  motion 
lost  by  the  lever,  as  a  whole. 


The  New  York  Quotation  Company's  "Ticker"  System. 

In  this  system  two  wires  and  two  type-wheels  are  used.  One  of  the  wires  is  used 
exclusively  to  operate  the  press  lever  and  the  shift  mechanism  of  the  tickers.  To  ope- 
rate the  press  lever  the  press  circuit  is  simply  closed  momentarily ;  to  operate  the  shift 
mechanism  the  polarity  of  the  current  on  the  press  circuit  is  reversed  at  the  transmit- 
ting station. 

The  central  office  transmitting  apparatus  and  connections  are  shown  in  Fig.  309. 
PI'  is  the  **  transmitter.  It  consists  of  a  two-section  shaft  s',  s,on  which  are  mounted  a 
trailer  /,  a  "  clutch  ''  wheel  cw,  and  "  pole-changer,"  pc.  The  shaft  is  driven  by  a 
belt  on  the  pulley  p'.  The  pole-changer  is  rigidly  held  on  the  shaft  s',  but  it  also  resU 
on  the  shaft  s  by  a  friction  bearing.  This  friction  is  noimally  sufficient  to  cause  the 
rotation  of  the  shaft  s'  with  s,  but,  when  a  "  clutch  "  c,  shown  separately  in  Fig.  309 
a,  is  advanced  into  the  path  of  the  teeth  of  the  clutch  wheel  cw,  the  shaft  s'  is  in- 
stantly stopped,  while  s  continues  to  rotate. 

At  the  end  of  shaft  s',  opposite  the  trailer  /,  a  "  sunflower  *'  sp  is  placed.  It  is 
shown  side  view  in  the  figuie.  This  "sunflower"  is  made  in  the  usual  way;  being  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  metal  segments,  which  radiate  from  a  co*amon  centre;  the 
segments  being  insulated  from  each  other.  As  the  shaft  s'  is  rotated,  the  trailer  passes 
over  each  segment  in  succession.  A  small  section  of  the  key- board  used  is  shown  at 
KB.  A  contact  point/  is  placed  under  each  key  of  the  key-board,  and  each  of  those 
contact  points,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  the  keys  marked  f  and  l,  is,  by  a 
wire,  connected,  direct,  to  a  separate  segment  on  the  sunflower.  The  keys  b  and  Lare 
connected,  in  a  round-about  way,  to  one  segment  on  the  sunflower.  The  "pole 
changer"  PC  is  composed  of  a  cylinder,  on  the  periphery  of  which,  metal  segments  are 
placed,  as  shown.  Resting  on  this  cylinder  are  three  brushes,  one  of  which  is  connei'ttd 
to  a  positive  pole  of  dynamo  machine  d;  another  to  the  negative  pole  of  another  ma- 
chine D^,  each  through  a  safety  fuse,  and  a  resistance  r;  while  the  middle  brush  is 
connected  with  a  wire  leading  to  a  series  of  polarized  relays,  ir,  tr,  etc.,  and  thence 
to  the  ground  at  e^  I'he  arrangement  of  the  metal  segments  on  po  is  such  that  the 
middle  brush  rests  on  a  segment  jointly  with  each  of  its  neighboring  brashes,  alter- 
nately. The  result  is  that  rapid  reversals  of  polarity  are  transmitted  through  the 
polarized  relays,  as  long  as  the  pole  changer  continues  to  revolve  ;  the  consequence  oi 
which  reversals  is  that  the  armatures  of  the  polarized  relays  are  kept  in  rapid  oscil- 
lation while  the  pole-changer  rotates.     The  right  and  left  hand  **  local "  contact  points 
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of  all  of  the  polarized  relays  TR,  TRetc,  are  connected,  respectively,  to  dynamo  machines 
of  different  polarity,  as  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  enlarged  relay  TR> 
whose  contact  points  are  in  connection  with  dynamo  machines  d,  d',  respectively; 
the  similar  connections  of  the  other  relays  tr,  etc.,  being  omitted  for  clearness.  The 
armatures  of  TR,  tb,  etc.,  are  connected,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  TR,  through  a  switch- 
board, SB,  with  the  type-wheel  circuits.  Thus, as  long  as  the  cylinder,  or  pole-changer 
PC,  rotates,  currents  of  alternate  polarity  will  be  caused  to  traverse  the  ty^e-wheel  cir- 
cuits and  will  cease  with  the  stopping  of  that  instrument ;  these  currents,  in  turn,  rotating 
and  stopping  the  type-wheel  shaft  in  each  "  ticker,"  in  the  usual  manner,  by  means  of 
polarized  relay,  controlling,  by  its  armature  lever,  the  escapement  and  escape-wheel. 

In  printing  telegraphy,  in  the  transmission  of  signals  at  a  high  rate  of  speed, 
considerable  skill  is  required  on  the  part  of  the  "  operator  "  to  accurately  gauge  the 
proper  duration  of  his  finger  on  the  keys  of  the  board,  to  insure  sufficient  time  for  the 
correct  printing  of  each  letter. 

In  the  system  in  question  a  device  has  been  introduced,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Healy,  to 
"lock  "  the  circuit  of  each  key,  the  moment  it  is  depressed,  and  keep  it  locked  until 
after  a  letter  or  figure  has  been  transmitted,  when  the  key  is,  automatically,  unlocked. 
By  the  use  of  this  device,  which  will  be  described  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  that 

the  transmitting  operator  should  depress  his  key  for 
an  instant,  when  the  "locking"  device  comes  into 
play,  and  holds  the  key  circuit  closed  until  the  letter 
or  figure  is  printed,  without  further  thought  on  the 
part  of  the  operator. 

When  a  positive  current  is  passing  over  the  line^ 
the  type-wheels  of  the  tickers  are  "  set  "  to  print 
letters  on  the  paper  tape. 

When  figures  are    to  be  printed,   a  negative 

polarity  is  placed  to  the   "press"    circuit.      One 

press  circuit  is  shown  at  sb.      Its  source  of  e.m.f.  is 

**'  at  D4  or    D2,  (right  hand  top  comer  in  figure).    It 

may  be  seen  that  the  polarity  of  the  current,  which  will 

traverse  the  press  circuit,  is  controlled  by  the  armature  lever  of  the  small  relay  rk; 

while  the  actual  control  of  the  press  circuit  is  vested  in  the  armature  lever  of  another 

small  relay  pr'.     At  present  it  holds  the  circuit  open,  and  the  armature  lever  of  rr  is. 


FIG.  309a. 


The 


press 


"and 


in  the  figure,  arranged  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  positive  current, 
the  "type "  circuits  are  grounded  at  the  far  end. 

As  long  as  none  of  the  keys  on  the  key-board  is  depressed,  the  pole-changer  pcv 
on  the  shaft  8,  s',  continues  to  send  out  reversals  of  polarity  over  the  type  circuit,  via 
the  armature  of  the  polar  relay  TR.    (The  case  of  one  circuit  only,  need  be  considered). 

The  manner  in  which  letters  or  figures  are  transmitted  by  this  system  are  as  follows: 
Assuming  the  key  k  to  be  depressed.  The  sunflower  trailer  /continues  to  rotate  until 
it  reaches  the  segment  connected  with  that  key.  The  moment  the  trailer  reaches  that 
segment  a  current  from  dynamo  d'  passes  via  resistance  r',  through  the  clutch-magnet 
CM,  (shown  more  clearly  in  Fig.  309^),  thence  to  the  frame-work  of  the  transmitter.to 
the  trailer,  through  the  trailer  and  the  sunflower  segment  to  the  key-board,  thence  to 
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small  relays  SR,  sp,  to  the  "ground  **  at  b.  The  completion  of  this  circuit  attracts  the 
armature  of  cm,  and  its  lever  c  (Fig.  309a)  interposes  a  detent  c  before  a  tooth  on  the 
clutch  cw,  as  in  Fig.  309a,  at  once  arresting  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  s,  and  holding  the 
trailer  on  the  segment  connected  with  key  k.  At  the  same  time  the  armature  of  small 
relay  sr,  is  attracted  and  closes  a  circuit,  partly  indic^ited  by  dotted  lines,  and  termed 
the  "  locker  "  circuit.  This  locker  circuit,  it  will  be  seen,  follows  a  route  from  the  earth 
B*,  and  dynamo  d',  via  the  resistance  r*,  and  through  the  clutch-magnet  cm,  to  the 
frame  of  the  transmitter  p  t,  whence  it  passes  through  the  armatures  of  SBg  and  sr, 
to  the  frame  of  the  key-board,  thence  through  the  coils  of  sb  and  sp,  to  the  earth  at  b. 
This  circuit  keeps  the  clutch- magnet  closed,  regardless  of  whether  key  k  is  now  de- 
pressed  or  not.  Hence  the  name,  "  locker  "circuit. 

The  next  action  that  takes  place  is  the  closing  of  the  armature  2  of  the  relay  sp, 
which  completes  a  circuit  from  dynamo  d',  through  that  armature  lever,  to  the  magnet 
of  relay  SB3,  thence  to  the  tongue  and  lever  of  an  ordinary, continuity  preserving  trans- 
mitter T,  to  the  relay  pb',  and  the  other  **  press  *'  relays  pb",  to  the  earth  at  E3.  The 
completion  of  this  circuit  closes  pb',  and  permits  a  charge  from  D4  to  enter  the  press 
circuit,  which  charge  actuates  all  of  the  press  magnets  on  the  ticker  circuit,  printing 
thereby  the  desired  letter.  Concurrently  with  the  closing  of  relay  pb',  the  armature  of 
SRs  has  been  attracted.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  closes  a  circuit  through  the  magnet  of 
a  "release"  relay  SR4.  The  closing  of  this  latter  circuit,  by  attracting  the  armature  of 
SB4,  completes  a  circuit  through  the  magnet  coils  of  transmitter  t  and  the  coils  of  the 
**  clutch-releasing"  magnet  bm,  at  the  "  printing'^  transmitter pt.  The  closing  of  thia 
circuit,  by  operating  the  clutch-releasing  magnet  rm,  withdi-aws  the  "  clutch  "  from 
the  tooth  of  the  clutch-wheel,  with  which  it  had  been  engaged,  permitting  the  shaft 
s',  to  at  once  resume  its  rotation.  The  "  closing  "  of  transmitter  t,  opens,  at  x^  the 
circuit  of  the  "press"  relays  pr'.  At  the  same  instant  the  current  from  dynamo 
d'  is  diverted  momentarily  through  a  resistance  r,  equal  to  the  resistance  of 
the  "press"  relay,  (this  to  avoid  sparking  at  jr,)  and  also  through  relay  SRg,  which, 
again  opens  the  "  locker "  circuit  at  armature  SBa,  thereby  opening  the  small  relaya 
SR  and  SP. 

The  re-opening  of  relay  sp  causes  the  breaking,at  armature  2,of  the  circuit  from  d^ 
which  opens  relay  8B3.  This,  in  turn,  opens  sb^,  which  again  opens  transmitter  t,  the 
opening  of  which  at  p  opens  relay  SBg,  and  puts  the  circuit  of  the  press  relays  pr',  etc. 
into  contact  with  x,  at  the  transmitter  x,  in  readiness  to  be  again  momentarily  charged 
by  dynamo  Da  or  D4,  when  relay  sp  is  again  closed. 

To  relate  in  detail  the  foregoing  actions,  necessarily  occupies  considerable  space^ 
but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  actions  of  the  different  instruments  occur  so  nearly  simul- 
taneously, that  the  ear  can  scarcely  detect  any  lapse  of  time  in  the  strokes  of  the 
levers.  An  idea  of  the  rapidity  of  these  actions  will  be  gained  by  a  consideration  of  the 
facts,  that  the  shaft  on  which  the  pole-changer,  clutch-wheel  and  trailer,  are  mounted, 
makes  about  120  revolutions,  per  minute,  and  that  the  teeth  of  the  clutch-wheel  are  less 
than  one  half  inch  apart.  Consequently,  in  order  to  stop  the  pulsations  at  a  given 
letter,  the  armature  of  the  relay  cm  must  move  into  the  path  of  a  tooth  in  the  y^  of 
a  minute,  there  being  30  teeth  on  the  wheel.  The  need,  therefore,  of  a  clutch  which 
will  respond  without  delay  to  the  depression  of  a  key,  is  obvious ;  hence,  the  object  of 
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the  Healy  **  clutch  "  wherein  a  retractile  spring  is  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  avoid  bin* 
derance  to  the  quick  forward  motion  of  the  clutch.  By  the  successful  operation  of  this 
alwich^  one  transmitter  is  made  to  operate  all  of  the  circuits  of  a  system  throng 
***  i*epeating  ''  relays,  as  indicated  by  the  marks  at  pb'  and  pr",  each  of  which  may  re- 
spectively control  a  '*  press  ''  and  "type  *'  circuit,  simultaneously  with  relays  rr  andra'. 

The  relay  sRj  is  termed  a  "  time  "  relay,  its  function  being  to  delay,  m(»mentarily, 
the  releasing  of  the  clutch,  and  the  closing  of  ti-ansmitter  t,  until  the  printing  of  the 
letter  has  been  assured ;  to  effect  which  properly  the  distance  through  which  the  arma 
ture  of  SR3  should  travel  is  regulated  by  experiment. 

Quotation  ticker  shifting  apparatus. — As  already  said,  the  *•  shifting  "mech- 
anism of  the  "ticker"  of  this  system  is  performed  by  a  polarized  relay  in  the 
ticker.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  is  effected  will  be  described  in  connection  with 
the  **  ticker  "  itself.  It  need  only  here  be  said  that,  with  a  positive  pole  to  the  press 
circuit,  the  armature  of  a  polarized  relay  in  the  ticker  is  so  arranged,  as  to  hold  at 
unison  the  "  figure  "  wheel,  while  permitting  the  "  letter  "  wheel  to  rotate;  while,  with 
negative  polarity  to  the  press  circuit,  the  same  armature  is  so  moved  as  to  stop  the 
**  letter'*  wheel  at  unison,  while  permitting  the  "  figure  "  wheel  to  rotate  in  obedience 
to  the  impulses  sent  over  the  type-wheel  circuit. 

The  devices  at  the  central  ofiice  C  O,  whereby  the  desired  **  shifting  "  polarity  \a 
presented  to  the  press  circuit,  are  also  shown  in  Fig.  309. 

The  "  figure  "  and  the  **  letter"  keys  are  shown,  respectively,  as  p  and  l  at  kb. 
The  contact  points  under  both  of  these  keys  are,  as  already  stated,  and  as  may  be  seen, 
connected  with  the  same  segment  on  the  sunflower  sp,  but,  in  the  case  of  key  l,  the 
circuit  first  passes  through  /Ae  coil  of  relay  lr,  while  in  the  case  of  key  f,  the  current 
first  passes  through  a  coil  of  relay  fr.  The  segment  on  the  sunflower,  to  which  keys 
L  and  p  are  connected,  corresponds,  as  to  relative  position,  with  the  unison  "  dot "  on 
the  type-wheels.  In  the  figure,  a  positive  pole  is  ready  for  presentation  to  the  press 
circuit,  and,  hence,  the  ticker  is  set  to  print  letters.  Supposing  then,  the  figure  key  f, 
to  be  depressed,  the  '*  current "  from  d'  passes  through  clutch-magnet  cm,  arresting  the 
sunflower  trailer  /  at  "  dot "  segment,  then  passes  through  the  lower  coil  of  relay  pf, 
to  the  key-  board  frame,  thence  through  relays  sr  and  sp.  The  effect  of  closing  PR  is 
to  close  a  circuit  from  dynamo  d  to  the  armature  of  fr,  thence  to  the  upper  coil  of  PR 
and  through  the  shift  relays  rr,  pr,  etc.,  to  the  earth  at  E3.  This  attracts  the  armature 
of  RR,  which  charges  the  polarity  from  positive  to  negative.  As  long  as  tKe  "letter** 
shift  relay  lr  remains  open  the  figure  shift  relay  pb  will  be  kept  closed,  by  the  upper 
coil  on  that  relay.  When,  therefore,  it  is  desired  to  shift  back  to  letters,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  depress  the  letter  key  l,  which,  it  is  seen,  diverts  the  current  from  dynamo 
d',  through  relay  lr,  via  the  key-board  frame,  when  that  relay  will  be  closed,  breaking 
at  V  the  circuit  through  relays  rr,  pr,  etc.,  when  the  armatures  of  those  relays  will  be 
retracted,  and  the  positive  pole  will  again  be  put  to  the  "  press  "  circuit.  When  a 
change  from  figures  to  letters  or  letters  to  figures,  is  to  be  made,  it  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  first  bring  the  type-wheel  to  the  unison  dot.  It  may  be  stated  that  all  of  the 
apparatus,  shown  in  Fig.  309,  is  located  in  the  central  oflice. 

Referring  to  Fig.  309^  it  will  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  of  the  "  clutch" 
magnet  cm  and  ^' release  "  magnet  rm  is  such  that  the  attraction  of  the  lever  a  (which 
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is  pivoted  at  a'),  by  cm,  places  the  detent  c  in  the  way  of  the  upper  teeth,  while  the 
attraction  of  lever  a  by  rm,  withdraws  it  from  those  teeth.  The  small  spring  shown 
as  apparently  assisting  bm  is  merely  used  to  hold  the  lever  loosely  against  its  back 
atop  when  neither  magnet  is  "  active." 

QUOTATION   COMPANY  TICKER. 

The  Quotation  company's  "ticker'*  Is  shown  in  Figs.  310,  311.     In  Fig.   310,  t 

and  t'  are  the  letter  and   figure 
^*®*  310.  type-wheels,  respectively.     The 

shafts  s  s'  of  these  wheels  are 
arranged  one  as  a  sleeve  over 
the  other;  the  figure  type- wheel 
shaft  being  the  inner  one.  The 
shaft  s'  of  the  figure  type- wheel 
has  its  bearings  at  x  and  x\ 
Shaft  s  has  its  bearings  in  /  and 
/'.  The  shafts  do  not  touch  each 
other.  Shaft  s  is  geared  by 
means  of  a  pinion/'  with  a  large 
cog-wheel  cw',  both  of  which 
cog-«i'heels  are  geared  with  a 
train  of  gearing  driven  by 
weights.  These  weights  give 
the  type-wheel  shafts  a  constant 
tendency  to  rotate.  ew  is  an 
escape-wheel  attached  to  shaft 
s.  Ew'  is  a  similar  escape-wheel 
attached  to  shaft  s'.  These 
escape- wheels  are  placed  side 
by  side,  as  shown,  e,  seen  in 
end  view,  is  an  escapement 
anchor,  which  engages  with  the 
escape-wheels.  This  escapement 
anchor  is  connected  with  the 
armature  axis  a  of  a  polar- 
ized relay,  pb,  which  is  in  the 
type-wheel  circuit.  The  arma- 
tare  of  pr  is  given  a  lateral,  vibrating  motion  by  the  reversals  of  polarity  in  the 
type  circuit.  Consequently,  a  corresponding  lateral  motion  is  given  to  the  es- 
capement anchor  e.  The  anchor  is  so  arranged  that  when  one  end  e  of  the  anchor 
rests  on  a  tooth  on,  say,  escape-wheel  kw,  the  other  end,  not  visible  in  figure,  rests  on 
a  tooth  of  Ew',  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  accordingly  as  the  relay  pb  is  operated  by 
the  central  oflice  transmitter,  the  type- wheels  will  be  permitted  to  rotate  **  step  by 
step, ''  in,  practically,  the  usual  way. 

In  this  system,  however,  but  one  type-wheel  is  permitted  to  rotate  at  one  time. 


"QUOTATION"  COMPANY  TICKER— END  VIEW. 
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FIG*    31  J, 


means  being  proTided,  as  Jilready  saidj  whereby  either  wheel  is  held  at  nniflon,  as 

long  afl  (lesired,  while  the  otlier  is  iyva  to  revolve.  This  constitutes  the  shifting  de- 
vice of  this  "ticker '\  TJje  holding  of  the  whc*elB,  as  desired,  is  effected  by  means 
of  [>ro]ectioTis  v  and  v'  from  a  roekiug  shaft  Rs,  which  shaft  is  rocked  by  the 
armature  lever  of  n  polarixed  ri/laysix  whieh  is  in  tho  '* shift  and  press**  circuit,  the  lat- 
ter coutToUed   by  the  figure  and  letter  keys  of  the  key-board,  in  the  central  office^ 

The  projection  v,  when  in  a 
certain  position,  as  in  the 
figure,  engages  with  a  pin  w 
on  the  side  of  the  escape- 
wheel  KW.  The  projection 
v',  in  a  certain  position,  en- 
gages with  a  pin  w'  on  the 
letter  wheel  shaft  s.  In  the 
figure  v'  and  w'  are  clear 
of  each  other.  Thus  the  ^- 
ure  wheel  is  held  and  the 
letter  wheel  is  free  to  ro- 
tate. This  indicates  that  the 
letter  key  has  been  last 
depressed.  When  next  the 
figure  key  at  the  central  office 
is  depressed,  it  will  cause  the 
closing  of  the  shift  relay  rr 
(Fig.  309)  which  places  a 
negative  pole  to  the  line, 
thereby  reversing  the  jjositioii 
of  the  armature  of  the  relay 
SB,  in  the  "  ticker,'*  and  caus- 
ing its  lever  to  rock  the 
shaft  SB  into  a  position  where 
it  clears  pin  w  and  engages  v' 
with  pin  w\  thereby  freeing 
the  letter  whocl  an<l  hohlinir  the  fiiriire  wheel. 

In  thjH  litkLT,  thurofore,  the  pad  is  not  moved,  but  strikes  both  type-wheels  at 
everj'  impulse  of  the  pres8  Ifver.  As,  however,  only  one  wheel  is  permitted  to  revolve 
Jit  any  one  time,  wli lie, at  that  time,  the  other  wlied  is  held  at  "unison,'*  the  only 
impnfssions  wbicli  a]>penr  on  the  paper  t^ipe  are  matlt^  by  the  dot  type  of  the  stationaiy 
wheel,  anil  the  desiivil  ehameloi-s  of  the  revolving  wheel.  After  a  few  impressions 
from  tlie  sitationary  Jot  tvjie  it  eeases  to  mark  on  tlie  tape,  the  ink  on  the  pad  giving 
out.    The  press  magnet  i^  not  s*howu  in  Fig,  310, 

The  manner  in  which  the  roeking  Bhaft  Kh  is  operated  Will  be  evident  on  ezani- 
nation  of  Fig*  310.  The  polar  relay  sr,  is  supported  by  the  frame-work  of  the  ticker, 
its  armature  A,  whieh  19  pivoted  at  .r\  is  polarixed  by  contact  with  the  permanent 
magnet  pm,  and   hanga   dowu  between  the  pole-pieces  of  sr.      At  its   lower  end  it 
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engages  with  an  extension  from  rocking  shaft  RS  in  such  a  way  that,  as  it  oscillates  be- 
tweenthe  pol^^  pieces,  it  gives  the  shaft  RS  the  rocking  motion  to  which  reference  has  been 
made.  No  device  other  than  that  for  holding  the  type- wheel  shafts  by  the  rocking  shaft 
BS,  is  employed  to  bring  the  wheels  to  unison,  none  being  required,  and  this  arrangement 
brings  either  wheel  to  unison  within  one  revolution  of  the  type-wheel,  which  fact 
adds  to  the  speed  at  which  the  system  may  be  operated,  it  being  necessary,  in  some 
ticker  systems,  to  allow  3  or  more  revolutions  of  the  type- wheel  to  bring  it  to   unison. 

This  ticker  is  also  shown,  in  side  view,  in  Fig.  31 1,  pm  is  the  permanent  magnet  for 
relays  pr  and  be  of  Fig  310.  tw  are  the  type-wheels,  pm'  is  the  press-magnet,  pl  is 
the  press  lever,  which  extends  to  x  and  vibrates  between  the  stops  p,  p'.  y  is  the 
printing  pad,  which,  raised  by  pl,  impresses  the  character  of  the  type- wheel  on  the 
paper  tape,  at  each  closing  of  the  press  relay  pr'.  Fig.  310.  The  paper  is  drawn  along 
between  the  rollers  r,  r,  which  are  turned  a  certain  distance  at  every  motion  of  the 
press  lever,  i  e  and  i  r'  are  two  ink  rollers,  placed  as  shown,  one  roller  being  assigned 
to  each  type-wheel.  This  arrangement  of  the  ink  rollers  is  designed  to  impart 
steadiness  to  the  type-wheels.  The  type-wheels  rotate  at  about  130  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  paper  "feed"  is  shown  separately  below  Fig.  311  on  the  side  of  the  upper 
roller  r,  a  toothed  wheel,  between  the  teeth  of  which  a  pawl,  carried  on  the  printing 
lever  pl,  is  placed.  The  pawl  is  so  arranged  that  it  slips  past  the  teeth  as  the  lever 
rises,  while  it  engages  firmly  with  one  of  them  as  the  lever  descends.  The  descent  of 
the  lever  is  thus  caused  to  turn  the  roller,  by  which  act  the  paper  is  drawn  along  only 
when  the  lever  is  descending,  thereby  leaving  the  paper  at  rest  while  characters  are 
being  impressed  upon  it. 

This  *•  ticker "  as  now  developed  is  due  chiefly  to  Messrs.  Field,  Healy  and 
Mahnken. 


The  Phelps  "  Motor  "    Printing  Telegraph     System. 

This  system  is  successfully  employed  on  several  long  circuits  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company.  This  "printer,"  presumably,  derives  its  distinguishing  name  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  to  be  driven  by  an  electric-motor  in  this  country. 

The  message  as  received  on  this  "  printer  *'  is  printed  on  a  strip  of  paper  in 
Roman  letters.  No  figures  are  placed  on  the  type-wheel  ;  the  Roman  numerals,  such 
as  VI.  for  6,  being  employed. 

This  system,  in  common  with  other  more  or  less  similar  ones,  depends  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation  on  synchronous  rotation  of  the  transmitter  at  one  end,  and  the  re- 
ceiver at  the  other  end  of  the  circuit.  As  will  be  shown,  the  receiver  is  not  actuated 
by  the  "  step  by  step"  movement,  as  in  the  case  of  the  stock  quotation  instruments 
described. 

The  instruments,  etc.,  employed  in  the  operation  of  this  system  are  shown,  as  ar- 
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ranged  in  pi-actioe,  in  Fig.  312,  in  which  t  represents  the  transmitter,  which  conebte  of 
H  key- board  J  and  muchanism  controlled  t  lie  re  by  to  actuate  a  circuit  breaker  fc  ;  a 
receiver  k,  whkh  comjirises  au  electru-mngnotj  or  relay,  eoutrolUng  a  type-wheel  aud 
|H*iiJtiugmechauism.  The  key  board  it?  clearly  seen.  M  is  the  case  coutaimng  the 
motor,  MH  is  the  motor  battery  switch.    Tbe  motor,  by  guitabk  geariag,  oaQsea  the 


riG.  313. 


TTIELP^    "motor"    printer. 

rotation  of  both  the  tmnsmitting  and  receiving  mechanism. 

Fig.  313  reprt'Hvnts,  llieort'iieally,  tlie  electi^c-motor  connections  and  those  of  the 
tran^mitler.  The  motor  empUiyed  in  this  system,  due  to  the  late  3lr.  G,  M.  Phclpe,  is 
highly  ingenious  and  rffieitiii,  but  as  a  desen^^tian  of  it  is  not  essential  to  an  inidtT- 
sundiuguf  the  s^ystk  in  proper,  I  lie  motor  is  indicated  in  the  figure  as  an  ordinarr 
drum  armature.  The  route  of  the  motor  circuit  may  first  be  oonsideretl,  Sutrttn^ 
from  the  nt'iTiitivt^  pok*  of  buttrry  Bf  it  reaches,  by  means  of  an  insulated  wire,  the  in- 
snhuc<l  point  r;  thenL-e  it  passi^s  to  the  lever  b-,  which  is  insulated  from  the  fmine- 
work*     The  circuit  then  passes  to  the  i^'hcel  fd,  which  rotates  in  an  oil  pot  oP ;  theDoe» 
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via  the  framework  of  the  motor,  to  the  motor  brush  and  through  the  motor  to  the  bat- 
tery.   The  function  of  the  shunt  wire   w  via  r,  will  be  described  presently.    The  lever 
p  rests  more  or  less  lij^htly  on  tho  periphery  of  fp,  according  to  the  pressure  applied 
to  the  spriiiL,'  s  by  thv  scn-w    n/  winch  may  ho  turutitl  up  or  duwii  by  Iht?  hutidlc  h. 
Moron  GovKJiNOR.— In  order  that  the  rate  of  rotation  of  the  revolving   apparatuti 

FIG.  313- 


TMELPS   "HOTOS"   fHlXTEK,  THEOKV. 

at  each  end  of  the  wire  shall  be  practically  the  same,  it  ist  ncce^sa^-y  that  the  speed  of 
each  motor  should  l>e  uihKt  foiitrol  at  t/ach  station.  Tins  rontrol  i^s  i-fftctt'd  V>y  niuaiia 
of  an  electro- mechanical  g^oveniur,  shown  aa  g  Fig's,  313  atitl  313,  ^i\\\  consists  of  the 
following  parts:  A  nearly  solid  wheel  sw,  {Fig.  313),  forming  part  of  a  shaft  %  as 
shown*  A  strip  scj  and  a  rod  m  wliich  passes  through  arid  above  the  upper  part  of  sliaft 
s,  where  it  reaches,  but  m  intiulated  from  the  Itiver  f.  The  wheel  sw  has  a  segment  sx, 
which  is  fastened  to  the  wheel  by  a  stiff,  Hat  spring  fs.  When  the  shaft  is  in  rotation 
this  segment  tends,  by  centrifugal  [letioii,  to  fly  outward  at  a  tangent,  Init  as  the  sjjring 
J  s  prevents  it  from  doiug  so,  it  takes  a  <1  own  ward  movenient,  as  indicated  by  tbt* 
Brrow-     As  it  does  this^  the  right  end  of  the  flat  strip  &c  is  given  an  upward  tcntlency. 
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This  cauftL*  the  rod  m^  which  is  resting  on  sc,  to  raise  the  lever  p.  This  latter  action 
«k»piirat\-«  wfieel  fd  from  lever  f,  and  thus  diverts  the  entire  current  through  resis- 
leiK-e  u,  tlivreby  at  once  weakening  the  cuiTent  in  the  motor  coils.  As  the  motor  haa 
eoimidtjiable  work  to  do  in  driving  the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus,  which  it 
dot^  by  means  of  pinion  pn  on  shaft  s  and  cog-wheel  cw,  its  motion  is  at  once  retarded 
aud  the  *^  governor"  section  sx  of  wheel  sw,  resumes,  under  the  pressure  of  its  support- 
ing s]*nng,  its  former  position,  when  contact  is  again  made  at  fd  and  increased  current 
js  ugaiii  snj4)lied  to  the  motor.  In  the  operation  of  the  motor  this  action  is  constantly 
taking  plin.'t\  but  the  governing  mechanism  is  so  prompt  in  its  adjustment  that  the  actual 
variatioo  i  if  the  speed  of  rotation  is  not  perceptible. 

The  motor  shunt,  r,  also  serves  the  purpose  of  preventing  sparking  at  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  lever  f  with  the  wheel  d.  The  resistance  r  is  regulated  to  obtain  the 
beet  rciiuks,  and  requires  to  be  varied  at  times  to  meet  the  varying  condition  of  the 
motor  battery. 

Transmitting  Apparatus. — The  key-board  of  the  transmitter,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
3ia,couijiinB  the  lettere  of  the  alphabet,  a  "  dot "  key  and  one  "  space,*'  or  blank  key, 
that  iri  oiiu  key  which,  when  depressed,  does  not  cause  a  letter  to  be  printed,  but  yet  has 
the  t-ffect  of  advancing  the  paper  at  the  receiver.  Each  key  is  mechanically  connected 
with  one  uf  a  series  of  vertical  slide  rods,  arranged  in  a  circle  within  the  hollow 
cylimkr  T.  Two  keys  A,  j,  ana  their  respective  slide  rods  sr,  sr' are  shown  to  the 
right  of  thv  motor  in  Fig.  313.  From  the  upper  end  of  each  rod  an  arm  a,  a'  extends, 
at  right  JHigles  to  the  rods,  towards,  but  not  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  cylinder. 
Tht'  act  of  depressing  a  key  elevates  its  slide  rod  a  certain,  short  distance;  the  angular 
arin  bcitig,of  coui-se, raised  with  the  rod.  A  vertical  shaft  s'  (Fig.313)  rises  through 
the  centrt*  of  the  cylinder.  A  hollow  cog-wheel  w  is  rigidly  attached  to  the  shaft 
The  shaf I  ^'  is  tubular  from  the  wheel  w,  up,  and  through  this  tube  a  small  rod  r, 
passes,  lis  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines.  One  end  of  a  bent  lever  cl,  rests  on  the  top 
of  thJH  rod.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  carries  a  small  roller  which  rests  on  an  arm 
projoctiiii:  from  a  rocking  block  rb,  of  the  circuit  breaking  apparatus. 

Kh  tjvrries  a  contact  point  at  each  of  its  4  corners.  Its  upper  half  is  insulated 
from  the  lower  half;  the  line  wire  being  connected  to  the  upper  half,  the  ground  to 
tht'  \o\Yvr  h:df.  The  block  is  pivoted  at  its  centre.  The  levers  ll'  each  have  two  con- 
lac!?*  eajiahle  of  coiniecting  with  the  contact  points  on  rb.  These  levers  are  inclined 
U>w finis  itB,  by  springs  PS,  ps'.  Normally,  the  springs  attached  to  rb  give  it  the 
poi^it.lo^r  shown  in  figure.  When,  however,  the  rod  r'  is  raised,  as  it  is  by  the  action 
of  ihpn'Hshig  a  key  on  the  key-board,  in  the  manner  presently  to  be  described,  the 
b<?nt  lever  cl,  is  caused  to  bear  upon  the  projecting  ann  of  rb;  thereby  partly  turning 
Kit  oil  its  iixis.  This  action,  it  will  be  seen,  transposes  the  contact  points  and  reverses 
the  hatturv  b'  ;  for,  as  thus  arranged,  the  circuit  breaking  apparatus  is  really  a  pole- 
elm  11  ^int,^  dv  vice.  At  the  distant  end  is  a  polarized  relay,  whose  armature  controls  a 
rotating  printing  wheel. 

llencu,  when  the  bent  lever  cl  is  operated  it  virtually  controls  the  distant  printing 
mechanism. 

The    mechanism    by    which    the    circuit    breaking    apparatus    is    operated,    is 
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shown  at  the  right  in  Fig.  313.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  sm«ll  whed  »  and  iti 
attachments,  carried  loosely  by  the  shaft  s'.  (This  wheel  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  315)* 
In  shape  it  resembles  somewhat  a  hat;  having  a  flange  f  at  the  part  corret*i)Oinniig  to 
the  rim.     In   Fig.   313   tf,   the  wheel  h  is  shown  straightened  out,  for  the  purpofie  of 

better  illustration.    Above  tlie  <jrou  n,  on 
the  side  of  the  wheel,  there  are  four  esmall 
elevations  or  ridges,  e.  On  tlie  side  of  the 
P^"IJ*^I1    /^  E1_^UP"*'^      /y      1    wheel  are  four  u  shaped  nicli^B,  L      The 
\  •-■     -■  ^_        ^  \_     ^  ^"  extensions  k  and  niches  /  on  the  side  of 

the  wheel  are  in  virtually  the  position  indi- 
cated in  the  diagram,  as  regards  each  other.  On  the  rim  of  h  an  attachment  d,  termed 
a  dog,  is  pivoted  at  x.  r  is  a  projection  which  may  be  termed  an  ear.  The*  victual 
shape  of  D  is  better  shown  in  top  views,  Fig's.  315,  316,  in  which  d  is  the  dog,  r  the 
ear,  /  the  tail,  A  the  head,  and  p  a  tongue  extended  within  the  wheel  throtii^h  one  of 
the  niches  1. 

Normally,  d  is  in  the  position  on  the  flange  shown  in  Fig,  316,  and  it  is  Iteld 
flQugly  in  that  position  by  means  of  the  curved  tongue  p  and  the  jockey  roller /, at- 
tached to  the  inside  of  the  wheel  h. 

When,  at  certain  times,  the  head  h  is  pushed  out,  as  in  Fig.  315,  the  tongiit*  is 
slipped  over  the  roller,  and  thus  the  head  is  held  out, until  it  is  pushed  hnvM  agiun  in 
the  course  of  the  operation  of  the  device.  This  roller  may  be  said  to  perform  u  pnieti- 
cally  similar  work  in  this  device  to  that  of  the  jockey  roller  in  the  Wheatstone  traps- 
mitter. 

Normally,  the  wheel  H  and  its  attachments  revolve  with  the  shaft  s'  and  \v\u:v\ 
iwr.  It  is  caused  to  do  so  by  the  device  shown  in  Fig.  314.  This  represents  the  sidoa 
of  the  wheels  w  and  h,  opposite  to  those 
shown  in  Fig,  313.  A  portion  of  the  hollow 
ivheel  w  is  cut  away  for  illustration ;  k  is  a 
small  projection  from  a  spring  rod  n,  the 
latter  attached  to  the  inside  of  wheel  w ;  k1 
passes  out  of  the  wheel  w  through  a  suit- 
able slot,  just  above  the  outside  edge  of  the 
pf  riphery  of  wheel  h.  The  spring  rod  n 
^ives  K  a  tendency  to  press  against  the  out- 
sk\e  of  H.  Thus,  if  the  wheel  h  be  stationary 
while  w  is  moving,  k  will  fall  into  that  one  of  the  four  niches  /  on  the  mdc  of  rr  at 
-which  it  first  arrives,  and  will  hold  with  sufficient  tenacity  to,  at  once,  set  ei  into  rota- 
tion with  w.  If,  however,  the  course  of  h  be  suddenly  checked,  k  simply  rises  out  of 
the  niche,  leaving  the  wheel  h  behind.  But,  again,  if  by  the  time  k  reaeJut^  tlie  nest 
niche,  ear  r  has  been  released,  k  at  once  drops  into  that  niche,  and  instantly  dniws  thn 
wheel  H  with  it. 

Reverting  now  to  Fig.  313.  The  wheel  w  is  supposed  to  be  rotating  in  the  direo- 
tion  indicated  by  the  arrows;  h  being  rotated  with  it.  The  angular  arm  *j  of  the  slide 
rod  8R  is  shown  as  just  having  been  elevated  by  the  depression  of  key  a.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  angular  arm  a  is  now  directly  in  the  path  of  the  ear  rof  the  dog  which  ia 
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FIG.  315. 


riding  on  the  flange  p  of  wheel  h.  The  next  instant  the  ear  will  strike  against  that  arm 

and  throw  the  tongue  out  of  a  hole  /  on  the  side  of  h.     This  act  throws  the  ear  between 

two  of  a  circular  row  of  teeth   (Fig.   315)   which 

teeth  are   fixed  just   outside  of  the  normal  path 

of   the   ear.      These  teeth  are  cut  in  a   circular 

metal  plate  z,  supported  from  the   inside   of   the 

cylinder.     This  contact  at  once  stops  the  rotation 

of  H,  but  the  wheel  w  continues  its  motion,  the 

projection  k  having  glided  out  of  its  niche.     The 

result  is  that,  in  a  moment,  a  small  projection    (v 

Fig'  3^3)  carried  on  the  end  of  a  rod  o,  and  which 

extends  below  the  under  side  of  the  wheel  w,  nor- 
mally resting  in  a  depression  don  the  top  of  the 

side  of  the  wheel  w,slides  up  on  an  extension  e.  This 

raises  the  horizontal  rod  o  on  which  the   vertical 

rod  r'  is  resting  as  shown,  and  by  that  act  the  cir- 
cuit breaking,  or  current  reversing  apparatus,  is 

operated  in  the  manner  above  described.  The  length  of  time  during  which  the  rod 
R  keeps  the  circuit  open,  or  reversed,  corresponds  to  the  time 
taken  by  the  projection  v  to  ride  over  the  extension  e.  The  in- 
stant it  has  done  so  it  falls  into  the  next  depression  and  the  rod  r 
falls  with  it,permitting  the  circuit  breaking  apparatus  to  resume  its 
normal   position. 

The  pulsations  necessary  to  print  the  letter  corresponding 
to  the  key  which  had  been  depressed  at  the  sending 
station,  having  been  transmitted,    it    is   now   necessary  that  the 

dog  should  be    promptly    released   from   the   tooth   which   is   holding   it,    that    it 

may  be  ready  to  engage  with  the  next  slide  arm 

elevated  for  the  purpose  of  sending  another  letter. 

This  release   is  brought  about  by  the  device  of 

suspending  from  the   bottom  of  the   under  side 

of  wheel  w,   four  small    wedge-shaped     metal 

pieces,   with  the  point  of  the  wedge  towards  the 

shaft  s.     These  are  shown  as  p,p,p,p,  in  Fig.  317, 

looking   at   them  from   below.      Two  of   these 

pieces,/,/,   are  also  shown  in   Hg.  313.      They 

are  so  placed  with  relation  to  the  upper  part  of 

the  ear  r  that,  after  the  lower  part  of  the  ear  has 

been  struck  by  the  angular  arm  a  and  the  wheel 

H  is,   consequently,   halted   in  its   progress,   the 

wheel  w  can  only  traverse  a  space   equal   to  the 

distance   between    any  two  of  the  pieces,  say,  ad^ 

when  one  of  them  will  impinge  against  the  ear  r, 

thereby  partly  turning  the  dog  on   its  pivot  and  detaching  the  ear  from  between  the 

teeth  Q.     At  the  very  instant  that  this  happens  the  extension  K,  on  the  side  of  wheel 
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FIG  318, 


w  opposite  the  dog,  (Fig.  314)  has  arrived  at  and  dropped  into  one  of  the  niches  /  on  the- 
side  of  wheel  h,  which  at  once  compels  the  latter  wheel  into  rotation  with  w,  when  it  ia 
again  ready  to  perform  its  part  in  the  transmission  of  another  letter.  (In  Fig.  315 
the  dog  is  shown  as  engaged  with  teeth   q;  in  Fig.  316,  free  from  the  teeth.) 

Thus  the  act  of  stopping  the  wheel  h,  by  the  action  of  the  angular  arm  of  the- 
elide  rod,  and  the  act  of  starting  it  by  the  action  of  metal  piece  p,must  occur  within  a 
very  short  time  of  each  other.  The  shaft  s'  rotates  at  about  180  revolutions,  per  min- 
ute. As  there  are  but  four  pieces, /,  etc.,  the  actual  time  would  be  but  the  one- 
twelfth  of  a  second,  and  as  each  of  the  extensions  e,e,e,e,  occupies  but  one-eighth  of 
the  circumference  of  wheel  h,  the  time  during  which  the  rod  r'  is  raised  is,  virtually, 
but  the  one-twenty-fourth  part  of  a  second. 

Notwithstanding  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  shaft  s',  and  the  high  rate  of 
transmission  by  this  system,  namely, 6 5  to  75  words,  per  minute,  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  actual  number  of  pulsations  transmitted  over  the  wire  is  much  below  that 
necessary  in  simple  Morse  telegraphy.  For  example,  in  transmitting  the  word 
"Phelps,"  by  the  Morse  alphabet,  19  pulsations  are  necessary,  while  but  5  pulsations, 
are  required  in  the  transmission  of  the  same  word  by  the  printing  mechanism  under 
consideration. 

RECEIVING  APPARATUS. — The  chicf  parts  of  the  "  printing "  apparatus  of  the 
Phelps  printing  telegraph  system  are  shown  in  Fig.  318. 

EM  is  an  electro-magnet  in  a  local 
circuit  controlled  by  a  polarized 
relay,  l  is  a  lever,  to  which  ia 
attached  the  armature  of  em.  Thia 
lever  has,  at  its  lower  end,  an 
angular  arm,  or  detent,  d,  which 
engages  with  the  spurs,  or  teeth,, 
s,s,s,  of  a  star-shaped  wheel,  pw. 
This  is  termed  the  printing  wheeL 
Six  such  spurs  project  from  pw. 
On  the  end  of  each  spur  is  an  angu^ 
lar  arm  a.  At  about  the  middle 
of  each  spur  is  a  pin  p.  On  the 
main  body  of  wheel  pw  are  six 
ping  v^,V2,  etc.,  the  use  of  which 
will  be  explained  shortly.  The 
wheel  pw  is  loosely  mounted  on 
the   shaft  x. 

The  fiat  wheel  f  is  rigidly 
mounted  on  the  same  shaft,  pw  is 
pressed  snugly  against  f  ana  when  it  is  not  restrained  by  the  engagement  of  the  detent 
D  with  one  of  its  spurs,  it  revolves  in  unison  with  f.  tw  is  the  type- wheel,  carrying  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  on  its  periphery,  st  is  a  toothed  wheel,  rigidly  fastened  to  the  type- 
wheel ,  so  that,  when,  by  proper  means,  the  detent  //  of  the  lever  r,  which  is  fri- 
crumed  at  n,  is  insertitd  between  any  two  of  the  teeth  of  st,  the  type-wheel   tw  at 
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once  ceases  to  revolve.  Normally,  the  type-wheel  tw  is  caused  to  revolve  at  e 
rate  equivalent  to  that  at  which  the  wheel  h  carrying  the  dog  d  at  the  transmitting 
station  is  rotated ;  for  simplicity  the  train  of  wheels  for  the  purpose  is  omitted  in 
Fig.  318.  iw  is  an  ink-roller  which  is  held  by  means  of  its  flexible  support  fs  and 
a  suitable  spring  against  the  types  of  tw.  pl  is  a  lever,  the  effect  of  whose  operation 
b  similar  to  that  of  the  press  lever  of  the  ordinary  stock  printers. 

Normally  the  printing  wheel  pw  is  held  at  rest  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
local  circuit  controlling  EM  is  open  and  f  consequently,  its  armature  is  withdrawn  by 
spring  s,  thus  permitting  the  detent  d  to  engage  with  and  hold  one  of  the  spars  of  fw. 


When  however  the  electro-magnet  is  closed  for  an  instant  it  results  that  the 
detent  d  is  withdrawn  from  the  spur.  The  printing  wheel  pw  at  once  starts  to  i-otate, 
but  before  it  can  mbve  far,the  electro-magnet  em  is  again  demagnetized,  and  the  de- 
tent D  resumes  its  former  position  and  engages  with  the  next  spur.  Consequently,  as 
there  are  but  six  spurs,  at  equal  distances  apart,  tlie  opening  of  the  electro-magnet 
has  only  permitted  the  printing  wheel  to  make  the  one-sixth  of  a  revolution.  But,  in 
making  this  portion  of  a  revolution  the  printing  wheel  has  perfomied  four  important 
functions,  namely:  It  has  operated  the  lever  r,  which  has  stopped  the  rotation  of 
the  type-wheel  tw;  it  has  operated  the  lever  PL,which  has  printed  the  desired  letter. 
It  has,  by  operating  mechanism,  shown  in  Fig.  319,  advanced  the  paper  tape  a  suitable 
distance,  and  it  has  again  operated  the  lever  R,  causing  it  to  withdraw  the  detent  d 
from  the  teeth  of  st,  permitting  the  type-wheel  tw  to  resume  its  motion. 

At  rest,  as  in  the  figure,  the  angular  arm  at  the  end  of  lever  R  is  nearly  in  con- 
tact with  the  pin  ?'  on  spur  s^  of  pw.  When  pw  begins  to  move,  this  pin  engages 
with  the  arm  of  R  and  pushes  the  detent  d  between  the  teeth  of  st.  The  pin  ?' 
then  continues  to  glide  along  the  curved  edge  of  R,  still  holding  it  so  that  detent  i 
remains  between  the  teeth  of  st,  until  the  next  spur  83  arrives  nearly  at  the  position 
just  held  by  s',  when  the  projection  a^  on  Sg  engages  with  the  inclined  end  of  b, 
pushing  it  towards  the  pin  Pj,  and,  at  the  same  time,  withdrawing  the  detent  d  from 
betwc  eu  the  teeth  of  st,  which  at  once  permits  the  type-wheel  to  resume  rotation. 
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In  the  meantime,  and  during  the  same  motion  of  the  wh^el  pw,  the  pin  v^  on  the 
main  body  of  pw  has  come  in  contact  with  an  end  of  the  lever  pl,  raising 
that  end,  and,  consequently,  depi'essing  the  other  end  e  against  the  paper,  thereby 
printing  a  letter;  having  done  which  the  lever  resumes  its  former  position,  its  lower  end 
then  resting  on  pin  V5,  ready  for  the  printing  of  another  letter,  at  the  next  motion  of 
the  printing  wheel  pw.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  relative  position  of  the  lever  r  to 
the  pins  Pi,P2>  «tc.,  and  the  angular  projection  A,and  that  of  lever  pl  to  the  pins  v^, 
V2>  etc ,  that  the  type-wheel  will  be  arrested  before  the  lever  pl  can  have  reached  the 
paper,  and  that,  further,  the  latter  lev^jr  will  have  arisen  from  the  paper  before  the 
detent  d  of  the  lever  b  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  teeth  of  st. 

Phelps  synchronizing  device. — In  the  "step  by  step"  printing  telegraph  sys- 
tems, we  have  seen  that  the  rotation  of  the  receiving  apparatus  is  controlled  by  the 
transmitter  and  that  the  i*ate  of  rotation  of  the  receiver  is  thus  made  to  conform 
to  that  of  the  transmitting  apparatus.  In  the  Phelps  system,  however,  such  is  not 
the  case,  the  transmitter  and  the  receiver  being  practically  independent  of  each  other, 
80  far  as  the  operation  of  the  latter  by  the  fonner  is  concerned. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  some  means  must  be  employed  to  secure  synchronism 
between  the  Phelps  transmitter  and  receiver. 

The  device  by  means  of  which  the  Phelps  system  is  synchronized  consists  of  the 
detent  //attached  to  lever  e,  Fig.  318,  which  is  caused  to  perform  a  double  function, 
one  of  which  has  already  been  described  (namely  the  aiTesting  of  the  type- wheel). 
It  performs  its  synchronizing  function  as  follows:  The  shape  of  the  detent  is  such  that 
it  fills  the  space  between  any  two  teeth,  when  it  is  placed  therein.  Hence,  if  the 
toothed  wheel  st  should  be  slightly  in  advance  of  the  transmitting  wheel  h.  Fig.  313, 
the  detent  //,  which  is  actuated  primarily  by  that  wheel,  cannot  fully  occupy  the  space 
between  any  two  teeth  except  by  pushing  back  wheel  st,  and  with  it,  of  course,  the 
type-wheel.  Contrariwise,if  wheel  st  should  have  lagged  slightly  the  detent  d  will 
push  it  the  necessary  distance  forward.  Inasmuch  as  this  action  is  repeated  at  the 
printing  of  each  letter,  a  considerable  variation  from  actual  synchronism  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus  might  take  place  before  the  instru- 
ment will  "  throw-out."  Perhaps,  this  synchronizing  action  will  be  clearer  to  some  if 
it  is  pointed  out  that  it  embodies  the  now  well  known  clock  synchronizing  principle, 
in  which  the  minute  hand  is  pushed  forward  or  backward,if  not  keeping  the  correct 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  armature  of  an  electro-magnet.  The  function  of  synchro- 
nizing the  type-wheel,  or,as  it  is  called,  correcting  the  synchronism  of  that  wheel, 
may,  therefore,  fairly  be  added  to  the  other  functions,  specified,  of  the  printing  wheel 
of  the  receiving  apparatus.      ♦ 

Unison  Device. — The  mechanism  of  this  system  by  which  the  type-wheel  is 
brought  to  unison,  is  shown  in  Fig.  319. 

In  brief,  the  unison  device  may  be  said  to  consist  of  means  whereby  the  type- 
wheel  is  brought  to  rest  at  a  certain  point  after  a  few  revolutions,  when  the  printing 
wheel  is  not  in  operation,  and  of  additional  means  whereby  the  action  of  the  device 
which  would  thus  bring  the  type-wheel  to  rest,  is  i)revented  from  acting  upon  that 
wheel  so  long  as  the  printing  wheel  is  in  operation.  In  the  figure,  tw  is  the  type- 
wheel.     (This  wheel  has    26  letters  and  one  blank  space,on  its  periphery.)      ci^'   is   a 
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small  cog  wheel,  or  pinion,  on  the  same  shaft  as  tw.  uw  is  a  toothed  wheel,  meshed 
with  cw.  The  shaft  s,  on  which  wheel  uw  is  mounted,  extends  beyond  the  wheel,  w  is 
a  curved  rod  pivoted  on  an  end  of  arm  i  of  a  3-arm  lever  l,  which  is  pivoted  at  a 
The  left  end  of  w  rests  on  the  shaft  s  and  it  is  caused  to  rest  snugly  against  the  shaft 
by  the  pull  of  a  spring  rs.  Consequently,  when  the  type-wheel  and  the  wheel  uw  are 
rotating,  the  latter  in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrow,  the  rod  w  is  given  a  gradual 
upward  movement.  This  movement  of  w  turns  the  lever  l  on  its  axis,  and,  if  nothing 
prevents  this  forward  motion  of  the  rod  a/,  the  arm  3  of  the  lever  l  will,  after  a  few 
revolutions  of  tw,  be  interposed  in  the  path  of  a  pin  p  projecting  from  the  side  of  the 
type-wheel. 

When  this  occurs,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  type-wheel  is  held  fast,  with  the 
blank  space  on  its  periphery  opposite  the  pad  of  the  printing  lever  pl,  Fig.  318. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  arm  3  of  l  is  now  directly  in  the  path  of  pin  P5 
on  a  spur  of  the  printing  wheel  pw.  Hence,  at  the  moment  a  distant  key  is  depressed 
and  the  detent,  on  the  armature  lever  of  em,  Fig.  318,  is  withdrawn,  the  pin  ps 
throws  arm  3  of  lever  l  out  of  its  path,  which  instantly  throws  arm  2,  of  l,  out  of  the 
path  of  pin/  on  tw,  thus  permitting  the  latter  wheel  to  rotate.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the 
act  of  printing  the  letters,  the  printing  wheel  is  kept  in  almost  continual  motion,il  irill 
be  evident  that  the  arm  3  of  lever  l  will  be  constantly  set  back  by  contact  with  the 
pins  on  the  spurs  of  that  wheel  and,  consequently,  the  arm  2  cannot,  while  the  printing 
operation  is  in  progi'ess,  get  into  the  path  of  the  pin  on  the  side  of  the  type-wheel. 

When  the  type-wheel  has  been  brought  to  unison  it  is  necessary  that  the  trans- 
mitting operator  should  depress  his  "  blank  "  key  before  proceeding  with  his  message. 
This  starts  the  type-wheel  at  once  and  as  the  "  blank  "  key  corresponds  in  position  with 
the  blank  space  on  the  type- wheel,  which  is  below  the  printing  platen  at  that  time,  the 
transmitting  apparatus  and  the  receiving  apparatus  will  rotate  with  corresponding 
letters  in,  as  it  were,  proper  alignment. 

Paper  Feeding  Mechanism: — The  paper  feeding  apparatus  of  this  system,  which 
is  also  shown  in  Fig.  319,  is  virtually  similar  to  that  of  the  Phelps  stock  printing 
instrument.  In  the  operation  of  this  apparatus  the  small  pins  r  r  on  the  printmg 
wheel  PW,  and  the  notches  n  n  in  the  wheel  nw,  are  utilized.  The  wheel  roller  MW 
and  the  wheel  nw  are  on  a  common  shaft  /.  jr  is  a  smaller  roller,  supported  by  a 
flexible  rod  r',  and  rehting  lightly  on  the  paper  strip  pt  which  passes  between  jr  and 
Mw.  Normally,  one  of  the  pins,  r,  is  in  one  of  the  notches  n,  of  wheel  nw.  When  the 
wheel  PW  is  allowed  to  move  the  distance  between  any  two  of  the  spaces,  the  pin  r 
engages  with  the  edge  pf  the  notch  and  pushes  the  wheel  nw  a  short  distance  out, of  its 
path.  As  the  wheel  nw  is  turned  the  paper  tape  is  ui-ged  a  short  distance  to  the  lefu 
ITie  pin  then  leaves  the  notch,  and  the  next  pin  moves  into  the  next  notch,  ready  to 
give  the  wheel  nw  a  further  turn  at  the  next  movement  of  PW.  Thus,  at  each  partial 
revolution  of  pw,the  paper  is  moved  a  certain  distance,  sufficient  to  properly  separate 
the  letters,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  printing  lever  PL,  Fig.  318,  is  such  that  the 
printing  is  not  done  until  the  advance  movement  of  the  paper  tape  has  been  effected. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  parts  of  the  receiver  shown  separately  in  Figs.  31S, 
319,  are  suitably  placed  on  a  common  base  to  permit  the  necessary  co-operation 
between  them. 
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Adjustment,  etc.— The  motors  of  this  system  are  adjusted  in  the  following 
manner:  The  distant  station  depresses  the  blank,  or  space  key  (sp,  Fig.  312).  At  the 
same  time  the  home  station  permits  his  motor  to  run. 

If  the  instruments  are  in  synchronism  nothing  will  be  printed.  If  the  letter  a,  or  a 
B  c  should  be  printed,  it  shows  that  the  home  instrument  is  running  too  fast  and  the 
handle  h,  Fig.  313,  of  the  governing  apparatus,  is  raised.  This  permits  the  lever  f  to 
recede  further  from  the  disc  wheel  and  thus  slackens  up  the  speed  of  the  motor.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  letters  x  y  z,  should  be  printed,  it  is  evidence  that  the|home  motor 
is  lagging,  and  the  speed  is  increased  by  the  pressure  of  the  lever  f  on  fd  by  which  ac- 
tion more  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  motor. 


FIG.  320. 


CONNECTIONS  OF    PHELPS  MOTOR    PRINTER. 

To  secure  a  space  between  words  on  the  paper  tape,  the  sending  operator  depresses 
the  blank  key  between  each  word.  Tliis  operates  all  of  the  printing  mechanism  at 
the  distant  end  and  moves  the  paper  forward,  but,  as  the  blank  space  on  the  periphery 
of  the  type-wheel  is  opposite  the  platen  at  that  moment,  nothing  is  printed. 

This  system  is  now  worked  exclusively  on  a  quadruplex  circuit.  The  polar  side  of 
the  quadruplex  is  utilized  solely  for  the  transmission  of  messages,  each  way.  The 
*'  second,**  or  neutral  side,  for  "  breaks  "  By  this  arrangement  but  one  sending  oper- 
ator is  interrupted ;  each  receiving  operator  doing  his  own  breaking. 

A  diagram  of  the  connections  as  arranged  for  quadruplex  working  is  given  in 
Fig.  320. 

The  circuit  breaking  apparatus  of  the  Phelps  motor  printer  is  shown  at  a. 
Owing  to  the  tendency  to  sparking  at  its  contact  points  when  applied  directly  to  a  quad- 
ruplex it  is  caused  to  operate  a  pole-changer  PC,  as  shown,  t  is  the  transmitter,  nr  the 
neutral  relay  and  pb  the  polar  relay  of  the  qradruplex.  The  polarized  relay  controls 
the  printing  magnet  em.  Breaks  are  sent  by  operating  the  transmitter  which  causes 
the  sounder  s  in  the  local  circuit  of  the  neutral  relay  to  give  a  *'  breik  "  signal. 
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The  printing  telegraph  systems  thus  far  described  have  all  used  a  paper  fillet,  or 
strip,  on  which  to  print  the  letters  and  figures. 

FIG.   321. 


ESSICK  PAGE  AND  UNE  PRINTER,  THEORY. 

The  Essick  "  Page  and  Line ''   printer,  as  the  name  implies,  departs  from  this 
method  and  furnishes  a  record  of  messages  received  on  a  page  of  paper. 
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This  necessitates,  of  course,  means  for  moving  either  the  paper,  or  the  type  wheel, 
suitable  distances,  laterally,  as  each  letter  is  printed,  and  also  means  for  moving  the 
paper  upward  or  forward  a  suitable  distance  at  the  end  of  each  line.  In  the  Essick 
printer  it  is  the  paper  that  is  moved  laterally  and  upward,  and  the  type- wheel  is  held 
in  a  given  position  where  it  rotates  on  its  shaft  in  the  usual  way. 

In  addition  to  the  special  apparatus  entailed  by  the  page  and  line  feature  of  the 
Essick  printer,  the  transmitting  and  receiving  devices  of  this  system  differ  from  any 
of  the  systems  thus  far  described;  in  several  respects  quite  materially. 

The  fissick  printing  telegraph  system  is  intended  to  be  used  either  as  a  local  or 
long  distance  printer. 

The  theory  of  the  transmitting  and  receiving  apparatus  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  321. 
T  is  Ihe  transmitter,  r  is  the  receiver  at  one  station.  Each  terminal  is,  of  course,  simi- 
larly equipped.  The  transmitting  cylinder  c  and  the  type-wheel  shaft  are  rotated 
by  spring  motors  with  which  they  are  connected  by  clockwork  gearing.  The  speed 
of  rotation  is  governed  by  escape  wheels  ew,  ew',  and  polarized  relays  pe,  pr'. 

Reveraals  of  polarity  are  used  to  effect  the  rotation  of  the  polarized  relays.  These 
reversals  are  produced  by  a  pole-changer  pc,  under  control  of  an  escape  wheel  tw  on 
the  right  end  of  the  cylinder  c  of  the  transmitter.  Ordinarily  the  rotation  of  escape 
wheels  is  goveraed  by  the  escapements,  as  in  the  case,  for  example,  of  ew,  ew?  This 
procedure  is  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  escape  wheel  ew  and  the  escapement  e^ 
(which  latter  is  attached  to  what  corresponds  to  the  lever  of  the  ordinary  duplex 
pole-changer,)  that  escape- wheel  actuating  its  escapement,  thereby  producing  a  motion 
of  the  levers  of  the  pole-changer  which  rapidly  reverses  the  battery  mb.  These  **  re- 
versals,** in  turn,  pass  through  the  polarized  relay  PR,  in  consequence  of  which  a  mu- 
tually goveniing  action,  as  between  the  pole-changer  and  the  cylinder  c,  is  secured; 
and  by  which  also  serious  interruptions  on  the  line  wire  immediately  serve,  either  to 
hold  the  cylinder  shaft,  or  to  indicate  to  the  attendant  the  presence  of  **  trouble  "  oq 
the  wire. 

The  rotation  of  the  cylinder  c  is,  itself,  controlled  by  the  keys  of  the  key-board 
in  a  manner  practically  similar  to  that  of  cylinders  of  the  same  type  already  described ;  but 
the  actual  construction  and  some  of  the  details  of  the  key-board  of  the  Essick  trans- 
mitter differ  from  the  others  referred  to.    These  features  will  be  explained  separately. 

The  type-wheel  shaft  s  of  the  receiver  r  is  controlled  by  a  local  polarized  relay 
PR,  which  is  operated  by  reversals  of  polarity  of  the  split  battery  sb;  the  said  re- 
versals being  caused  by  the  armature  a  of  the  main  line  polarized  relay  pr'.  As  the 
latter  relay  is  under  control  of  the  distant  transmitter  it  follows  that  the  reversals  of 
polarity  controlling  the  receiver  will  correspond  with  those  oaused  by  the  transmitter. 

The  press  magnet  pm  of  the  receiver  is  in  a  branch  circuit  with  the  polarized  relay 
pr.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  pulsations  this  press  magnet  is  normally  open,  but 
on  the  cessation  of  reversals  its  lever  is  immediately  attracted.  This  magnet  doe9 
not  effect  the  printing  directly,  but  it  releases  mechanism  which  does.  The  same 
mechanism,  when  thus  released,  also  acts  to  move  the  paper  carriage^  laterally,  and  to 
throw  off  the  unison  device,  in  a  somewhat  analogous  manner  to  that  of  the  printing 
mechanism  of  the  Phelps  stock  printer. 
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A  front  vlfw  of  the  jjajit-r  t^arnagc*  of  the  receivi/r  i^  sho^m  in  Fig,  333.  Th« 
fmme  of  the  ciirriugo  is  hithcated  hy//\  The  fmme  k  camt^d  and  gukled  Ky  wheeli 
lic/  tifZi*.     Tho  rtick-liar  R  ia  mIso  carried  by  tlie  fmmc.    Au  endlesB  Screw  w  n'^ta 


nor 


mitlly  in  the  teeth  of  thu  niek*  \v  is  mounted  ngiilly  on  theahaft  x.  At  its  rigbt  ik 
fsamtj  fihuft  wii|i|>oria  a  pinion  /;  which  is  gt^ared  with  a  hifife  cog  wlieel  cw.  A  \m 
r  [irojeets  from  the  riirht  end  of  sluift  a,  Thia  pin  m  iiormailyTaeld  hy  tlje  tiT>[)erfirw 
of  a  double  detent  //j  Fig.  323,  em-ri^d  hy  tlie  lover  L  of  the  press  magn*.'t.  \\  hen  llm 
urmatnre  of  lever  l  is  attraet^d  the  pin  r  is  relefised.  This  permits  sliaft  a  to  injilteom! 
Tevolution,  at  the  end  of  winch  revolution  the  pin  r  \^  held  hy  the  lower  tine  of  dil^-'Utdl 
antil  the  aiTaattuc  attain  rise^,  when  tht^  pin  r  is  again  held  by  the  np|iertiiieof  (/,  The 
net  of  turning  the  &liaft  a  oneej  moves  the  carriage  laterally  a  distaiieo  it<pnY!dunt  t<* 
the  width  of  one  letter  of  the  ty]*e-wli eel, against  the  pull  of  a  reeoil  spring  eonUilmtl 
within  the  pulley  r*    The  left  end  of  the  sliaft  a  rests  in  a  movable  bearing  b,     l\k 

FIG.  333 


"bearing  may  !)e  mised  or  lowered  hj  shaft  x.  Wlien  this  shaft  x  is  oscillated*  as  a* 
certain  tinieM  it  \%  it  <^k] derates  an  eeet-Titric  /  which  raises  the  endless  screw  W  out  <A 
the  rack  J  thereby  allowing  the  recoil  spring  to  ^'Lthdraw  the  carnage  to  th&  §uinlng 
jnnnt* 

When  tlie  curria.t^'  has  been  moved  foi^ward  to  tlie  extreme  left  a  small  bell  i* 
UTitomatieally  sounded,  m 'M\  indication  thereof;  whereupon  the  operatc>r  depresaes  » 
key,  which  allows  the  esca]>e  wheel  Ew'  of  the  reeeiver  to  rnn  eootiuously  fur  a  fc*' 
revolutions,  which  action  brinps  into  piny  a  device,  to  Ije  fihowu  snVMsequently,  thil 
lifts  tiie  endless  screw  out  of  tin,'  rack.  It  is  n<>t  iietetisary,  however,  that  the  earriage 
should  be  moved  to  the  extreme  left  before  bringing  this  mechanism  into  phiy|  it  nisj 
te  returned  J  in  the  same  way,  to  the  starting  jniint  at  any  part  of  its  trip. 

T!ie  device  w  lie  re  by  the  papier  is  moved  upwards  at  the  end  of  a  line,  ifi  iadl* 
catcd  in  Fig.  322,  at  f^u'  and  a\  a*  is  an  arm  set  out  at  an  angle  from  the  frmmc, 
%iid  forming,  with  the  frame,  a  horrizontal  v.     The  verticlo  rod,  or  lever^  Q,  is  plwie*! 
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It  X  on  the  frame  of  the  carriage.  This  rod,  q,  carries  a  pawl  (t  which  rides  on  a 
small  ratchet  wheel  rw.  On  the  same  shaft  with  rw^  is  a  roller  rw^  the  upper  edge  of 
which  is  seen.  Opposite  rw'  is  a  roller  k^  suitably  pivoted,  which  presses  against  the 
paper.  The  act  of  pushing  forward  the  rod  causes  the  pawl  (t  to  engage  with  its 
ratchet  wheel  and  thus  rotates  the  rollers.  In  returning,  the  pawl  simply  slips  past 
the  teeth  on  rw.    A  suitable  spring  holds  the  rod  q  out  from  the  upper  part  of  the 

FIO.  333. 
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frame  a  certain  distauce.  Thus  when  the  carriage  is  being  returned  to  the  starting 
point  the  rod  impinges  against  the  arm  a'  and  is  quickly  pushed  forward,  thereby 
j  causing  the  pawl  d^  to  turn  the  rollers,  which  effects  the  desired  upward  movement 
of  the  paper.    The  paper  is  outlined  at  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  frame. 

A  side  view  of  the  principal  actujiting  parts  of  the  printing  and  carriage-moving 
mechanism,  just  referred  to,  is  given  in  Fig.  323. 

In  this  figure  pm  is  tjie  press  magnet,  l  is  its  lever  extending  to  the  double  de- 
tent d.  cw  is  the  large  cog-wheel  which  imparts  the  rotary  motion  to  the  shaft  ▲, 
and  with  which  the  pinion  /  on  shaft  a  is  geared.  Shaft  a  also  carries  an  eccentric, 
or  cam,  c.  Opposite  c  is  pla'3ed  an  extension  Ej  mounted  rigidly  on  a  shaft  m  m 
alsoxsarries  extensions  b  and  Eg.  e  is  placed  directly  behind  the  type-wheel  tw.  The 
shaft  X  which  carries  the  eccentric  /  also  carries  at  its  left  end  the  depending  arm 
If.  The  arm  rm  of  the  lever  /,  at  its  lower  end  is  slotted,  as  shown,  and  a  pin  project- 
inigr  from  the  arm  «,  fits  in  the  slot  Another  bent  projection  b  from  /rests,  normally,  on  a 
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pin,/',  oa  the  side  of  extension  e^.  The  left  end  of  lever  /is  provided  with  a  short 
rack  rx  which,  normally,  rests  in  the  pinion  k.  This  pinion  is  in  constant  rotation 
when  the  receiver  is  in  operation.  Consequently,  if  the  rack  rx  were  allowed  to  rest 
continuously  in  the  teeth  of  k,  it  would  be  quickly  drawn  to  its  limits,  against  the 
pressui-e  of  the  tension  spring  st  This  act  would  push  the  extension  n  to  the  left> 
thereby  oscillating  shaft  x  and  causing  the  eccentric  /,  Figs.  322  and  323,  to  lift  the 
endless  screw  w  out  of  the  rack  r,  for  the  purpose  stated. 

As  long,  however,  as  the  rack  rx  of  lever  /  is  prevented  from  resting  continuously 
in  the  teeth  of  k,  the  oscillatory  movement  of  shaft  x  does  not  take  place;  and  as  it 
is  imperative  that  this  action  should  only  take  place  at  desired  intei-vals,  a  device 
analogous  to  that  used  in  printing  telegraph  systems  for  preventing  the  action  of  tlie 
"unison  *'  device  during  the  regular  printing  operation,  is  employed. 

This  device  consists  of  the  bent  arm  b^  attached  to  /,  which  operates  to  insure 
the  desired  effect  as  follows : 

At  every  downward  motion  of  the  armature  of  the  press  magnet  we  have  seea 
that  the  shaft  a  is  permitted  to  make  one  revolution.  In  making  that  revolution 
the  cam  c  on  that  shaft  strikes  against  the  extension  is!.  This  action  oscillateB  IJ10 
shaft  M  and,  consequently,  the  extensions  e^  and  Eg  with  it.  Thus,  at  every  stroke  of 
the  cam  o  the  extension  Eg  by  means  of  pin  /^,  is  caused  to  lift  the  rack  rx  of  lever  / 
out  of  the  teeth  on  the  pinion  k^  thus  preventing  it  from  oscillating  shaft  x. 

The  unison  device  is  shown  in  Fig.  323.  It  consists  of  the  endless  screw  w  of 
the  type-wheel  8haft,and  the  pins  u  and  u\  The  operation  of  this  device  is  practi- 
cally similar  to  others  already  described.  Normally  the  pin  u'  would  rest  in  the 
thread  of  the  endless  screw  w.  The  rotation  of  the  type-wheel  shaft  would  bring  the 
pin  u'  iiito  a  position  where  it  would  engage  with  the  pin  «,  thus  stopping  the  \>Y^ 
wheel  at  a  certain  point,  that  is,  with  the  *'space,"  or  dot,  opposite  the  hammer  h' ,  In 
the  operation  of  the  printing  mechanism,  however,  the  pin  u'  is  continually  lifted  out 
of  the  screw  threads  and  brought  back  to  its  starting  point  by  the  pull  of  the  spring  s. 

The  office  of  the  projection  n'  from  the  strip  m  is  to  insure  the  operation  of  the 
rack  rx  when  desired.  For  instance,  it  was  found  that  sometimes  the  i-ack  rx  would 
rest  on  the  top  of  the  teeth  i^, before  meshing,  for  a  sufficient  time  to  permit  the 
type- wheel  to  come  quickly  to  unison,  thereby  preventing  the  desired  return  of  the 
carriage  to  its  starting  point.  The  projection  n'  is  so  placed  that  it  holds  the  unison 
pin  u'  out  of  the  screw  threads  until  the  rack  meshes  with  the  pinion  teeth. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  press-magnet  is  only  operated  when  it  is  desired  to 
print  a  letter,  or  to  effect  a  motion  of  the  carriage  for  spacing.  Since  then  the  exten- 
sion E  from  shaft  m  is  urged  forward,  at  each  motion  of  the  press-magnet,  by  the 
actioi;  of  the  cam  c,  it  will  be  seen,  the  hammer  h'  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  e. 
will  strike  against  the  type- wheels  or  rather  the  intervening  paper,  and  impress  thereon 
the  letter  desired  to  be  printed. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  various  actions  of  the  printing  and  moving  mechanism 
are,  almost  entirely,  mechanically  performed,  the  press-magnet  merely  serving  to  set 
free  the  mechanism  at  the  desired  instant,  the  result  of  this  release  being  to  permit 
the  rotation  of  shaft  a,  by  which  act  the  carriage  is  moved,  laterally ,  the  unison  device 
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18  held  out  of  contact  with  the  pin  «,  the  lever  /  is  prevented  from  operating  eccentric 
ij  and  the  printing  is  effected. 


FIG.  334. 
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ESSICK    PRINTER,    KEY-nOARD   AND  TRANSMITTER. 

The  transmitter  and  key  board  art?  t^bowii,  top  view,  Fig  324.  s  s  are  switches 
whereby  the  necessary  ouauge  from  **  sending"  to  "receiving"  is  effected.  PC 
is  the  pole-changer,  c  the  "  pin  "  cylinder.  Each  key  011  the  key-board  is  provided, 
as  showTi,  with  a  lever  extending  to  the  cylinder;  which  lever  is  furnished  with  a  de- 
tent, (outlined  in  side  view  of  the  transmitter,  Fig.  325,)  by  means  of  which  it  en- 
gages with  its  corresponding  pin  on  the  cylinder. 

A  device,  whereby  any  key  depressed  is  held  down  until  another  key  is  depressed, 
is  shovrn  also  in  Fig  325.  It  consists  of  the  bent  lever  ^,  which  carries  a  rod  r, 
(shown  in  cross  section  in  the  figiuv)  phiccd  ;it  the  lower  ends  of  the    k'v   levers,    as 
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outlined  m  Fig.  534,     The  rod  r  19  cut  away  an  its  under  side^  so  that^  when  a  lerer  w 
depn^aawdi  its  end  paeses  ander  the  rod  and  is  held  there  until  the  deproflsloa  of  Uie 

FIG.  325. 


next  key  lever  puihe»  the  rod  back,  allowing  the  fiTst  lever  to  rise,     Jfhis  device,  if 
not  desired  may  l>u  readily  iliejwnsed  with  by  holding  it  out  of  the  path  of  the  levem. 


FIO.  3254. 


EXCHANGE BR PR KIN 

486.488 39. i...  .80.1 ll-l^' 

In  Fig.  325*1  specimen  of  printai  slip  as  received  by  a  two  t3'pe-whee]  linker,  li 
i^hown  in  facsimile.  The  initials  on  top  I inea  stand  for  the  name  of  the  ittx^k;  the 
Kjjiires  on  lower  lines,  for  the  market  qiioUtions, 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 1 1. 
FIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPHY. 

QAMEWELL,  GAYNOR,  SPEICHEB   SYSTEMS. — AUXILIARY   AND   AUTOMATIC  FIRE     ALARM   TEL- 
EGRAPHY, ETC.  « 

The  importance  of  electricity  as  a  time  saver  in  announcing  the  existence  of  a 
tire  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated,  since  it  is  self-evident  that  the  more  promptly  a 
fire  can  be  attacked  by  the  firemen  the  more  easily  it  can  be  subdued  and  that  with 
the  minimum  of  loss. 

There  are  but  few  cities  of  any  importance  in  this  country  to-day  that  are  not 
equipped  with  a  fire-alarm  telegraph  system.  The  days  of  the  fire  observation  tower, 
with  a  watchman  patrolling  its  topmost  platform  on  the  lookout  for  signs  of  incip- 
ient confiagrations,  have,  it  may  be  said,  passed,  although  in  several  cities  the  old 
towers  still  remain,  and,  in  some  instances,  are  utilized,as  a  support  for  a  "  fire"  bell, 
which  now  is  rung,  either  to  announce,  by  the  number  of  its  strokes,  the  location  of 
an  alarm  box,  or  to  "strike"  certain  hours  of  the  day  and  night;  the  strokes  of  the 
hammer  being  caused  by  impulses  of  electricity  in  a  manner  to  be  described  sub- 
sequently. 

An  especial  advantage  of  a  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  is  that  it  not  only  gives 
the  alarm  of  fire  with  the  minimum  loss  of  time  but  also  indicates  to  the  firemen  the. 
location  of  the  fire,  within  a  very  short  distance.  ♦ 

A  simple  fire  alarm  telegraph  system  consists  of  a  central  office,  on  station,  in 
which  alarm  apparatus  and  battery  are  located,  and  of  signal  boxes  in  the  street  and 
elsewhere,  by  which  to  transmit  alarms  to  the  central  office,  and  a  wire  connecting  the 
central  station  with  the  various  signal  boxes  in  the  streets,  in  fire-engine  stations, 
and  elsewhere. 

Such  a  "  system ''  is  outlined  in  Fig.  326,  in  which  r  is  a  relay  and  g  a  bell,  con- 
trolled by  B,  in  the  central  office,  mb  is  the  main  battery  for  the  circuit,  sb  are  street 
signal  boxes.     Normally,  the  fire  alarm  circuit  is  closed. 

In  each  street  box  is  placed  a  *'  make  and  break ''  wheel  ^resembling  that  used  in 
the  call  boxes  of  the  district  messenger  service  already  described.  In  fact,  the  ordi- 
nary fire  alarm  telegraph  systems  and  the  district  messenger  systems  are  practically 
similar  in  principle;  the  main  difference  between  them  being  that,  in  the  fire  alarm 
telegraph  service,  owing  to  the  exposed  positions  of  the  street  boxes,  and  the  greater 
importance  of  the  service  as  a  whole,  more  substantial  boxes  and  additional  testing 
apparatus,  etc.,  are  employed  than  is  necessary  in  the  district  service. 

The  mechanism  of  the  fire  alarm  signal  boxes  is  set  in  motion  in  various  ways.  In 
some  boxes, a  lever,  or  crank,  is  used,  which,  on  being  "  pulled ,"  winds  up  a  weight, 
or  a  spring,  within  the  box,   the  unwinding   or  falling   of  which   spring,  or   weight 
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causes  the  break- wheel  to  open  and  close  the  entire  circuit  a  pre-determined  number 
of  times,  depending  upon  the  constniction  of  the  break-wheel.  These  maker  and 
breaks  of  the  circuit  open  and  close  the  alarm  apparatus  in  the  central  office  and,  as 
will  be  described,  in  bell  towers  and  elsewhere,  and  the  bells  and  gongs  are  struck  a 
number  of  times  corresponding  to  tha  breaks  in  the  wheel  of  the  signal  box.  As  in 
the  case  of  district  call  boxes,  each  fire  alarm  box  is  assigned  a  designating  number. 
One  form  of  a  street  fire  alarm  box  with  doors  open  is  shown  in  Fig.  327. 

In  general  these  signal  boxes  are  now  supplied  with  an  outer  and  inner  door,  as 
indicated  in  tliat   figure,  to  protect  the  electrical  apparatus  from  the  elements. 

The  signaling  mechanism  of  the  box  shown  in  Fig.  327  is  operated  by  the  fall- 
ing of  weight  w;  w  being  first  raised  by  the  depression  of  the  left  end  of  lever  h'. 
This  lever  is  depressed  as  follows:     When  the  inner  door  of  the  box  is  shut,a  starting 

FIG.  326. 


SIMPLE  FIRE  ALARM  CIRCUIT. 


hook  H,  which  extends  to  the  front  of  the  inner  door,  is  placed  directly  over  the  end 
of  h',  in  such  a  manner  that,when  the  hook  is  pulled  down  from  the  outside  of  the 
inner  box,  the  weight  is  raised.  The  weight  in  falling  is  caused  to  operate  the  break- 
wheel,  as  a  recoil  spnng  would  do.  The  object  in  using  the  weight  has  been  to 
avoid  the  delays  and  annoyance  due  to  the  breaking  of  springs,  but  recoil  springs 
are  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

Each  signal  box  is  provided  with  a  "  testing  "  switch,  a  lightning  arrester,  and  a 
signaling  key  (shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  box)  by  means  of  which  an  inspector 
may  communicate  from  the  box  to  the  central  office.  Each  box  is  also  equipped  with 
a  small  electric  bell,  or  gong,  as  g,  in  Fig.  327,  upon  which  the  strokes  of  the  alarm 
ai  e  heard.  This  serves  two  purposes.  It  notifies  the  one  giving  tlie  alarm,  that  the 
sij^iial  has  been  transmitted  properly  and  it  also  warns  others  wlio  may  have  opened 
another  box  elsewhei*e,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  in  another  alarm,  that  a  prior 
alaim  is  in  process  of  transmission  over  tlie  circuit.  Tlie  electrical  connections  within 
the  box  are,  as  a  rule,  so  arranged  that  when  the  outer  door  is  closed  the  gong  mag- 
nets are  cut  out  of  the  circuit.  The  advisability  of  this  will  be  obvious  when  it  is 
consideivd  that  there  might  be  15  or  25  such  magnets  in   a   circuit,   the   combined  re- 
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FIG.    327. 


fiistance  of  which  »e«rtd,  otherwise,  be  unnecessarily  added  to  the  circuit.  The  electrical 
oonnectioBfl  of  this  signal  box  will  be  shown  more  in  detail  in  subsequent  diagrams. 

What  has  been  thus  far  said  relates  almost  entirely  to  the  sending  in  of  alarms 
to  a  central  office;  and  the  simplest  apparatus  required  for  the  reception  of  an  alarm 
has  been  shown  in  Fig.  326. 

Much  more  than  this,  however,  ia  generally  used  in  praciife.  For  instance,  it  is 
desirable  that  a  record  be  made  of  the  alarm  receivedj  and  for  this  purpose  reconling  de- 
vices are  provided.  Again, 
in  the  large  cities,  the 
number  of  signal  boxes 
is  gi-eater  than  is  deemed 
advisable  to  place  on  one 
circuit  and,  therefore,  a 
number  of  separate  cir- 
cuits emanate  from  the 
central  office.  This  neces  - 
eitates  the  employment 
of  devices  to  repeat  alarms 
i*eceived  on  any  one  circuit 
over  all  of  the  other  cir- 
cuits. These  repeaters  may  ' 
be  either  manual  or  au- 
tomatic. 

When  tower  bells  or 
church  bells  are  rung  from 
the  central  office  on  inde- 
pendent circuits,  special 
apparatus  is  furnished  for 
the  purpose. 

In  the  later  forms  of  improved  fin^  alarm  si>^ri3il  boxes  the  spring  Is  wound  up  after 
the  manner  of  a  clock-spring  and  tlju  mtH.^hiiiiisiu  is  startol  by  siin|fly  pressing  ;i  bat- 
ton,  or  by  pulling  upon  a  hook. 

Also  the  break- wheel,  in  inij^rovud  brixe?i»  is  cjiiisevl  to  revolve  four  time?,  instead 
of  once,  as  fonnerly.  This  is  done  in  L"ast.*thu  HrL'iULMi  shunld  mistake  the  lir,st  *  round  '*; 
or  lest  an  accidental  grounding  t)f  the  eirctiit  should  raomentfirily  eonfni^e  the  wiu^nalsj 
etc.  The  recoil  springs  are  ca]  1:1  Mr.  witon  fully  wound  n]>,  of  ^lmkImi^  in  forty  or 
more  alarms,  and  an  index  is  j>lnuL'd  in  eiieh  lx>x  lo  indiuatu  to  the  inHjiertoiB.  or  others 
having  access  to  the  box,  the  ttital  number  of  "  rounds"  sent  in,  and  the  need  or 
otherwise  of  re-winding  the  spriiiiif' 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  nvivly  lia|f]H  11^  thrit  two  fin^  alai'ui^i  fn>m  dlfTerent 
boxes  are  started  over  the  same  circuit  at  exactly  the  same  time.  The  result  of  such 
an  occurrence  would,  of  course,  be  to  confuse  the  signals. 

In  order,  however,  to  minimize  the  chances  of  such  an  occurrence,  many  devices 
designed  to  preclude  the  sending  in  of  an  alarm  from  one  box  while  an  alann  is  being 
transmitted  from  some  other  box,  have  been  introduced  into  the  boxes.  Boxes  equip- 
ped witli  such  devices  are  termed  "  non  interfering"  boxes. 
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It  is  often  thought  desirable  also  to  extend  city  fire  alarm  oircoits  to  bailding8» 
factories,  etc.,  without,  at  the  same  time,  clogging  up  the  main  circuits  with  addition- 
al magnets,  break-wheels,  etc.,  and  without  running  the  main  circuit  into  comparative- 
ly inaccessible  places  where  line  "  troubles  "  might  be  frequent  and  difficult  of  repair* 
To  effect  the  desired  result  with  the  minimum  of  complications  to  the  main  circuit,  a 
number  of  different  arrangements,  consisting  of  auxiliary  box  connections,  and  of  cir- 
cuits extended  from  the  regular  street  signal  boxes,  have  been  devised. 

IlluFtrations  of  boxes  and  diagrams  of  circuits  in  which  these  improvements  have 
been  introduced  will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  pages,together  with  detailed  deecrip* 
tions  of  the  same. 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System. 

The  "  main  "  alarm  circuit  of  this  system  includes  the  usual  street  signal  boxes 
and  central  office  apparatus. 

The  central  office  apparatus  consists  essentially  of  a  relay  in  each  circuit,  a  **mul- 
tiple  pen,  "  or  other  form  of  register,  for  each  relay,  to  record  the  alarms  as  received, 
and  an  automatic  or  manual  repeater  by  which  signals-  received  on  any  one  circuit  are 
repeated  over  all  of  the  others. 

In  the  most  improved  repeating  apparatus  for  central  offices  of  the  Gamewell 
system  an  alarm  received  on  any  one  circuit  is  automatically  repeated  over  all  tha 
other  circuits,  and,  to  prevent  interference  with  the  repetition  of  those  signals,  bj^ 
incoming  signals  on  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  circuits,  suitable  mechanism  is  pro- 
vided. The  apparatus  by  means  of  which  this  is  accomplished  is  termed  a  non-inter- 
fering automatic  repeater. 

THE  GAMEWELI.  AUTOMATIC  NON-INTBRFERING   RSPEATER. 

This  repeater,  as  arranged  for  three  circuits  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  328. 

The  repeater  is  provided  with  "  locking  "  mechanism  whereby  all  the  armatoreft 
of  the  relays  of  the  different  signal  box  circuits,  excepting  the  one  on  which  the  alarm, 
has  originated,  are  *'  locked, "  and  are  thereby  prevented  from  responding  to  .-luy 
new  alarm  that  may  be  started,  or  from  sending  in  confusing  signals  (due,  perha|K<,  to 
accidental  breaks  of  the  wires,  crosses,  etc.,)  during  the  transmission  of  au  alarm. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  repeater  is  that  no  local  batteries  are  needed  in  connection 
with  it. 

In  Fig.  328,  Ri,  R25  R3,  are  the  relays  of  the  fire  alarm  circuits.  w',w'  arewirea 
leading  to  contact  strips  resting  on  an  insulated  cylinder  at  c,  on  certain  parts  of 
which  cylinder  are  placed  metal  segments  m,  (shown  separately  in  Fig.  329.)  The 
trains  of  wheels,  etc.,  on  the  left,  are  operated  by  the  weights  w,w,w.  s  is  a  shafts 
geared  by  means  of  beveled  wheels  bw,  with  one  train  of  wheels.  This  shaft  carries 
downward-hanging  rods  ri,r2,r3.  These  ixkIs  ai*e  loosely  mounted  on  eccentrics  at 
r,<r,  which  latter  are  rigidly  attached  to  shaft  s.  When  that  shaft  is  given  a  partial  turn 
the  eccentrics  push  the  rods  downwards.  At  the  next  half  turn  of  the  shaft  the  rods 
are  restored  to  their  original  positions.  These  rods  assist  in  locking  the  armatai^ 
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lefyers  of  the  relays  and  in  repeating  the  signab  to  the  various  circuits,  in  a  manner 
described  later.  The  shaft  ls  can-ies  rods  /,  /,  /,  rigidly  mounted  upon  it,and  standings 
normally,  upright.    A  long  hinged  rod  R  is  also  mounted  on  shaft  ls. 

R  is  loosely  hinged  at  its  upper  end/  to  a  lever  /',  (Fig.  329.)  On  the  end  of  lever 
f  a  pin  sp  engages  with  an  arm  a,  which  latter,  when  released,  permits  cylinder  c  to 
make  one  revolution,  and  the  shaft  s,  on  which  rods  r,r^ry  are  loosely  mount^ed^  a  por- 
tion of  a  revolution. 


OAMEWELL  AUTpMATIC   FIRE  ALARM    REPEATER. 

With  this  general  allusion  to  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  328,  reference  will 
now  be  had  to  Fig.  329  which  is  a  side  view  of  one  of  the  relays,  r^,  its  armature  lever, 
etc.,  and  rods  r  and  /,  etc. 

The  lever  h  is  furnished  with  a  counter  poise  cw  which  just  over-balances  that 
portion  of  the  lever  to  the  right  of  the  tninnion  ;i:.  The  armature  lever  a,  of  r',  ia 
pivoted  at  x'  and,  owing  to  its  closeness  to  the  core  of  r^  it  withstands  a  very  strong 
pall  of  the  retractile  spring  rs.  In  Fig.  329,  /,  ls,  r,  s  and  e  correspond  to  parts  sim- 
ilarly lettered  in  Fig.  328;  it  being  understood  that  in  Fig  329  the  shafts  s  and  La 
are  shown  in  cross-section.  The  rod  r  is  equipped  with  a  weight,  cp,  which  gives  ita 
lower  end  a  slight  tendency  to  the  left.  This  brings  the  angular  extension  at  its  lower 
eiid  loosely  against  lever  a. 
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A  pin /' projects  from  one  side  of  r,  virtually  as  indicated.  When  the  arma- 
ture lever  a  is  attracted,  all  the  circuits  being  closed,  this  pin  projects  a  short  distance 
above  the  flat  spring  fs^  as  in  figure.  The  lever  w  extends  out  to  the  rod  r.  No^ 
mally  the  right  end,  or  tip,  of  h  is  just  under  the  break  b  in  r.  Fig.  329  represents  the 
position  of  the  levers,  armatures,  rods,  etc.,  of  all  the  relays, when  at  rest. 

FIG.  339. 


GAMEWKLL  AUTOMATIC    REPE  \TER,THKO'<V. 

It  may  be  soon  thut  the  main  circuit  in  Fig.  329,  after  passing  through  the  relay, 
passos  to  the  flat  strij)  fs^  thence  to  another  flat  strip  fs'  which  rests  against  fs^  and 
thonco  out  to  the  line  again,  as  indicated  by  tlio  arrows.  Two  short  wires  w',  w', 
load  from  the  flat  springs /y,/ir',  to  two  flat  8j)rings  cs^  cs\  which  rest,  nonnally,  on 
an  insulated  portion  of  the  cylinder  c,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  short  circuit  via 
wires  w,  w',  is  usually  open,  m'  on  this  cylinder  is  a  short  metallic  strip,  curved  to 
conform  to  the  surface  of  the  cylinder.  All  of  the  relays  are  similarly  provided  with 
short  wires  w^'w',  which  are  led  to  separate  strips  resting  on  cylinder  c,  and  opposite 
each  ])air  of  such  strips  is  placed,  on  the  cylinder,  a  similarly  curved  metal  sti'ip  M. 
The  diiferont  strips  m  m  are  insulated  from  each  other. 
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Assuming  that  an  alarm  is  now  to  be  sent  over  the  circuit  in  which  relay  Rj  is  placed, 
Pig.  329. 

The  first  breaking  of  the  circuit  permits  armature  lever  a  to  fall  back.  The  lat- 
ter, in  falling  back,  throws  aside  the  rod  r  and  the  rod  /.  The  rod  r  simply  turns  to 
the  right  on  its  eccentrjc  ^,but  the  rod  /  tnrns  also  the  shaft  ls.  This  movement  of 
Ls,  by  actuating  the  long  rod  r  removes  the  pin  sp  from  the  path  of  the  arm  a^  and 
thus,  by  means  of  mechanism  not  seen  in  Fig.  329,  permits  the  shaft  s  to  make  a  por- 
tion of  a  revolution;  and  the  cylinder  c  to  make  one  revolution.  The  same  mechanism 
likewise  causes  the  cam  c',  which  is  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  c,  to  quickly  de- 
press the  lever  V  by  contact  with  the  roller  r'.  The  depression  of  iever/'  places  the 
])in  sp  again  in  the  path  of  arm  ^,  and  also,  at  once,  by  the  medium  of  long  rod  r, 
resets  the  rod  /on  the  shaft  ls,  thus  pushing  back  the  aimature  lever  a  of  relay  r'  to 
its  magnet. 

It  is  this  mechanical  assistance 
■extended  to  the  return  of  the 
armature  which  allows  the 
-employment  of  the  strong  re- 
tractile spring  RS  on  the  arma- 
ture lever,  for,  without  this 
assistanccjthe  magnetic  strength 
of  the  relay  would  not  serve  to 
attract  its  armature  when  the 
latter  had  fallen  back  sufficient- 
ly to  throw  aside  the  lever  / 
And  rod  r. 

The  act  of  turning  the  shaft 
s  causes  the  eccentrics  t  o 
quickly   lower  all  the    rods    r, 

iind,  excepting  that  of  relay  r^,  each  rod  engages  with  the  tip  of  lever  h  of  its  respective 
relay  and  depresses  that  lever,  as  shown  in  the  case  of  r,,  Fig.  330.  This  depression  of 
k»ver  II  puts  each  detent  ^in  the  path  of  each  armature  lever  a,  thus  "locking"  it,  also 
as  in  Fig.  330.  At  the  same  time  the  lowering  of  rod  r  has  engaged  its  pin/'  with 
the  flat  strip  fs  and  has  suj)arated  it  from  fs\  thereby  opening  the  main  circuit.  This 
5ict,  being  duplicated  at  all  of  the  relays,  of  course,  opens  all  the  main  circuits  (excepting, 
as  before,  the  circuit  of  relay  r')  \\\.Js  fs\  The  next  insUint,  however,  the  cylinder  c, 
in  the  act  of  revolving,  brings  the  va'*ious  flat  strij)8,  cs^cs\  over  their  resj)eetive  curved 
metal  strips  m,  thus  closing  the  circuits  for  a  short  time,  and  making  a  stroke  on  all 
of  the  gongs,  etc.,  on  the  various  circuits.  Tiie  gongs,  etc.,  on  tlie  circuit  of  relay  r' 
w^i  11,  of  coui-se,  already  have  been  operate^l  by  the  break  caused  by  the  street  box  in 
sending  in  its  alaim. 

The  cam  c',  Fig.  329,  as  just  said,  at  once  returns  the  pin  sp  into  the  path  of  arm 
<2,  checking  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  at  the  end  of  its  revolution;  but  the  shaft  s  re- 
mains as  first  placed,  namely  with  its  revolution  incomplete,  and  with  the  rods  r  all 
lowered,  until  the  completion  of  the  alarm,  and  for  the  space  of  about  fifteen  sec- 
ouds  thereafter,  by  which  time  self-setting  m;.'chanism,outlined  at  the  left  of  Fig.  328, 
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pennita  a  detent  lever  to  fall  into  a  slot,  thus  enabling  the  shaft  s  to  complete  its 
rt*volutiou  and  at  tlie  mum.'  time  to  lift  the  rmle  r  away  from  levers  h  and  from  the  flat 
Hpriiig«/j,  thereby  allowing /r  amiyj' to  come  tiigother,  closing  all  of  the  circuits  as 
bt^fore. 

In  the  case  of  rehiy  kS  (whidi  W12  have  assumed  to  be  in  the  circuit  where  the 
ftlarni  ha^  origin.ited, )  wince  its  armatiux*  a  hjid  moved  before  the  rod  r  had  received 
its  downward  motion,  tlltMv  w^:is  nothing  to  stoji  its  noimal  backward  motion,  the  re- 
sult being  that  its  f^mI  r  is  thrown  to  tht^  riglitj  ont  of  the  way  of  the  strip  /s  and   the 

tip  of  lever  h,  and,  when,  the 
next  instant,  r  is-  lowered,  it  falls 
to  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  331, 
which,  it  is  seen,  leaves  the  flat 
springs /r,/r'  intact  and  leaves  the 
catch  d  on  lever  h  out  of  the  path 
of  armature  lever  a.  Consequently, 
that  lever  is  left  free  to  continue 
its  back  and  forth  motions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  makes  and  breaks  of 
the  break  wheel  in  the  signal  box, 
striking,  at  each  backward  motion> 
the  upright  rotl  /  which,  as  we 
^ave  seen,  by  turning  shaft  i^  re- 
lertSi*s  the  arm  a  of  the  cam  c\  thus  allowing  the  cylinder  c  to  make  one  revolution 
for  each  break  of  llie  circuit,  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

In  the  event  nf  a  wire  of  atty  uf  tlie  *-ircnits  breaking,  the  armature  of  the  relay  of 
tbnt  circuit  will  be  ruleastnL  Thin  will  cause  one  "  stroke ''  to  be  sent  over  all  of  the 
Other  circuits,  Simnkaneoua]y,all  of  the  otlier  !\day8  are  "  locked,'*  as  described.  lu 
the  eour^e  of  a  few  i^eeoiMU,  iMiwuver^  tlie  mediatdi^m  of  the  shafts  unlocks  the  arma- 
tures of  the  other  reluys  and  thus  leaved  the  unbroken  circuits  free  to  send  in  signals 
reijriirdlejss  of  the  broken  e  iron  it ;  the  ai'mature  of  whose  relay  simply  rests  on  its  rod  / 
ujiiil  it  is  again  attracted  by  Us  mairnet  when  thi?  circuit  is  repaired.  The  advantage 
of  this  arrangement  b  that  In  the  absence  of  attendants  none  but  the  broken  circuit 
h  affected,  Ti>  iut«irt-e  the  prompt  '*  locking  *'  of  the  armature  levers,  the  rod  r  is  as- 
sisted by  a  cam  k  ovL«r  each  lever,  11,  which  descends  on  the  levers  concurrently  with 
the  iirst  partial  n>L:uu»ii  i»f  the  shafts;  the  meeiianism  for  the  operation  of  this  cam  it 
IB  not  deemed  rct|niHite  to  nhuw. 

Ill  addiliun  t*i  the  a|iparain«  tlescribed  in  connection  with  this  automatio  repeater^ 
an  Khutn:ciutur  iii  Hi»  iihiced  willi  rct^anl  to  e;irh  relay  that  the  opening  of  its  circuit 
lets  the  "  drop  *'  fall,  disclosing  the  number  of  the  circuit.  A  glance  at  the  repeater 
thus  shows  on  which  circuit  the  "break"  has  occurred,  whether  7t  be  due  to  a  r^^lar 
alarm  or  to  a  broken  wire. 
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Fig.  332  is  a  theoretical  diagram  of  a  Gamewell  fire  alarm  signal   box,  iu  which 
a  four  "  round  ''  break- wheel  and  a  non-interfering  device  are  employed ;  there  are  alsi> 
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shown  in  the  same  figure  the  connections  for  an  auxiliary  fire  alarm  attachment  and, 
at  the  right,  an  "auxiliary"  alarm  box. 

In  Fig.  332,  SB  is  a  street  signal  box,  with  both  doors  removed,  and  the  frame  of 
which  is  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  m  is  the  electro-magnet  which  actuates  the  non-in- 
terfering apparatus,  bw  is  the  four-round  break- wheel,  s  is  the  recoil  spring,  or  motor, 
which  drives  the  signaling  mechanism,  w  and  w'  are  wheels, suitably  geared  with  the 
motor  shaft,  l  is  a  lever,  pivoted  at  jc,  which  lever,in  coij junction  with  wheels  w  and  w', 
performs  an  important  part  in  causing  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the   break-wheel. 

BW,  s,  w,w',  M,  and  the  clock-work  gearing,  are  contained  within  a  small  circular 
case  with  a  glass  cover,  am  is  the  auxiliary  magnet  which,  through  the  medium  of 
the  apparatus  a  and  the  rod  r,  releases  the  break- wheel  bw  when  a  signal  is  sent  in 
from  the  auiciliary  box.  gm  on  the  upper  right  comer  of  SB,  is  the  signaling  gong 
or  bell,  already  mentioned.  Switch  h  and  wires  i  and  2, form  a  short-circuit  around 
the  gong  bell  magnet  when  the  outer  door  of  the  box  SB  is  closed,  thus  cutting  out 
that  instrument-  In  the  figure  switch  h  is  open,  h'  is  a  switch  devised  to  cut  off 
the  auxiliary  circuit  when  it  is  in  trouble.  This  is  done  by  throwing  h'  to  the  left, 
when  the  auxiliary  circuit  will  be  opened  Sita  a' ;  at  the  same  time  the  regular  circuit 
will  be  preserved  intact  through  metal  strip  fi.  h'  is  moved  by  the  ebonite  cross-piece 
B.  T  and  t'  are  the  auxiliary  box  terminals.  The  strap-key  sk'  to  the  right  of  t  is  for 
signaling  on  the  auxiliary  circuit  f,  f  and  sk  are  the  cut  outs,  lightning  arresters 
and  signaling   key  ordinarily  employed  in  such  boxes. 

The  main  circuit  from  the  central  office  CO,  as  indicated  by  arrows,  enters  SB  at 
the  post  f',  passes  through  the  key  sk  and  magnet  gm,  to  the  binding  post  bp;  to  and 
through  the  contact  springs  cs,  to  the  post  bp';  thence  to  and  through  the  auxiliary 
box  AB;  back  to  h'  in  SB;  thence  to  the  post  f'  and  back  to  the  central  office.  The 
circuit  has  not  been  traced  through  the  auxiliary  magnet  am  because  it  is  shunted  out 
by  the  auxiliary  box  wires;  consequently,  that  magnet  is  normally  "open."  The 
manner  in  which  this  magnet  is  caused  to  operate  the  alarm  apparatus  in  SB  will  be 
described  further  on. 

The  non-interfering  apparatus,  the  general*  principle  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig. 
332,  is  known  as  the  "Gardiner."  It  consists  of  the  electro-magnet  m  and  its  arma- 
Hire  lever  si.  The  lever  si  is  hollow  at  its  lower  end  and  in  the  tube  a  rod  ni  is  in- 
serted. The  rod  ni  is  held  out  by  a  small  spiral  spring,  as  shown^  but  may  be  readily 
poshed  further  into  the  tube. 

To  NI  is  attached  a  flat  brass  disc,  d  about  |  inch  in  diameter.  Normally,  this  disc 
has  a  portion  of  its  surface  under  the  pivoted  bar  l,  and  an  equal  portion  over  one 
end  of  the  starting  hook,  or  lever,  sh,  the  end  of  which  only  is  shown  in  the  figure,  by 
3  dotted  square.  This  lever  sh  does  not  extend  under  the  lever  l.  Its  other  end  ter- 
minates in  a  hook  outside  of  the  inner  door  of  the  signal  box.  The  lever  sh  is  so 
pivoted  that  when  the  hook  outside  the  box  is  pulled  down  the  end  within  the 
box,  is  elevated.  When  the  end  sh  of  the  lever  is  thus  raised  it  comes  in  contact 
i?nth  the  disc  d  which  it  lifts  up.  The  disc  in  turn  lifts  the  lever  l  up,  and  away  from 
the  pin  py  on  the  periphery  of  w,  permitting  the  train  of  wheels  to  start.  Thb  leads 
tx)  a  break  in  the  main  circuit,  which  demagnetizes  m,  whereupon  its  armature 
lever  si  is  withdrawn,  taking  with  it  the  disc   d  from  below  the  lever   l.     Hence   the 
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Starting  hook  might  now  be  pulled  indefinitely  without  bringing  its  end  sh  in  contact 
with  the  lever  l.  When  the  outer  door  of  a  signal  box  is  closed  it  thrusts  a  rod 
against  the  lever  si,  which  rod  holds  that  lever  towards  its  magnet,  regardless  of 
whether  the  circuit  is  open  or  closed.  When,  however,  the  outer  door  is  opened* 
if  the  circuit  be  then  opened,  as  it  might  be,  for  instance,  by  the  act  of  transmitting 
a  signal  from  some  other  box.  the  spring  si  at  once  withdraws  ni  and  the  disc  d> 
away  from  the  magnet  m  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  attracti  /e  force  of  the  latter,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  start  the  train  of  wheels  by  means  of  the  starting  hook  until 
the  main  circuit  is  closed  and  the  outer  door  has  again  been  closed.  When  the  inner 
door  is  opened  it  is  possible  to  place  the  lever  si  in  its  normal  position  by  depressing 
the  rod  referred  to.  In  the  manner  described,  therefore,  signals  are  prevented  from 
interfering  with  one  another.  It  will  also  be  found  as  the  description  is  proceeded 
with  that  when  once  any  one  has  started  an  alarm  signal,  which  is  done,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  plainly  cast  into  the  outside  of  the  cover  of  the  inside  door> 
^ig-  333f  "  Pull  the  hook  down  once  and  let  go,"  it  is  not  possible  for  him  to 
intei-fere  with  that  signal  until  it  has  been  traiwmitted  four  times  to  the  central  office, 
and  until  he  has  again  closed  the  outer  door  to  push  the  lever  si.  Fig.  332,  up  to  its 
magnet.  This  arrangement  was  rendered  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  people 
in  tht/lr  excitement  would  continue  to  pull  the  hook  repeatedly,  thus  confusing  the 
signal.  In  Fig.  ;^^;^,  p  is  the  end  of  the  rod  which  pushes  the  lever  si  towards  its  ar- 
mature by  contact  with  the  pin  f',  when  the  outer  door  is  closed,  s  is  the  rod 
which  short-circuits  the  gong  magnet  when  the  outer  door  is  closed. 

The  manner  in  which  the  four  rounds  of  the  break-wheel  are  obtained  may  now 
be  described. 

Referring  again  to  Fig.  332.  As  already  said*,  w',  w  and  bw  are  geared  up  with  the 
recoil  spring  shaft  s.  There  is  a  slot  s  on  the  lower  edge  of  lever  l,  and  a  pin  j  ex- 
tending from  its  side.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  pin  /  extending  from  the  side  of 
wheel  w,  and  a  dent  ^  in  the  circumference  of  w'.  The  dent  niay  be  assumed  to  be 
of  the  shape  shown  in  the  figure,  although,  to  avoid  complicating  the  drawing,  the 
exact  appearance  of  the  arrangement  is  somewhat  departed  from. 

The  wheel  w'  revolves  once  while  w  revolves  twice  and  while  bw  revolves  four 
times,  each  in  the  direction  indicated  by  its  an-ow.  When  at  rest  pin/  is  in  the  slot  s 
and  the  piny  is  in  the  dent  a^;  the  pin  /,  consequently,  holding  the  train  of  wheels  in 
check.  The  moment,  however,  that  the  lever  l  is  raised  the  pin  /  moves  out  of  the- 
path  of  s  and,  for  a  short  space,  the  lever  is  held  up  by  the  pin  fi,  but,  presently,  the 
periphery  of  w'  comes  into  contact  with  the  piny,  thus  keeping  the  lever  L  elevated,, 
until,  in  the  course  of  its  revolution,  the  wheel  w'  brings  the  dent  d  opposite  pin  jy 
which  act  permits  lever  l  to  fall  on  to  pin/  of  w,  but  only  for  a  short  distance  when 
pin  /  arrives  at  s  permitting  the  lever  to  fall  to  its  normal  place,  thus  again  stopping 
the  clock  work.  In  the  meantime  the  wheel  w  had  performed  two  revolutions  and 
BW  four,  with  the  result  that  the  under  contact  spring  of  cs  had  fallen  into  the  breaks. 
on  the  periphery  of  bw,  thereby  opening  and  closing  the  circuit  as  many  times  and 
with  as  many  intervals  as  there  were  breaks  on  the  wheel ;  which  breaks  correspond 
with  the  number  assigned  to  the  box;  in  this  case  25.     It  will   be  understood  that  the 
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lower  spring  of  cs  recedes  from  the  upper  spring  every  time   the  former  falls  iuto  the 
notches  on  the  break-wheel. 

To  the  right  of  Fig.  332  is  the  auxiliary  box  AB.  It  is  known  as  the  Speicher 
auxiliary  box.  In  that  box  are  placed  two  break-wheels,  aw  and  aw'.  In  practice 
they  are  mounted  on  one  shaft,  although  shown  separately  in  the  figure,  and  they  are 
operated  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  break-wheel  of  the  ordinary  district  messenger 
box.     The  wheel  aw',  in  rotating,  actuates  its  metal  strips  MS  ms',  which  are  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  wires  leading  to  SB.  Normally, these  strips  are  touching,  thus  short- 
circuiting  the  magnet  am  in  SB,  as  stated.  There  are  about  10  or  12  "breaks,"  or 
notches  on  the  wheel  aw'.  As  it  rotates,  the  lower  strip  ms'  falls  into  the  breaks  on 
the  wheel  and  rises  out  of  them,  alternately  opening  and  closing  the  auxiliary  circuit 
at/2,  ^s  many  times  as  there  are  breaks  on  the  periphery  of  aw'.  The  object  thereby 
sought  will  be  explained  presently.  The  wheel  aw  in  rotating  actuates,  in  a  similar 
HLanner,  its  metal  strips  ms,  ms',  which  strips  are  connected  with  wires  leading  to 
the  indicator  in  the  nearest  fire-engine  station.  On  the  periphery  of  aw  the  number 
of  teeth  coiTespond  to  the  number  assigned  to  the  particular  auxiliary  box,  so  that, 
when  an  alarm  is  sent  in  from  that  box,  the  nearest  fire  station  is  at  once  apprised  of 
the  exact  location  of  the  fire. 

In  AB  a  common  compass,  c^,  is  placed  above  a  small  magnet  m'.  This  magnet 
would  be  in  the  auxiliary  circuit  but  that  it  is  normally  cut  out  by  the  short-circuit 
via  c.  When,  however,  the  button  v  is  pushed  in,  the  contacts  at  c  are  separated 
and  the  miiu  line  current  flows  in  the     magnet  mJ  which   causes  a   deflection  of  the 
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compass  c',  thereby  showing  the  person  in  charge,  at  the  factory   or  other  building 
in  which  the  auxiliary  box  may  be  located,  that  the  auxiliary  circuit  is  intact. 

In  addition  to  the  starting  hook  sh  in  SB,  it  will  be  observed  that,  if  the  vertical 
rod  R  IS  raised  high  enough,  it  will  come  in  contact  with  lever  l  and  start  the  clock 
work.  The  lower  end  of  R  rests  on  the  cam  k.  The  cam  is  rigidly  attached  to  the 
)»eculiarly  shaped  lever  a,  so  that,  as  the  right  hand  end  of  a  descends  the  cam  K 
ascends,  raising,  as  it  does  so,  the  rod  r.  The  end  k,  of  a,  is  given  an  upward  ten- 
dency  by  its  spring.      On  the  surface  of  a,  at  the  right,  14  small  Hat  spurs  are  8et» 
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j  rw  shown.  On  the  lower  end  of  the  armature  lever,  l,'  is  a  small  cross-piece  cp  facing 
'  ilie  spurs  on  A.  At  rest,  namely  when  am  is  demagnetized,  as,  owing  to  the  shunt 
around  it,  normally,  it  is  the  lowermost  spur  on  a  rests  on  the  cross-piece  on  the  bot- 
tom of  l'.  When  the  magnet  am  is  alternately  opened  and  closed,  however,  (as  it  is 
when  the  break- wheel  aw',  in  the  auxiliary  box,  is  set  in  motion,  and  the  shunt  around 
AK  in  SB  is,  in  consequence,  broken  and  closed  at  /g  in  AB,)  one  spur  after 
another  on  a  rests  on  the  cross-piece  on  \!  until  the  last  but  one  is  reached,  by  which  time 
the  cam  k  has  lifted  rod  R  until  it  has  reached  and  raised  the  lever  l  and  thus  has 
started  the  train  of  clock  work.  On  passing  the  next  and  last  spur  on  a,  the  spring 
pulls  the  lever  a  into  a  vertical  position,  which  act  places  the  "  cut  away  "  edge  of 
the  cam  opposite  the  lower  end  of  rods,  whose  upper  end  is  thereby  at  once  withdrawn 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  lever  l,  by  the  spiral  spring  shown.  The  lever  a  then  remains 
down  until  it  is  i*eset  by  an   inspector  of   the  fire  department. 
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Aiter  thi^  usual  four  rounds  hare  been  sent  in  the  lever  l  resumes  its  normal  po- 
sition in    Tc*a*1ities8  for  another  siguul. 

The  oljjtct  iti  luviiig  die  riuxiliary  box  directly  connected  with  the  nearest  fire 
engine  station  U  that  the  entrlnes  in  that  siation  may  proceed  by  the  nearest  pos- 
Bible  route  to  the  seene  of  the  ficej  as  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  way,  valuable  time 
may  be  siived 

ETC. — In  Fig.  334  the  "Gardiner'*  non-inter- 
fering box  of  the  Gamewell  system  i^i 
shown  with  doors  open,  and  without  the 
"  Speicher  *'  auxiliary  attachment.  In  that 
figure  CB  is  the  gong,  or  bell,  magnet,  uw 
the  break- wheel,  ni  the  non-interfering  de- 
vice, SI  the  knob  whereby  ni  is  reset  after 
an  alarm. 

In  Fig.  335  the  Gamewell  fire  alarm 
street  signal  box  is  shown  as  it  appears 
with  doors  closed.  To  transmit  an  alann 
the  outer  door  is  opened  by  a  key,  which 
gives  access  to  the  starting  hook. 

Gamewell  fire  alarm  indicator.— 
The  indicator  of  the  Gamewell  fire  alarm 
and  police  patrol  systems  is  placed  in  very 
many  of  the  fire  engine  houses  and  else- 
where, to  give  a  visual  record  of  a  fire^ 
alarm  or  i)olice  wagon  call,  corroborative'  of 
the  strokes  of  the  gong  to  be  found  in  the 
majority  of  such  stations. 

ThiH  indicator  is  illustrated  in  Fig  336. 
The  operating  mechanism  is  seen  within 
the  case  The  luimber  of  the  box  whence  the  alarm  originated  is  presented  at  small 
Wlndowtt  in  the  door  of  ihe  imliralor  case.  An  electro-mechanical  gong  is  shown  on 
the  Ui\i  of  the  ^ai^e. 

In  Fig,  337,  fin  iiinch  of  the  merhaiiism  of  the  indicator  as  may  be  necess;iry  10 
ihow  the  prinoijjle  uf  lis  operaritHi  is  Mill  lined,  em  is  an  electro-m  ignet  in  the  tire 
alarm  or  other  eireuit.  iv;i,c.jj  iv[iresent  three  cylinders  on  each  of  which  num- 
erals from  o  to  9  are  imprinted,  oni.' a) love  the  other,  as  outlined.  Each  cylinder  h 
gifcn  a  tendency  to  turn  on  its  axle  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  but  is  prevented 
from  so  doing  by  arrns  ]tngecting  from  extension  rods  e,  e^,  Eo,  which,  normally, 
engage  with  i>iiu  uf  the  pins  />  piMJeeiiiJi:  from  the  side  of  the  cylindei-s. 

The  ilotted  lines  miiy  be  i<upposed  to  represent  the  windows  on  the  door  of  the 
case. 

When  eitb<'r  of  the  fingers  f,  f^,  F2,  is  lifted  momentarily  it  pushes  back  its  cor- 
responding extension  rod.  Thi^  a<.*t  moves  the  upper  end  of  the  extension  rod  out  of 
the  path  of  its  project!  112:  jnii  /.  thus  permitting  the  cylin<ler  to  turn  the  distance 
of  oiiu  nnmend,  wheu  the  i-xLcrisjoii  n»d  again  engages  with  a  pin  and  holds  the  cyliu- 
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FIG.  336. 


der.  Consequently,  as  often  as  any  one  of  the  lingere  is  lifted  the  corresponding  cyl- 
inder is  released.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  cylinder  n,  as  the  figure  5  is  presented 
before  the  window,  the  finger  f  has  evidently  been  lifted  five  times.  ^ 

The  manner  in  which  this  figure  is  presented 
before  the  window  will  shortly  be  described,  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  the  numerals  on  the 
different  cylinders  are  caused  to  appear. 

The  mechanism  seen  at  the  left  of  the  magnet 
KM,  and  the  clock-work  gearing  (only  a  poitiou 
of  which  latter  is  seen  in  the  figure)  is  held  or  liber- 
ated by  the  armature  lever  a,  of  the  magnet.  A 
spring  operates  the  mechanism.  As  shown  in 
Fig.  337  the  mechanism  is  arranged  to  operate  in 
connection  with  a  normally  "open  "  circuit.  The 
armature  lever  a  of  m  is  bent  as  shown.  It  carries 
an  extension  t.  w  is  a  small  disc  wheel  on  a  shaft 
s'.  The  periphery  of  w  is  not  circular,  being  cut  away 
as  shown.  The  left  end  of  extension  t,  rests  on  this 
periphery  for  a  useful  purpose.  On  the  same  shaft, 
s',  the  arm  or  projection  w'  is  also  rigidly  mounted. 
The  gearing  gives  this  arm  a  constant  tendency  to 
rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  arrow ;  but 
it  is  normally  checked  by  a  pin  p'  on  the  side  of  the 
armature  lever  a'.  Normally,  also,  the  lever  aa'  is 
held  in  the  position  shown  iu  the  figure,  by  the  bent 
lever  K.  K  is  mounted  quite  loosely  on  its  trunnion 
/,  and,  when  not  upheld  by  the  pin  /',  on  the  upper 
end  of  a',  will  drop. 

The  rod  q  is  pivoted  on  the  wheel  w  at  x.  The 
upper  end  of  q  passes  loosely  through  a  pivoted 
sleeve  which  is  carried  by  the  4-arm  lever  l.  Nor- 
mally, the  upper  end  of  rod  q  is  directly  under 
finger  f.  l  is  loosely  mounted  on  au  axle  x\  which 
latter  carries  the  gear  wheel  n  whose  tendency  to 
rotate  is  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrow. 
The  4-arm  lever  l  moves  also  with  this  wheel,  but  it 
may  be  moved  in  either  direction  on  its  shaft.  It 
inay  be  held  more  or  less  firmly  against  wheel  n  by 
a  flat  spring/*  which  latter  may  be  tightened  at  will. 

It  requires  a  closing  and  opening  of  the  circuit  of  km  to  release  this  mechanism. 
Assuming  the  circuit  to  be  at  present  open ;  the  spring  rs  is  prevented  from  i)uUing 
tne  upper  end  of  armature  lever  a'  further  to  the  right  by  the  bent  lever  k.  When, 
however,  the  circuit  is  closed,  and  the  armature  is  attracted,  the  movement  of  a'  to 
the  left  permits  K  to  fall.  Consequently,  at  the  next  opening  of  the  circuit  of  em  the 
spring  RS  pulls  a' far  enough   to  the   right  to  move  the  pin /' out  of  the   patli  of  arm 
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w\  This  mlinses  that  arm,  which,  with  w,  at  onm  makes  a  revolution,  with  the  following 
results:  First,  wht^el  w  at  tht3  mi^klle  of  ita  iTvt>lullon,  pushes  the  rod  q  up  against  fin- 
ger F.  tljtT(>iiy  permittiui^  tlie  cyllmler  c  to  turn  the  distance  of  one  figure.  When  w  has 
oompk'ted  its  revolution  q  is  in  its  xisual  position.  Second,  owing  to  the  snail-shell 
p,^,^  shape  of  the  periphery  of  w  the 

extension  t  from  a'  is  pu8hc<i 
to  the  left,  bringing  with  it  the 
upper  end  of  a'  also  to  the  left. 
At  the  same  time,  a  pin 
tf,  on  the  arm  wj  engages  with 
the  lower  arm  of  the  bent  lever 
K,  raising  the  end  of  that  lever 
into  a  position  where  it  is  again 
hooked  by  the  pin  /',  as  before. 
The  same  action  brings  the  pin 
/'  on  A  again  into  the  path  of 
arm  w',  hence,  holding  it  at 
the  end  of  its  revolution.  Fur- 
ther, immediately  upon  the  re- 
lease of  the  arm  w'  the  clock- 
work, which  is  self -starting, 
begins  to  move  the  arm  i  of  lever 
L  to  the  right,  but  not  sufliciently 
to  bring  it  past  finger  f  before 
the  rod  q  strikes  f;  and,  fur- 
thermore, whatever  advance  the 
rod  Q  may  make  to  the  right  is 
lost  by  the  fact  that,  as  wheel 
w  performs  its  revolution,  the 
small  roller  v'  on  the  side  of 
that  wheel,  hits  the  prong  h  at 
the  lower  end  of  arm  3  of  lever 
L  and  pushes  it  back  to  its 
starting  point,  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  do  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  lever  L  is,  as  stated, 
only  held  to  the  wliot*l  s,  by  friction,  A»  long  as  the  electro-magnet  em  continues 
to  be  opened  and  closed  rej^rj/ar/y  the  foregoing  optn-ation  is  repeated  at  each  olden- 
ing and  cloetDg,  aud,heace,  nl  each  revolutiun  •>£  wheel  w  a  figure  will  be  advanced 
on  the  iridifMtor. 

Wbeiij  however^  a  longer  interval  occiu-a  in  thi*  breaks  of  the  circuit,  as  happens 
botween  ihv  figures  of  a  signal  box  *'  number/*  the  mechanism  of  the  indicator  is  so 
"tiEned'' thsit,  during  that  inUTval,  the  rod  ^  is  moved  foi-ward  under  the  second 
fingtT  f'j  and,  tbns^wbeu  the  revohitioiis  of  w  twe  retimed,  the  prong  h  is  now  out  of 
the  path  of  thv  pLu  v',  while,  on  the  other  hand,  ih\i  second  prong  h'  is  now  in  the  path 
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of  v',  and, in  the  same  manner  as  before,  the  rod  q  is  held  under  f',  and  will  lift  up 
that  finger,  releasing  cylinder  c',  Jit  each  revolution  of  w;  so  long,  again,  as  the  sig- 
nals come  in  at  regular  intervals.  If  the  box  from  which  the  signal  emanates  has  a 
three-figure  number  the  space  between  the  second  and  third  figure  is  sufficient  to 
allow  the  rod  Q  to  be  brought  under  finger  f^;  which  brings  the  prong  h^  in  the 
path  of  pin  vj  with  a  similar  result.  When  the  full  number  has  been  transmitted 
once  the  numerals  making  np  the  number  are  shown  at  the  window  of  the  indicator. 

When  the  first  alarm  has  been  received,  the  further  motion  of  the   4-arm   lever   l 
is  unchecked  until  its  aim  2  reaches  the  pin  t  of  armature   lever  a',   with  which   it  1 
engages,  thereby  locking  that  lever,  so  that  any  further  signals  sent  over  the   circuit  ^ 
of  EM  will  have  no  effect  on  the  indicator,  until  it  has  been  reset  for  a   new  signal. 
Thib  is  accomplished  by  pulling  down  a  rod  r  at  the  bottom  of  the  indicator  case, 
shown  in  Fig.  336. 


FIG.  338. 


The  Gaynor  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System. 

The  street  box  of  this  system  is  shown  in  P  ig.  338.  The  break-wheel,  actuated 
by  the  clock-work  mechanism,  transmits  the  number  of  the  box  in  the  usual  manner. 
The  clock-work  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  depression  of  the  lever  k  which 
releases  the  rod  r.  The  lever  k  is 
depressed  by  the  act  of  turning 
the  key  to  open  the  door,  by  means 
of  a  catch  on  the  outer  door,  which, 
when  pushed  down,  engages  with 
the  lever  k  which  projects  through 
the  slot  in  the  inner  door.  ITicrod 
K  is  geared  with  the  clock-work 
in  such  a  way  that  it  makes  but 
one  revolution  while  the  break- 
wheel  makes  four.  Thus,  at  each 
*'  alami,"  the  box  number  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  office  four 
times.  At  the  end  of  its  revolution 
the  rod  r  is  again  held  by  the  lever 

K. 

When  lever  k  is  pulled  down 
the  gong-magnet  m  is  automatically 
switched  into  the  circuit  at  Xy  to 
the  left  of  rod  r,  by  the  lever  a 
and  ^,  and  when  that  rod  resumes 
its  noimal  position,  after  completing  its  revolution,  the  gong-magnet  is  again  cut  out 
of  the  circuit. 
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Tlie  poiiitor  i  uii   *ljal  d  turns  i  ymul  wiili   viivh  rcun^l  sent  in,  atul  tluis  indicates  the 

total  ijumlier  of  ulurmis  st^nt  ii*  ami  sIiums  thv  iiisjjcctor  at  a  glance  whether  or  not  the 

ejiniig'  iiLH^iU  ri'-winiliTitr. 

Tav  ^iiriijg  is  UiMiml  liy  mi^mm  of  \\iv  6it cm- winding  apprtratus  shown  at  s  w. 

A  stiiuilile  lightniui^  ant^ster,  and  means 
for  cuttini^tlie  box  in  and  ont  of  the  main 
circuit,  and  also  means  for  grounding  the 
<:in'ult,  when  desired,  are  provided  within 
the  Unx,  at  the  lower  left  corner. 

The  hand  signaling  key  used  in  this 
llox  is  rthown  scpanitcly  in  Fig.  339.  The 
eontaet  is  made  between  the  pin  at  the  left 
and  the  conr- shaped  piece  of  metal  c.  A 
[<]aral  f^pring  nurnially  kccjis  the  cone  and 
1 1 i  n  in  eo 1 1  tae t .  Wl  1  e ti ,  h o wever,  the  knob 
K  is  pushed  npon,  the  contact  is  broken. 
Tlir  knob, and  with  it  tbccono,may  be  turn- 
ed to  secure  new  contact^^,  without  breaking 

tile  circuit. 

The   alanus   reeeived    from  the  varinns   cireuit^i  arc  recorded  lii  the  central  office 


FIG.   :t40. 


by  a  multiple  ]ten  rci^i^ter  ;  one  pen  ]>enii:  itroridcd  for  each  dronit* 

In  this  ft}  i^ii-ni  a  nmnnal  ih  prater  i^  used  in  the  tvniral  office  for  the  purpose  of  re- 

pc'alirjg  the  sigiud^i  ni-uived  on  any  uin'  circuit  over  alt  of  the  others. 

ThiM  repeater  h  wljowt^  theoretically,  in    Fiijjs   340,  34X,  and   342*    It  consists  os- 

^Bniially  uf  a  eyiitiiler  c,  Fi!|.  ^40,  whieli  may  bu  ti  rnud  a  muUtple  break-wheel.     On 
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its  surface,  teeth,  or  indentations,  /,  /  are  arranged,  side  by  side,  to  coirespond  with  the 
numbers  of  boxes  in  use  on  the  various  circuits.  This  cylinder  is  caused  to  revolve 
one  or  more  times  by  the  depression  of  a  trip  t,  which  releases  the  arm  a  controlling 
the  clock-work  gearing  cw. 

An  end  view  of  the  cylinder  and  contact  tongue  is  given  in  Fig  341.     The  spring 
c'  is  carried  by  an  insulated  block  b  to  which  fig  341, 

is  attached  a  handle  11,  which  extends  outside 
of  the  "  repeater  '*  case,  as  shown  in  Fig.  342. 
By   sliding  the  handle   in   one    direction    or 

another,  the  contact  tongue  is   placed  under  ^^^     ^^     -^ ^  ^      ^^        // 

any  desired  set  of  teeth  on  the  cylinder. 
When  the  handle  has  been  properly  placed 
the  clock-work  is  started,  with  the  result  that  -^ 

the  l)Ox  number,  corresponding  to   the   set  of 

teeth  on  the  cylinder  opposite  the  contact  tongue  c',  is  transmitted  over  all  the  circuits 
excepting  the  one  on  which  the  alarm  has  originated,  which  is  temporarily  disconnected 
from  the  manual  repeater. 

Fio.  343. 


GAYNOR  MANUAL    REPEATER. 

The  electrical  connections  of  the  repeating  arrangement  are  shown  in  Fig.  343. 
In  this,  c  is  the  cylinder,  or  multiple  break-wheel,  shown  end  on.  c'  is  the  contact 
tongue.  The  tongue  c  nonnally  rests  on  the  cylinder.  As  thus  arranged  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  cylinder  controls  a  local  circuit  in  which  are  a  battery  w  and  electro- 
magnet M.  The  armature  lever  of  m  carries  a  number  of  pairs  of  contact  springs. 
Each  pair  of  contacts  controls  a  main  alarm  circuit — as  indicated,  with  batteries  mb. 
Thus,  as  often  as  the  multiple  break- wheel  circuit  is  opened,  all  of  the  main  line  cir- 
cuits will  be  similarly  opened,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  the  operation  of  the  armature 
lever  of  m. 

The  numbera  shown  on  the  rear  of  the  repeater  case,  Fig.  342,  represent  the  num- 
bers of  the  street  boxes.     The  act  of  placing  the  index  opposite  a  given  number  places 
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tlie  contact  tongue  Iwneath  the  eon-csjiondiug  hreak-wlieel  on  the  cylinder  within  the 
case.    The  clock-work  im  tripped  by  ptishiiig  upon  tlic  liuttoii  n. 

f? 


^        ^  Mh 


The  l^nolis  i.t  tlie  ri^ht  control  i^iivuite  L^omnuuij eating  with  tljc  viinous  officers  of 
the  Fire  de]};irtnient* 


Jerskv  Citv  (ir  Speictier  KuiE  AhAR.Ar  Telegraph  System. 

Wljeiv  towLT  bells  are  t^trtu-k  to  uiiiiounee  lire  ri hi rm^,  niiless  the  speed  of  the 
gearing  of  the  i^ignal  buxes  is  mneli  rctliK  tnl,  s|reiMnl  [i|i[ianitiiH  for  regnlatuig  the  speed 
of  the  Hlr<ikes  is  neeesijary»  Kiiiee  the  liox  iMiinhera  c:in  he  tninsraitteJ  much  more  rap- 
idly by  meiins  of  the  "  break- wlieuk  "  of  the  street  box  tliaji  it  is  feasible  to  transmit 
tlR'iii  t»ver  a  ''  tower  bell  *'  circnit  f^onlrMlliiig  tlie  |>utnlerons  hammei-8  of  the  bell. 

Towtr  belln  whi<*h  are  rmin;  in  CHuneetiiin  with  the  alarms  from  f^iirnal  boxes  are 
iisefnl  in  at  least  two  n  sprets,  Vwx  exainpie^  \\\  M*7mtj  eitles  where  a  lan^e  regularforce 
Df  Hrenien  is  unt  ke[it,a  u\njiber  of  exTra  men  are  employed,  snbjeet  to  call,  in  certain 
distriets,  TiKst' men  are  altaehrd  !o  <^evrnln  statimts^  bnt  are  snpiiojied  to  sleep  at 
their  homes  and  to  res|iond  \s\  \\\v  al^nms  uf  iire  mk  Hotmtleil  from  the  tower  bells. 
j4gain,  ic  givew  bnsiin^s?^  www  and  niht  rs  interested,  who  are  furnished  with  a  directory 
of  the  location  of  the  variuiis  signal  boxoH^  a  general  idea  aa  to  the  nearness  of  a  fire  to 
their  places  of  lin^iniiss,  rte, 

A  louver  bell  .^ytiicm  is  quite  extensively  employed  in  Jersey  City,  N*  J. 

The  apparatna  of  the  Jersey  Uiiy  tirr  alarm  telegraph  system,  including  the 
eleetro  inechanieid  apparatus  for  automatically  aetnuting  the  tower  bell  circuit,  i» 
BliuwiJ  lin-oretleally  in  l''ig,  344,  in  wldeh  r^  t:"  vx^  i;-*  are  relays  in  the  signal  boxcur- 
cuil^sNo,  i^  2,  3  ajjd  4,  o,i),a,Ot  nniy  n^prehJent  signal  boxes  111  those  circuits.  b,b,b,b^ 
are  the  inain  batteries  for  those  eircnlls.  The  srreeL  boxes  used  are  the  Gamewell  non- 
interfning. 

In  many  fiiv  ahvrm  sysu  ins  \\\v  \\\\\x\\\  signals  received  in  the  central  office  are  re- 
corded by  an  ink  recording  register;  the  nunilnj-  i>f  the  bos  being  represented  on  the 
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paper  by  so  many  dashes;  the  figures  of  the  number  being  separated  by  a  larger  space 
between  the  dashes.  In  the  Jersey  City  central  office  system,  due  to  J.  W.  Speicher> 
the  records  of  alarms  are  made  by  punching,  in  the  paper  tape,  holes  corresponding  in 
number  to  that  of  the  signaling  box.  These  holes  in  the  tape,  besides  acting  as  a  per- 
manent record,  are  also  caused  to  perform  another  function,  to  be  presently  described^ 
in  connection  with  the  striking  of  the  tower  bells. 

RR  is  the  automatic  repeater  by  means  of  which  an  alarm  received  on  any  one  of 
the  signal  box  circuits  is  repeated  over  all  of  the  others.  In  the  figure,  four  such  cir- 
cuits are  indicated.  c,c,c,c,  at  rb  are  flat,  steel  strips,  having  platinum  contacts  at 
their  right  hand  ends.  Inmiediately  above  the  latter  are  other  contact  points  c'c'c'c', 
attached  at////  to  the  insulated  cross-piece  p,  of  the  lever  l,  which  is  fulcrumed  at 
K.  Each  of  the  circuits  is  caused  to  pass  through  one  of  the  strips  c  and  contacts  c'. 
Normally,  a  flattened  portion  of  the  circumference  of  wheel  w  on  shaft  h,  rests  on  the 
lever  l  and  thus  the  spring  s  holds  the  contacts  c'  against  strips  c,  ard  hence,  the  cir- 
cuits remain  closed  at  those  points.  By  means  of  a  weight,  not  shown  in  the  figure^ 
the  wheel  w  is  given  a  strong  tendency  to  rotate  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  but> 
generally,  it  is  prevented  from  revolving  by  the  presence  of  the  long  rod  lr,  which 
holds  in  check  the  extended  arm  a  which'  is  rigidly  attached  to  shaft  h.  When,  how- 
ever, LB  is  withdrawn  from  the  path  of  arm  a,  the  wheel  w  rotates,  and  the  round  por- 
tion of  its  circumference  coming  in  contact  with  the  lever  l,  the  right  end  of  that 
lever  is  depressed  and  its  left  end  is  raised,  which  act  opens  all  of  the  signal  box  cir- 
cuits at  the  various  contacts  c'. 

The  right  hand  end  of  rod  lr  is  connected  with  wheel  w'  through  the  medium  of 
the  crank-rod  to  which  lr  is  hinged  at  f.  lr  is  caused  to  slide  in  bearings  ^,  b\ 
When  the  wheel  w  is  caused  to  make  a  revolution  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
rod  LB  is  momentarily  withdrawn  from  the  path  of  arm  a  of  shaft  h.  The  wheel  w^ 
is,  itself,  held  in  check  by  the  contact  of  the  ann  a',  which  is  firmly  attached  to  w'  by 
a  bent  extension,  e,  of  the  armature  lever  al  of  the  local  magnet  m.  On  the  same 
shaft,  s',  with  w',  is  arranged  an  eccentric ^  upon  which  is  mounted  a  hollow  head  h  of 
a  "  puncher  '^  t.  The  eccentric  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  puncher  a  quick  down 
and  up  motion,  through  the  paper  tape,  when  the  shaft  s'  is  rotated.  This  shaft,  like 
the  shaft  h,  is  given  a  strong  tendency  to  rotate  by  means  of  a  weight. 

The  paper  reel,  r,  on  which  the  unpunched  paper  tape  is  wound,  is  automatically 
started  to  unreel  when  the  magnet  m  attracts  its  armature,  and  the  clock-work  is  ren- 
dered self-starting  and  self-stopping  by  well  known  mechanism,  not  shown  in  figure. 
Thus  the  magnet  m  controls  the  entire  apparatus  thus  far  described,  for,  when  it  is  at- 
tracted, the  extension  E,of  annature  lever  AL,i8  withdrawn  from  the  path  of  a';  this 
permits  the  rotation  of  shaft  s'  which  causes  a  hole  to  be  punched  in  the  paper  tape; 
at  the  same  time  the  rotation  of  wheel  w'  withdraws  lr  from  the  path  of  a,  allowing 
w  to  rotate,  thereby  opening  all  of  the  circuits  at  c',  /,  etc.;  and  reel  r  starts 
to  feed  out  the  paper  tape. 

The  local  circuit  of  magnet  m  is  connected  to  the  back  contact  and  to  the  levera 
of  all  of  the  relays,  so  that,  normally,  it  is  open.  When,  however,  a  signal  is  trans- 
mitted  over  any  one  of  the  circuits,  say,  No.  3,  it  causes  relay  r^  to  open,  which  act 
closes  the  local  circuit  of  magnet  m,  starting  the  mechanism,  as  just  described.     Pres- 
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•ently  the  relay  r®  is  closed  a.i^ain,  thus  opening  local  circuit  of  m  and  at  once  arresting 
the  motion  of  the  mechanism.  Thus,  almost  concurrently  with  the  first  break  of  cir- 
•cuit  No.  3,  all  of  the  other  circuits  are  broken  at  c'/,  and,  in  quick  seccession  (at  the 
rate  of  about  one  break,  per  second)  the  breaks  are  received  ou  relay  r^  and  repeated 
to  the  other  circuits.  In  the  same  manner  an  alarm  coming  in  over  any  one  of  the 
-other  circuits  is  transmitted  over  all  the  remaining  circuits. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  wheel  w' makes  its  revolution  in  much  less  time  than 
one  second,  but,  by  a  very  simple  escapement  device  attached  to  extension  e,  not  seen 
in  the  figure,  the  wheel  is  arrested  at  the  end  of  its  revolution,  until  the  magnet  m  is 
again  attracted.  (A  practically  similar  escapement  device  will  be  seen  illustrated  in 
connection  with  the  receiver  of  the  Essick  page  and  line  printer,  //,  Fig.  323). 

The  "  tower  *'  circuit  is  seen  to  the  right  of  the  figure.  The  paper  tape  after  being 
punched  passes  in  a  suitable  guide  to  a  paper  winder  pr.  The  tape  between  the  reel  r 
and  PR  is  held  taut  by  means  of  a  weight  w,  the  handle  of  which,  on  which  is  fastened 
a  small  roller,  is  hung  over  the  paper  as  shown. 

As  already  stated,  the  paper  tape  is  punched  at  the  rate  of  one  hole  per  second. 
The  breaks  sent  over  the  tower  bell  circuit  are  transmitted  at  the  rate  of  one  in  two 
seconds.  Consequently,  the  reel  r  is  caused  to  feed  out  the  tape  at  twice  the  rate  at 
which  PR  takes  it  up;  .the  surplus  paper  is  carried  down  between  t  and  wx  until  the 
three  or  four  rounds  of  signals,  as  may  be,  have  been  sent  in,when  the  reel  PR  gradually 
brings  the  weight  up  to  its  former  level.  The  clock-work  of  the  tower  bell  circuit  at 
wx  is  held  in  check  by  a  catch,  on  the  lower  end  of  lever  ex,  which  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  a  pin  on  the  shaft  of  wx  when  the  paper  at  w  is  almost  at  a  level  with  the 
guides.  There  is  a  small  counter-weight  on  the  upj)er  end  of  lever  ex  at  v.  As  soon 
as  the  paper  is  started  at  t,  the  weight  za  begins  to  sink,  which  permits  the  counter- 
weight V,  attached  to  the  catch-lever  ex  to  fall,  withdrawing  the  lower  end  of  ex  from 
the  gearing.  This  comprises  the  self-starting  and  self-stopping  mechanism  of  the 
tower  circuit  mechanism,  wx. 

The  breaks  on  the  "  tower  "  circuit  are  made  in  a  very  simple  fashion.  The  cir- 
cuit is  led  to  a  contact  point  c^  and  to  a  fiat  contact  spriugyGr.  Normally,  these  con- 
tacts are  together,  being  held  thus  by  the  small,  round,  projection  r  on  the  under  side 
oi/sy  which  projection  rests  on  the  paper  tape.  When,  however,  a  hole  in  the  paper 
passes  under  r  it  drops  into  it,  thus  o[)ening  the  tower  circuit  at  c^.  It  is  then  easy 
to  see  that  there  will  be  as  many  "  breaks  "  of  the  tower  bell  circuit  as  there  may  have 
been  holes  punched  in  the  paper. 

In  this  system  devices  have  also  been  provided  to  prevent  interference  with  an 
alarm  which  may  have  been  started  on  any  one  of  the  circuits.  These  devices  consist 
of  mechanical  attachments  to  the  levei-s  of  the  relays  r*,  r^,  r^,  r-»^  controlled  by  a 
**  locking  "  relay  operated  by  an  additional  contact  on  those  relays,  but  as,  in  practice, 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  use  these  attachments  they  have  not  been  shown  in  the  fig- 
iire.  The  employment  of  the  non-Interfering  signal  boxes  referred  to, practically  pre- 
vents confusion  of  signals  on  any  of  the  circuits,  since,  while  an  alarm  is  in  progress 
■over  a  circuit,  (whether  emanating  from  a  box  on  that  circuit,  or  from  a  box  on  some 
other  circuit,via  the  repeater  in  the  central  office.)  the  signal  box  non-interfering  ap- 
paratus will  at  once  be  put  into  operation  uj>on  the  opening  of  the  outer  door. 
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FIG.  345.-  TOWER  BELL  AND  ELFCTRO  MECHANICAL  STRIKING  APPARATUS. 
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TOWER    BELL    ELECTRO    MECHANISM. 

The  tower  bell  striking  mechanism  and  electro-mechanical  starting  devices  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  345. 

In  the  normal  position  of  the  apparatus  the  hammer  h'  of  the  bell  is  as  shown  in 
figure.  A  bent  lever  cl,  forming  a  handle  for  the  hammer,  is  connected  by  the  rod 
B,  at  x^  with  the  rod  r'.  rJ  whose  trunnion  f'  is  pivoted  on  framework  not  shown  in 
figure,  carries  at  its  other  end  two  pawls,  or  dogs,  //  rt^  which  are  hinged  to  it  at  hyA', 
These  dogs  are  held  against,  or  near,  the  teeth  of  a  ratchet  wheel  w,  by  a  peculiarly 
<;urved  support  G,  on  which  the  pins//',  projecting  from  the  side  of  the  dogs,  rest. 
The  object  of  this  peculiar  support  will  be  noticed  presently.  The  dogs  are  so  ar- 
ranged that  only  one  of  them  at  a  time  engages  with  a  tooth  of  the  i-atchet  wheel. 
The  ratchet  wheel  w  is  given  a  strong  tendency  to  rotate  by  ponderous  weights  F, 
{which  weigh  from  one  ton  to  one  Ion  and  a  half),  but  it  is,  normally,  prevented 
from  turning  by  the  engagement  of  dog  ^with  one  of  its  teeth,  as  in  figuie.  A 
pressure  is,  of  couree,  constantly  exerted  on  the  rod  r',  giving  it  a  downward  ten- 
dency, but  it  is  prevented  from  yielding  to  the  pressure  by  the  pin  m  on  its  side 
which  rests  on  the  pawl  n  pivoted  on  the  side  of  bent  lever  oq.  The  movement  of 
the  pawl  n  is  limited  by  a  pin  ^,  on  the  side  of  Q,  in  slot  q';  «  is  normally  held  in  its 
present  position  by  the  flat  spring  «C  The  bent  lever  OQ,  which  is  pivoted  as 
indicated  at  k,  is  provided  with  a  strong  spring  s',  which  would  pull  the  vertical  arm 
<?  into  a  position  to  the  right,  where  the  pawl  n  could  slip  from  under  the  pin  m  of 
rod  r',  but  that  it,  oq,  is  held  in  check  by  a  hook  h  on  the  lower  end  (»f  a  pawl  r. 
r  is  loosely  mounted  on  a  shaft  s.  Thus  as  long  as  the  hook  a  is  held  under  the 
left  end  of  arm  o  of  lever  oq,   the  ratchet  wheel   w  will  not  move. 

On  the  same  shaft  8  with  the  pawl  r  is  a  bent  lever  l.sr  one  of  whose  arms 
L  rests  on  a  short  extension  ex  from  the  top  of  the  armature  lever  al  of  the  relay 
M,  which  is  in  the  tower  bell  circuit.  The  arm  sr  carries  at  its  upper  end,  a  weight  a 
which  gives  the  arm  l  of  the  lever  a  constant  downward  tendency.  The  extension  ex, 
looked  at  from  the  top,  is  of  a  U  shape.  There  is  also  an  extension  v  from  the  lower 
iirm  of  lever  l  sb.  These  extensions  are  so  arranged  that,  normally,  the  extension  v 
rests  on  the  outside  leg  of  ex  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  armature  lever  is  re- 
leased and  is  withdrawn  from  its  magnet  the  extension  v  of  l  slips  off  ex  and  thus 
L  has  an  unobstnicted  path  in  which  to  fall. 

On  the  shaft  s,  also,  is  another  lever  v'.  Both  l  and  v'  are  rigidly  mounted  on  shaft 
5,  so  that  when  lever  l  falls  it  turns  with  it  that  shaft  which,  in  consequence,  throws  the 
lower  end  of  v'  to  the  left.  Assuming  the  tower  bell  circuit  to  have  been  broken,  thus 
allowing  the  armature  of  m  to  fall  back,  the  extension  v  of  arm  l  is  released  and  it  falls. 
At  the  same  time  the  arm  v'  is  thrown  to  the  left  which  brings  it  sharply  against  a 
pin,  HP,  on  the  side  of  the  pawl  r.  This  knocks  the  hook  ii  from  under  the  end  of  o, 
which  latter  then,  in  re8|X)nse  to  its  spring  s',  falls.  This  act  removes  the  pawl  n 
from  the  pin  w,  freeing  the  rod  r'.  At  once  the  weight  p  acts  on  the  dog  //,  causing 
the  rod  b'  to  move  downwards,  which  act  causes  the  withdrawal  of  the  hammer  h' 
from  the  bell.  The  motion  of  the  ratchet  wheel  which  accompanies  that  act  brings 
^'  into  sudden   contact  with   the   next  tooth  t  and  this  shakes  the   upper  dog    d 
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from  the  tooth  with  which  it  was  engaged.  The  result  is  that  the  pressure  of  the 
weight  is  now  put  upon  the  dog  d' ;  the  rod  r'  is  caused  to  reverse  its  previous  mo 
tion;  the  hammer  h' is  thrown  violently  against  the  bell,  and  the  pawl  d  again  en- 
gages with  a  tooth,  as  in  the  firet  place.  At  the  same  time,  and  while  r'  is  thus  caused 
to  rise,  its  pin  m  pushes  back  the  pawl  n  until  it  gets  abo\e  it,  when  the  flat  spring 
n'  pushes  n  again  under  pin  m.  At  the  same  time  also,  the  rod  r',  in  rising,  throwa 
the  arm  o  of  oq  up,  so  that  its  spur  g,  coming  in  contact  with  the  pin  w,  on  v',  raises 
that  arm,  and,  in  consequence,  the  arm  l,  so  that  the  extension  v  slides  above  ex,  (the 
latter  yielding  slightly),  and  then  settles  down  upon  it,  the  magnet  in  the  meantime 
having  been  attracted.  The  arm  o  of  oq having  been  raised  above  the  hook  u  on 
pawl  r  is  caught  and  held  as  before. 

At  the  next  and  subsequent  openings  of  the  circuit  the  foregoing  actions  are  re- 
peated. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  dog  d  is  moved  to  the  right,  in  the  figure,  the  pin  /'  gets. 
above  a  hollow  in  the  curve  of  g,  while  the  simultaneous  forward  motion  of  if 
brings  it  on  a  ridge  of  the  curve.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  //  is  given  room  in  whicli 
to  fall  clear  of  its  tooth,  while,  in  the  second,  d'  is  raised  up  into  the  path  of  its  next  tooth. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  the  whole  process  of  raising  the  hammer  and 
striking  the  bell  is  comparatively  rapid,  since  it  must  be  accomplished  in  less  than 
two  or  two  and  one  half  seconds,  which  is  the  rate  at  which  the  signals  are  trans  - 
mitted  over  the  tower  bell  circuits.  ^ 

In  some  cities,  for  example,  Newark,  N.  J.,  the  tower  bell  magnets  are  placed  in 
the  signal  box  circuits,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  break- wheels  in  the  boxes  is  some- 
what reduced  in  speed. 


The  Gamewell  Auxiliary  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (6>/f  Gamewell  fire-alarm  telegraphy)  that  the  ob- 
ject of  an  auxiliary  fire  alarm  system  is  to  increase  the  utility  of  the  main  fire  alarm 
telegi-aph  by  increasing  the  number  of  places]from  which  alarms  maybe  transmitted, etc. 

The  chief  features  of  the  Gamewell  auxiliary  system  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  346 ; 
namely,  the  auxiliary  box  and  the  auxiliary  mechanism  in  the  street  box.  It  is  wA\ 
known  to  those  concerned  that,  as  a  rule,  municipal  fire  departments  strcnuously  ob- 
ject to  the  introduction  of  any  apparatus  into  the  street  signal  boxes,  or  elsewhere,  that 
may  tend  in  any  way  to  complicate  or  hamper  the  operation  of  the  existing  systems. 
To  meet  this  objection  the  Gamewell  auxiliary  system  has  been  designed.  It  avoids  any 
electrical  connection  whatever  between  the  auxiliary  alarm  circuit  and  that  of  the  reg- 
ular circuits  of  the  fire  department.  This  being  the  case  a  special  battery  is  obviously 
necessary  in  the  auxiliary  circuit. 

In  the  figure,  A  B  is  an  auxiliary  box,  located  at  any  desired  point  of  the  auxiliary 
circuit.  This  box  serves  the  double  purpose  of  causing  the  operation  of  the  street  fire 
alarm  box,  and  of  giving  an  "answer  back  "  signal,  signifying  that  the  alarm  has  l>eeii 
started  over  the  regidar  or  main  alarm  circuit.     B  and  d  are  tlie  batteries  used  in  eon- 
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nection  with  the  auxiliary  circuit.  The  smaller  battery  ^  is  used  only  for  testing  pur- 
poses, as  will  be  explamed. 

SB  shows  a  portion  of  the  street  fire  alarm  box.  bw  is  the  usual  break- wheel.  A>t 
is  the  auxiliary  magnet  placed  within  SB.  When  this  magnet's  armature  al  is  at- 
tracted the  rod  r  is  raised,  lifting  the  lever  l,  and  thus  starting  the  clock-work  which 
operates  the  break-wheel  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  auxiliary  box  AB  is  provided  with  an  accessible  hook  h  attached  to  a  lever  l'. 
Three  strips  of  metal  1,2,  3,  insulated  from  each  other  and  from  the  box  are  placed 
as  shown.     Normally  lever  l'  rests  on  strip  i.     In  this  position  of  lever  l',  the  auxiliary 

FIG.   346. 
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GAMEWELL  AUXILIARY   FIRE  ALARM   CIRCUITS. — THEORY. 


circuit  is  completed  through  the  small  battery  b^  The  current  from  this  battery  is^ 
however,  too  weak  to  operate  the  auxiliary  magnet  am  in  the  street  box.  When 
the  lever  \!  in  the  auxiliary  box  is  pulled  down,  as  in  case  of  fire,  the  moment  it  touchea 
strip  2,  the  large  battery  b  is  brought  into  the  auxiliary  circuit.  The  strength  of  the 
current  thereby  added  to  that  circuit  operates  the  auxiliary  magnet  am,  in  the  street 
box,  and,  in  consequence,  the  clock-work  of  that  box  is  set  in  motion,  precisely  as  if 
it  had  been  started  by  a  pull  on  its  own  lever. 

When  the  lever  \!  at  AB  is  still  further  pulled  down,  it  makes  contact  with  strip 
3.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  diverts  the  current  of  battery  b  through  the  "  buzzer  "  z,  there- 
by attracting  its  armature  a,  and,  for  the  moment,  holding  it  there.  Within  one  or 
two  seconds,  however,  an  aiTangement  provided  in  the  street  box,  in  connection  with 
this  auxiliary  system,  consisting  of  the  projection/  attached  to  the  break-wheel  nw^ 
engages  with  the  small  lever  /,  moving  the  latter  away  from  the  contact  point  .r,  and 
thus  opening  the  auxiliary  circuit  at  that  point.  The  small  lever  /  is  held  against 
a:,  normally,  by  the  counter  poise  shown. 

It  being  assumed  that  the  one  giving  the  alarm  from  the  auxiliary  box  has  been 
instructed  to  hold  down  the  lever  l'  on  contact  3  for  a  few  seconds,,  the  result  is  that 
the  opening  of  the  auxiliary  circuit  at  the  street  box  permits  the  anna  tare  of  the  buz- 
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aer  to  spring  back  against  a  contact  point  x\  thus  momentarily  completing  a  circuit 
through  the  buzzer,  battery  b,  strip  3,  lever  l'  and  armature  a;  whereupon  the  usual 
action  of  a  buzzer  ensues,  thus  announcing  that  the  street  box  has  been  started ;  for,  as 
^e  have  seen,  the  "  buzzer'*  z  only  acts  as  a  buzzer,  when  the  auxiliary  circuit  baa 
been  broken  by  the  break-wheel  in  the  street  box  in  the  act  of  turning  to  transmit  its 
number  over  the  main  fire  alarm  circuit.  This  buzzer  acts  somewhat  differently  from 
the  ordinary,  in  that,  normally,  it  rests  away  from  its  back  contact  and  depends  for  its 
start  upon  the  rebound  of  its  armature  lever  from  the  magnet,  when  the  auxiliary  circuit 
is  broken. 


FIG.  347. 


GAMBWELL  AUXILIARY   PIKE  ALARM.— CONNECTIONS. 


The  auxiliary  circuit  is  not  only  broken  at  the  lever  /  in  SB  by  the  projection  from 
the  break- wheel  bw,  but  the  lever  is  also  thrown,by  that  projection,to  a  point  where 
it  remiains  until  reset  by  some  one  duly  authorized  to  open  the  street  box.  This,  m 
addition  to  facilitating  the  transmission  of  the  "answer  back'*  signal,  insures  that 
when  an  alarm  has  been  started  from  that  circuit  no  other  alarm  shall  be  sent  in  until 
the  lever  /  has  been  reset. 

In  many  of  the  buildings,  such  as  factories,  warehouses,  etc.,  equipped  with  aux- 
iliary fire  alarm  apparatus,  it  is  desirable  that  the  officials  of  the  building  should  be  ap- 
prized, simultaneously  with  the  giving  of  an  alarm  to  the  street  box.  As,  also,  in 
«ome  buildings  auxiliary  boxes  are  placed  on  every  floor  and  in  every  room,  to  the 
number  of  one  hundred  and  more, it  is  evident  that  means  must  be  provided  at  some 
suitable  point  in  the  building  for  testing,  etc. 

In  Fig.  347  apparatus  and  connections  to  effect  the  foregoing  results  are  shown. 

This  apparatus  is  generally  located  in  the  manager's  or  superintendent's  office  in 
the  building. 
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B  and  b  are  the  batteries  shown  in  Fig.  346.  CR  is  termed  the  **  cross  "  relay; 
TR  the  "  trip "  relay;  fb  the  **  fire  '*  bell;  db  the  "disturbance"  bell;  Rh  is  a  rheostat 
of  about  500  ohms  resistance;  g  is  a  common  galvanometer,  or  indicator;  ab  and  ab' 
are  auxiliary  boxes  in  any  desired  part  of  the  building,  ab  is  shown  with  cover  off 
and,  enlarged,  the  better  to  show  the  connections.  The  "  trip "  relay  tr  is 
equipped  with  a  hook  lever ;  insulated  at  the  hook  h, 

Kormally,the  auxiliary  circuit  is  closed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  346  and  in  Fig.  347. 
As  has  been  said. the  current  from  small  battery  b  is  insufficient  to  operate  the  aux- 
iliary magnet  am  in  sb.  The  adjustment  of  the  retractile  spring  s  of  tr  is  such  that 
its  armature  is  just  attracted  to  the  hook  h  and  held  against  it,  as  in  the  figure,  by 
battery  b.  The  circuit  in  which  CR  is  placed  is  normally  open  at  switch  s.  The  local 
-circuits  of  the  alarm  bells   fb  and  db  are  also  normally  open. 

When  any  one  of  the  auxiliary  boxes  is  pulled,  the  first  effect,  as  explained,  is 
to  bring  into  the  circuit  the  large  battery  b.  This  not  only  operates  the  auxiliary 
magnet  in  the  street  box,  but  also  the  relays  cr  and  tr  in  the  building;  the  increased 
current  strength  being  sufficient  to  attract  the  lever  of  TB,past  the  insulated  hook  A, 
which  hook  at  once  •*  locks  "  that  lever.  The  effect  of  the  attraction  of  those  relays 
is  that  the  local  circuits  of  fb  and  db  are  closed,  and  both  of  those  bells  are  caused 
to  ring. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  auxiliary  circuit  is  broken  at  the  street  box  within  a  second 
or  two  after  the  auxiliary  box  has  been  pulled.  The  consequence  is  that  the  relays 
TB  and  OR  are  at  once  demagnetized  and  the  disturbance  bell  db,  controlled  by  the 
lever  of  or,  stops  ringing.  The  trip  relay,  however,  is  still  held  towards  its  armature 
by  the  hook  A,  and  the  fire  bell  continues  to  ring  until  the  hook  h  is  removed  by  the 
•depression  of  a  suitable  knob,  not  shown  in  figure,  when  the  spring  s  retracts  the  ar- 
mature lever  and  (as  the  auxiliary  circuit  is  now  open  at  sb),  holds  it  against  itfi  back 
contact  point  c.  Hence  the  disturbance  bell  circuitis  again  closedby  a  new  route,  and  this 
\)e\\  continues  to  ring  until  the  auxiliary  lever  /  in  the  street  box  is  reset,  which  act^ 
"by  closing  the  circuit,  again  brings  the  small  battery  b  into  service  and  thus,  again, 
the  armature  lever  of  tr  is  attracted,  up  to  the  hook  h. 

no,  348.  ^®  ^^^  galvanometer  g  is  always  in  the  auxiliary  circuit  its 

needle  assumes  a  uniform  deflection  due  to  the  small  battery.  Thus 
a  glance  at  that  instrument  indicates  the  general  condition  of  the 
circuit.  Should  the  auxiliary  circuit  open  by  an  accidental  break, 
or  otherwise,  the  trip  relay  falls  back,  operating  the  disturbance 
bell.  Should  the  wires  ol  and  cl  in  the  building  become  crossed 
the  relay  cR  is  at  once  attracted  and  again  the  disturbance  bell 
is  rung.  The  normally  open  wire  ol  and  battery  b  may  be 
tested  by  turning  the  switch  s,  at  which  time  the  presence  of  the 
resistance  Rh,by  temporarily  reducing  the  current  strength,  pre- 
vents any  effect  being  felt  in  the  relays  cr,  tr,  or  the  magnet  am, 
AUXILIARY  FiRB  ALARM  by  uuduc  iucrcasc  of  current  during  such  tests. 

®^^*  An  auxiliary  fire  alarm  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  348,  as  it  appears 

in  practice.  Very  frequently  a  small  pane  of  glass  is  inserted  in  the  frame  to  pre- 
vent meddling  with  the  hook.  When  an  alarm  is  to  be  transmitted  the  glass  is  broken 
to    give  access  to  the  hook. 
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Automatic  Fire  Alarm  Telegraphy. 

In  manj  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States  an  auxiliary  to  the  regular  fire 
alarm  system  is  to  be  found  in  the  use  of  automatic  fire  alarm  telegraph  apparatus,  which 
on  the  occurrence  of  fire  in  a  building  transmits  a  signal  to  a  central  office, 
the  attendants  at  which  either  immediately  send  their  own  firemen  to  the  building 
from  whence  the  alarm  emanates,  or  make  a  call  upon  the  regular  fire  department. 

The  means  most  frequently  employed  for  thus  automatically  transmitting  fire 
alarms  is  some  form  of  thermostat  which  is  so  constructed  that  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture its  expansion  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  an  electric  circuit,  which  act  sets  in 
motion  apparatus  that  transmits  to  the  central  office  a  specified  "  number  "  of  the 
building,  as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  the  number  of  the  floor  of  the  building  on  which 
the  fire  has  originated.  This  system  is  also  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  Amer- 
can  district  messenger  telegraph,  the  chief  difference  being  that,  in  the  latter  ser- 
vice, the  subscriber  operates  the  signaling  box  manually,  while,  in  the  case  of  auto- 
matic fire  alarm  systems,  the  increased  temperature  due  to  fire  causes  sending  in  of  the 
alarm. 

One  such  system,  due  to  George  F.  Bulen  is  illustrated,  diagramatically,  in  Fig.  349, 

The  instruments  used  in  this  service,  at  the  central  office,  A,  are  a  call  bell, 
inking  register,  and  electro-magnet  mm,  whose  function  will  be  noted  later ;  a  small 
battery  b  and  the  main  battery  sb  ;  and,  at  the  building  to  be  protected,  BP,  a  trans- 
mitter, comprising  a  multiple  break-wheel  x;  a  cylinder  c,  partly  insulated,  and 
carry ing raised  metal  segments  v,v,v,  on  which  the  contact  strips  s,  s,^  s,^  6,'  s*,  s*, 
normally  rest,  and  the  various  electro-magnets  m^,  m*,  m®,  and  other  contacts  and 
apparatus  to  be  specifically  described  shortly. 

A  metallic  circuit  l,l,  extends  from  the  central  office  A,to  the  protected  building 
BP ;  the  same  circuit  is  extended  to  every  floor  in  the  building,  or  to  as  many  floors  as 
may  be  desired;  in  this  case  being  looped  into  the  first  and  second  floors  as  shown.  This 
circuit  is  also  brought  to  the  break-wheel  x  at  the  periphery  w,  but,  when  that  wheel 
is  at  rest,  the  circuit  is  merely  continued  through  the  metal  of  the  periphery.  This 
circuit  L  is  grounded  at  the  central  office  as  indicated,  but,  ordinarily,  it  is  not  ground- 
ed in  the  protected  building.  In  addition  to  the  line  circuit,  a  local  circuit  /,/i8  looped 
through ^very  floor  in  the  building.  The  local  circuit,  before  passing  to  the  respective 
floors,  is  first  passed  through  metal  strips  s^,8^,s,'^s*.  The  same  circuit  also  passes 
through  the  strips  S]^  and  Sg  and  small  local  battery  b',  thence  through  the  magnet 
Mj  and  through  the  armature  lever  and  back  stop  of  magnet  Mg.  Normally  this  cir- 
cuit is  closed  and,  consequently,  the  armature  of  M3  is  on  its  front  stroke.  When 
thus  attracted  the  armature  of  M3  holds  a  projection  from  a  normally,  rapidly  re- 
volving break-wheel  bw,  having  notches  corresponding  to  the  designated  num- 
ber of  the  building.  A  wire  ^v  from  the  main  line  at  o  leads  to  the  contact  spring  of 
break-wheel,  and  the  frame  of  the  latter  is  connected  with  the  earth.  This 
ground  circuit  is  open  except  when  the  break-wheel  is  revolved.  The  local  circuit  / 
is  tapped  at  o'  by  a  wire  w',  which,  after  passing  through  the  magnets  m^m^,  and 
battery  b^  is  connected  to  the  earth.  Ordinarily  this  has  no  effect  on  the  local  circuit  /. 
The  cylinder  o  is  given  a  tendency  to  a  partial  rotation  by  a  retractile  spring,  2A, 
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shown,  but  it  is  prevented  from  making  this  movement  as  long  as  the  projection  z,  at- 
tached rigidly  to  c,  rests  on  the  top  of  the  lever  y'  of  the  armature  of  magnet  m^ 
When  the  armature  of  m^  is  attracted,the  projection  z  is  released  and  the  cylinder  c 
performs  its  alloted  motion.  Tliis  movement  of  c  removes  the  raised  contact  pieces 
v.VjV,  on  the  cylinder  aud^permits  the  flat  spring  contacts  s,s',  etc.,  to  fall  on  contact 
points  p  and  p'.  These  contact  points  are  connected  to  the  flat  spring  contacts  d^ 
and  D^,  which  latter  rest  near,  but  do  not  touch,certain  of  the  peripheries  of  the  "  mul- 
tiple'*  break-wheel  x;  this  break-wheel  having  a  number  of  separate  wheels,  as 
liereafter  described.  The  shaft  of  these  wheels,  when  free  to  rotate,  is  actuated  by 
clockwork  cw.  The  wheels  w^w^  of  x  are  connected  metallically  with  the  shaft  jt' 
of  that  wheel,  which  shaft  in  turn  is  connected  to  the  earth  by  way  of  the  flat  spring 
contact  F.  w^w^  carry,  on  their  peripheries,  a  number  of  projections  corresponding  to 
the  floor  with  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  they  are  respectively  connected.  Wheel 
w  has  a  wider  periphery  than  w^,w-.  It  is  furnished  with  breaks,  or  indentations, 
corresponding  to  the  "number''  of  the  building  These  breaks  on  w*  are  at  a  different 
point  of  its  periphery  than  are  the  notches  on  w^,w2  or  w^.  The  wheel  w*  is  a 
smaller  wheel,side  by  side  with  w.  w  and  w^  are  metallically  connected, but  are  insulated 
FIG.  349  a.  from  the  common  shaft  x'  of  the  multiple  break- wheel,  w*  has  one 
portion  of  its  periphery  raised,  as  shown  (Fig.  349  a)  so  that  at  a 
part  of  its  revolution  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  flat  spring  contact 
j^  R,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  earth.  The  result  is  that,  (when 
wheel  X  is  rotated),  during  the  tinie  that  the  contact  r  i*est8  on  the 
raised  portion  of  w*,  the  line  l  is  placed  to  earth,  excepting 
when  the  flat  contact  springs  r'  r^  are  disconnected  from  the 
periphery  of  w  by  the  presence  of  the  notches  (seen  in  Fig.  349  a) 
which  equal  the  "  number  "  of  the  building.  This  suflices  to  send 
in  to  the  centr  il  office,  the  regular  number  of  the  building.  The  raised  portion  of  w* 
is  sufficiently  prolonged  to  permit  the  transmission  of  the  building  "  number  '*  at  such 
times.  When  the  raised  portion  of  w*  passes  r  the  line  circuit  is  disconnected  from 
the  earth  at  that  point  during  the  rest  of  the  revolution  of  x. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  main  line  l  and  the  local  circuit  /  are,  at  several  points 
on  each  floor,  separated  from  each  other  only  by  thermostats  t,t,t.  When,  therefore, 
the  temperature  in  any  of  the  floors  exceeds  the  "  safe'*  temperature  of  the  thermostat, 
ihe  space  by  which  the  two  circuits  are  separated  is  closed,  and  thus  they  are  elec- 
trically thrown  together;  it  is  then  the  function  of  the  transmitting  apparatus  to 
communicate  to  the  central  office,  not  only  the  building  number,  but  the  floor  in  the 
building  on  which  this  has  occurred;  and  this -it  does  in  the  following  manner: 

Suppose  that  this  connection  takes  place  at  t'  on  the  second  floor.  The  result  is 
that  the  cuiTcnt  from  the  main  battery  sb  at  central  station  A  passes  from  the  line 
wire  L  to  the  local  circuit  wire  /,  and  through  the  flat  contact  strips  s*  and  s^  to  mag- 
nets m^,m2,m^  and  earth.  This  current  has  the  effect  of  attracting  the  armatures  of 
the  magnets  M^jM^jbut  the  most  important  work  is  performed  by  M^,  which  withdraws 
the  catch  y'  from  arm  z.  This  pennits  the  spring  to  draw  down  the  arm  z,  thus  partly 
turning  the  cylinder  c.  This  movement  of  c  releases  the  catch  y  attached  to  the 
fly-wheel  of  the  multiple  break-wheel  x,  which  latter  st^i-ts  to   rotate   (in  response  to 
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the  clock-work  spring  with  which  its  shaft  x'  is  geared),  in  the  direction  indicated  by 
the  arrow,  Fig.  349^1.  The  same  action  of  the  cylinder  c  which  released  the  catch  y, 
holding  the  break-wheel  x,  permitted  the  flat  contact  springs  s*,s^,s^,s^  connected  with 
the  floor  local  circuit  /,/,  to  drop  down  on  the  contact  points  p,p,  connected  by  wires 
with  the  flat  contact  springs  resting  near  the  break-wheel  x.  This  now  puts  the  flat 
contact  spring  d^  in  contact  with  the  line  wire  l,  via  the  local  wire  at  contact  t'  on 
the  second  floor.    Contacts  8,8^,  also  drop  on  suitable  stops. 

Assuming  now  that  the  break- wheel  x  has  started  to  rotate.  Presently  the  contact 
B  touches  the  raised  portion  of  W4.  This  completes  a  main  line  *  Aground"  circuit  via  the 
periphery  w  and  contacts  B^R^;  the  next  moment  the  contacts  b^r^  come  opposite  a 
notch  in  the  periphery,  "opening"  the  line  l  again,  and  this  is  repeated,  say  4  times, 
assuming  that  to  be  the  "  number '*  assigned  to  the  building.  This  indicates,  both 
on  the  bell  and  register  at  the  central  office  that  an  alarm  is  in  from  building  4.  Hav- 
ing sent  in  this  signal  the  main  line  is  momentarily  open,  but,  as  the  break-wheel  x 
rotates  still  further,  the  raised  points  on  the  periphery  of  Wg  meet  flat  spring  contact 
D^  and  close  the  "ground"  circuit  twice  in  succession,  via  the  thermostat  at  t',  thus  indi- 
cating to  the  central  ofiice  that  the  alarm  has  originated  on  the  second  floor  of  building 
4.  The  actuating  clock-spring  of  break- wheel  x  is  wound  sufficiently  to  cause  that 
wheel  to  perform  a  number  of  revolutions  ;  consequently,  the  building  number  and 
floor  number  are  sent  in,  over  and  over,  until  the  spring  inins  down. 

If  it  should  be  desired  to  protect  more  than  two  floors  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
the  necessary  segments  and  flat  springs  on  cylinder  c,  and  peripheries  on  the  multiple 
break-wheel  x,  to  meet  the  requirements. 

In  order  to  insure  the  proper  working  of  the  line  and  local  circuits  at  all  times, 
and  to  prevent  false  alarms  of  fire,  it  is  necessary,  when  either  of  those  circuits  "  open  *' 
or  "ground  *'  from  any  cause,  other  than  the  operation  of  the  thermostat,  that  a  dis- 
tinguishing sign,  or  signal,  should  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  electro-magnet  mm  and  the  small  battery  b,  at  A,  and 
that  of  the  electro-magnets  M^  and  M 2,  and  the  small  break-wheel  bw,  at  the  pro- 
tected building,  to  "  announce  **  such  opens,  or  breaks,  which  they  do  as  follows: 

As  already  said,  the  local  circuit  /  in  BP  is  normally  closed;  hence  m^  is  mag- 
netized and  its  armature  is  attracted.  Assuming  the  circuit  /  to  be,  in  some  way, 
broken,  the  armature  of  m^  falls  back,  thus  releasing  the  "  fan  "  of  the  small  break- 
wheel  BW,  which  rotates  rapidly,  grounding  the  main  line  repeatedly,  and  "  sending  *' 
the  number  of  the  building  over  the  main  line.  This  indicates  to  the  central  office 
that  there  is  a  defect  in  that  building  in  the  local  circuit. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  local  circuit  /  should  become  grounded  at  any  point,  a 
short-circuit  is  formed  from  that  ground,  through  m^m^,  short  wire  w'  and  the  small 
battery  b^  to  the  ground.  This  battery  is  not  strong  enough  to  attract  the  armature 
of  M^,  but  does  attract  that  of  m?  This  opens  the  local  circuit  /  at  the  back  stop  of  ^ 
of  M^,  also  with  the  result  of  releasing  the  fly  which  holds  the  clock-work  of  the 
small  break-wheel,  and  again  the  building  number  is  transmitted  to  the  central  office. 

If  the  line  wire  l  should  open,  the  effect  is  to  demagnetize  the  electro-magnet, 
or  relay,  mai,  at  A,  that  instrument  being  in  a  metallic  circuit.  Or,  if  either  of  the 
line  wires  forming  the  metallic  circuit  should  ground,  it  will  be  announced  by  a  clos- 
ing of  the  bell  magnet  and  register  in  the  central  office. 
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In  practice  the  building  numbers  are  recorded  by  an  ink  register,  as  dashes,  the 
floor  numbers,  as  dots.     Thus  a  signal  from  building  4,  floor   2,   would   be  recorded 

on  the  paper  as •  •    This  is  due  to  a  greater  length  of  contact  on  wheel  w. 

Self-starting  and  self-stopping  registers  ai-e  used  in  this  seiTice. 
Reverting  to  Fig.  349,  when  an  inspector  in  making  his  tour  of  the  circuit  de- 
sires  to  announce  his  presence  at  a  certain  building  he  simply  pushes  in  the  plunger  k. 
This,  it  will  be  seen,  first  closes  the  dotted  line  circuit  at  cp  and  then  removes  the  ar- 
mature lever  y',  of  m'  from  the  path  of  the  catch  z. which  allows  the  cylinder  to  turn; 
this,  in  turn,  releasing  the  break-wheel  x,  which  also  turns.  The  first  action  of  the 
break-wheel  is  to  send  in  the  building  number,  as  before,  and  afterwards  to  make 
contact  with  flat  strip  d'  which  then  causes  a  series  of  2  makes  and  breaks  of  the 
main  line  circuit,  which  is  evidence  that  the  signal  has  been  sent  by  the  inspector. 
The  form  of  thermostat,  t.  Fig.  349  ^,  used  in  this  system,con8i8ts  of  a  bi-metallic 

spring  which  is  bent  normally  into  the  shape  of  a 
'         *  crescent,  one  end  being  securely  fastened  to  a 

standard,  while,  opposite  its  free  end,  a  platinum 
point  P  is  adjusted.  The  spring  is  made  of 
steel  and  copper.  The  more  expansive  of  the 
two  metals  under  heat,  namely  copper,  is  on  the 
outside  of  the  spring.  When  the  spring  is  sub- 
jected to  heat  it  tends  to  eoil  into  a  smaller  cres- 
cent. The  coiling  is  soon  retarded  by  the  plati- 
num point,  which  completes  the  circuit  between 
tlie  local  and  main  line  circuits,  as  previously 
stated.  The  coil  is  normally  adjusted  for  a  temperature  of  about  130  F. 
In  some  systems,  easily  fusible  alloys  are  employed  as  thermostats. 
In  some  systems  al80,two  thermostats  are  used,  conjointly,  in  a  circuit,  or  in  two 
circuits ;  one  being  arranged  to  originate  an  alarm  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other; 
this  to  prevent  false  alaims  that  may  be  due  to  accidental  contacts  between  the  ter- 
minals of  a  thermostat. 

Other  forms  of  thermostats  consist  of  a  flat  box  containing  substances  which  ex- 
pand readily  under  increased  temperature  and  thus  "  bulge  "  out  the  sides  of  the  box, 
which  action  is  caused  to  close  or  open  a  circuit. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

POLICE  SIGNAL  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEMS. 

It  has  been  said, perhaps  truthfully,  that,  in  no  other  department  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment,  has  there  been  so  little  progress,  as  in  the  police  department;  "for  the  old  sys- 
tem, coming  down  from  the  time  when  watchmen  patrolled  the  streets  with  lantern, 
bill-hook  and  rattle,  has  been  substantially  followed."  The  policeman,  after  leaving 
headquarters  with  the  platoon,  to  go  upon  his  beat,  has  been  free  to  exercise  his  own 
will,  virtually  unseen,  and  often  out  of  reach.  And,  while  this  state  of  affairs  may 
have  been  satisfactory,  in  some  respects,  to  the  policeman,  it  also  had  its  drawbacks  in 
that  it  frequently  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  any  quickly  gathered  mob,  without  ready 
means  of  obtaining  assistance.  In  cases  of  accident  also,  the  means  at  hand  for  speedy 
assistance   from  the  police  were  lacking. 

The  fact  that,  as  in  the  Fire  department  service,  electricity  could  be  successfully 
utilized  as  an  ally  in  the  police  service  has,  of  course,  long  been  recognized  by  the 
proper  authorities  of  many  municipalities,  but  until  within  the  past  few  years  no 
very    general  active  measures  >v^ere  adopted  to  avail  of  that  fact.    • 

At  the  present  time,however,  many  of  the  cities  of  this  country  have  introduced 
electric  signaling  systems  which  have,  admittedly,  much  increased  the  efficiency  of 
the  police  force. 

In  the  operation  of  these  systems, electric  signal  boxes,  connected  by  a  wire  with 
headquarters,  are  located  at  stated  points  along  the  routes  of  the  police.  In  some 
<;ases  the  boxes  are  simply  placed  against  an  available  wall,  or  in  a  niche  provided  in 
a  lamp  post.  In  others,  specially  constructed  houses,  or  booths,  somewhat  similar  to 
**  sentry  boxes,"  are  placed  on  the  curbs  or  the  comers  of  streets,  and  in  these  the 
signal  boxes  are  placed. 

Each  signal  box  is  provided  with  a  telephone  by  means  of  which  the  policeman 
can  communicate  with  headquarters,  and  in  some  systems  that  instrument  is  used 
nearly  exclusively,  the  policeman  as  he  arrives  at  the  signal  box  sending  in  a  signal 
which  intimates  to  the  attendant  at  headquarters  the  number  of  the  box  at  which 
he  has  arrived,  whereupon  the  attendant  communicates  with  the  policeman 
and  takes  his  name;  thus  getting  a  record  of  the  movements  of  the  policeman  at  each 
section  of  his  route. 

In  other  systems, when  the  policeman  merely  wishes  to  announce  his  arrival  at 
a  certain  jwint  he  opens  the  box  with  a  specially  constructed  key  which  sends  in  the 
number  of  the  box.  This  number  is  recorded  automatically  on  a  slip  of  paper  and 
the  time  of  receipt  of  the  signal  is  automatically  stamped  on  the  same  slip ;  thus 
showing  that  the  officer  has  been  at  that  part  of  his  route  at  a  given  time.  If  the 
policeman  desires  to  send  in  a  special  signal  of  any  kind,  as  for  an  auibulance  or 
wagon,  or  to  obtain  assistance  to  quell  a  disturbance,  etc.,  he  can  do  so  by  the  use  of 
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n,  special  arrangement  within  the  box.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  headquarters  wishes  to 
tiomuiuiuoate  with  the  officer,  the  apparatus  is  set  in  such  a  way  that*  an  intimitiou  to 
that  cffuct  will  be  given  to  the  policeman,  when  he  opens  the  signal  box,  whereupon 
he  brings  the  telephone  into  requisition;  or,  if  the  policeman  should  desire 
lu  confer  with  the  attendant  at  headquarters,  he  can,  by  a  pre-arranged  signal 
notify  tlitr  former,over  the  wire  to  that  effect.  All  of  this  service  is  performed  over 
cjiio  wii*ejin   manner  to  be  described. 

Ag^ain,  in  some  cities,  keys  for  the  signal  boxes  are  given  to  citizens,  watch 
mi3ii,  etc.»  who  are  empowered  to  send  in  signals  for  police  assistance  in  cases  of 
emt^rgeiK  y,  and  thus  the  police  force  is  practically  augmented  by  a  volunteer  service. 
In  order  that  the  use  of  the  keys  in  such  hands  should  not  be  abused,  the  keys  fur- 
nished to  citizens  are  numbered  and  the  "  citizen's  "  lock  of  the  box  is  so  constructed 
tliiLt  the  koy,  having  once  been  inserted  in  the  key-hole,  and  turn  3d  to  send  in  a  sig- 
nal, i^^urue  ft  be  withdrawn  until  a  policeman  arrives  and  releases  it.  In  this  way  the 
user  of  the  key  is  identified. 


The  Gamewell  Police  Signal  Telegraph  System. 

The  police  signal  system  of  this  company  affords  facilities  for  the  sending  of  an 
onlinary  patrol  signal  by  the  policeman  on  his  "  beat,"  or  special  signals  for  ambulance; 
ii«*ii£jtance*  etc.  Means  for  telegraphic  or  telephonic  communication  between  the  sig- 
naljor  patrol  box,  and  the  central  office,  or  police  headquarters,  and  vice  versa,  are  also 
supplied.  The  apparatus  and  electrical  connections  employed  to  effect  these  results 
are  shown  theoretically  in  Figs.  350,  351. 

In  I'ig.  35o,SB  is  the  signal  box.  CO  is  the  central  office.  The  arrangement 
by  whiuli  'onduty"  and  special  signals  are  transmitted  from  the  signal  box  is  a 
m<MUticalit>n  of  the  "Field  and  Firman"  electric  call  box.  In  SB,  bw  is  the  break- 
wUe(.lj  oiiirying  only  the  "  number "  of  the  box  on  its  periphery,  sw  is  a  wheel 
which  ts  only  actuated  when  a  special  signal  is  to  be  sent  in.  When  the  latter  wheel 
is  movud  around,  a  roller,  carried  by  a  lever  r,  rides  in  and  out  of  the  notches  n  iu 
tho  i^eriphury,  separating  the  contacts  c,c\  It  will  be  seen  that,  normally,  these  con- 
tact points  fyC*  are  short-circuited  by  wire  w  and  flat  spring  s'  which  rests  on  a  pin/ 
projecting  from  one  side  of  bw.  p  is  a  pointer, rigidly  attached  to  the  shaft  of  sw. 
When  the  pointer  is  opposite  the  numeral  i,  the  "on  duty  "call  only  is  sent  in. 
That  is,  I  lie  crank  lever  controlling  bw  is  merely  pulled  and  let  go.  This  allows  the 
break- whrel  to  make  one  revolution,  in  the  course  of  which  it  sends  in  the  box  "num- 
ber/' Tiiifl  number  arrives  at  the  central  office  and  operates  the  relay  b,  in  whose 
kx^iil  cirouit,  controlled  by  lever /',  is  a  register  rg.  This  register  is  provided  with 
ubLiuiciilly  prepared  paper  which  records  the  number  of  the  box  as  received.  If  the 
iiedlnl  i^ftice  should  desire  to  speak  to  the  policemen  sending  in  an  "  on  duty  "  sig- 
nal, the  double  contact  key  dk  is  depressed.  The  key  is  so  arranged  that  when  it  is 
thus  depressedjit  first  closes  a  circuit  around  the  relay   B  and  battery  b,   and  then 
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opens  the  main  circuit,  which  actuates  the  call  bell  in  the  signal  box.  The  act  of 
forming  a  new  circuit  around  the  relay  R  avoids  operating  the  register  uselessly 
while  the  policeman  is  being  signaled.  Upon  hearing  the  bell,  after  sending  in  an 
<*on  duty  '  signal,  the  telephone  is  used ;  or  the  strap  key  sk  may  be  operated  accord- 
ing to  a  pre-arranged  code. 

The  telephone  is  phown  in  outline  as  t'  in  CO  and  t  in  SB.  The  telephone  is  con- 
nected with  the  earth,  through  a  condenser  c,c',  to  avoid  grounding  the  main  circuit. 
At  central  office  the  telephonic  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  index  of  a  switch  sw, 
by  means  of  which  it  may  readily  be  placed  in  connection  with  any  of  the  main  cir- 
cuits or  with  the  stable  s,  Fig  352.  The  only  connection  shown  in  Fig.  350  is  with 
circuit  No.  i.  When  a  policeman,  or  a  citizen  furnished  with  a  key,  desires  to  send 
in  the  signal  for  an  ambulance  wagon,  fire,  riot,  or  any  other  special  call  provided  for 
among  the  number  of  special  calls,  he  moves  the  pointer  to  the  desired  number  and 
pulls  the  crank.  The  action  of  moving  the  pointer  to  the  left  brings  in  one  or  more  of 
the  cogs  on  the  under  side  of  sw,  into  the  path  of  the  cogs  on  the  under  side  of  bw, 
in  the  manner  described  in  the  explanation  of  the  operation  of  the  "Field  and  Firman" 
electric  call  box.  The  result  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  place  the  act  of  turning  the 
pointer  to  the  left,  although  it  opens  the  contacts  cc'  as  the  rod  r  rides  over  the 
teeth  «,«  of  sw,  does  not  break  the  main  circuit,  which  still  remains  closed  via  the 
short  wire  w  and  the  pin  /  on  bw.  When,  however,  the  wheel  bw  begins  to  make 
its  revolution,  the  flat  spring  s' slips  off  pin/,  opening  the  wire  w.  Presently  the 
cogs  G  on  BW  engage  with  the  cogs  a'  and  cause  sw  to  resume  its  noimal  positior ,  in 
doing  which  the  rod  r  retraces  its  motion  over  the  teeth  ««,  opening  the  contacts  cc' 
and,  this  time,  opening  the  main  line.  The  openings  of  the  circuit,  thus  produced,  are 
made  at  a  comparatively  low  rate  of  speed  and  appear  on  the  chemical  paper  in  the 
central  office  as  dashes.  These  are  soon  followed  by  the  signals  due  to  the  passage 
of  the  contact  h  over  the  notches  in  the  periphery  of  the  break-wheel,  which  repre- 
sent on  the  chemical  paper  the  "number*'  of  the  signal  box  from  which  the  call  em- 
anates. In  this  instance  51.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  these  police  signals  are 
transmitted  and  received  at  a  very  high  rate  of  speed  by  the  apparatus  employed — 
much  more  so  than  those  of  fire  alarm  signals,  which  is  explainable  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  police  system  no  heavy  gongs  are  operated,  as  is  the  case  in  fire  alarm 
systems.  An  electric  "  time  "  stamp,  placed  over  the  paper  tape  in  the  central  office, 
is  at  the  same  time, actuated,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  signal  has  been  received  is  re- 
corded. This  time  stamp,  it  may  be  noted,  records  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  simple 
*•  on  duty"  call8,as  well  as  special  calls. 

A  specimen  of  a  special  call,  with  the  time  stamp,  is  shown  in  Fig.  351,  in  which 
the  four  dashes  represent  the   special  call  and  the  shorter  dashes  the  box   number   51. 

When  a  simple  **  on  duty,"  call  is  sent  in,  it  is,  as  stated,  automatically  recorded 
on  the  chemical  paper,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  an  attendant  should  be  on  tl  e 
alert  to  receive  it  at  the  central  office, — nor,  unless  the  attendant  has  noticed  the  whirr 
of  the  register,  need  he  be  aware  of  the  arrival  of  such  a  signal.  It  is  different, 
however,  when  a  "  special  "  signal  is  sent  in,  as  when  the  offiQer,  for  any  reason, 
wishes  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those  in  the  central  office.  In  that  case  the  act  of 
moving  the  pointerlnSBbrings  an  insulated  block  momentarily  against  the  contact  spring 
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^j,  bringing  that  spring  into  contact  with  fs.  This  momentarily  grounds  the  main  circuit 
in  SB  at  e.  As,  however,  there  is,  at  present,  no  other  ground  on  the  circuit,  this  has  no 
-effect.    When  the  wheel  sw  opens  the  main  circuit,  as  fio.  351. 

just  described,  the  relay  b  is  opened.  [That  relay  carries 
two  levers  on  its  armature,  insulated  from  each  other. 
A  branch  circuit  be  from  the  main  circuit  r.t  x  passes  via 
the  lever  /of  R.]  In  returning  to  its  normal  position  tlie 
insulated  block  momentarily  presses  again,  cs  against  fs. 
The  moment  that  this  happens  a  circuit  from  the  gi-ound 
at  E,  to  the  ground  e'  in  the  central  office  is  formed,  through 
the  relay  r',  which  magnetizes  that  relay.  The  attraction 
of  the  armature  a  which  normally  holds  up  a  lever  a\  re- 
leases the  latter,  which  falls  on  the  contact/,  thereby  clos- 
ing a  local  circuit  through  a  bell  magnet  tb,  which  rings 
out  an  alarm  calling  attention  to  an  incoming  special  sig- 
nal, the  nature  of  which  is  then  seen  by  reference  to  the 
record.  In  falling  on  the  contact  /  the  lever  a'  separates 
f'^om  the  lever  a,  thus  removing  the  ground  from  the 
main  circuit  at  x.  The  central  office  attendant  resets  the 
lever  a\ 

When  a  special  signal  requiring  the  attendance  of  a 
wagon  at  a  certain  box,  has  been  received,  the  appar- 
el tus,  shown  as  connecting  the  central  office  with  the 
stable,  in  Fig.  352,  is  employed. 

The  galvanometer  g  in  the  central  office  CO,  is  always 
in  the  main  line  and  indicates,  by  the  deflection  of  its 
needle,  the  general  condition  of  the  circuit,  and  the 
strength  of  current.  The  galvanometer  tg,  by  the  turning 
of  the  switch  s,  will  indicate  the  side  of  the  circuit  on 
which  a  ground  may  have  occuned. 

In  Fig.  352  the  stable  electrical  outfit  is  shown  at  S. 
The  apparatus  at  the  central  office  consists  of  a  double  con- 
tact key  k;  a  call  bell  cb;  a  telephone  equipment  t,  c; 
batteries  b,  b',  and  a  "  multiple  '*  break  wheel  mw.  In  the 
stable,  the  outfit  comprises  a  double  contact  key   k';   a         NEW   YORK         I 

<5all  box  cb'  ;  an  indicator  i,  with  gong  g  ;  telephone  outfit       ' 

t',c',  and  battery  b."  The  keys  k  and  k'  are  so  arranged  that  when  either  of  them  is 
depressed  it  actuates  both  call  bells,  but  does  not  operate  the  indicator  i,  in  the  stable, 
ivhich  instrument  is  only  operated  from  the  central  office  by  the  multiple  break-wheel 
MW.  On  the  top,  d,  of  the  case  of  the  multiple  break-wheel,  numbers,corresponding  to 
those  of  the  signal  boxes,  are  marked,  as  shown  in  Fig.  353. 

When  a  call  for  a  wagon  or  ambulance  is  received  the  attendant  at  the  central 
■office  places  the  pointer  p,  Fig.  352,  at  the  number  corresponding  to  that  from  which 
the  *'  call "  has  proceeded,  and  then  pulls  upon  the  crank  lever  l,  whereupon  tjat 
number  is  automatically  transmitted  over  the  indicator  circuit  to   the  stable   and   is 
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stniuk  by  the  gong  and  recorded  visnally  by  the  "  indlcntor/'  Tlio  maiiuer  of  apm^ 
tion  of  the  indicator  is  detjcribed  iji  connection  with  the  GameweU  fire  alarm  teicgrnph, 

AUTOMAIIC  TRANSMITTEP,   OU   ML^LTIPLE   BREAK-WIIKEL-^The   g^Hienil     prineiplM    of 

the  mnltlple  bix^ak-wlieel  or  trunsmitttT,  will  be  readily  understood  by  rt'Fercii^e  tft 
^*g-  354j  in  whirh  p  is  the  pointer  and  l  the  crank  lever  seen  in  Fig.  352.  wb  the  md- 
tijile  break- wheel,  munnted  on  a  shaft  j\  This  shaft  extends  above  the  cover  v  of  tht^ 
bux  in  which   the  wheel   ib  encased,  and  the  pointer  is  rigidly  attached   to  iu     Coim- 


CATi^wmt-l^  CEHTRAL    pFFtCm,^STAaL«    KLICTIltCAI,  COWWKCTTOHS. 

qnently»  as  the  pointer  is  moved  aronnd,  the  break- wheel  is  turned  with  it.  The  brc^t- 
wlua'l  eon^ii^ls  of  eoneave  (4Lrii>s  of  metal,  on  tlie  outer  edge  of  whichj  teeth  eorrt^sjKvmi 
ing  in  nniubur  luid  urranguniunt  lu  ihu  inimljei-8  of  the  signal  boxes,  are  projeeled,  «* 
indieated  in  the  Hgure,  6,9'  arc  eont^ict  strips,  supported  as  shown,  by  a  gha.fl  k. 
Normally,  these  strips  are  separated.  The  efFtt-t  of  pulling  the  emiik  lever  to  tW 
left  is  to  give  t  hi- shaft  An  half  turn,  er  nu>re>  which  act  gives  the  eouUict  »tri|)ia 
downward  Hwcei>,  indicated  liy  tKe  dotted  line*  In  making  the  dt>wnward  sw%*4?i*  the 
small  lever  /on  the  end  of  s'  comes  into  contact  with  the  teetb  that  may  bo  in  it*  l^a^ 
and  riib'S  over  tin' tn,  without  moving  the  mnj»s'.  When  the  erank  lever  h  is  releapd 
a  rueoil  springs  not  shovvn  in  tlie  lignre,  returns  the  shaft  a  to  its  normal  poftitiQU.  li 
its  return  sweep  tiie email  Itivt^r  ion  the  und  of  s'  again  engages  with  the  t4*eib,  Iwrt. 
m  now  it  cannot  yield,  it  forces  the  strip  s'  down  upon  S  thereby  clof*tng  the    **  lodir 
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tor'*  circuit.     This  act  is  repeated  at  each  tooth   with  the  result  that  the   box   number 
is  transmitted.     In  the  illustration  the  box  number  transmitted  would  be  23. 

In  the  transmitter  box  as  act- 
ually  used,  an  arrangement  is  pro- 
vided whereby  the  circuit  is  kept 
open  at  another  point  during  the 
downward  sweep  of  the  contact 
strips,  lest  by  any  means  the  con- 
tacts should  be  thrown  together 
at  that  time ;  but  immediately  on 
the  commencement  of  the  upward 
sweep  the  extra  opening  is  closed. 
Moans  are  also  provided  whereby, 
when  the  crank  lever  has  been 
pulled,  the  pointer  p  is  locked  until 
the  box  number  has  been  trans- 
mitted. These  devices  have  been 
omitted     in  the  figure  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

As  the  element  of  "  time  "  enters  largely  into  the  successful  operation  of  the  "  in- 
dicator^" care  is,  of  coui-se,  taken  that  the  teeth  representing  figures  shall  be  separated 
by  equal  distances  in  every  case. 


FIG.  354. 


MULTIPLE  TKANSMITTER   OR   BREAK  WHEEU 


Gamewell  police  tei-egraph  boxes. — The  Gamewell  police  telegraph  box  is 
shown  in  its  three  positions  in  Figs.  355,  356  and  357:  namely, with  both  doors  closed, 
with  the  outer  door  open,  and  with  both  doors  open. 
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In  the  pmotieal  operation 


Fia.  3SS. 


of  this  system  a  signal  can  be  transmitted  by  inserU 
iutlT  and  turning  a  key  ia  a  key -hole  provider!  for 
the  eilixen's  key.  The  tnrriing  of  this  key  1\a# 
a  similar  effeet  to  pulling  down  the  crank  lever 
by  its  handle.  When  the  key  has  been  inserted 
m  the  *'  eitizen's  ^*  key-hole, and  tunied,  it  eaniiot 
be  withdrawn  until  the  onter  door  has  beep 
opened  J  but,  immediately  upon  its  release,  a  sjiec* 
ial  wagon  s^ignal  is  transmitted  ti}  headquartera 
and  the  nature  of  the  Bpeeia!signnl,whieli  appenri 
on  the  paper  strip  as  a  long  dash  preeediij^  the 
box  number,  indicates  to  the  attendant  that  the 
''call  "  lias  been  transmitted  l>y  a  ^'citizen's'*  kev- 
This  is  aceomplished  by  a  device  within  the 
case,  Cj  on  the  inside  of  the  inside  door.  Fig. 
35  7,  which  opens,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
^■groundia,"  the  main  circuit  for  a  short  time, 
just  prior  to  the  sending  in  of  the  box  numlx^r  by 
the  break- wheel  Jiw.  At  the  same  time,  also,  th& 
speeial  wheel  s\v  is  cut  out  of  the  circuit,  so  that 
it  is  immaterial  at  what  i>oint  uf  the  dial  lh# 
pointer  p,  Fig.  356,  may   be   inadvertently   left 

when   the  outer  door  is  closed;  the  citizen's  signal  only  will  be  transmitted.      The 

grounding  of   the   circuit  _  no.  3^ 

operates  the  central  office 

bell  as  described, 
Kor  m  a  Wy^  th  e  go  ng  mag- 

net  G,  within  the  box,  is 

cut  o  u  t  o  f  th  e  c  ire  u  i  t  w  hen 

the  outer  dour  h   closed ^ 

by  the    presisnre   of    that 

door  npon  a  knob  n,  Figs, 

35^,   55  7-      Wlieii,    hnw- 

ever,  the  ""^  citizen's ''    key 

is  inserted  iti   its   key- hole 

the  gong  magnet  is  placed 

in    the    main    circuit    and 

becomes  a  ]  KTa  t  i  v  e . 

OrdiuHiily,  the  police 
officer  in  pursuing  his 
rounds,  *>peris  the  outside 
door  and  ]>iuets  the 
pointer  iit  '•  rejjort,'  ufti  r  which  he  pnlls  the  crank,  which,  by  transmitting 
the   .si|zn:il,  :uinonnces  to  lieadqnarters  bis  presence   at   a   certain   box.     An  "answef 
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back  "  signal  on  the  bell,  within  the  box,  informs  him  that  his  report  has  been  received* 
and  he  may  proceed  on  his  '*  beat."     If  the  policeman  should  be  wanted,for  any  reason^ 
by  the  central  office,  a  pre-arranged  number  of  strokes  on  the  bell  notifies  him  to  use 
the  telephone.    Should  the  central  office  attendant  require  to  leave  his  desk  he  may 

FIG.  357. 


Bet  a  device  which  will  automatically  transmit  this  pre-arranged  signal  immediately 
after  the  completion  of  the  officer's  signal,  thereby  holding  him.  One  means  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  .tlunicipal  patrol  system. 
The  arrangement  of  the  telephone  apparatus  is  shown  clearly  in  Figs.  356  and  357. 
The  **  transmitter  "  battery  is  held  in  a  receptacle  b  under  the  roof  of  the  box.  The 
condenser,  which  is  used  to  complete  the  telephone  circuit,  as  outlined  in  Figs.  350, 
352,  is  shown  aa  c'  in  Fig.  357. 


The  Chicago  Police  Patrol  Telegraph  System. 

In  the  operation  of  this  system  it  is  tlie  practice  to  have  an  attendant  constantly 
at  the  "  cabinet,"  (as  the  desk  in,  or  on,  which  the  central  office  apparatus  is  placed,  ia 
called)  in  Police  headquarters.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  attendant  to  note  and  acknowl- 
edge receipt  of  every  signal.  Consequently,  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  employ 
"  alarm  "  apparatus  in  the  signal  box  when  a  special  signal  is  to  be  sent;  nor  apparatua 
in  the  central  office  to  respond  to  the  same.  With  this  exception  the  signal  box  and 
central  office  apparatus  of  this  system  is  virtually  similar  to  that  of  the  "  Gamewell  '* 
already  described ;  tliereforc,  only  such  features  of  the  Chicago  system  as  differ  from 
those  of  the  Gamewell  system  need  be  here  described. 
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The  elecurical  connections  of  the  Chicago  police  patrol  telegraph  are  outlined  in 
^^S'  35 S-    SB  is  the  patrol,  or  signal  box  apparatus,    bw  is  the  "number"  break- wheeL 
«w  the  "special"  signal  wheel,  cb  is  an  "answer  back**  bell.  t',c'  the  telephone  apparatus. 
oK  is  an  ordinary  strap-key,  on  which  code  signals  may  be  tapped  out  by  an  officer. 

The  apparatus  at  the  central  office,  CO ,  is  shown  at  the  right  of  the  figure.  It 
consists  of  the  relay  r,  register  kg,  a  *'  push  jack  "  h,  magnetic  coil  mc,  line  galvano- 
meter G,  main  battery  b,  local  batteries  ^  and  ^',  lightning  arrester  la  and  telephone 
outfit  T,c.  A  stable  outfit,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  Gamewell  police  telegraph 
system,  but  not  shown  in  Fig.  358,  is  employed. 

FIG.  358. 


CHICAGO  POLICE  PATROL  CIRCUITS— THEORY. 

When  a  signal  is  received,  it  is,  as  stated,  acknowledged  by  the  attendant  in  the 
tjentral  office,  either  by  the  telephone,  or  by  means  of  the  push -jack.  The  function  of 
the  push -jack,  when  depressed  by  the  hand  and  withdrawn  by  a  spring,  is,  first,  to 
•charge  the  coil  mc  by  the  battery  ^,  and,  next,  to  permit  its  discharge  through  the 
main  circuit.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  metal  strips  m,m'  on  h,  when  the  latter  is 
pushed  down,  form  a  circuit  for  battery  d  through  mc,  and  that,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  push- jack,  the  connection  with  the  battery  is  broken  at  x'  before  the  longer  stripe 
s,s'  sever  connection  with  the  strips  m,m'  on  the  push-jack.  This  gives  the  magnetio 
•coil  an  opportunity  to  discharge  through  the  main  circuit,  thereby  momentarily  in- 
<5reasing  the  current  on  that  circuit,  and  operating  the  "  answer  back*'  bell  in  the  ag- 
tial  box  from  which  the  signal  had  emanated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  *'  answer  back  "  bell  is  operated  is  as  follows:  Referring 
to  Fig.  358,  it  will  be  seen  that  that  bell,  cb  in  SB,  is  cut  out  of  tha  main  circuit  by  the 
Bhort-circuit  via  contact  c.  The  bent  lever  l,  pivoted  at  x^  at  its  upper  end  keeps  the 
contact  c  closed,  while,  at  its  lower  end,  it  holds  down  the  armature  lever  of  cb,  wWch 
otherwise  would  be  drawn  up  by  the  strong  pull  of  its  retractile  spring ;^and  this  would 
occur  even  when  the  contacts  at  c  are  separated  and  the  main  line  current  is  thereby 
pennitted  to  flow  in  the  coils  of  cb. 
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FIG.  359. 


When  the  crank  lever  k  of  the  signal  box,  shown  also  in  Fig.  359,  is  pulled,  its 
left  end  engages  with  the  rod  r,  lifting  the  lever  l  so  that  the  contacts  at  c  separate, 
putting  CB  into  the  main  circuit  and  releasing  its  armature  lever,  which  is  then  with- 
drawn by  its  retractile  spring.  As  soon  as  the  crank  lever  k  returns  to  its  normal  po- 
sition, the  rod  r  falls,  but  is  prevented  from  resinning  its  former  place,  by  the  armature 
lever  cb.  Thus,  the  bell  cb  still  remains  in  the  main  circuit.  The  attendant  at  the 
central  office  CO  now  operates  the  push-jack,  and  the  extra  current  generated  thereby 
attracts  the  armature  of  cb,  striking  the  bell  once  and  permitting  the  lower  end  of  the 
lever  L  to  move  over  the  arma- 
ture lever,  again,  locking  it  as 
before,  and  also  closing  the 
contacts  at  c.  The  stroke 
on  the  bell  is  termed  the 
^*  answer  back"  signal,  which 
Indicates  to  the  policeman  at 
the  box  that  his  signal  has 
been  received  and  that  he 
may  now  use  the  telephone. 

The  object  in  using  this 
**  push-jack "  and  magnetic 
<;oil,  it  will  be  understood,  is 
to  avoid  the  necessity  for  a 
large  extra  battery  to  furnish 
an  extra  current  to  close  the 
bell  magnet;  since  it  is  not 
desired  to  open  the  circuit  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the 
transmission  of  "on  duty"  or 
48pecial  signals.  It  will  be 
understood,  also,  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  extra  current  thus  set  up  by  the  magnetic  coil  is  arranged  to  coincide  with 
the  current  from  the  main  battery;  otherwise  the  "  counter  ^'  current  would  be  apt  to 
momentarily  release  the  relay  B  when  the  push-jack  is  operated. 

The  signal  box  SB  is  shown  as  it  appears  in  actual  service,  with  the  door  open,  in 
Fig.  359,  in  which  i  is  the  telephone  receiver  ir  the  transmitter;  c  the  condenser;  cb 
the  "  answer  back"  bell;  sw  the  special  signal  wheel;  bw  the  box  "  number  "  break- 
w^heel;  k  the  crank  lever  and  P  the  pointer. 

The  battery,  of  one  dry  cell,  for  the  operation  of  the  telephone  from  the  signal 
box,  is  contained  in  a  receptacle  under  the  roof  of  the  box.  Tlie  actual  connections  of 
the  telephone  apparatus,  with  the  condenser  omitted,  are  shown  in  the  Pearce  and  Jones 
system,  next  described. 

The  signal  box  with  inside  door  closed  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  360.  The  pulling  of 
the  lever  k,  shown  on  the  outside  of  the  door  d,  by  i'cason  of  the  engagement  of  a  pro- 
J3ction  p'  within  the  door,  (shown  in  Fig.  359),  with  a  projection  k  on  the  crank  lever, 
pulls  down  the  latter  in  the  usual  way  to  operate  the  signaling  mechanism. 
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Special  signals  are  transmitted  by  the  police  officer,  or  others  having  access  to  the 
boxes,  by  moving  the  pointer  p,  Fig.  359,  to  the  designated  point  on  the  dial;  which 


FIG.  360. 


CHICAGO  POLICE  PATROL  BOX. 

Signals  are  recorded  on  the  register  in  the  central  office. 


The  Pearce  and  Jones  Police  Patrol  Telegraph  System. 

This  system  is  in  successful  use  in  beveral  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  quite  simple  in  its  operation. 

In  this  system  means  are  provided  in  the  street  signal  box,  whereby  the  policeman 
on  his  beat  may  send  in  the  box  number  to  indicate  his  whereabouts  to  headquarters, 
or  whereby  he  n^ay  hold  telephonic  or  telegraphic  communication  with  that  office,  or 
send  in  special  calls  for  assistance ;  for  ambulance  wagons,  etc. 

Apparatus  is  provided  at  the  central  office  for  receiving,  automatically,  on  a  regis- 
ter, the  number  of  the  box,  the  nature  of  the  call,  etc.,  and  also  the  means  for  holding 
telephonic  and  telegraphic  communication  with  a  policeman,  at  any  of  the  signal 
boxes. 

In  Fig.  361  is  shown  in  general  outline  the  apparatus  and  connections  of  a  central 
office  of  this  system.     The  connections  for  two  patrol  circuits  are  shown  in  the  figure. 
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It  will  be  understood  that  as  many  more  circuits  as  may  be  necessary  can  readily  be 
added.  In  the  figure  job  is  a  double-pen  register,  one  magnet  of  which  is  included  in 
the  local  circuit  at  relay  r^  ;  the  other  in  that  of  r*.    The  register  is  self-starting  and 

FIG.  361. 


.MB 


^ 


3  \    r*r 


La  L^ 


PEARCE  AND  JONES   POLICE    PATROL  SYSTEM. — CONNECTIONS. 

self -Stopping.  Ordinarily  the  telephone  T  is  not  in  any  circuit.  Its  terminals  are  con- 
nectcd  with  a  "  wedge  *'  p,  by  means  of  which  it  may  readily  be  introduced  into  either 
circuit,  at  the  spring-jacks,  in  the  well  known  way.  This  telephone  is  inserted  in  a  cir- 
cuit by  the  operator  at  headquarters  whenever  a  signal  is  received  from  a  street  signal 
box-  Relays  b^jB^,  having  a  resistance  of  about  80  ohms  each,  are  always  in  the  re- 
spective circuits.  These,  by  means  of  their  armatures  and  local  batteries,  operate  the 
registers  ur.  These  relays  are  furnished  ivith  back  and  front  contact  points,  and,  by 
means  of  the  switch  s,  the  regi8t<;r  may  be  operated  on  either  front  or  back  contact 
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This  arrangement  is  valuable  when  the  alarm  circuit  is  broken  by  accident  at  any 
point,  for,  at  such  times,  the  local  circuit  may  be  switched  from  the  back  to  the  front 
contact,  and,  as  soon  as  the  line  is  repaired,  the  ^rmature  will  be  attracted  and  the  reg- 
ister operated,  thus  automatically  announcing  that  the  repair  has  been  made ;  when  the 
local  circuit  is  again  switched  over  to  the  back  stop.  The  '*  signal  keys  "  are  normally 

closed.      They  are  actuated 
Fio.  363.  when  it  is  desired  to  operate 

the  bell  in  the  signal  box,  as 
will  be  explained.  In  each  cir- 
cuit is  placed  a  galvanometer 
G^  G^.  The  normal  current 
strength  of  ihe  circuit  deflects 
the  needle  of  this  instrument 
to  a  certain  angle.  When 
the  deflection  is  out  of  the 
normal  it  indicates  either  an 
open  circuit,  a  ground,  or  an 
escape.  The  galvanometer 
EG,  by  means  of  the  three- 
point  switch  s',  may  be  cut  in 
on  either  No.  i  or  No.  2  cir- 
cuit. Onetenninalof  EGis|>er- 
manently  connected  to  ground 
so  that,  when  a  circuit  is  con- 
nected to  its  other  terminal, 
the  presence  of  an  escape  or 
ground  on  the  circuit  will  be 
indicated.  The  "stable  call" 
is  used  in  announcing  to  the 
ambulance  people  that  their 
services  are  required. 

The  connections  and  appar- 
atus of  a  street  signal  box  are 
shown  in  Fig.  362.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  the  usual 
street  Are  alarm  box,  and  is 
similarly  provided  with 
tight  doors,  etc.  In  this  figure  bw  is  a  break- wheel  of  peculiar  construction,  by  means 
of  which  regular  and  special  signals  are  transmitted,  k  is  a  strap,  or  signal  key  by 
which,  as  in  the  manner  of  the  ordinary  Morse  keys,  signals  may  be  "  tapped  "  out- 
As,  however,  expert  operators  are  not  available,  this  key  is  only  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  in  code  signals,  according  to  a  printed  blank  attached  to  the  inside  of  the  door 
of  the  box.  The  bell  b  is  operated  by  the  central  station  when  such  code  signals  are 
being  transmitted  to  the  policeman  at  the  box.  A  telephone  receiver  tr  is  contained 
within  the  box,  also  a  telephone  transmitter  t,  and  the  usual  induction  coil,  /V,  and    the 
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transmitter  battery  tb.  Usually  the  telephone  receiver  is  suspended  from  a  hook  h,  at 
which  time  the  telephone  battery  is  out  of  the  circuit,  being  open  at  ^,  and  the 
bell,  B,  is  then  in  the  circuit,  but,  when  the  telephone  receiver  is  in  use,  the  hook  is 
pushed  up  against  x  and  the  telephone  battery  is  put  into  the  circuit  by  way  of  contact 
X,  while  the  bell  b  is  cut  out  of  circuit  at  the  contact  f,  as  will  be  easily  understood  by 
examination  of  the  connections.  The  "  cut  out ''  n  at  the  top  of  the  box  is  operated  by 
an  attachment  on  the  outer  door  of  the  box,  which  forces  the  contacts  c'  together,  thus 
cutting  out  the  apparatus  within  the  box,  as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  many  fire  alarm 
signal  boxes,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to  diminish  the  resistance  of  the  cir- 
cuit  by  shoit-circuiting  the  induction  coils,  magnet  coils,  etc. 

The  break-wheel  bw,  within  the  large  box,  is  enclosed  in  a  metallic  case  c,  from 
which  the  cover  is,  in  the  figure,  removed.  The  apparatus,  bw,  consists  of  a  brass  wheel, 
on  the  periphery  of  which  are  projections  i,  2,  r,  r,  etc.  This  break- wheel,  mounted 
on  a  shaft  a,  to  which  is  attached  a  recoil  spring,  is  revolved  in  the  usual  manner.  The 
main  line  circuit  i,  i,  is  led,  by  insulated  wire,  to  two  flat  contact  strips  s,  s';  the  up- 
per of  which  extends  somewhat  beyond  the  lower  at  a,  A  small  lever  /  pivoted  at  d 
is  held  in  the  position  shown  by  a  light  spring  s^.  When  the  wheel  bw  is  turned,  by 
the  crank  handle,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the  lever  /  simply  rides  over  the  pro- 
jections without  separating  the  contacts  x,  s\  which  are  normally  together.  But,  when, 
in  obedience  to  the  recoil  spring,  the  wheel  bw  reVei-ses  its  motion  the  lever  /  cannot 
yield,  but,  instead,  rides  over  the  projections  r',  r',  etc.,  and,  consequently,  the  upper 
contact  s  is  forced  to  rise,  breaking  the  circuit  at  r.  The  number  of  such  breaks  will 
depend  on  the  munber  of  projections  over  which  the  lever  may  be  caused  to  ride.  In 
practice,  in  this  system,  the  projections  representing  the  number  of  the  signal  box  are 
set  nearly  together,  as  1,2  and  1,2,3.  Further  along  the  periphery,  similar  projec- 
tions r',  r',  r'  are  placed,  at  greater  intervals.  These  latter  are  the  means  by  which 
emergency  calls  are  given.  For  instance,  if  the  wheel  bw  is  turned  so  that  the  lever  d 
passes  the  projections  1,2  and  1,2,3,  »"<!  is  then  stopped,  only  the  number  of  the  box, 
assuming  it  to  be,  in  this  case,  23,  will  be  sent  in,  but,  if  the  wheel  is  turned  until,  for 
example,  the  projection  marked  "  fire,"  on  the  dial,  Fig.  363,  is  reached,  the  sig- 
nal sent  in  would  be  3  slow  strokes,  and  then  the  number,  23,  as  before.  fThis  would 
indicate  to  the  central  office  that  a  "  fire  ^'  signal  had  been  sent  in  from  box  23.  Had 
but  2  slow  strokes  and  the  "  number  "  been  received,  it  would  have  indicated  that  an 
ambulance  was  desired  at  the  box  23. 

In  practice  there  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  cover  of  the  case,  shown  in  Fig. 
363,  in  which  the  break-wheel  is  enclosed,  a  depressible  projection  ?,  which,  normally, 
stops  the  downward  motion  of  the  crank  lever  k  at  a  point  at  which  it  will  have  turned 
the  break-wheel  to  a  position  where  only  the  ordinary  number  of  the  box  will  be  sent 
in.  Thus  it  is  only  necessary  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  pull  the  crank  lever  as  far 
as  it  is  free  to  move.  When,  however,  an  emergency  call  is  to  be  made,  a  knob,  n, 
which  also  extends  outside  of  the  cover  of  the  case  c,  is  pressed  in.  This  action  re- 
moves the  obstruction  p  out  of  the  path  of  the  crank  lever  and  allows  it  to  be  pulled  to 
any  desired  point  on  the  dial,  whereupon  the  crank  is  let  go  and  is  returned  to  its  start- 
ing point  by  the  recoil  spring;  the  break- wheel,  at  the  same  time,  sending  in  the  de- 
sired signal. 
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FIG.  363. 


Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  objects  of  a  police  patrol  telegraph  system  is  to  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  policeman  may  announce  his  exact  whereabouts,  thus  showing  that 
he  is  faithfully  patrolling  his  "  beat,"  it  is  evident  that  means  should  be  devised  to 
prevent  him  from  outwitting  the  box,  which  he  might  do  by  tapping  off  the  number  of 
a  box  located  at  some  other  point  than  that  at  which  he  has  ari'ived.  In  other  words, 
to  prevent  him,  for  example,  from  remaining  at  any  one  box  and  from  that  box  send- 
ing in  signals  coiTesponding  to  the  various  boxes  at  which  he  should  have  arrived,  at 
given  times.  This  he  might  do,  if  not  thwarted,  by  imitating,by  means  of  the  sig- 
nal key  K  in  the  street  box,  the  action 
of  the  break- wheel  in  sending  in  the  box 
number. 

To  avoid  this  possibility,  in  the 
"  Pearce  and  Jones  *'  "  patrol "  box,  the 
signal  key  k  is  normally  cut  out  by  means 
of  the  contact  points  cp^  Fig.  362,  con- 
tained within  the  break- wheel  case  c. 
These  contacts  are  only  separable  by 
turning  the  break- wheel  until  the  insu- 
lated piece  /  attached  to  the  shaft  a, 
reaches  the  contact  strip  at  /',  when  the 
contacts  are  separated.  /  is  so  placed 
that  it  does  not  break  the  contact  at  cp 
until  the  wheel  bw  has  reached  a  point 
where,  on  its  being  released,  it  will  auto- 
matically send  in  the  number  of  the 
box.  Consequently,  when  the  officer 
desires  to  communicate  by  means  of  the  signal  key  k,  he  must  fii-st  turn  the  crank 
of  BW  to  its  ordinary  extent,  and  then  hold  it  there  until  he  taps  in  his  code  signal. 
It  would,  of  course,  then  be  useless  to  send  in  a  false  box  number,  by  means  of  the 
signal  key  k,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  connect  nimiber, 
upon  the  release  of  the  crank  lever. 

The  lightning  arrester  la,  shown  in  Fig.  362,  is  of  the  usual  form. 
In  the  cities  where  this  system  is  in  operation,  the  officer  on  reaching  a  patrol  box 
is  required  to  use  his  telephone  to  converse  with  the  attendant  at  headquarters, to  re- 
ceive instructions,  etc.     In  case  the  telephone  is  not  in  working  order,  the  emergency 
call  is  used,  or  the  emergency  call  may  be  used  in  addition  to  the  telephone  message. 

No  means  are  employed  on  this  system,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  box  number  sig- 
nals over  the  circuit  from  interfering  with  the  use  of  the  telephone  ;  the  interruption, 
if  any,  being  only  of  momentary  duration.  Should  two  officers  open  different  boxes 
simultaneously,  they  hear  each  others  conversation  and  one  refrains  until  the  other  has 
completed  his  conversation  with  the  central  office. 


Where  it  is  desired  to  announce  a  special  call  by  an  extra  alarm  in  the  cen- 
tral office,  additional  devices  may  be  added  to  those  shown  at  CO  in  Fig.  361.  One 
such  device^  due  to   Mr.   J.  W.  Stover,  is  outlined  in  Fig.  364. 

In  this  figure  CO  represents  the  central  office  in  which  o  is  the   recording  register 
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and  R  is  the  main  line  relay,  which,  by  its  armature  lever,  operates  o.  mb  is  the 
main  battery.  B  is  a  street  patrol  box.  The  apparatus  employed  to  give  the  special 
alarm  in  the  central  office  consists  of  a  magnet  rm  in  the  patrol  circuit,  and  a  vibrating 
bell  CB,  whose  local  circuit  is  controlled  by  the  armature  lever  of  rm.  The  armature 
of  RM  is  so  adjusted  that  the  usual  current  on  the  main  circuit  will  not  attract  it 
At  such  times  it  retains  ,in  a  vertical  position,  by  means  of  its  hook  end  e,  the  up- 
lift rod  L.  When,  however,  by  any  means,  the  current  on  the  line  is  increased,  the 
armature  of  bm  is  attracted,  upon  which  its  lever  releases  the  rod  l  which  falls 
'  on  the  contact  point  p,  thereby  closing  the  local  circuit  of  cb,  vibrating  its  bell. 

FIO.  364, 


Of 


STOVER  SPECIAL     ALARM    DEVICE. 


To  produce  this  increase  of  current  on  the  line,  special  arrangements  are  pro- 
vided in  the  signal  box  B  and  in  the  central  office.  In  the  eignal  box  a  spring, 
connected  with  the  "ground,'*  is  Bo  placed  that,  when  the  crank  lever  is  turned  be- 
yond the  ordinary  stopping  point,  it  momentarily  grounds  the  main  circuit.  A 
^* ground  ■' is  permanently  put  on  the  main  line  in  the  central  office  by  either  the 
switch  8  or  s'.  s  is  used  when  the  rheostat  Rh  of  moderately  high  resistance  is  em- 
ployed. The  effect  of  grounding  the  circuit  at  the  signal  box  is  to  "short-circuit" 
the  rheostat.  When  the  switch  s'  alone  is  employed  and  Rh  is  dispensed  with,  the 
act  of  "  grounding "  the  main  circuit  in  the  signal  box  short-circuits  the  relay 
B.  Either  operation  increases  the  current  flowing  in  the  relay  rm  and  actuates  it, 
thereby  calling  the  attention  of  the  attendants  in  the  central  office  to  the  fact  that 
a  special  signal  is  to  be  sent  in.    The  lever  l  of  rm  requires  re-setting  manually, 
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after  each  special  ftignal.     Ouq  side  of  the  crank  lever  of  -5  is  insulated,   as   shown, 
so  that  the  Uiie  wire  is  not  grounded  on  the  return  trip  of  the  crank. 


FIG,  .^5, 


The  Municipal  Police  Signal  Telegraph. 

This  police  patrol  system  varies  somewhat  in  its  arrangement  from  those  already 
describtnL 

The   appanittis  emjiloyed  e<  insists  of  the  usual  street   signal   box   for   the   trans- 
mis!»ion  of  sigiiiils,  atid,  in  the  ueutral  office,  relays,   registers,  time  8tamj),etc. 

The  signal  box  is  shown  with  both  doors 
closed  in  P'ig.  365.  In  Fig.  366  it  is  shown 
with  the  outside  door  open.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  pointer  is  an*anged  somt* what  differently 
from  those  shown  in  the  systems  previously 
described;  being  placed,  when  at  rest,  at  the 
center  of  the  dial.  The  handle  of  the  ix)inter 
is  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  act  of  shutting 
the  outside  door  insures  that  a  knob  k  shall 
place  the  pointer  in  its  normal  position. 

Signals  may  be  sent  in  by  the  act  of  turning 
a  key  in  the  key-hole,  shown  at  the  bottom  of 
the  door,  Fig.  365,  or,  by  pulling  down  the  book> 
shown  in  Fig.  366. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  within  a 
patrol  box  is  shown  in  Fig.  367;  in  which  B 
is  the  telephone  battery  and  c  is  the  condenser 
used  in  connection  with  the  telei)hone.  The 
special  signal  apparatus  and  the  box-  **  number  '* 
break-wheel  are  contained  within  the  case  w.  The 
winding  shaft  of  the  break- wheel,  etc.,  is  connected 
Iffith  SI  long  strii)  g^the  pulling  down  of  which,  by  the  turning  of  the  key,  or  by  the 
pulling  of  thu  hu-jk  ref^-rred  10,  operates  the  signaling  wheels.  The  "answer  back'* 
magnet  G,at  ihe  side  of  ilie  t^nsu  w,  is  a  polarized  magnet  which  is  only  responsive  to 
reversfib  iu  thi^  dir<.rtiuu  of  the  current  on  the  main  line,  which  reversals  are  caused 
by  a  pole-changer  in  the  central  office. 

A  midtiplL'  pen  register,  an<l  time  stamp,  employed  in  the  central  office,  •  are  shown 
in  Fig.  36S.  The  regi^^iter  case  contains,  on  one  side,  the  multiple  pen  apparatus 
and,  on  the  other  side,  apjiaratua  used  in  connection  with  "  answer  back  "  signals,  or 
for  the  automatic  transmis^ttion  of  signals  to  indicate  to  an  officer  that  he  is  desire«i 
to  use  tlic  teleplioue. 

In  the  operation  of  thia  system  "special"  signals  are  indicated  by  an  "alarm,** 
or  ammtieiator  '*  drop,"  in  the  central  office. 

In  Fig   369  h  shown  a  theoretical  diagram  of  circuits  and  apparatus  in  a  central 
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office,  and  signal  box,  by  means  of  which  the  various  signals  mentioned  may  be  trans- 
mitted and  received.  CO  is  a  central  office,  in  which  are  placed  a  relay  r,  controllings 
by  its  armature,  a  reg- 
ister G.  An  ordinary  ^^^»  3^« 
duplex  pole-changer  PC, 
which,  when  operated, 
reverses  the  main  bat- 
tery B  in  the  usual  way. 
A  is  an  annunciator  mag- 
net, or  electric  bell,  v 
is  a  grooved  screw, 
geared  with  the  clock- 
work and  started  by  the 
register  lever ;  this  screw 
tends  to  bring  a  lever 
/  into  connection  with 
a  contact  point  x  con- 
trolling the  annunciator 
circuit.  Tliis  piece  of 
mechanism  may  be  con- 
sidered as  analogous  in 
its  operation  to  that 
of  the  self-starting  and 
8elf-stopping  apparatus  of  Morse  register.      In  this  case  the  lever  /  is  normally 

FIG.   367. 


held  out  of  the  groove  of  V  by  the  armature  lever /'of  the  register.    When  the  latter 
is  closed  the  knife  edge  of  the  lever  /  is  placed  in  that  groove,     v,  whereupon  it 
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quickly  starts  to  complete  the  local  circuit  at  Xy  and,  if  the  register's  armature  lever  is 
not  at  once  raised  it  will  do  so,  thereby  ringing  the  annunciator  bell.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  armature  lever  is  only  momentarily  depressed  the  lever  /  is  thrown  out  of 
the  screw- thread  and  the  spring  s  draws  that  lever  to  its  backstop  x\  Hence  a  dot, 
or  series  of  dots,  sent  over  the  police  circuit,  from  a  street  box,  will  not 
operate  the  annunciator  drop,  but  a  more  prolonged  signal,  such  as  a  dash,  will.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  plain  that  if  ordinary  signals,  such  as  may  be  used  to.  note  the  ar- 
rival of  an  officer  at  a  box,  are  composed  exclusively  of  "  dots, ''  the  "  alarm ''  in  the 
central  office  will  not  ring ;  while,  if  a  special  signal  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  dashes, 
time  will  be  afforded  to  close  the  alarm  circuit. 

It  will  be  seen  presently  how  these  long   and   short   signals  are   automatically 
transmitted,  as  desired,  from  the  signal  box. 

FIG.  368. 


As  has  been  intimated,  means  are  provided  in  the  central  office  for  calling  up  an 
officer  on  his  arrival  at  the  patrol  box  in  the  absence  of  the  attendant  at  the  central 
office.  This  consists  of  an  arrangement  of  the  gearing  in  the  register  box,  whereby  a 
wheel  M,  at  the  recurrence  of  each  signal,  is  caused  to  make  a  revolution.  On  its 
periphery  are  three  teeth  over  which  a  contact  spring /r  rides,  thereby  making  con- 
tacts with  the  contact  cs  and  closing  the  local  circuit  of  the  pole-changer  pc  at  those 
points.  Nornally,  however,  this  local  circuit  is  open  at  a  switch  s,  so  that  the  fact 
of  the  closing  of  the  circuit  at  /s,  cSy  on  receipt  of  every  signal  coming  in  on  the 
circuitjdoes  not  affect  the  pole  changer;  But,  if,  as  when  an  officer  is  desired  to  use 
his  telephone  at  the  signal  box,  the  attendant  in  the  central  office  closes  the  switch  s, 
the  effect  of  closing  the  local  circuit  of  PC  at/jr,  cs,  will  be  to  operate  the  pole-changer 
a  stated  number  of  times,  corresponding  to  the  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  M.  These 
teeth  are  placed  at  a  point  on  the  periphery  where  they  will  not  affect  the  contact 
©trip/r,  until  almost  at  the  end  of  the  revolution  of  m.  Thus,  wlven  the  switch  s  is 
olo8ed,the  act  of  the  officer  in  reporting  his  presence  at  a  box  will  eventually  cause 
the  pole-changer  to  reverse  the  direction  of  current  thrice  on  the  line,  which  i-eversals, 
hj  ringing  the  bell  in  the  signal  box  an  equal  number  of  times,  will  signify  to  the  po- 
•iceman  that  he  is  required  to  communicate  with  the  central  office. 
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The  theory  of  operation  of  the  pole-changer  and   polarized  relay  will   be  found 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  polar  duplex. 

In  Fig.  369  also,  SB  is  the  street  signal  box,  in  which  are  shown  only  a  multiple 
break- wheel  bw;  a  pointer  p;  a  cylinder  c,  with   spirally  arranged  projections/; 
the  '*  answer  back  "  bell,  g;  the  telephone  t,  and  condenser  c'. 

I'he  multiple  break- wheel  shown, consists  of  a  shaft  on  which   a  number  of  break- 
wheels,  w^,  w^i  w',  w*,  are  placed,  as  indicated.   Over  these  wheels,  flat  contact  strips 

Fio.  369. 


POLICE  PATROL  SIGNAL  CIRCUIT.— SHOWING  AN  ARRANGEMENT  FOR   '*  ANSWER   BACK  "   IN  SIGNAL  CENTRAL 

OFFICE. 

y^,y^i/^,/*,  are  held,  by  a  common  support  h.  Above  these  flat  contacts  the  cylinder  o 
18  placed.  The  pointer  p  is  attached  rigidly  to  the  shaft  of  c.  Thus,  when  the 
pointer  is  turned  to  the  right  or  left  the  cylinder  c  is  moved  a  corresponding  distance 
to  the  right  or  left.  When  thus  turned  the  effect  is  to  cause  one  or  other  of  the  pins 
/>  to  depress  and  push  a  flat  contact  strip  into  contact  with  the  periphery  of  its  respec- 
tive break-wheel.  The  box  "  number  '*  break-wheel,  nb,  is  shown  on  the  end  of  the 
multiple  break-wheel.  It  has  a  separate  contact  strip  f.  The  main  line  circuit  is 
-connected  to  the  break- wheel  cylinder;  and  to  the  strips  f  and  h,  as  shown. 

The  break- wheels/^, /2,  etc.,  are,  in  the  figure,  arranged  to  transmit  "wagon,*' 
***  telephone'*  and  "  report  "  signals.  For  example,  the  telephone  signal  may  be  rep- 
resented by  a  dot,  dash,  dot^  followed  by  the  number  of  the  box,  thus: ; 

the  wagon  signal  by  two  dashes,  followed  by  the   box  number,   thus: , 

c»to.,  assuming  the  box  number,in  each  case, to  be  24.  Hence  the  "  telephone**  break- 
wheel  Wa  ^"^  ^  equipped  with  three  breaks,  corresponding  to  doty  dash,  doty  and   the 
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**  wagon  *'  Bigiml  wliec4  li/^  »  with   two   breaks,  corresponding  to   two  dashes.     Other 
break- wheels  may  lie  rirrauged,  as  desired. 

Owing  to  till' spinil  arrangement  of  the  pins  on  cylinder  c  only  one  special   sig- 
nal  strip  will  be  di^prtiSBod  at  one  time  by  the  turning  of  the  cylinder. 


na,  370. 


FIG.  37a. 


It  m:iy  be  Been  that  the  long  break  in  the  periphery  of  the  number  break-wheel 
jfH*  IS  j*IaL"nl  at  a  jioiiit  where  the  continuity  of  the  circuit  is  taken  up  by  one  or  other  of 
thu  Hat  sprijigJi/i/>.,  ete.,  by  contact  with  a  break- wheel;  and  that  a  similar  long  break 
ia  made  in  the  penphury  of  the  other  break- wheels  at  a  point  where  the  contmuity 
of  cireuit  is  taken    up  by  the  box  number  wheel. 

Whtii  aii  onliiKiry  signal,  such  as  a**  report  for  orders,"  ^hich  might  be  rep- 
resented by  one  dift  preceding  the  box  number,  is  transmitted,  the  special  alarm  in 
the  central  office  is  not  ojierated,  for  the  reason  that  the  break  hatj  not   been   of  suffi- 
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cient  duration  to  permit  the  closing  of  the  "  annunciator "  circuit.  When,  however, 
a  *'  wagon ''  or  "  telephone  "  signal  is  transmitted,  the  spaces  on  the  break-wheels  as- 
signed to  those  signals  allows  the  lever  /  at  CO  to  be  moved  over  to  x,  thereby  closing 
the  annunciator  circuit,  with  the  result  stated.  In  Fig.  368  the  break-wheel  at  SB  is 
represented  as  just  having  transmitted  an  ordinary  box  number  signal,  as  indicated  at  CO. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  368,  at  SB  a  device  whereby, 
when  a  signal  is  transmitted  by  a  citizen's  key,  from  the  key-hole  on  the  outside  door, 
a  dash  twice  the  ordinaiy  length  is  recorded  on  the  register.  This  not  only  gives  the 
*'  alarm"  of  a  special  signal,  but  also  indicates  that  the  special  signal  has  been  actuat- 
ed by  a  citizen's  key. 

Galvanometers  for  testing  circuits,  multiple  break-wheels  for  tiansmitting  the 
calls  for  wagon,  to  the  stable,  and  rotating  switches  for  connecting  up  any  circuit 
with  the  telephone,  etc.,  practically  similar  to  those  already  described  in  connection 
with  other  patrol  systems,are  also  used  in  the  central  office  of  the  system  just  de- 
scribed. 


various   companies   are 


POLICE   PATROL   BOXES.. 

As  previously  stated  the   signal  or  patrol  boxes   of  the 
placed  on  walls,  in  booths  or  on 
lamp  posts  and  telegraph  poles,  as 
may   be   most  convenient. 

In  Fig.  370  is  shown  a  lamp  post 
box.  This  box  is  provided  with 
signaling  apparatus  virtually  as 
described  in  connection  with  patrol 
boxes ;  but  has,  in  addition,  an 
attachment  known  as  the  Tooker 
"  keyless  door  .'*  This  door  may  be 
opened  without  a  key,  by  any  citi- 
zen, by  turning  the  handle  until 
the  door  opens,  but,  as  the  handle 
18  turned,  a  loud  gong  is  struck 
repeatedly,  giving  notice  to  ad- 
jacent policemen,  or  others,  that 
the  box  is  being  opened. 

The  same  box  with  the  outside 
door  opened  is  shown  in  Fig.  371; 
the  gong  being  contained  within 
the  round  case  c.  The  door  may 
be  opened  from  the   outside  by  a  policeman  with  a  key  without  ringing  the  gong. 

A  booth  and  box  are  shown  in  Fig.  372.   The  door  of  the  booth  is  normally  closed. 
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RAILWAY  ELECTRIC  BLOCK  SIGNALING  SYSTEMS,  ETC. 

A  "  block  *'  Bystem,  in  brief,  consists  of  a  plan  for  the  showing  of  signals,  manually^ 
or  automatically,  which  indicate  to  the  engineer  of  an  approaching  train  that  a  certain 
section  of  the  track  in  advance  of  him  is  "  clear  "  or  "  occupied."  That  is,. either  that 
there  is  or  is  not  another  train  on  the  section  before  him.  These  "  sections  "  or  "blocks" 
are  divided  into  various  lengths,  depending  in  a  great  measure  on  the  topography  of 
the  road  or  the  amount  of  traffic  over  it.  In  some  cases  the  sections  do  not  exceed 
i,ooo  feet;  in  others  they  may  be  several  miles  in  length. 

Electricity  performs  a  very  impoi-tant  part  in  many  of  the  "  block  "  systems  now 
in  operation  on  railroads  of  this  country. 

Block  systems  are  of  at  least  two  kinds.  Namely  the  **  absolute  block ''  and  the 
*'  permissive."  In  the  absolute,  but  one  train  is  allowed  at  one  time  on  any  one 
block;  and  the  signals  displayed  at  the  entrance  to  such  a  block  is  either  "  safety  ''  or 
'•'  danger. '*  In  the  permissive  system,  a  second,  or  even  ^  third,  train  is  allowed  on 
the  one  block,  under  ceitain  conditions.  The  signals  employed  on  the  block  systems 
are  either  "  safety,  *'  "  caution,"  or  danger.*' 

The  "  safety  "  signal  consists  of  a  white  sign  or  white  light.  The  "danger"  sig- 
nal of  a  red  sign  or  red  light.    The  "  caution  "  signal  of  a  green  sign  or  green  light. 

In  automatic  electric  block  systems  the  circuits  and  mechanism  are  generally  so 
arranged  that  the  entrance  of  a  train  into  a  "  block  "  sets  the  "  danger  •'  signal,  and 
that  signal  is  continued  until  the  train  passes  out  of  that  block  into  the  next,  when 
the  danger  signal  is  lowered  and  the  safety  or  caution  signal,  shown. 

The  part  assigned  to  electricity  in  the  operation  of  these  signals,  when  that 
agent  is  employed,  consists,  as  a  rule,  in  actuating  electro-magnets  which  are  placed 
in  circuits  capable  of  being  opened,  closed,  or  short-circuited,  by  the  engine  or  cars 
of  a  train.  These  electro-magnets  in  turn  are  caused,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
operate  the  various  signals. 

The  laws,  or  facts,  of  electricity  and  magnetism  involved  in  effecting  the  forego- 
ing results  have  been  fully  stated  elsewhere  herein,  but,  for  con  /enience  of  explanation 
may  be  repeated  here.  They  are,  briefly,  as  follows:  A  rod  or  bar  of  soft  iron  sur- 
rounded by  an  insulated  coil  of  wire  becomes  a  magnet  when  a  current  of  electricity 
is  caused  to  flow  in  the  coil.  The  current  of  electricity  may  be  set  up  by  any  suit- 
able soiu*ce  of  electromotive  force.  As  long  as  the  current  circulates  in  the  coil  the 
bar  remains  a  magnet ;  when  the  cuiTent  ceases,  the  iron  ceases  to  be  a  magnet. 
AYhile  the  iron  continues  a  magnet  it  will  attract  its  armature;  when  it  ceases  to  l)e 
a  magnet  the  armature  is  released.  The  current  through  the  magnet  coil  may  be  dis- 
continued  by  opening  the  circuit  at  any  point;  or  it  may   be  diverted   from  the   coil 
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by  providing  a  shorter  circuit  for  the  current  than  that  offered  by  the  coil.  Both 
of  these  methods  of  demagnetizing  electro- magnets  are  availed  of  in  railway  electrio 
signaling. 

In  some  electrical  systems  of  block  signaling,  for  instance,  the  Union  Electrio 
Switch  and  Signal  system,  the  rails  of  the  tracks  are  used  as  part  of  the  ^electric  cir- 
cuit, in  the  manner  to  be  described.  In  other  systems,  as,  for  example.  Hall  s  rail- 
way signal  system,  the  wheels  of  the  train  operate  a  mechanical  "  circuit  maker  "  or 
"  breaker  "  which  causes  the  desired  movements  of  the  signals. 


The  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Electro-Pneumatic  Block  System. 

In  the  block  system  of  the  Union  Switch  and  Signal  Company,  one  of  the  methods 
of  signaling  employed  is  a  combination  electric  and  pneumatic  system. 

In  Fig.  373  are  shown,  theoretically,  no.  37a  a. 

the  electrical  circuits  and  connections 
of  this  system  as  arranged  for  one 
track  of  a  double  track  road.  In  the 
figure  the  position  of  the  armatures  of  gpi 
the  relays  and  magnets,  and  the 
position  of  the  semaphores,  in  four 
different  blocks,  are  shown  as  they 
would  appear  in  practice  under  the 
conditions  described  further  ou. 

Compressed  air  is  employed  to  effect 
the  downward  movement  of  the 
semaphores  against  the  weight  of  a 
counter  poise.  Tlie  compressed  air  is 
conducted  from  compressors  placed  at 
suitable  points  along  the  road,  by  a 
large  pipe,  indicated  as  p,  Fig.  373,  to 
reservoirs  r,  as  shown  at  A,  from 
which  it  is  conducted  by  smaller 
pipes  to  air  chambers  on  the  posts 
supporting  the  semaphores.  The 
electrical  portion  of  the  system  is 
utilized  to  open  valves  which  admit 
the  compressed  air  into  the  air  cham- 
bers. 

The  semaphores,  of  which  there  are 
two  at  the  entrance  of  each  block,  are 
placed  one  below  the  other  on  the 
supporting  post.  The  upper  semaphore  is  square  at  its  end  and  is  painted  red.  The 
lower  semaphore  is  fish-tail  shaped  and  is  painted  green.  The  upper  one  is  termed 
the  "  home "  semaphore ;   the   lower   one,   the  "  distant  "  semaphore. 
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When  both  semaphores  are  set  at  right  angles  to  the  supporting  post,  as  atC» 
in  the  figure,  it  is  an  intimation  that  a  train  is  on  the  "block'' guarded  by  those 
semaphores,  and  when  thus  set  they  are  said  to  be  in  the  **  danger"  position. 

When  the  " home  "  semaphore  is  down,  or  at  "safety,"  while  the  "distant" 
semaphore  is  up,  or  at  "  danger,"  as  at  B,  it  is  an  intimation  that  a  train  is  one  block 
in  advance  of  that  post,  and  when  thus  sot  the  signal   is  one  of  "  caution." 

When  both  the  "  home  "  and  the  "  distant  **  Si^maphores  are  down,  as  at  A  and 
D,  they  are  said  to  be  at  "safety,"  and  in  this  position  it  is  an  indication  to  the  en- 
gineer that,  for  at  least  two  '*  blocks  "  in  advance,  the  track  is  unobstructed. 

The  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  of  this  system  is  such  that  whenever  any  part 
of  the  electrical  connections  becomes  impaired  the  semaphores  are  automatically 
"set  '*  in  the  danger  position.  As  the  description  proceeds  the  manner  in  which  this- 
result  is  accomplished  will  appear. 

Each  semaphore  {see  also  Fig.  372a)  is  pivoted  at  x  on  its  supporting  post  and  it 
is  furnished  wit  1  a  counterpoise  cp,  which,  when  not  prevented  from  so  doing,  tilto 
the  semaphore  at  right  angles  to  the  post. 

Each  semaphore  is  equipped,  on  its  short  end,  that  is  its  left  end  in  the  figure, 
with  a  circular  glass  pane,  bp.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  semaphore  the  color  of  the 
^lass  is  red,  for  danger;  that  of  the  lower,  or  distant  semaphore,  is  green,  for  caution. 
At  night,  lamps  are  placed  in  such  positions  on  the  post  that,  when  both  semaphores 
are  at  "safety,"  two  white  lights ure  shown,  one  above  the  other.  When  both  sema- 
phores are  at  danger,  a  red  light  is  shown  above  a  green  light.  When  the*  upper, 
■or  home,  semaphore  is  at  safety,  and  the  lower,  or  distant,  semaphore  is  at  right  angles 
to  the  post,  a  green  light  is  shown  below  a  white  light,  signifying  **  caution."  These 
results,  it  will  be  readily  understood,  are  due  to  the  simple  fact  that,  when  the  sema- 
phores are  at  right  angles  to  the  post,  the  colored  glasses  rp  on  the  ends  of  the  re- 
spective semaphores  are  interposed  between  the  lamps  and  the  observer. 

A  view  of  one  semaphore,  with  a  portion  of  the  air  chamber  cut  away  for  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  is  shown  in  Fig.  372a.  The  air  chamber  ao  in  which  the 
piston  head  h  with  its  rod  r,  works,  is  placed  on  the  post  below  the  sema- 
phore which  it  operates.  A  branch  pipe  bp,  leading  from  the  reservoir  (r  Fig. 
373)  is  led  into  the  air  chamber,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  cut  off  by  a 
valve  rod  vp,  within  the  air  chamber,  which  valve  rod  is  held  in  control  by  the 
ai-mature  a  of  an  electro-magnet  m.  The  valve  rod  is  attached  as  shown,  to  the  a^ 
mature  a.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  valve  rod  is  a  small  port  through  which,  when 
the  armature  is  attracted,  air  passes,  from  the  branch  pipe  bp,  into  the  chamber.  This 
compressed  air  acts  on  the  piston  head  h  and  depresses  it.  The  piston  rod  r,  being 
attached,  at  its  lower  end,  to  a  rod  connecting  with  the  semaphore,  as  outlined  in 
the  figure,  it  follows  that  the  act  of  depressing  the  piston  head  lowers  the  semaphore 
to  the  safety  position. 

When  the  air  pressure  is  removed,  as  it  will  be  when  the  armature  a  is  with- 
drawn by  its  spring  s,  and  the  "  supply  "  port  hole  is  again  closed,  the  counter  poise 
€P,  will  raise  the  semaphore  to  the  danger  point;  the  air  remaining  in  the  air  cham- 
ber escaping  at  the  "  exhaust "  port. 

As  already  .stated,  for  a  portion  of  the  electrical  circuits  required  in  the  opera- 
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tion  of  this  block  system,  the  iron  rails  of  the  tracks  are  used.    For  another  portion 
separate  wires  are  employed.    The  rails  of  one  block  are  insulated  from  those  of  the 


FIO.  373. 
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next  block  by  the  insertion  of  an  insulating  medium  between  the  end  rails  at  the 
dividing  points  of  the  blocks,  as  at  1,1,  in  Fig.  373,  in  which  t,t  are  the  rails.  To 
insure  a  thorough  connection  between  the  rails  of  each  block  a  piece  of  galvanized 
iron  wire  is  connected  by  a  rivet,  across  the  lish-plate,  or  junction  plate,  of  each  rail. 
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A  small  battery  SB,  of  two  cells,  "gravity/*  is  connected  to  the  rails  as  shown; 
oue  such  battery  for  each  block.  In  each  block  a  relay  Ri,R39R3>B4,  is  inserted  into 
the  circuit  formed  by  the  rails.  As  long  as  the  *'  block"  in  which  any  relay  is  placed^ 
is  clear,  as  at  A,  B  and  D,  current  from  battery  sb  flows  through  it,  and  holds  its  ar- 
mature on  the  "  front "  stop.  When  the  track  is  short-circuited,  liowever,  as  by  the 
wheels  s  of  an  engine  or  car,  as  shown  between  C  and  D,  Fig.  373,  the  current  is 
diverted  from  the  relay  and  its  armature   is  withdrawn  by  its  retractile  spring. 

It  may  be  seen  that  a  circuit,  via  wire  3,  from  the  earth  at  C  to  the  earth  at  B^ 
includes  a  large  battery  B3,  the  magnet  Uq  at  C,  the  magnet  M3  at  B,  and  the  arma- 
ture of  relay  R3.  A  branch  wire  WBg  leads  from  wire  4,  via  a  circuit  closer  cx^^ 
which  latter  is  so  placed  as  to  be  closed  when  the  home  semaphore  H83  is  at  right 
angles  to  the  post,  and  to  be  open  when  that  semaphore  is  at  "  safety.*' 

A  circuit  similar  to  3  formed  partly  by  wire  2,  passes  through  magnet  m^  at  B> 
battery  Bj,  the  armature  of  Rg  magnet  m^  at  a,  to  ground;  and  a  branch  wire  wbj^ 
leads  from  wire  2  at  a  to  circuit  closer  cx^^ . 

In  the  same  manner  a  similar  circuit  (and  branch  wire)  connects  one  block  with 
the  next,  throughout  the  system.  Normally,  these  circuits  are  closed ,  and  tlie  branch 
circuits  wBi,wB2,  etc.,  are  open,  in  consequence  of  which,  magnets  m^^s*  ^^^'>  ^^ 
closed,  the  valves  in  the  air  chambers  are  open,  and  the  semaphores  are  forced  to  a 
"safety'*  position. 

In  the  practice  of  this  system  the  home  signal  rises  first  and  falls  first. 

In  the  figure,  the  wheels  of  an  engine  Bare  assumed  to  be  on  block  C  to  D.  This, 
it  is  seen,  has  short-ci routed,  or  diverted,  the  current  from  small  battery  sBj  at  D, 
from  magnet,  or  relay  R2,  in  consequence  of  which  its  armature  is  withdrawn,  thereby 
opening  the  circuit,  formed  by  wire  3,  at  R3.  This  permits,  first,  the  opening  of  mag 
net  Af  0,  which,  in  turn,  closes  the  valve  of  its  air  chamber,  whereby  the  compressed 
air  is  cut  off, and  the  semaphore  HS3  rises  to  the  "  danger"  position.  When  it  reach- 
es this  point  the  circuit  closer  cx^  is  closed,  as  shown,  short-circuiting.  t(»  ground,  the 
branch  wire  WB3  at  C.  This,  it  is  evident,  diverts  the  current  from  battery  b^  at  D 
from  the  magnet  M5,  whereupon  the  armature  of  that  magnet  i»  withdrawn,  cutting 
off  the  compressed  air,  thus  allowing  the  distant  semaphore  vs^  to  rise  parallel  with 
BS3,  also  as  shown. 

In  this  way  both  semaphores  at  the  entrance  of  a  given  block  are  net  at  danger 
when  a  train  is  on  that  block. 

The  train,  having  passed  out  of  block  B  and  on  to  C,  but  being  still  in  block  C, 
one  block  in  advance  of  B,  we  see  that  the  caution  signal  is  displayed  at  B.  Tliis 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  closing  of  the  relay  Rj,  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
wheels  from  the  ti*ack  of  block  B  to  block  C,  which  has  closed  the  circuit  of  wire  2, 
which  act,  by  closing  the  magnet  M4  at  B,has  again  admitted  compressed  air  into  the 
air  chamber  at  M4,  thereby  depressing  semaphore  hSj.  Tlie  distant  semaphore  dSj 
at  B,  however,  which  had  been  raised  to  danger,  by  the  short  wire  wBo  wliich  had 
been  closed  at  CX2  by  the  semaphore  HSg,  still  remains  up,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
circuit  3  of  magnet  Mg,  is  now  open  at  relay  R3,  at  C,  and,  consequently^  the  valve  ooo- 
trolled   by  M3  is  still  closed. 
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The  engine  e,  having  passed  out  of  block  B  into  C,  and  being  now  two  blocks  in 
advance  of  A,  the  circuits  of  relays  b^  and  K2)  and  magnets  m^  and  Mg,  are  all  closed; 
hence  the  valves  of  air  chambers  ac^  and  ACg  are  open,  and  the  semaphores  at  A  have 
been  forced  to  "  safety." 

The  batteries  used  for  this  system  are  kept,  when  convenient,  in  any  adjoining 
building,  but,  otherwise,  in  a  vault  beside  the  track 

The  rails  of  the  track,  when  the  distance  is  not  too  great,  are  found  to  possess 
sufficient  insulation  to  work  the  system  in  all  weathers;  but  the  heavy  "escapes" 
necessitate  the  use  of  a  low  electromotive  force  on  the  rail  circuits.  This  use  of  the 
tracks  in  connection  with  railroad  block  signaling  was  introduced  by  Mr.  F.  L.  Pope. 

When  this  system  is  arranged  to  set  the  signals  at  *'  danger  "  when  a  track  switch 
is  opened,  the  operation  of  the  switch  **  short-circuits  "  the  relay  b  of  whichever  block 
it  may  be  in,  with  the  result  just  stated. 

THE   UNION  SWITCH   AND  SIGNAL  "  CLOCK  "   SYSTEM     OP     BLOCK     SIGNALING. — There 

is  another  method  of  electrical   block  signaling  known  as  the   Union  Switch  and  Sig 
nal  Company's  clock  system,  which  may  be  described  briefly. 

In  this  system  a  rotating  disc  in  place  of  a  semaphore,  is  used.  The  disc  is 
given  a  tendency  to  rotate  in  one  direction  by  a  heavy  weight  suspended  in  the  hollow 
of  the  supporting  post.  Tois  weight  actuates  clock-work  which,  when  permitted  to  do 
so,  gives  the  disc  a  motion  equal  to  one  quarter  revolution.  The  discs  shows  **  white'* 
on  one  side,  and  *'  red"  on  the  other. 

The  clock  work  is  released  by  the  opening  of  a  relay  as  a  train  enters  the  block, 
practically  as  in  the  manner  already  described  in  the  case  of  the  electro-pneumatic 
system.  The  act  of  opening  the  relay  releases  the  clock-work,  which  turns  the  disc 
to  **  danger  '*  until  the  train  moves  off  the  section,  when  the  closing  of  the  relay  per- 
mits the  clock-work  to  make  another  "step,"  which  "turns'*  the  disc  around  to 
"safety." 

The  mechanism  employed  in  this  service  is  especially  arranged  and  constructed 
to  act  promptly  and  wiUiout  jarring. 


The  Hall  Railway  Signal  System. 

In  the  Hall  railway  block  signal  system  a  semaphore  is  not  used,  but 
instead,  a  disc,  enclosed  within  a  case,  is  employed.  The  case  is  about  3  feet  in 
diameter,  and  is  supported  on  a  suitable  post.  The  disc  consists  of  a  light  ring  of 
aluminum  across  which  a  piece  of  fine,  red  silk  is  stretched.  The  apertures  in  the 
sides  of  the  case  are  glazed  to  correspond  in  size  and  shape  with  the  disc.  A  lamp 
is  placed  outside  of  the  case,  at  the  side  remota  from  the  disc.  At  night  the  lamp  is 
held  directly  behind  the  disc;  during  the  day  it  is  dropped  below  it  to  i>ermit 
daylight  to  enter  the  case.  The  post  and  case  is  shown  in  connection  with  the  Stew- 
art-Hall "  train  order  '*  signal. 
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The  disc  d  and  electro-magnet  em,  which  operates  it,  are  shown  within  the  case 
c  in  Fig.  374,  one  side  of  the  case  being  cut  away  for  the  purpose  of  illusU-ation.  In 
the  figure  the  disc  is  shown  as  at  safety  ;  it  having  been  turned  to  that  point  by  the 
action  of  the  electro- magnet,  which  instrument  and  the  manner  of  its  operation  will 
be  more  clearly  understood  by  reference  to  Fig.  375.  In  that  figure  km  is  the  electro- 
no.  374.  magnet,  a  ita  armature  and   d  the 

top  of  the  disc.     The  armature  is 
pivoted  at  its  center.     The  electro- 
magnet has  curved  pole-pieces  p, 
p'.     The   ai-muture   is  of  peculiar 
construction, as  may  be  seen,  having 
two  rounded  "  wings  "  w,w'.     The 
disc  is  rigidly  attached  to  one  of 
the  wings.      A  rod  b,  which  acts 
i  as  a  partial  counter  poise  to   the 
[disc  is  connected  to  the  other  wing. 
When   the  electro-magnet   is  not 
magnetized    the    disc    drops    .by 
gravity  and  the   danger  signal  is 
shown.     This  is  the  position  of  the 
disc  in  Fig.  375.     When  the  circuit 
is  completed  and  the  electro-magnet 
is  magnetized  the  wings  of  the  arm- 
ature are  attracted,  up  and  down» 
respectively,  by   their   pole-pieces* 
which  causes  the  armature,   as  a  whole,  to    be     turned,  with   the  result  that  the 
disc  is  removed  from  before  the  aperture  of  the  case.    As  long  as  current  is  caused 
to  flow  through  the  coils  of  the  magnet  the  disc  will  be  held  out  of  the  way  of  the 
aperture.    When  the  current  ceases  to  flow,  the  disc,  as  just  stated,  drops  by  gravity. 
A  diagram  of  the  circuits  of  the  Hall  signaling  system  is  given  in  Fig.  376.    As 
already  stated,  the  changes  from  "open"  to  "closed-*  circuit  are    made    in  this 
system  by  the  use  of, so  called,"  track*'  instruments,  which,  upon  the  passage  of  a 
train,  open  the  circuit  at  the  entrance  to  the   block,  and  close  it  at  the  end   of  the 
block.    The  instrument  at  the  entrance  is  termed  the  "  block"   track  instrument;  that 
at  the  end  of  the  block,  the  "clear  *'  ti-ack  instrument.    In  Fig.  376,  bt  is  the  '*  block  " 
track  instrument,  CT  the  "  clear "  track   instrument,     em   is  the  disc   magnet,   d  the 
disc.     R  is  a  magnet,  or  relay,  the  oflice  of  which  will  be  explained,     b  is  the  working 
battery.    The  connections  between  the   "block"    and   the  "clear"  instrument  are 
made  by  wires  w,w,  strung  on  poles  alongside  the  track.    The  relay  b  may  be  placed 
at  any  point  along  the  route  of  the  block.      Normally,  the  contacts  c  at  the  "  block" 
instrument  are  closed.     At  ct  the  contacts  c'  are  normally  open.     At  such  times  km 
and  R  are  in  the  one  circuit,  part  of  which  is  completed  through  the  armature  a  of  b. 
Consequently,  the  disc  d  is  at  "  safety  " ;  the  armature  of  km  being  attracted.    When 
a  train  enters  the  block,  the  wheel  of  the  engine  depresses  one  end  of  the  "track"  in- 
strument BT,  which  raises  a  piston  p  in  such  a  manner  against  the  spring  contacts  c  as 
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to  separate  them.    This  has  the  effect  of  opening  the  present  circuit  of  em  and  b.    The 
Fio.  375.  result  is,  the  disc  d  falls  to  "  danger,  *'  and  the  arm- 

ature A  of  R  drops,  opening  the  circuit  at  a  second 
point  X,  After  the  train  has  passed  bt  the  piston 
p  falls  down,  permitting  the  contacts  c  to  come 
together  again.  But  now  the  circuit  passing  through 
EM  is  still  broken  at  x ;  thus  the  disc  remains  at 
"danger."  When  the  engine  reaches  ct,  which 
may  be  placed  somewhat  beyond  the  end  of  the 
block,  it  depresses  one  end  of  the  lever  l',  raising 
the  piston  p',  which,  in  this  instance,  closes  the  con- 
tact springs  c'.  This  completes  a  circuit  through 
the  relay  b,  via  wires  w,w.  This  attracts  armature 
A,  thereby  again  completing  the  circuit  through  em 
and  r;  but,  inasmuch  as  there  are  now  two  circuits 
for  the  current,  and  as  the  one  through  r,  via  wires 
w,w,  has  much  less  resistance  than  that  through  em, 
the  latter  still  remains  open,  holding  the  disc  at 
danger.  When,  however,  the  last  car  of  the  train 
passes  over  the  "clear''  track  instrument  ct,  it 
resumes  its  former  position,  opening  the  circuit  at 
c'  again,  whereupon  a  lai*ger  portion  of  current 
traveraes  the  magnet  em,  which  is  again  magnetized, 
and  attracts  its  armature,  placing  the  disc  at  safety. 

.  By  this  arrangement,  if  the  battery  fails,  or  if 
any  of  the  connections  wear  out,  or  the  wires  break, 
the  disc  sets  itself,  automatically,  at  danger.      Or 

FIO.  376. 


HALL  RAILWAY   BLOCK  SYSTEM— THEORY. 

If  the  wires  w,W  become  crossed,  that    will,  by  diverting  current  from  em,  place  the 
signal  at  "  danger  "  also. 
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The  Te\^y  r  ami  the  magnets  are  placed  in  any  wui table  place. 
One  of  tbi^  "track  instrutDents'*  ifi  nhown  in  cross  flection  in   Fig.   377.     In  this, 
T  its  tbe  rail,  L  is  the  lever,  fulcrumud  atjtr.     p  is  a  piston,  contained  within  the  upright 

FJG^  377- 


RALLS  TRACK  INST  RUM  ENT, 

tube.  R,n' art*  india-rubber '*  buffers  "  above  and  below  the  lever,  placed  there  to 
ease  the  up  ami  down  motion  due  to  the  action  of  the  wheels,  and  also  to  prevent  any- 
thing short  of  a  heavy  weight  from   moving  the   lever.       Normal! y,  the  end   of  the 

lever  at  the  tube  is  dowu^  owing  to  the 
greater  weight  of  that  end.  The  up  and 
down  motion  of  the  piston  p  is  retarded 
by  the  air  within  the  tube,  which  acts  as 
a  cushion.  The  lube^or  cylirider,i8  divided 
into  an  iijij^jer,  middle  and  lower  portion, 
which  ai^e  connected  by  a  small  air  port 
at  F.  Consequently,  aa  the  piston  begins 
to  rise,  the  air  in  the  u|>per  part  passes 
into  the  lower  ehamben  But  when  the 
piston  riaes  sufficiently  to  cover  the  hole 
11  there  is  no  further  escajie  for  the  air 
out  of  the  upper  chamber  and  it 
therefore  acts  more  quickly  as  a 
stopper  of  the  piston.  On  the  other 
hnndpwhen  the  piston  fulls,  the  air  which  h  driven  through  the /£»/■/  hole  also  acts  as 
a  etishioiij  n lariiing  iJtL*  talh  11  le  amuuul  of  this  air  piesBUre  is  regulated  by  a  valve. 
The  lower  end  of  the  Irver  l  moves  in  a  closed  chamber  h'.  The  opening  through 
whiuh  the  lever  i.entei^  the  chamber  is  kept  closed  by  the  slide  ]jlates  pV  which  move 
up  and  down  with  the  lever* 

The  manner  in  whidi  the  piston  tends  to   operate  the   electrical   portion  of  the 
circnit  Is  shown  in  top  view,  Fig.  37 7^^^ 
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Here  p  is  the  top  of  piston ;  w,w  are  the  wires  of  the  circuit,  connecting  with  the 
contact  springs  c,c'.  When  the  piston  is  raised  it  pushes  the  key  k  over, so  that  the 
springs,  in  this  case,  are  brought  together  and  the  circuit  completed.  In  the  "  block" 
track  connections  the  strip  o  may  be  placed  between  the  insulating  block  b  and  the 
contact  c'  so  that,  when  the  piston  is  raised,  the  contacts  are  separated,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  break'' track  instruments.  The  screw  v  controls  the  valve  by  which  the  air 
pressure  is  regulated. 

When  switches  occur  in  a  "  block,'*  the  levers  connected  with  the  switch  are 
caused  to  operate  a  set  of  contacts  properly  enclosed,  which  operate  the  disc  signal  in 
a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  '^  track  "  instrument. 


Hall's  Electric  Railway  Signal  for  Crossings. 
By  the  aid  of  two  track  instruments,  electric  circuits,  and  a  method  of  "  interlock- 
ing "  magnets,  a  gong  is  caused  to  ring  at  railway  crossings  on  the  approach   of  a 
train,  and  is  stopped  automatically  by  the  same  train,  after  it  has  passed  the  crossing. 

FIG.   378. 


hall's  railway  crossino  signal. 


The  interlocking  magnets  and  circuit  connections  for  this  purpose  are  shown  in 
Fig-  37^-  m>m'  are  ordinary  electro-magnets  provided  with  annatures  a^  b  as  shown. 
One  end  of  armature  lever  ^  of  m  passes  through  a  slot  e  in  tlie  armature  lever  of  m'. 
A  bar  b  is  pivoted  at  the  upper  end  of  a  in  the  manner  shown.  Two  flat  springs  c,d 
pass  near  two  pins  projecting  from  b.  Near  tlie  upper  ends  of  these  springs  are  two 
contacts^/to  which  latter  the  terminals  of  a  local  circuit  are  brought.  At  rest  these 
contacts  are  separated,  as  in  the  figure.  Contacts/  in  this  figure  being  idle,  when  the 
armature  a  of  m'  is  withdrawn  a  pin  on  b  pushes  flat  spring  d  against/.  When  the 
armature  a  is  attracted  contact  is  made  at  c/and  broken  at  d,A  At  the  same  time, 
the  c*ud  of  the  armature  b  of  m,  which  is  cut  away  at  e  near  the   end,   on   the  inside, 
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falls  down  and  '*  locks  *'  the  armature  of  m'  so  that,  even  should  the  latter  magnet  be 
demagnetized,  armature  a  cannot  be  retracted  until  the  magnet  m  is  magnetized,  and 
thus,  by  attracting  its  armature,  (thereby  unlocking  armature  a,)  permits  it  to  recede. 

The  interlocking  magnets  and  "  warning  '*  bell  and  batteries  are  located  at  the 
crossing.  The  figure  shows  the  circuit  arranged  for  trains  coming  from  west  to  east, 
(w  to  e)  as  indicated  by  the  arrow.  The  track  instrument  t',  whose  office  is  to  cause 
the  warning  bell  to  ring,  may  be  located  at  any  desired  distance  from  the  crossing. 
The  track  instrument  t',  which  causes  the  ringing  to  cease,  is  placed  at  a  point  suffi- 
ciently far  removed  from  the  crossing  to  permit  the  longest  trains  to  pass  before  the 
bell  ceases. 

A  wire  composing  the  circuit  which  passes  through  m',  leads,  from  the  ground  at 
T,  to  the  contact  points  in  the  track  instrument,  thence  to  the  ground  at  the  crossing; 
or,  if  desired,  a  metallic  circuit  may  be  employed,  instead  of  a  "  giound  "  at  each  end. 
Another  wire  leads  from  the  track  instrument  t'  to  the  magnet  h,  thence  to  "  ground,** 
at  the  crossing.  The  battery  hb  serves  for  both  track  instioiment  circuits,  as  only  one 
is  used  at  a  time.     When  the  instruments  are  at  rest  this  battery  is  open. 

The  operation  of  the  apparatus  is  as  follows  : — On  the  arrival  of  a  train  at  the 
track  instrument  t,  the  circuit  through  m'  is  completed.  This  magnetizes  that  instru- 
ment and  causes  it  to  attract  its  armature  a.  This  action  forces  the  flat  strip  o 
against  the  contact^  which  completes  the  circuit  of  the  gong  magnet.  This  circuit  is 
arranged  on  the  well-known  plan  of  the  "  call  bell  "  or  "  buzzer  "  circuit;  consequently, 
as  long  as  the  contact  at  c/is  maintainedythe  gong  will  ring ;  which,  since  a  \a  now  lock- 
ed  by  b^  will  be  until  the  train,  after  passing  the  crossing,  reaches  the  track  instrument 
t'  at  E,  when  the  circuit  through  m  will  be  completed  by  the  operation  of  that  in- 
strument. This  then  magnetizes  m, which  attracts  its  armature  by  thereby  unlocking 
armature  a,  which  falls  back,  allowing  the  contacts  c/to  separate,  breaking  the  gong 
circuit  at  that  point 


OVEBIAPPINO  SYSTEMS  OF  AUTOMATIC  BLOCK  SIGNALS. 

The  term  "  overlapping  "  is  applied  to  those  systems  in  which  the  signals,  op- 
erated by  a  train  as  it  enters  a  section,  are  placed  at  a  considerable  .distance  behind 
the  entrance  of  that  section.  A  plan  of  one  such  overlapping  system  is  shown  in 
Fig.  379,  in  which  four  sections  of  one  track  of  a  double  track  road  are  shown.  The 
rails  are  used  as  part  of  the  circuit,  as  in  the  case  of  the  electro-pneumatic  system, 
previously  described. 

The  semaphore  (or  the  disc  signal)  for  each  section  is  placed  about  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the  section  which  it  is  to  guard.  For  ex- 
ample. Fig.  379,  the  signal  for  section  B,is  set  about  the  middle  of  section  b,  and  so  on. 

Thus,  assuming  a  train  to  be  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  when  it  en- 
ters section  b  it  will  short-circuit  the  relay  ^,  thereby  setting  the  signal  b  at  danger, 
thus  showing  the  officials  of  any  other  train  that  the  immediately  preceding  section 
(b)  is  occupied.  When  the  train  arrives  at  section  c  and  leaves  the  rails  of  section  e, 
the  signal  //'  is  set  at  danger, while  signal  b  is  restored  to  "safety,*'   by  any  suitable 
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means,  such  as  pneumatic  pressure  or  magnetic  attraction.     In  thb  way  each  signal  ift 
caused  to  overlap  its  own  section. 


FIG.  379. 


OVERLAPPING  BLOCK  SIGNAL  SYSTEM. 


The  overlapping  system  is  also  applied  to  single  track  roads  in  a  practically  sim- 
ilar way  to  that  just  described;  signals  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  track  to  indi. 
cate  from  which  direction  trains  may  be  approaching. 


THB   SYKES  SYSTEM  OP   BLOCK  SIGNALING. 

The  "  Sykes "  system  is  of  the  manual-electric  order,  as  distinguished  from  the 
systems  previously  described,  which  are  mainly  electro-mechanical  in  their  action. 

The  "  Sykes  "  block  system  is  in  use  in  England  and  is  also  employed  in  thia 
country. 

The  signals  used  in  this  system  are  of  the  double  semaphore  pattern,  which  sig- 
nals are  actuated  by  means  of  levers,  by  an  operator  located  in  an  adjoining  tower* 
The  towers  are  connected  by  wires  for  telegraphic  intercommunication.  Normally 
all  signals  in  this  system  are  set  at  "  danger  '*  and,  when  thus  at  danger,  the  levera 
are  locked  by  the  armature  of  a  magnet,  the  latter  being  in  a  circuit  controlled  by 
the  operator  m  the  tower  in  advance.  Consequntly,  when  a  signal  is  placed  at  dan- 
ger it  cannot  be  set  at  safety  until  the  operator  in  the  tower  in  advance  presses  on  an 
instrument  termed  a  "  plunger  "  which  opens  the  circuit  in  which  the  locking  magnet 
is  placed.  The  operator  in  the  "  forward  "  tower  will  not  plunge  for  the  "  tower  '* 
behind  him  until  all  trains  have  passed  out  of  his  block.  Similarly  the  operator  in 
each  tower  has  control  of  the  block  behind  him. 

When  an  operator  in  one  tower  has  "  plunged "  to  allow  a  train  to  enter  hia 
block,  that  act  locks  the  lever  of  the  semaphore  controlling  the  block  in  advance  so 
that  he  cannot  set  his  own  signal  clear  for  the  approaching  train  until  he  has  tele- 
graphed to  the  tower  in  advance  to  plunge  for  him. 

The  construction  of  the  "  plunger  ''  is  such  that  when  it  has  been  plunged  once 
it  cannot  be  plunged  again  until  the  lever  controlling  the  signal  has  been  completely 
reversed  and  then  restored  to  its  normal  position.  Thus,  for  instance,  when  b  plunges 
to  allow  A  to  admit  a  train  he  cannot  repeat  the  operation  until  he  first  reverses  hia 
own  lever  and  thereby  clears  the  signal  fore's  train  to  proceed.    This,  however,  re- 
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Fio.  380. 


quires  the  consent  of  the  "  tower  "  in  advance  of  b,  namely  c,  who  controls  the  lock  to 

B  ih  the  same  manner  that  b  does  to  a". 

As  the  operator  in  the  first  tower  a  of  this  block  system  has  not  any  one   behind 

him  to  "  plunge/'  thereby  to  necessitate  the  placing  of  his  own  signal  at  *'  danger,"  a 

portion  of  the  track  opposite,  or  near,  the  tower  is  insulated, 
and  made  a  portion  of  a  circuit  which  latter  controls  a  relay 
and  magnet  in  such  a  manner  that  when  a  train  enters  the 
insulated  section  it  automatically  sets  a^s  signal  at  danger. 
Hence,  when  a  wisheato  place  the  signal  at  safety  he  must 
first  ask  the  tower  in  advance  to  ''plunge,''  that  he  may 
do  so. 

The  operators  in  the  different  towers  communicate  tele- 
graphically, (over  the  wire  referred  to)  with  each  other,  by 
"bell"  taps,  a  certain  number  of  taps  signifying,  **  plunge," 
'*OK,"etc. 


THE   '*  STEWAET-HALL  "   TRAIN  ORDER  SIGNAL. 

In  connection  with  the  Hall  railway  signal  system,  a 
recent  device,  termed  a  "train  order"  signal,  has  been  in- 
troduced. One  of  its  objects  is  to  hold  trains  at  any  station 
where  an  order  may  be  awaiting  them.  The  "  train  o^ 
der'*  semaphore  is  shown  in  Fig.  380.  The  Hall  disc  might 
be  used  if  desired. 

The  train  order  signal  posts  are  designed  differently 
from  the  ordinary  semaphore,  or  disc,  posts,  in  order  that  the 
train  men  may  be  apprized  of  the  exact  reason  for  the 
display  of  the  stop,  or  danger,  signal. 

The  electrical  connections  of  this  device  are  outlined  in 
Fig.  381.  The  switch  j,  annunciator  a  and  battery  n  nuiy 
be  located  in  a  station.  The  semaphore  s'  and  electro-mag- 
net M,  are  in  the  signal  post  case. 

Ordinarily  the  circuit  is  completed  through  the  switch 
8,  and  the  annunciator  magnet,  and  thus  the  signal  is  held  at 
"  safety  "  by  the  action  of  its  magnet.  When,  however,  the 
station  agent  or  operator  has  an  order  for  an  approaching 
train  he  moves  the  switch  in  su<di  a  way  as  to  break  the 
circuit,  which  action  permits  the  counterpoise  cp  of  the 
semaphore  to  raise  it  to  danger,  as  shown  in  Fig.  380.  The  opening  of 
the  circuit  also  permits  the  annunciator  drop  to  fall,which,  it  will  be  seen,  opens  the 
circuit  at  a  second  place,  viz.  x,  and  it  also  reveals  the  words  "  train  order,  **  as  shown 
at  the  right  of  Fig.  381.  The  object  of  this  latter  arrangement  is  to  assist  the  sUtion 
agent  or  operator  in  remembeiing  that  ho  holds  a  train  order  for  a  particular  train 
which  it  does  by  making  it  necessary  on  his  part,  in  order  to  reset  the  signal  at  safety 


TRAIN  ORDER   POST, 
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not  only  to  move  the  switch  back  to  its  normal  position,  bi^  also  to  push  back  th6 

no.  381 


STEWART-HALL  TRAIN  ORDER  SIGNAL. 


**  train  order'*   annunciator.      In  practice  the  annunciator  boxes  are  marked  "  west 
lx)und/'  "  south  bound,"  etc. 


Train  Signals. 

Many  electrical  devices  have  been  tried  to  take  the  place  of  the  bell  cord  on 
trains  but  the  latter  still,  almost  exclusively,  retains  its  place. 

The  objections  to  the  use  of  electrical  devices  for  the  purpose  of  permitting  train 
men  to  communicate  with  the  engineer  have  been  that  when,  in  the  operation  of  such 
devices,  "  open  circuits  **  have  been  used,  frequent  occurrences  of  short-circuits,  whereby 
false  signals  have  been  turned  in,  have  resulted ;  and,  when  closed  circuits  have  been  em- 
ployed, the  rapid  wasting  of  the  battery  necessitating  constant  attention,  has  mili- 
tated against  the  system. 

A  system  of  train  signaling  known  as  the  "  Hart"  train  signal  has  been  devised 
to  obviate  both  of  these  objections.  It  is  shown  in  Fig,  382.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  com- 
bination of  the  open  and  closed  circuit  systems  of  train  signals. 

In  the  figure,  o  is  a  large  signal  bell  of  high  resistance,  c'  is  a  small  signal  bell, 
or  buzzer,  of  low  resistance,  both  located  in  the  cab  of  the  engine,  a  is  a  switch,  within 
■easy  reach  of  the  engineer,  b  is  the  operating  battery,  which  is  placed  under  the 
■engineer's  seat.  Press  buttons,  with  double  contacts,  are  located  in  each  car,  as  at  p,  p,  p, 
for  operating  the  call  bells. 

The  system  requires  three  wires,  i,  2  and  3,  as  shown.  Ordinarily,  as  in  the  fig- 
ure, the  device  is  set  for  the  open  circuit  arrangement.  Wlien  thus  set  the  depression 
of  any  of  the  buttons  will  complete  a  circuit,  via  the  wires  2  and  3,  through  the  large 
bell  c,  ringing  it. 

Should  the  circuits  2  and  3  become  crossed  or  short-circuited,  at  any  point,  as  at 
jcy  a  circuit  is  formed  through  both  the  signal  bells,  but  as  the  resistance   of  bell  c'  is 
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much  less  than  that  of  c,  the  signal  is  only  received  on  c',  which  indicates  to  the  en- 
gineer the  presence  of  trouble  on  the  circuit.  He  then  turns  switch  a,  which  puts  the 
battery  on  closed  circuit,  via  the  wires  i  and  3,  and  cuts  out  bell  c'.  It  also  places  the 
large  bell  c  in  the  battery  circuit,  but  the  circuit  formed  by  wires  i  and  3  shunts  that 

FIO.  38a. 
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"hart"  train  signal. 

bell.  When,  however,  any  of  the  buttons  are  depressed  the  shunt  circuit  i  and  3 
is  opened,  thereby  permitting  all  the  current  to  flow  through  the  large  bell  c.  Thus 
this  arrangement  affords  opportunity  for  the  removal,  at  leisure,  of  the  "  cross  "  be- 
tween wires  2  and  3. 

The  coupling  used  in  connecting  the  wires  between  the  cars  has  knife-edge  sliding 
contacts.  The  "coupling  '*  is  so  arranged  that  when  pulled  apart  it  joins  together  the 
wires  i  and  3  and  leaves  wire  2  open.  When  the  coupling  is  "made/'  wires  i  and  3 
and  2  pass,  separately,  through  it* 
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OVERLAND  TELEGRAPH  WIRE. 

IRON     AND    HARD-DRAWN    COPPER    WIRE. — MANUTACTURB     OP,     BTC. — MBCHANICAL  TSSTIB 
AT  FACTORY, — CONDUCTIVITY   TESTS. — WIRE  OAUOES,  etC. 

Until  within  a  few  years  past,  iron  was  almost  exclusively  used  for  "  overland  " 
telegraph  wires,  although  it  was  well  known  that  copper  possessed  electrical  qualities  far 
superior  to  iron.  But  the  former  high  price  of  copper,  added  to  inherent  mechanical  de- 
fects, combined,  for  years,  to  keep  the  latter  metal  out  of  the  market,  as  a  competitor  of 
iron  for  such  purposes. 

On  this  point  the  following  language  from  an  advertisement  which  appeared  in 
an  electrical  periodical  in  1868,  may  be  quoted:  "  The  superiority  of  copper  as  a  con- 
ductor, over  other  metals,  is  well  known,  and  but  for  its  ductility  rendering  its  peima- 
nent  suspension  in  a  pure  state  impracticable  it  would  always  have  been  used  on  tele- 
graph lines." 

The  tensile  strength  of  'soft"  copper  is  about  one-tenth  that  of  iron.  The  ductility 
of  soft  copper  is  such  that  it  becomes  attenuated  by  its  own  weight  between  poles;  and 
having  no  elasticity,  when  elongated  it  has  no  tendency  to  return  its 
previous  form.  As  an  electrical  conductor,  copper  is  seven  times  better  than  iron. 
Again,  self-induction  is  much  less  marked  in  copi>er  than  in  iron;  thus,  apart  from 
its   superior  conductivity,  copper  is  better  adapted  for  rapid  signaling  than  iron. 

There  is  no  comparison  as  between  copper  and  iron  in  the  matter  of  dui-ability 
under  exposure  to,  and  without  artificial  protection  from,  the  elements.  Indeed, 
copper  may  be  said  to  be,  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions,  practically  in- 
coiTodible ;  whereas  it  is  known  that  iron  even  when  protected  by  galvanizing,  will 
succumb  to  the  attacks  of  moisture  and  acids  within  ten  or  twelve  years ;  in  some 
places  in  less  than  one  year,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  vicinity  of  factories  and  railroad 
yards.  Copper  wire,  exposed  to  the  same  conditions,  simply  takes  on  a  coating  of 
oxide  and  soot  and  is  not  further  attacked. 

About  25  years  ago  the  price  of  copper  was  at  least  10  times  greater  than  iron. 
More  recently,  however,  the  discovery  and  development  of  large  deposits  of  compar- 
atively pure  copper  in  this  country  conduced  to  a  very  material  reduction  of  the  cost 
of  that  metal,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  wire  also  soon 
followed. 

This  improvement  consisted  in  providing  a  wire,  known  as  "hard-drawn  '*  copper 
-wire,  of  much  greater  purity,  and  one  possessing  a  much  higher  tensile  strength,  than 
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formerly ;  although  the  added  strength  was  obtained  at  the  cost  of  pliability,   which 
however,  is  not  found  to  be  seriously,  if  at  all,  detrimental. 

Prior  to  this  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  copper  wire,  an  eflPort  had  been 
made  to  provide  a  telegraph  wire  which  should  have  the  strength  of  iron  and  much 
of  the  conductivity  of  copper.  This  resulted  in  the  production  cf  a  **  com{>ound  "  wire 
of  iron  or  steel,  and  copper,  many  miles  of  which  were  strung  in  this  country*  In> 
some  instances  the  copper  was  placed  over  the  iron  wire  by  electrolytic  deposition ; 
in  others,  by  placing  the  copper,  in  strips,  spirally  around  the  steel  core,  the  edges  being 
run  together  so  that  the  seams  were  not  perceptible. 

Siliconized  copper  wire  and  phosphor-bronze  wire  were  also  introduced  for  the 
same  purpose,  but  neither  these,  nor  the  compound  wire,  has,  in  this  country,  given  any- 
thing like  the  satisfactory  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire, 
which  is  doubtless  explainable  by  the  fact  that  the  tensile  strength  given  to  hard- 
drawn  copper  wire,  in  the  process  of  **  drawing,"  having  been  found  ample  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overland  lines,  it  was  evident  that  it  would  possess,  practically,  all  the  me 
chanical  advantagesof  the  compound  wire  and  siliconized  wire,  with,  in  addition,  su- 
perior electrical  qualities.  Its  cost  also,  is  probably  below  either  of  the  foregoing 
mentioned  wires. 

In  some  instances  it  was  found  that  the  durability  of  the  compound  wire  was  im- 
paired by  a  separation  of  the  two  metals. 

In  silicious  bronze  wire,  which  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  the  silicon  is  mainly 
used  to  aid  in  the  removal  of  impurities,  especially  oxides  and  sub-oxides,  and  is  not 
intended  as  a  part  of  the  alloy.  The  tensile  strength  of  silicious  bronzy  wire  is  some- 
what greater  than  that  of  hard-drawn  copper,  but  the  former  appears  to  lose  in  conduc- 
tance as  it  gains  in  tensile  strength.  Silicious  bronze  wire  has  been  somewhat  exten- 
sively used  in  Europe,  but  in  this  country  it  has  not  been  employed,  other  than  ex- 
perimentally, for  telegraph  purposes. 


In  the  year  1884  the  extensive  employment  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  for  over- 
land telegraph  purposes  was  begun   in  this   country. 

Although  some  misgivings  were  felt  thatfthe  experiment,  (for  such  its  employment 
at  first  was  conceded  to  be),  would  meet  with  failure,  yet  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  its  use,  if  it  should  prove  successful,  were  so  numerous,  and  decided,  that  the  ex- 
periment was  tried,  and  with  such  abundant  success  that  to-day,  in  this  country,  it 
may  be  said  that  copper  wire  for  overland  telegraph  lines  is  rapidly  superseding  iron. 
Indeed,  iron  wire  is  now,  by  some  companies,  only  employed  on  new  lines,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  lines. 

This  successful  use  of  copper  has  apparently  shown  that  the  high  percentage  of 
elongation  always  formerly  called  for  in  the  specifications  for  telegraph  wire  was  un- 
necessary ;  the  percentage  of  elongation  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  not  exceeding,  on 
an  average,  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  many  cases  falling  below  .5  of  i  per  cent.,  without  any 
marked  prejudicial  results  following. 
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KIG.  383. 


WIRE   DRAWING. 


The  iron  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire  is  Swedish  iron.  It  is  brought 
to  this  country  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron,  which,  after  passing  through  various  processes 
to  remove  impurities  is  rolled  into  rods  of  any  desired  size.  It  is  then  prepared  for 
the  process  of  "  drawing,"  by  which  it  is  made  into  wire.  This  preparation  consists  of 
first  thoroughly  cleansing  the  rods  by  washing,  or  "  pickling,"  them  in  acids,  after 
which  they  are  covered  with  a  flour  paste,  wliich  is  then  dried  hard  by  baking  in  arx 
oven.  The  process  of  "  drawing  ^'  consists  of  pulling  the  rods,  while  cold,  by  powerful 
machinery,  through   a  steel  die,  in  the   manner  indicated  in  Fig.  388.     In  the  figure^ 

D  is  the  die,  r  is  a  revolv- 
ing drum,  around  which 
the  wire  is  wound  as  it 
comes  attenuated  through 
the  die.  The  rod  is  stalled 
through  the  die  by  filii^ 
the  end  for  a  short  dis 
tance,  when  a  clamp  is 
attached  to  it.  This  clamp 
is  fastened  to  a  chain,  and 
the  latter  to  the  drum  r.  r  is  revolved  by  machinery  not  shown  in  the  figure.  The 
drawing  is  repeated  until  the  wire  is  reduced  to  the  desired  size,  a  smaller  die  being 
used  at  each  drawing.  During  the  drawing  process  the  wire  becomes  hardened  and> 
consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  anneal  it  between  each  drawing,  and  as  the  drawing 
wears  off  the  flour  coating,  the  wire  must  be  re-coated  between  each  drawing.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  curious  fact  that  the  wire  in  passing  through  the  die  does  not  come  into 
contact  with  it  at  all,the  flour  acting  also  as  a  lubricant. 

The  dies  are  made  of  the  hardest  obtainable  steel  or  specially  ])repared  cast  iron. 
When  ii-on  wire  has  been  drawn  to  the  size  required  it  is  then  annealed  to  the  de- 
sired degree  of  softness.  Each  coil  of  the  wire  is  then  carefully  inspected  by  the 
workmen  to  detect  flaws  or  defects  of  any  kind;  coils  containing  which  ai-e  rejected* 
The  next  process  to  which  the  iron  is  subjected  is  that  of  galvanizing.  This  con- 
sists of  covering  the  wire  with  a  thin  coating  of  zinc.  The  object  of  this  is  to  protect* 
the  iron  from  nisting,  that  is,  from  oxidizing.  This  the  zinc  does  by  combining  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  thus  forming  a  covering  of  oxide  of  zinc  over  the  wire,.which 
is  not  further  assailed  by  air,  unless  in  the  presence  of  a  gas,  such  as  sulphuric  acid 
gas,  set  free  from  burning  coal,  etc.,  when  the  acid  combines  with  the  oxide  of  zinc^ 
forming  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  latter,  being  soluble  in  water,  is  soon  washed  off  the 
wire,  leaving  the  iron  to  be  quickly  attacked  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  in  a  short 
time  corroded. 

It  is  very  essential  that  the  surface  of  the  wire  should  be  chemically  free  from 
all  impurities,  such  as  sand,  scales,  cinder,  oxides,  etc,  before  it  is  galvanized,  otherwise 
the  zinc  will  not  properly  adhere  to  the  iron.  To  insure  this  essential,  the  wire  is  again 
**  pickled  "  by  immersion  in  a  vat  containing  a  solution  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for 
from  six  to  twenty  four  houre,  after  which  it  is  flushed  in   water  to  remove   the  acid* 
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To  still  further  cleanse  the  iron  it  is  immersed  in  muriatic  acid  which  removes  oxidea 
that  form  (after  the  pickling  process)  when  the  wire  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  act  of  galvanizing  the  iron  wire  consists  in  momentarily  immersing  the  wire 
in  a  bath  of  molten  zinc.  One  of  the  methods  employed  for  this  purpose  is  shown 
in  Fig.  384,    The  -wire  is  brought  on  reels  to  the  vicinity  of  a  sort  of  oven  k, 

FIG.  384, 


GALVANIZING  IRON  WIRB. 


which  has,  running  through  it,  horizontally,  a  number  of  fire  brick  tubes,  which  are 
kept  at  a  white  heat  by  a  furnace  f,  extending  under  the  oven,  m  is  a  trough  con- 
taining a  solution  of  muriatic  acid.  G  is  a  bath  of  molten  zinc.  The  zinc  is  kept  "  boil- 
ing" by  a  furnace  under  the  trough.  Several  reels  of  wire  may  be  ran  simultaneously 
through  the  tubes  of  K.  The  wire  in  passing  through  these  tubes  at  a  moderate  rate 
of  speed  becomes  heated  to  redness.  On  its  exit  from  its  tube  the  wire  falls  into 
the  acid,  where  all  traces  of  grease,  oxides,  etc.,  are  removed,  and  the  next  moment 
he  wire  passes  through  the  molten  zinc  and  emerges  therefrom  galvanized. 

The  wires  are  automatically  wound  on  the  reels  i,  j,  after  leaving  the  zinc  bath. 

The  iron  being  heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  passing  through  the  tubes  any 
acid  that  may  adhere  in  passing  through  the  solution  is  at  once  evaporated  and  the 
distance  between  the  acid  vat  h  and  the  zinc  bath  o  is  so  short  that  but  little  time 
is  given  for  the  iron  to  oxidize.  It  is  very  important  that  the  zinc  should  be  kept  at 
a  fixed  temperature;  the  best  results  are  said  to  be  obtained  with  a  bath  heated  to 
about  740®  F. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  galvanizing  is  tested,  generally,  as  follows:  A  piece  of 
the  galvanized  wire  is  immersed  for  one  minute  in  a  saturattjd  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper.  The  affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  salt  for  zinc  is  well  known.  The 
effect  of  this  immersion  is  that  some  of  the  zinc  combines  with  the  sulphuric  acid  of 
the  sulphate  setting  free  copper.  When  iron  is  immersed  in  such  a  solution  the  cop- 
per is  set  free  on  the  iron.  The  foregoing  action  i«  repeated  three  or  four  times,  as 
may  be  called  for  in  specifications.  If  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  immersion  there  is 
no  appearance  of  a  copper  deposit  on  the  wire  thus  repeatedly  immersed,  but,  on  the 
t5ontrary,  it  remains  black,  as  after  the  first  immersion,  the  galvanizing  may  be  wn- 
eidered  effective.  The  presence  of  a  copper  deposit  would  indicate  that  the  iron  had 
become  exposed  and  that,consequently,the  galvanizing  was  imperfect. 

Copper  rods  are  prepared  for  drawing  into  wire  in  the  same  general  way  as  iron. 
The  manner  of  drawing  the  copper  rods  into  wire  and  that  wire  into  still  finer  wire  is 
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also  similar  to  that  by  which  iron  is  "  drawn."  When,  however,  the  copper  wire  ia 
intended  to  have  a  high  tensile  strength  it  is  not  annealed  so  frequently  between  the 
different  drawings  as  in  the  case  of  iron. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  the  ductility  of  copper  wire  decreases  as  its  tensile 
strength  increases,  but  the  experiments  were  not  continued  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
show  the  exact  ratio.  A  specimen  of  copper  wire,  thoroughly  annealed,  .128  inch  in 
diameter,  was  found  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  330  lbs.,  and  elongated  36  per  cent. 
A  sample  of  the  same  wire,  on  being  drawn  twice,  to  reduce  its  diameter  to  .104  inch, 
had  a  tensile  strength  of  330  lbs.,  and  elongated  23  per  cent.  Another  specimen, 
from  the  same  piece,  on  being  drawn  thrice  to  bring  it  to  the  same  diameter,  namely 
.104  inch,  was  found  to  have  a  tensile  strength  of  415  lbs.  and  elongated  but  3  per 
cent  Still  another  specimen  from  the  same  wire,  drawn  four  times  to  reduce  it  to 
.104  inch,  had  a  tensile  strength  of  over  550  lbs.  and  elongated  but  i  per  cent. 
The  average  of  a  number  of  like  experiments  indicated  that,  in  obtaining  an  elonga- 
tion of  2.5  per  cent,  to  3  per  cent.,  a  reduction  of  130  to  140  lbs.  in  the  tensile  strength 
would  follow. 

The  term  "hard  drawn"  is  applied  to  distinguish  the  uiiannealed  from  the  an- 
nealed copper  wire ;  the  only  difference  between  soft  copper  wire  and  hard  drawn 
copper  wire  being  that  one  is  annealed  after  drawing  while  the  other  is  not.  The 
process  of  drawing  the  wire  through  the  die  forms  a  thin,  hard,  polished  crust, 
or  shell,  not  exceeding  the  one  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  over  the  wire.  In- 
side of  this  crust  the  metal  i^  seemingly,  comparatively  soft.  The  tensile  strength  of 
hard  drawn  copper  wire  appears  to  rest  in  this  outside  shell,  for  the  slightest  inden- 
tation made  around  the  circumference  of  the  shell,  with  a  sharp  instrument  will  at 
once  lower  its  breaking  strain ;  and  while,  with  an  undented  surface,  the  copper  wire 
may  withstand  5  or  6  bends  on  itself,  with  such  a  dent  it  will  break  in  one  bend. 

wiRB  JOINTING  AT  FACTOBT. — At  One  time  it  was  quite  customary  to  require,  in 
specifications  for  telegraph  wire,  that  the  wire  should  be  delivered  in  continuous  lengths 
of  one  half  mile  or  more,  withoutjoints.  This  was  when  it  was  the  habit  to  make  the 
large  twist  joint  (shown  Fig.  420).  In  ordering  hard  drawn  copper,  also,  the  same 
requirement  was  inserted  ;  the  **  sleeve  "  joint  being  there  used.  The  objections  to 
such  joints  were  that  the  tensile  strength  at  those  points  was  considerably  less  than 
that  of  the  main  wire;  that  they  retarded  the  work  of  uncoiling  the  wire  in  the  act  of 
stringing,  and  that,  when  the  wires  were  strung,  the  joints  frequently,  by  engaging 
with  parallel  wires,  caused  steady  crosses,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  but  mo- 
mentary wind  crosses.  Hence,  it  was  very  desirable  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  such 
joints,  to  a  minimum. 

As  it  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  wire  to  break  in  the  act  of  drawing,  the 
matter  of  jointing  such  broken  wires  in  such  a  manner  as  to  avoid  the  objections  re- 
ferred to,  was  one  which  received  much  attention  from  the  manufacturers,  and  varioib 
attempts  were  made  to  weld  the  joint,  mechanically,  without  materially  increasing  its 
bulk,  or  decreasing  its  tensile  strength ;  but  only  with  indifferent  success.  Of  late, 
however,  electric  welding  has  been  resorted  to,  for  this  purpose,  with  marked  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  making  joints,  or  welds,  by  this  process,  the  ends  of  the  broken  wires 
are  broughi  together,  and  are  fastened  to  separate  clamps.  Wires  connected  with  a 
dynamo  machine  are  brought  to  these  clamps,  and  a  very  strong  current  is  then  caused 
to  pass  through  the  tips  of  the  broken  wires,  which  speedily  produces  a  heat  sufficient 
to  form  a  perfect  union  between  them.  For  ordinary  telegraph  wire  the  time  of  ap- 
plication of  the  current  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  but  the  time  of  application  of  the 
current,  the  extent  of  the  wire  exposed  between  the  clamps,  and  the  pressure  with  which 
the  ends  are  brought  together,  varies  with  different  wires.  Welds  made  in  this  way 
have  scarcely  a  perceptible  burr,  and  tests  have  shown  that  the  tensile  strengtii  of  the 
weld  is  practically  similar  to  that  of  the  wire  proper. 
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Mechanical  Tests  of  Telegraph  Wire. 

The  purchasers  of  copper  and  iron  wire  almost  invariably  have  it  inspected  by 
a  representative,  at  the  factory,  in  order  to  ascertain  before  acceptance  of  the  wire, 
whether  it  meets  the  requirements  of  the  specifications. 

The  mechanical  tests  to  which  iron  and  copper  wire  are  subjected  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tests  are  made   are  practically  as  follows: 

TESTS  FOR  GAUGE  OR  DIAMETER. — The  diameter  of  the  wire  is  generally  stated 
in  the  specifications  as  so  many  mils. 

In  drawing  long  lengths  of  wire  through  the  dies  in  the  manner  previously  de- 
scribed, it  very  seldom  happens  that  the  wire  is  of  exactly  uniform  diametvr 
throughout.  It  is  generally  slightly  thicker  near  the  ends  than  in  the  middle.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  gradual  clogging  up  of  the  die  hole  at  the  beginning  of 
the  drawing,  which  clogging  seems  gradually  to  disappear  and  thus  the  die  hole  re- 
sumes its  normal  size  towards  the  end  of  the  drawing.  The  disparity,  however,  be- 
tween the  ends  and  the  middle  of  the  drawing  is  not  ordinarily  very  great,  not 
amounting  to  over  i  or  2  mils,  at  most.  But,  to  guard  against  a  too  marked  discrep- 
ancy between  the  various  parts  of  the  wire,  the  coils  are  **  gauged  **  at  the  ends  and 
center  by  means  of  a  **  micrometer,"  or  other  suitable  gauge. 

wire  gauges. — In  this  country  a?id  Great  Britain  the  diameter  of  wires  is  meas- 
uredin  mils.  The  diameter  of  insulation  of  wires  in  "32ds"  of  an  inch.  Thei-e 
are  nearly  31.2  mils  in  the  ^  of  an  inch. 

In  order  to  distinguish  the  different  sizes  of  wires  it  has  been  customary  to  desig- 
nate wires  of  specified  diametei*s  by  a  given  number  of  an  arbitrary  gauge.  Thus 
a  wire  having  a  diameter  of  .083  inch,  that  is,  S^  mils,  would  be  No.  14 
Biimingham  wire  gauge,  or  b.w.g.  One  having  a  diameter  of  .080  inch  would  bo 
No.  1 2  Brown  and  Sharp,  or  B  and  S,  gauge,  and  wnres  ranging  from  a  few  mils  to  an 
inch  in  diameter,  have  been  classified  in  those  "guages"  in  numbei-s  ranging  from  i 
nought  (o),  2  nought  (00)  3  nought  (000)  etc.,  up  to  36  and  38.  The  smallest  wii'es 
being  alloted  the  highest  nurabei-s  of  the  gauge,  and  vice  versa,    {s^^  wire  tables). 

Since  the  numbers  of  the  gauge  only  include  wires  of  40  or  42  different  diaraett»rs, 
it  is  plain  there  will  be  many  sizes  of  wires  in  use,  and  necessary,  which  do  not  cointi^le 
with  any  of  the  many  arbitrary  gauges.  Tlie  various  wire  gauges  also  differ  very 
materially  from  each  other  and  much  confusion  is,  consequently,  occasioned. 

These  causes  have  led  many  large  users  of  wire  to  designate  the  size  of  the  wire 
desired  by  its  diameter  in  mils,  or  by  the  square  of  the  diimeter  in  mils,  which  is 
termed  circular  mils,  or  by  its  sectional  area  in  square  inches.  Sometimes  by  its  weight 
per  mile,  disregarding  altogether  any  reference  to  the  arbitrary  wire  gauges. 

For  instance,  if  a  wire  measuring  S^  mils  in  diameter  is  desired,  it  may  either  be 
designated  as  a  wire  83  mils  diameter;  or  as  one  of  .005567  square  inches,  cross  section. 

Instruments  for  measuring  the  diameter  of  wires,  or  for  at  once  ascertaining  the 
gauge  of  a  wire  in  terms  of  some  one  of  the  numerous  "  standard  "  wire  gauges,  are 
also  termed  "  wire  gauges.*' 

A  specimen  of  one  of  the  latter  is  shown  in  Fig.  385.  It  is  known  as  the  "Amer- 
ican standard  wire  gauge."     It  consists  of  a  thin,  flat,  circular  piece  of  metal,  having 
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indentations,  or  slots,  on  its  periphery,  as  shown.  Each  of  those  indentations  is  num- 
bered, as  in  the  figure.  The  apertures  of  the  various  indentations  are  of  a  size  corres- 
ponding with  the  diameter  of  the  wire  of  a  certain  number  of  the  Brown  and  Shaq) 
wire  gauge.  Consequently,  when  it  is  desired  to  know  the  gauge  of  a  wire,  in  terms 
of  the  Brown  and  Sharp  gauge,  without  being  any  wiser  as  to  the  actual  diameter  of 
the  wire,  unless  by  reference   to   a  Brown  p,o  ^^ 

and  Sharp  wire  gauge  table,  the  said  wire 
is  placed  sideways  into  the  apertures,  or 
openings,  on  the  edge  of  the  wire,  as   at  x 

until  it  reaches  the  aperture  closely  fitting  '^<.  **"  *^  ^^l*X 

it,  when  reference  to  the  figure  stamped  on 
the  disc  will  indicate  the  number  of  the  wire 
in  the  Brown  and  Sharp  gauge. 

Fig.  386  represents  a  "  micrometer,"  or 
"  pocket,"  wire  gauge.  It  is  constructed 
to  measure  from  the  one  thousandth  of  an 
inch  up  to  its  maximum  capacity;  which 
may  be  ^  inch,  one  inch,  or  more.  The 
manner  of  its  construction  and  use  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  instrument  is  made  of  polished 
steel.  The  screw  s  is  attached  to  the  milled 
cap  M,  at  the  point  x,  c  is  a  sleeve,  over  s,  also  rigidly  attached  to  the  cap 
M.  The  left  end  of  sleeve  c  is  bevelled,  as  shown,  and  on  this  beveled  edge  25  hori- 
zontal, short,  equal  divisions  are  cut.  f  and  e  are  extensions  of  the  U-shaped  metal  piece 

p.  A  hole  having  a  thread  suitable  for 
the  screw  s,  runs  lengthwise  through  e 
and  k'.  a  number  of  vertical  divisions  are 
cut,  as  shown,  on  the  extension  e  ;  also 
one  horizontal  line.  AVhen  the  screw  s  is 
screwed  into  the  thread  until  it  meeta  the 
extension  f  the  sleeve  c  covers  the  extension 
E,  up  to  the  perpendicular  mark,  o.  The 
threads  of  the  screw  are  so  arranged  that 
in  one  revolution  of  the  screw  it  moves  to 
or  from  the  extension  F,the  .025  of  an  inch,  that  is,  the  one  fortieth  of  an  inch.  The 
perpendicular  marks  to  the  right  of  zero  on  e  are  so  arranged  that,  starting  from  zero, 
each  of  them  measures  one  complete  revolution  of  the  screw.  Thus,  when  the  screw 
has  made  one  revolution  from  f  the  zero  mark  on  the  sleeve  c  will  be  opposite  the 
hoiizontal  mark  on  e,  and  the  bevelled  edge  of  c  will  be  opposite  the  fii-st  perpendic- 
ular mark  to  the  right  of  zero,  on  e.  Consequently,  a  wire  which  would  fit  into  the 
opening  between  e  and  f,  when  zero  on  the  bevelled  edge  of  c  rests  directly  over  the 
first  vertical  mark  from  zero,  on  e,  will  have  a  diameter  of  25  mils.  Each  of  the  other 
perpendicular  marks  on  e  will  also  indicate  that  the  screw  has  travelled  an  additional  25 
mils.  Now,  since  the  bevelled  edge  of  c  travels  with  the  screw,  being  rigidly  attach- 
ed  to  it   at    M,   any  fraction    of    the   25    mils  between   the   veitical   marks   on    e 
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will  be  indicated  by  the  horizontal  marks  on  the  edge  of  c.  For  instance,  in  the  fig- 
ure there  are  five  perpendicular  marks  exposed.  Therefore,  up  to  the  mark  under 
the  figure  i,  on  e,  which  stands  for  loo  mils,  the  screw  will  have  made  four  revolutions, 
and  the  space  between  that  mark  and  the  bevelled  edge  indicates  that  it  has  per- 
formed part  of  another  revolution,  and  the  extent  of  that  part  of  a  revolution  is  shown 
to  be  i§,  since  the  tenth  division  on  the  bevelled  edge  is  opposite  the  horizontal  mark 
on  E. 

In  other  words, a  wire  which  would  fit  snugly  into  the  space  between  s  and  f 
while  the  gauge  is  in  the  position  stated,  would  have  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  one  thousandths  of  an  inch. 

» 

gDEST  FOE  TENSILE   STRENGTH   OB  BBEAKING  STRAIN. — A   Sample,  about     1 6    ilichcs 

FIG.  387.  in  length,  is  taken  from  the 

ends  of  a  coil.  Each  bundle, 
or  coil,  of  wire  may  be 
tested,  if  desired,  but  as  this 
would  be  a  very  arduous  task 
in  the  case  of  very  large 
lot8,one  coil  in  about  ten  may 
be  selected.  The  specimens 
of  wire  actually  tested  may 
be  any  determined  length; 
generally  a  piece  lo  inches 
long  is  specified. 

One  form  of  apparatus 
for  making  this  test  is  shown 
in  Fig.  387.  It  consists  of 
a  beam  and  scales  b,  suitably 
supported  at  .r;  a  screw  s  and 
a  means  for  turning  the 
screw  up  or  down.  Some- 
times this  consists  of  a  crank; 
at  other  times  a  belt  and 
pulley  is  provided,  as  shown 
in  the  figm'e.  The  wire  w  to 
be  tested  is  placed  in  the 
jawsy  andy.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  see  that,  while  the 
jaws  hold  the  wire  rigidly 
they  do  not  cut  it  in  any  way.  The  exact  length  of  wire  to  be  tested  should  be  plac^ 
in  the  jaws  so  that  when  everything  is  ready  for  the  test  the  jaws  of  the  machine  will  be 
just  10  inches  apart.  The  machine  should  then  be  slowly  started  and  always  at  as 
nearly  a  uniform  rate  of  speed  as  possible,  for  each  sample  tested.  The  screw  in  de- 
scending puts  a  pull  on  the  wire  and  this  tends  to  raise  the  scale  end  of  the  beam, 
just  as  if  a  weight  had  been  attached  to  the  jaw  j'.    To  meet  this  pull   and  to  bring 
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the  beam  back  to  a  balance  the  bob  b  is  moved  along  the  scale.  This  is  continued 
xmtil  the  wire  breaksj  when  the  number  of  pounds  indicated  on  the  scale  is  noted, 
This  will  be  the  tensile  strength  of  the  sample. 

TBST  FOR  BLONOATiON. — ^The  tcst  for  elongation  or,  in  other  words,  the  stretch- 
ing  qualities  of  the  wire,  is  partly  arranged  for,  while  the  wire  is  in  position  for 
testing  for  breaking  strain.  The  wire  just  outside  of  the  jaws  having  been  carefully 
marked  with  a  pencil,  after  the  wire  has  broken  and  its  breaking  strain  has  been  test- 
ed.^ the  fractured  ends  of  the  wire  are  placed  as  closely  together  as  possible  and  the 
length  of  the  wire  from  mark  to  mark  is  mea8iu*ed.  From  this  measurement  the  per-  ^ 
oentage  «f  elongation  may  be  readily  calculated.  For  example,  if,  after  breaking, 
the  length  of  the  wire  is  found  to  be  lo.i  inches,  the  percentage  of  elongation  would 
le  I  per  cent. 

TESTS  FOR  DU(  TnjTY. — ^Tcsts  for  ductility  are  made  in  at  least  two  ways.    One 
of  these  is  illustrated  in  Fig,  388.     In  this,  v  is  a  stationary  vice,  supported  on  a  table, 
v'  is  a  vice,  or  clutch,  capable  of  being  rotated  by  the  wheel,  or  crank  K.    The  wire 
w,  generally  six  inches  in  length,  is  placed, 
as  shown,  in  the  jaws  of  the  vices,  which 
are  then  tightened.      In   some    cases   a 
streak  of  ink  is  placed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  wire.  The  vice  v'  is  then  rotated  by 
means  of  the  crank  k,  at  a  uniform  rate 
of  speed,  until  the  wire  breaks.  The  num- 
ber of  twists  which  the  wire  has  withstood 
will  have  been  equal  to  the  number  of 
complete    turns    of    the  wheel,  or  the 
twists  may  be  ascertained  by  counting  the  spiral  now  formed  by  the  ink  streak. 

This  test  is  sometimes  varied  by  bending  the  wire  back  and  forth  upon  itself. 
For  copper  this  test  is  perhaps  more  valuable  than  the  twist  test,  since  it  shows  how 
many  bends  and  kinks  it  is  likely  to  withstand  without  breaking.  For  making  the 
latter  test  a  device  somewhat  resembling  a  lemon  squeezer,  without  the  receptacle 
for  the  lemon,  has  been  used.  The  "  squeezer  "  is  first  laid  open,  when  the  wire  is 
placed  upon  it  and  clasped  there.  The  device  is  then  closed  and  opened  until  the 
wire  breaks.     (See  specifictions  for  wire.) 


W 


DUCTILITY   TEST. 


Wire  Testing  For  Resistance  and  Conductivity, 

In  the  natural  state,  iron  and  copper  are  found,  mixed  more  or  less,  with  oxides 
carbon,arH€*nio,})hoMphor(>nK,  etc.,  to  remove  which  impurities  is  the  object  of  the  various 
refining,  smelting  and  hammering  processes  to  which  the  metals  are  subjected,  but  not 
always  entirely  successfully,  by  the  manufacturers. 

As  stated  elsewhere  herein,  electrical  resistance  is  the  converse,  or  reciprocal,  of 
conductance.    Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  increase  the  conductance,  diminishes  the 
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resistance  of  a  conductor,  and  contrariwise.  A  very  small  percentage  of  either  of  the 
named,  or  other  impurities,  in  iron  or  copper,  has  a  marked  effect  in  reducing  the  elec- 
trical conductance  of  these  metals. 

Matthiessen  and  Holzman,  who  examined  particularly  the  effect  of  foreign  sub- 
stances in  copper,  placing  the  conductivity  of  silver  at  loo,  and  hard  drawn  copper  at 
93.08,  found  the  percentage  conductivity  of 

Copper  containing  2.5   per  cent,  phosphorous    to  be  7.24 

"  "  .48  per  cent,  iron  "  34«56 

"  "  traces  arsenic  "  57*8o 

"  "  1.22  per  cent,  silver  "  86.91 

"  "  3.5  per  cent  gold  **  65.36 

from  which  it  is  seen  that  a  very  small  percentage  of  foreign  substance  affects  largely 
the  conductivity  of  copper,  even  when  the  foreign  substance  is,  itself,  a  better  conductor 
than  copper.     Iron  and  other  conductoi*s  are  affected  analogously. 

It  also  happens,  sometimes,  that  the  conductivity  of  conductors  is  decreased  by 
imperfect  treatment  in  the  course  of  wire  drawing,  etc.,  and  from  both  of  these  causeSy 
namely,  the  presence  of  impurities  in  the  metals  and  imperfect  manufacture,  occasional 
batches  of  defective  wire  result. 

To  detect  any  wire  that  may  be  defective,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  exact  specific 
conductivity  of  the  wire,  electrical  tests  are  mainly  resorted  to.  The  terms,  specific  con- 
ductivity and  specific  resistance  of  a  material,  refer,  of  course,  to  the  conductivity  and  resis- 
tance of  that  material,  as  compared  with  some  standard ;  as  analogously,  we  speak  of  the 
specific  gravity  of  a  substance — meaning  its  gravity  as  compared  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  etc.  In  the  case  of  copper  wire  the  standard  is  pui-e  copper,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  having  a  conductivity  of  100.  The  specitications  for  copper  wire  intended 
for  electrical  purposes,  often  referred  to  as  commercial  copper,  generally  call  for  a 
material  having  a  specific  conductivity  of  96  or  98,  or  a  conductivity  equal  to  96  per 
cent,  or  98  per  cent,  of  that  of  pure  copper.  For  example,  if  it  is  known  that  a  wire  of 
pure  copper  of  a  given  diameter  has  a  resistance  of  5.76  ohms  per  mile,  at  75°  F.,a 
commercial  copper  wire  of  the  same  diameter,  required  to  have  a  conductivity  equal  to 
96  per  cent  of  pure  copper,  should  have  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  per  mile,  at  the  same 
temperature. 

This  will  be  clear  when  it  is  considered  that,  conductance  being  the  converse,  or  re- 
ciprocal of  resistance,  the  conductance  of  the  pure  copper  wire  will  be  ^^y^f,  while  that  of 
the  commercial  wire  is  but  ^.     It  is  then  apparent  that  ^  is  96  per  cent,  of  ^. ^ff. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  percentage  conductivity  of  wires,  samples  of 
the  wires,  one-fiftieth  or  one-hundredth  of  a  mile  in  length,  are  usually  chosen  and 
tested  for  resistance ;  a  method  frequently  employed  being  that  of  the  Wheatstone 
bridge.  The  lengths  mentioned  are  chosen  to  facilitate  the  calculations,  and  this  is 
evidently  an  object  when  hundreds  of  samples  may  have  to  be  tested. 

The  Wheatstone  bridge  and  other  apparatus,  and  the  connections  for  such  te6tS9 
are  outlined  in  Fig.  389.  In  the  figure,R  and  r'  are  the  adjustable  arms  of  the  bridge. 
B  is  the  adjustable  rheostat,  with  coils  ranging  from  i  ohm  to  4,000  ohms,  t  and  T* 
are  the  points  to  be  brought  to  equal  potentials  for  a  balance,  x  is  the  unknown  re- 
sistance, in  this  case  the  wire  to  be  tested,  which  is  connected  at  t'  and  w,and  is  coiled 
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aroand  an  insulated  support  d.  b'  is  a  battery.  Keys  k,k'  are  inserted  in  the  galvano- 
meter and  battery  circuits,  respectively,  g  is  a  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer.  If 
very  accurate  results  are  not  required  a  detector  or  tangent  galvanometer  may  be  used 
in  the  bridge  wire.  The  Thomson  reflecting  galvanometer  is  described  in  a  separate 
chapter.  It  miay  be  added  here  that  tlie  beam  of  light  should  rest  on  the  zero  of  the 
scale  when  no  current  is  flowing  through  its  coils.  It  may  be  brought  to  zero  by 
manipulating  the  directing  magnet  m,  for  which  purpose  an  endless  screw  is  conveni- 
ently provided  on  the  instrument.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  needle  to  currents  in  the 
coil  may  be  increased  by  raising  the  magnet  m,  and  decreased  by  lowering  it. 

FIG.  389. 


For  measuring  pieces  of  wire  of  very  low  resistance,  the  10,000  ohm  coil  of  r,  and 
the  10  ohm  coil  of  r'  of  the  bridge  arms  are  used.  Ihis,  of  course,  gives  a  ratio  of 
1,000  to  I.  Or  a  ratio  of  100  to  i  may  be  obtained  by  using  the  1,000  ohm  coil  in  R, 
and  the  10  ohm  coil  in  r'.  In  making  the  test  the  wire  is  coiled  around  the  support 
D,  care  being  taken  not  to  permit  the  coils  to  touch  each  other.  If  the  approximate  re- 
sistance of  the  wire  to  be  tested  is  known,  the  ratio  of  the  arms  n,  k',  may  be  arranged 
accordingly,  and  a  resistance  may  at  once  be  placed  in  b,  equal  to  the  approximate  re- 
sistance. The  depression  of  k'  places  the  battery  in  circuit,  that  of  k  the  galvanometer. 
Key  k'  is  depressed  first  and  then  key  k.  A  shunt  around  the  galvanometer  may  be 
used  if,  at  first,  the  deflection  is  too  large.  The  keys  are  depressed  at  intervals,  and 
resistance  inserted  in  b  until  a  balance  is  secured  at  t,  t',  that  is,  until  the  galvano- 
meter is  not  affected  by  the  depression  of  the  keys.  If  the  approximate  resistance  is 
not  known,  it  must  be  ascertained  by  experiment;  by  inserting  and  removing  resistance 
until  a  balance  is  obtained.  In  the  latter  case  the  result  is  facilitated  by  "  shunting*' 
the  galvanometer  with  the  J  shunt,  until  an  approximate  resistance  is  found. 
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An  instance  of  the  practical  utility  of  this  test  ing  arrangpment  is  to  be  found  when 
measuring  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a  mile  of  wire,  (the  ratio  of  the  arms  b,  b'  of  the 
bridge  being  as  i,ooo  to  lo,  or  as  loo  to  i),  in  which  case  the  i-esistance  inserted  in  the 
rheostat  b  to  procure  a  balance,  while,  in  reality,  one  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
resistance  of  the  piece  of  wire  x^  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  actual  resistance  of  one  mile 
of  the  same  size  of  wire.  To  explain :  Assuming  that  the  resistance  thus  inserted  in  b 
is  10  ohms.  The  resistance  of  x  is,  therefore,  one  hundredth  of  this,  namely  ^  ohm. 
But,  as  ^  is  only  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply 
T^  by  loo  to  get  the  resistance  for  one  mile,  which,  of  course,  brings  the  figures  back 
to  10  ohms.  The  resistance,  per  mile,  having  been  thus  asctrtained,  the  specific  cou- 
ductivity  of  the  wiic  may  be  calculated  by  a  comparison  of  its  resistance  with  that  of 
pure  copper  or  iron  wire,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  get  the  best  results  in  the  foregoing  tests  the  resistance  of  the  galvanometer 
coils  should  be  very  low,  and  a  battery  of  one  or  two  cells,  having  low  internal  resis- 
tance, should  be  used.  Two  gravity  cells,  joined  up  in  multiple,  as  shown  in  F\g.  394, 
will,  as  a  rule,  suffice  for  such  tests. 

If  the  sample  to  be  tested  is  not  connected  directly  to  the  bridge  box  terminals,  the 
connecting  wires  should  be  very  large,  in  order  that  their  resistance  may  be  neglected, 
or,  otherwise,  their  resistance  should  be  asceitained,  and  deducted  from  the  results  of 
tests. 

AVhen  it  is  impossible  to  get  an  exact  balance  by  the  aid  of  any  of  the  coils  of  the 
rheostat  b,  the  following  plan  may  be  availed  of. 

Suppose  that,  with  9  ohms  in  the  adjustable  rheostat,  and  with  the  arms  of  the 
bridge  ev^n,  a  deflection  of  10  divisions  to  the  right  on  the  scale  is  obtained,  and  that> 
with  10  ohms,  a  deflection  of  20  divisions,  to  the  left.  In  that  case,  the  resistance  of 
the  wire  x  is,  evidently,  more  than  9  ohms,  and  less  than  10  ohms,  that  is,  it  is  \^  of  an 
ohm,  in  excess  of  9  ohms,  or  f^  of  an  ohm  less  than  10  ohms.  In  other  words,  the  re- 
sistance is  9  ohms  and  ^  of  an  ohm,  or  9^  ohm. 

If  the  arms  of  the  bridge  should  be  uneven,  the  resistance  in  b  must  \)e  divided  by 
the  proper  divisor.  For  instance,  if  the  ratio  be  100  to  i,  the  actual  i-esistance  of  x 
would  be,  in  the  case  just  cited,  .0933  ohm. 

COBBECTIONS  FOR  TEMPERATURE.  The  clectrical  resistance  of  metal  conductors 
varies  with  the  tempei*ature  of  the  metal;  the  resistance  increasing  as  the  temperature 
rises,  and  vice  verea.  It  is,  therefore,  important  to  note  the  temperature  of  the  room 
at  the  time  of  testing.  The  test  should  not  be  made  until  the  wire  has  been  in  the 
test  room  long  enough  to  acquire  its  temperature.  The  variation  of  resistance,  due  to 
temperature,  is  not  the  same  for  all  conductors,  but  is  approximately  so  for  pure 
metals. 

Matthiessen  found  by  experiment  that  the  resistance  of  pure  copper  increased  at 
the  rate  of  about  t^j^  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit  increase  of  temperature.  Thu8> 
if  a  wire  at  6c*^  F.  has  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  at  61°  it  will  measure  6  +  (6  X  .0021) 
ohms  =  6.0126  ohms.  The  same  wire  at  62*^  F.  will  measure  6.0126  +  (6.0126  X 
.0021)  =  6.025  ohms,  and,  at  63°  F.  the  sa'ne  wire  will  measure  6.025  +  (6.025  X 
•0021)  =  6.038  ohms;  the  rate  of  increase,  it  will  be  seen,  and  as  pointed  out  by 
CuUey,  being  similar  to  that  of  money  at  compound  interest,  the   degrees   f,  corr*.?- 
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ponding  to  the  number  of  years  in  the  former.  As  it  would  be  onerous  to  calculate^ 
in  this  way,  the .  corrections  for  variations  of  temperature,  tables  of  co-efficients,  or 
multipliers,  are  made  up,  based  upon  the  increase  in  unit  resistance  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  degrees  variation  of  temperature.  For  example,  the  increase  of  resistance  for 
I  ohm  for  i®  F.  increase  temperature  would  be  1.0021;  for  2®,  1.002 1  +  ( 1.002 1  X 
.0031),  which  is  equal  to  1.0021  X  1.002 1,  or,  1.002 1  squared.  For  3®,  the  increase 
would  be  1.002 1*,  and  so  on.  Consequently,  since  the  increase  for  i  ohm  is  as  stated, 
the  corrected  resistance  for,  say,  3®  increase  of  temperature,  in  a  wire  measuring  6 
ohms,  would  be  6  X  1.002 1'  =  6.038  ohms. 

A  table  for  a  variation  of  20**  Fahrenheit  is  subjoined. 

CO-EFFICIENTS  FOR  CORRECTIONS  FOR  TEMPERATUBE. 

I®  I.002I  -9979 

2®  1.0042  .9958 

30  1.0064  .9937 

4**  1.0085  .9916 

5<*  1.0106  '9895 

6®  1.0128  .9874 

f  1.0149  .9853 

8®  1.0170  .9832 

9**  1.0193  .9811 

10**  1.0214  '9790 

II**  1.0236  .9769 

12**  1.0258  .9749 

13®  1.0280  .9728 

14®  1.0301  .9708 

15**  1.0323  .9689 

16®  1.0345  .9666 

17®  1.0367  .9646 

18^  1.0389  .9626 

19**  1. 04 II  .9605 

20^  1.0433  .9585 

To  correa  from  low  to  hi^h  temperature  take  the  co-eflfident  in  the  left  hand  column  opposite  the  decrees 
representing  the  difference  between  the  observed  resistance  and  that  to  which  it  is  desired  to  correct  to,  and  multi^ 
ply  the  observed  resisUnce  by  that  co-efficient.  To  correct  from  high  to  low  apply  same  rule  but  using  right 
hand  column  of  co-efficients. 

As  the  resistance  increases  with  increased  temperature  and  decreases  with  de- 
creased temperature  the  left  hand  column  of  figures  should  be  used  when  it  is  desired 
to  correct  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperature;  if  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  tem- 
perature the  right  hand  column  should  be  used. 

The  right  hand  column  of  figures  represents  merely  the  "  reciprocals  *'  of  those 
on  the  left,  advantage  being  taken  of  the  fact  that,  to  multiply  by  the  reciprocal  of 
a  number  is  equivalent  to  dividing  by  that  number. 

Where  strict  accuracy  is  not  required  the  following  formula  will  give  an  approx- 
imately correct  co-efficient  for  commercial  copper,  namely:    i  +  (.0021    X    t^)  where 
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T**  is  the  number  of  degrees  Fahrenheit  between  the  observed  temperature  and  that 
to  which  it  is  desired  to  correct  the  resistance  for  temperature. 

If  it  is  desired  to  correct  the  observed  resistance  to  a  higher  temperature,  the 
observed  resistance  should  be  multiplied  by  the  co-efficient;  if  from  a  higher  to  a  low- 
er temperature  the  observed  resistance  should  be  divided  by  the  co-efficient.  Thus 
assuming  a  ceitain  wire  to  have  at  60®  F.  a  resistance  of  6  ohms,  and  that  it  is  desired 
to  correct  it  to  70**  F.  The  difference  in  degrees  being  10  ,  the  co-efficient  would  be 
I  +  (.0021  X  10  )  =  1.021;  hence,  the  connected  resistance  of  the  wire  in  question 
would  be  6  X  1.02 1  =  6.126  ohms.  Similarly  the  co-efficient  for  any  ordinary 
number  of  degrees  variation  of  temperature  may  be  obtained. 

WEIGHT  PER  MILE  OHM. — The  Standard  for  telegraph  and  telephone  wires  in  this 
country  is  a  cylindrical  wire,  one  mile  in  length,  measuring  one  ohm,  at  60°  F.  Thus 
a  standard  wire  of  pure  copper  would  weigh,  virtually,  871.177  lbs.;  a  standard  wire  of 
pure  iron  about  4,000.  This  is  termed  the  ohm  mile.  From  this  is  derived  the 
expression  '*weight  per  mile  ohm,"  or  "pound-mile-ohm,"  a  term  applied  to  the  product 
of  the  weight,  per  mile,  of  a  wire,  multiplied  by  its  resistance,  per  mile-  It  is  a  useful  term 
in  several  respects.  Thus  having  obtained  a  *•'  standard  "  pound-mile-obm,  at  a 
given  temperature,  for  pure  iron  or  copper,  it  affords  a  convenient  means  for  calculat- 
ing the  percentage  conductivity  of  a  "comraerciaP'  wire  of  either  metal.  For  example. 
If  the  pound-mile-ohm  for  pure  copper  be87i.i77  at  60°  F.,  and  it  is  found  that 
the  pound-mile-ohm  of  a  commercial  copper  wire  is  888.59,  ^^  ^®  same  temperature, 

its  percentasre  conductivity  will  be  98.      That  is,     *  '   '* =  98+. 

888.59 

Again.  Knowing  the  pound-mile-ohra  of  a  metal,  and  having  the  resistance  of  a 
wire  of  that  metal,  per  mile,  its  weight,  per  mile,  may  readily  be  determined  by  di- 
viding the  pound-mile-ohm  of  the  same  metal,  by  the  resistance,  per  mile.  Or,  if  the 
weight,  per  mile,  is  known, the  resistance,  per  mile,  may  be  ascertained  by  dividing 
the  pound-mile-ohm  by  the  weight,  per  mile. 

For  instance,  if  a  wire  of  98  per  cent,  commercial  copper  weighs  200  ibs.,  per 
mile,  its  resistance,  per  mile,  will  be  ^f^^-=  4.44  ohms.  Or,  if  the  resistance,  per 
mile,  of  a  similar  wire  is  4.44,  per  mile,  its  weight,  per  mile,  will  be  ^.^f^  = 
200  lbs. 

Again,  in  testing  wire,  the  weight  of  the  sample  or  coil  may  be  carefully  ascer- 
tained and  from  that,  its  weight,  per  mile,  may  be  calculated,  from  which  the 
**  weight  per  mile  ohm  '^  may  be  obtained,  and  from  that  the  percentage  conductivity. 
Othei-wise  the  resistance  of  the  wire  would  first  have  to  be  compared  with  a  pure 
copper  or  iron  wire  of  the  same  weight  or  diameter,  per  mile,  to  ascertain  the  conduc- 
tivity. 

Numerous  experiments  have  l>een  made  to  determine  the  exact  value  of  the 
practical  unit  of  resistance,  the  olrtn.  For  many  years  the  unit  known  as  the  B.  A.,  or 
British  Association  unit,  was  extensively  employed.  Subsequently  another  determina- 
tion of  the  ohm  was  made  by  a  committee,  authorized  by  the  Paris  Congress  of  Elec- 
tricians, the  result  of  whose  work  was  the  introduction  of  a  unit,  termed  the  Legal 
ohm,  having  a  value  1.12  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  B,  A.  ohm.      In   the  fore- 
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:going  remarks  concerning  "  weight  per  mile  ohm,"  the  B.  A.  ohm  is  assumed.  The 
**ohm  mile"  for  pure  copper  would  be,  in  legal  ohms,  861.142  lbs.,  approximately. 
Standard  resistance  boxes  are  made  up  in  value  of  legal  or  B.  A.  ohms,  as  desired;  the 
l>oxes  being  stamped  accordingly. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  LINE  wiBE. — In  view  of  the  foregoiug  explanations  the  following 
trade  terms  and  item»  concerning  iron  and  steel  wire,  compiled  from  Washburn  and 
Moen's  pamphlet,  will  be  readily  understood. 

I.  Extra-Best  Best. 

II.  Best  Best. 

III.  Best. 

1.  **-£';c/r«--5^j/-5<fx/,"  by  improved  continuous  processes  from  very  best  iron. 
This  grade  stands  highest  of  any  known  telegraph  wire  in  conductance,  with  a  "  weight 
per  mile  ohm"  of  from  4,600  to  5,100  lbs.  Very  uniform  in  quality,  pure,  very  tough 
and  pliable. 

2.  ^^  Best  Best^^  Less  uniform  and  tough  than  the  above  named,  but  stands  a 
:good  mechanical  test.  "Weight  per  mile  ohm,"  5,500  to  5,800  lbs.  Is  largely  used 
by  some  telegraph  companies,  and  in  railway  telegraph  service. 

3.  ^^  BestP  A  term  almost  indis<'>riminately  applied  to  the  lower  grades  of  wire 
designed  for  electric  service.  A  harder  and  less  pliable  wire,  about  6,500  weight  per 
mile  ohm. 

4.  **  SUel^^  or  hcntogenous  metal,  more  expressly  designed  for  short-line  tele- 
phone service^  where  a  measure  of  conductivity  can  be  exchanged  for  greater  tensile 
strength  in  a  very  light,  strong  wire,  6,600  to  7,000  weight  per  mile  ohm. 

The  first  named,  or  "  Extra-best  best,*'  is  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  best 
telegraph  service,  though  there  are  instances  in  line  construction  where  long  spans 
^all  for  a  wire  of  greater  tensile  test  strength,  and  steel   is  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  standard  breaking  strain  of  superior  galvanized  wire  is  two  and  one- half  times 
its  weight  per  mile. 
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CHAPTER   XXXII. 

Underground  Conduits. — Underground,  and  River  and  Harbor 

Telegraph  Cables,  Etc. 


CABLE  TE8TlNG.-r ELECTRO-MECHANICAL  METHODS  OF  LOCATING  FAULTS  IN  CABLES.,  ETC. 


UNDERGROUND  coNDiHTS  FOR  CABLES. — The  evident  desideratum  in  an  under- 
ground conduit  system  is  the  maintenance  of  the  insulation  of  the  conductors  placed 
therein. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  two  general  ways.  Namely:  By  using^for  the  con- 
ductors, an  insulating  covering  impervious  to  gases  and  moisture;  the  duct  to 
serve  simply  as  a  mechanical  protection  for  the  covering.  Or,  by  the  employment  of 
bare  conductors,  or  an  insulating  covering  of  inferior  quality,  in  a  conduit  which 
shall  be  so  constructed  and  maintained  as  to  provide  conditions  under  which  the  in- 
sulation of  the  conductors  shall  remain  intact. 

The  firet  method  requires  the  construction  of  a  substantial  conduit,  but  one  not 
necessarily  water  or  gas  proof.  The  second  requires  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  a  conduit  which  shall  be  gas  and  moisture  proof — at  least  the  latter. 

It  thus  becomes  a  question  as  to  whether  the  expense  shall  be  incurred  of  pro- 
viding a  conductor  insulated  with  a  gas  and  waterproof  material;  or  of  providing 
and  maintaining  a  conduit,  moisture  and  gas  proof. 

Of  the  underground  electrical  conduits  which  are  now  in  active  operation,  therd 
are  at  least  two  types.     The  '*  solid"  conduit  and  the  ^'  drawing  in  and  out "  conduit 

The  "Edison"  underground  conduit  is  an  instance  of  a  solid  conduit.  It 
consists  of  a  wrought  iron  pipe,  in  which,  copper  rods,  foiming  the  conductors,  are 
placed.  These  conductors  are  wound  with  rope,  and  the  pipe  is  filled  with  an  insu- 
lating compound  of  resin,  paraffin,  linseed  oil,  and  Trinidad  asphaltum.  These  iron 
pipes  are  laid  directly  in  the  eailh.  Once  laid  in  the  trench  the  conductors  are  prac- 
tically immovable  and  can  only  be  got  at  by  digging  down  to  the  pipe.  Terminal 
boxes  are,  however,  employed  at  stated  intervals  along  the  route  of  the  conduit 
by  means  of  which  direct  access  may  be  had  to  the  conductors,  by  the  removal 
of  a  cover. 

The  drawing  in  and  out  conduit  generally  consists  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  wood- 
en or  cement  pipes,  placed  in  trenches.  The  diameter  of  the  pipes  is  generally  from 
two  to  three  inches.  The  method  commonly  adopted  in  laying  the  iron  pipes  is  as 
follows:  The  bottom  of  the  trench  is  first  levelled  to  grade;  planks  are  then  set 
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against  the  side  of  the  trench  to  sustain  it.  A  layer  of  concrete  is  then  laid  and  ram- 
med in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  On  this  is  placed  a  row  of  iron  pipes,  (if  more  than 
one  duct  is  required),  next  a  layer  of  concrete,  then  another  row  of  pipes,  and  so  on, 
until  the  desired  number  of  pipes  is  laid.  In  order  to  add  strength  to  the  mass  and 
to  protect  the  ducta  from  mechanical  injury,  the  concrete  is  applied  more  thickly  on 
the  bottom,  top  and  sides  of  the  conduits,  than  between  the  pipes.  There  is  placed, 
over  all,  a  two-inch  yellow  pine  planking,  heavily  oreosoted,  to  further  protect  the 
conduits  against  injury  from  picks,  crow  bars,  etc.,  in  the  event  of  future  excavations 
in  the  streets. 

The  iron  pipes  are  joined  end  to  end  by  a  coupling  screw  joint  with  a  tapering, 
or  vanishing,  thread. 

FIG.  390. 


Access  is  had  to  the  conduits  of  the  drawing  in  and  out  system  by  means  of 
manholes  placed  at  an  average  distance  apart  of  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  a  mile. 
The  manholes  are  generally  of  brick  or  cast  iron.  Access  is  had  to  the  manloles  from 
the  street  through  a  cast  iron  head,  which  is  provided  with  double  covers. 

Into  the  ducts  thus  provided  insulated  cables,  or  separate  conductors,  are  drawn, 
from  manhole  to  manhole,  by  the  use  of  a  winch,  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Fig.  390. 

When  the  cable  is  not  very  heavy  it  may  be  drawn  into  the  duct  by  hand. 

Bef  ^re  the  cable  can  be  drawn  into  the  duct  a  rope  has  to  be  passed  through  the 
duct  by  a  process  termed  "  rodding."  Rods,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
screw  thread  and  screw  socket  on  their  respective  ends,  are  shoved  into  the  duct,  one  rod 
after  another,  until  the  distant  manhole  is  reached.  The  work  of  attaching  the  rope 
to  a  large  cable  requires  considerable  skill  and  care.  The  connection  is  generally  so 
made  as  to  put  the  strain  chiefly  on  the  conductors. 

In  case  of  a  defect  to  a  cable,  or  n  conductor,  it  is  drawn  out  and  another  substi- 
Btuted:    hence  the  distinguishing  name  of  the  conduit. 


When  it  is  desired  to  make  exit  from  the  underground  conduit  to  a  pole  line,  or 
to  a  house  top,  a  **  subsidiary"  duct  is  run  from  the  nearest  manhole  to  the  pole  or  to 
the  side  of  the  building  chosen;  up  which  a  tube,  in  which  the  cable  is  placed,  is 
continued,  until  the  actual  distributing  point  is  reached,  when  the  conductors  are  **  fan- 
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FIG.  391. 


ned  *'  out, on  the  cross-arms,  as  indicated  in  the  figure  representing  house-top  fixtures 

in  chapter  on  **  Construction." 

UNDERGROUND  TELEGRAPH  CABLES. — The  average  number  of  conductors  in  a  tele- 
graph underground  cable,  m 
large  cities,  is  about  50;  although 
much  smaller  cables  are  also- 
used.  In  Fig.  391  a  specimen 
of  an  18  conductor  cable  ia 
shown,  c  is  the  central  wire. 
M  and  m'  are  "marking  "  wires 
for  the  separate  layers,  which 
are  useful  in  identifying  the 
conductor  in  testing,  jointing- 
and  numbering,     t  is   the  tape 

covering.    The  size  of  the  wire  used  is,  as  a  rule,  No.  16  b.  w.  g.  and  the  outside  diam> 

eter  of  its  insulated  covering  is  ^y  inch.    This  outside  diameter  includes   that  of    the 

conductor. 

The  types  of  cables  more  generally  ^'lo.  393. 

used  by  the  telegraph  com])anies  of 

this  country,  for  underground  service, 

are  those    known  as  the   "  Kerite, '' 

"  Okonite,"    **  Safety' '    •'  Standard  '' 

and  "  Patereon." 

The   insulation   resistance   of  t  h  e 

"Okonite"  insulation  is  given  as  about 

2500  megohms;    that  of     "Kerite,*' 

about   800   megohms;     that    of    the 

**  Safety,"  about  2000   megohms,  and 

that  of  the  "  Standard  "  and  "  Patter- 
son," about  1500  megohms,  each,  per 

mile,  all  for  the  thickness  of  insulation 

just  stated. 

Gutta-percha   is   not    in    extensive 

use  in  this  country   in   underground 

service,  owing  to  its  low  melting  or 

softening  point,  which^  is  about  135° 

F.,  a  temperature  which  is  frequently 

met  with  in  the  streets  of  large  cities. 

at   the   points  where   boilers   and  subway   manhole, 

furnaces  encroach  on  the  streets,  in  vaults  and  elsewhere. 

CABLE  jointing. — After  having  been  drawn  into  the  ducts  the  conductors   of  the 

cables  are  then  jointed.     In  Fig.  392,  which  represents  a   manhole   of   the  Johnstone 

conduit  system  and  in  which  the  ducts  are  more  clearly  seen,  the  ends  of  a  telegraph  or 

telephone  cable   are  shown   in   readiness   for  jointing.      Care  is,  of  course,  taken  co 

keep   the   ends   dry.    The   manner  of  making   the  joints   depends  upon  the  nature 
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of  the  cable.  If  of  fibrous  material  the  cable  will,  as  a  rule,  be  lead  covered,  to  ex* 
elude  moisture.  In  that  case  joints  are  generally  made  by  carefully  connecting  the 
ends  of  two  conductors  together  by  a  twist  joint, which  is  soldered,  lightly,  llie  joint 
is  then  covered  with  a  semi-insulating  tape.  After  all  the  conductors  have  been  thuB 
jointed  a  lead  sleeve  is  placed  over  the  joints.  This  sleeve  b  next  soldered  on  to 
the  lead  covering  and  one  or  two  holes  are  punctured  in  the  sleeve.  Into  the  sleeve, 
a  hot,  insulating  liquid,  such  as  paraffin,  is  then  poured.  This  liquid  subsequently 
hardens.     The  holes  in  the  sleeve  are  then  soldered. 

If  the  cable  be  insulated  with  India  rubber  compound  it  is  not  always  lead  cover* 
ed  when  used  underground  for  telegraph  purposes.  Several  thicknesses  of  tape  are,, 
however,  generally  placed  around  the  cable  and,  also,  in  some  cases,  a  padding  of 
jute.  Joints  on  thi«  type  of  cable  are  made  as  follows:  First,  about  one  inch  of  the 
insulation  is  removed  from  the  ends  of  the  conductor;  the  ends  of  the  conductor  are 
then  "sweated'*  together,  a smii  11,  split,  copper  sleeve  being  usually  placed  over  the 
ends.  When  the  sleeve  is  not  used,  the  ends  of  the  conductors  are  filed  and  then 
placed  together  and  wrapped  with  fine  wire.  No  acid  is  used  in  soldering;  resin 
being  commonly  used  as  a  slag.  After  the  wire  has  been  spliced  the  insulation  is 
then  scarfed,  that  is,  tapered  off,  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A  layer  of 
pure  mbber  strip  is  then  wrapped  around  the  wire,  spirally,  back  and  forth,  about 
three  times,  and  each  time  the  rubber  is  brought  further  up  the  scarfed  insulation. 
A  few  layers  of  white,  or  unvulcanized,  rubber  strip  is  then  wound  above  the  pure 
rubber  lay  ere,  and  after  that  one  or  two  layei-s  of  a  pink  rubber  strip  is  put  on.  A 
layer  or  two  of  fibrous  tape,  with  a  rubber  coating,  is  then  placed  over  all.  Between 
each  layer  of  rubber  strip  a  small  quantity  of  rubber  solution  is  applied  to  make  the 
rubber  adhesive  and,  practically,  homogeneous.  If  the  cable  should  be  lead  covered,  a 
few  inches  of  the  lead  is  stripped  off  prior  to  proceeding  with  the  joint  making. 
After  the  joints  have  been  made  a  lead  sleeve  is  then  shoved  over  all,  and  "  wiped  " 
on  to  the  lead  covering. 

MEASURING  INSULATION  RESISTANCE  OF   JOINTS. — In  Underground  and  submarine 
cables  it  is  very    necessary  that  great  care  should  be  used  in  making  joints,  inasmuch 

as  they  are  conceded  to  be   the   weak  points 
FIG.  393.  of    all  cables.       When    joints  are    made   in 

the  factory  it  is  easier  to  test  them  than 
when  made  under  the  conditions  accompany- 
ing the  laying  of  the  cables  underground  or 
undei'water,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
very  important,  loog  cables,  a  joint  is  rarely 
tested  outside  of  the  factory. 

When   it  is  desired  to  test  a  joint   for 
its   insulation    resistance   it  may  l>e   done  as 
TESTING  joiiiTs.  Indicated    in    Fig.    393,    in    which    v    is    a 

vessel  filled  with  salted  water;  rk  is  a  revers- 
ing key ;  B  is  a  battery  of  50  on 00  volts  or  more,  o  is  a  galvanometer,  the  constant  of 
which  has  been  ascertained  in  the  usual  way.  c  is  the  cable, having  one  of  its  ends 
connected  to  galvanometer,  and  its  other  end   free,  and  insulated.     The  joint  x  is. 
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immersed  in  the  water  of  the  vessel.  The  wire  w  is  placed  directly  in  the  water. 
Tlius  when  the  key  is  depressed  any  current  flowing  in  the  circuit  most  pass  from 
the  joint  through  the  water  to  the  wire  w.  Hence,  the  deflections  of  the  needle,  if 
any,  obtained,  furnish  data  from  which  to  calculate  the  resistance  of  the  joint. 

RivEB  AND  HABBOR  CABLES. — As  a  rulc,  but  ouc  couductor  is  used  in  long  ocean 
cables,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Atlantic  cables.  Gutta-percha  is  chiefly 
used  as  the  insulating  material.  The  conductor,  termed  the  core,  is  of  the  purest 
copper  obtainable  and  is  generally  composed  of  7  copper  wires.  The  strand  thus 
formed  is  covered  with  three  or  four  separate  layers  of  gutta-percha,  and  between 
«ach  layer  a  compound  is  placed  which  unites  the  different  layers   into  practically  one 
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FIG.  305. 


covering.  One  object  in  using  several  layers  of  gutta-percha,  in  the  construction  of 
the  cable,  is  that,  in  the  process  of  covering  the  wire  with  that  material,  air-holes  are 
liable  to  occur.  If  but  one  layer  were  used  it  is  evident  that  the  de/elopment  of  an 
air-hole  into  a  "fault"  would  speedily  follow  the  immersion  of  the  cable.  By  put- 
ting on  the  different  coatings  of  gutta-percha  any  air-holes  that  may  exist  in  any  one 
layer  are  rendered  practically  of  no  effect.    Tarred   hemp  is  then  placed  over  the 


FIG.  396. 


J>2 


gutta-percha,  and,  over  the  hemp,  a  number  of  twisted  galvanized  iron  wires,  forming 
the  "  armor,"  is  finally  placed. 

For  crossing  rivers  and  bays  in  this  country,  cables  containing  from  i  to  7,  or 
more,  conductors  are  employed.  The  insulation  employed  is  mainly  India  rubber  or 
gutta-percha,  while,  for  short  crossings,  lead  covered  and   armored,   fibrous  cables,  are 
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also  used.  The  thickness  of  the  armor  and  particular  construction  of  the  cable  de- 
pend upon  the  nature  of  the  river  or  harbor  bottom  and  the  general  conditions  like- 
ly to  be  met. 

In  Fig.  394  is  shown  a  cross-section  of  a  7-conductor,  fibrous,  lead  covered  cable, 
c  being  the  conductors,  i  the  insulating  material,  l  the  lead  covering,  a  the  galvanized 
iron  armor.  Fig.  395  represents  the  section  of  a  7-conductor  rubber  compound  or 
gutta-percha,  jute  padded,  and  armored  cable;  c  representing  the  conductors,!  the 
insulating  material,  p  the  padding  and  a  the  armor.  In  Fig.  396  is  shown  a  7-con- 
ductor india-ioibber  compound  cable  intended  to  withstand  severe  strains  and  abra- 
sions, as  whei*e  ice  might  be  expected  on  river  beds,  etc.  Each  conductor  is 
cushioned  by  a  thick,  jute  cord,  while  between  the  conductors  and  the  heavy  armor  a, 
three  layers  of  jute  packing  p,p^,  p^,  are  interposed. 

Cable  Testing,  Remarks  Concerning,  Etc. 

The  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  measuring  the  insulation  resistance  of  wires 
and  cables  has  already  been  shown  and  described  in  Chap.  VIII. 

In  making  such  tests,  if  the  cable  is  a  long  one,  the  galvanometer,  as  previously 
remarked,  should  be  momentarily  short-circuited  when  the  battery  key  is  first  de- 
pressed. It  will  be  found,  after  the  short-circuiting  key  has  been  raised,  that  a  large 
deflection  is  still  observable.  If  the  insulation  of  the  cable  is  perfect  the  deflection 
will  diminish  rapidly  at  first,  and  more  gradually  afterwards,  until  it  reaches  a 
point  where  for  practical  purposes,  it  may  be  said  to  be  permanent,  although,  in  real- 
ity the  effect  will  continue  indefinitely.  This  phenomenon,  as  has  been  stated,  is 
due  to  electrification. 

With  a  given  cable,  in  good  condition,  and  after  the  previous  charge  has  been  en- 
tirely dissipated  by  "  grounding  "  the  cable,  it  will  be  found  that,  at  a  given  time  of  tak- 
ing the  readings,  the  deflections  will  be  the  same  with  either  pole  of  the  battery  to 
the  cable.  For  instance.  Assuming  that  it  is  intended  to  take  i  and  3  minute  read- 
ings ;  that  is  to  say,  after  the  key  which  places  the  battery  to  the  cable  has  been 
closed  for  one  minute,  a  note  of  the  deflection  is  made;  at  the  end  of  3  minutes  an- 
other reading  is  taken.  If  a  deflection  of,  say,  200  is  observed,  after  the  first  minute, 
and  100  after  the  third  minute,  with,  say,  the  positive  pole  to  the  cable,  exactly  simi- 
lar deflections  should  be  observed,  after  i  and  3  minutes,  respectively,  with  the  nega- 
tive pole  to  cable.  If  such  is  not  the  case,  and  if  careful  examination  shows  that  the 
variation  is  not  due  to  imperfect  connections  or  apparatus,  a  defect  may  be  looked  for 
in  the  cable.  It  will  generally  be  found  in  such  cases  that  the  copper  pole  of  an  in- 
creased battery  applied  steadily  for  a  time  to  the  cable  will  develop,  or  **  break 
down  ''  the  fault. 

When,  however,  the  deflections  are  even  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  cable  is 
computed  from  the  readings  taken  at  the  first  or  third  minute,  as  may  be  preferred; 
the  one  minute  reading  generally  being  specified. 

The  action,  or  effect,  of  electrification  varies  markedly  in  cables  of  different  in- 
sulating materials,  being  more  pronounced,  according  to  the  experience  of  the  present 
writer,  in  India  rubber  and  gutta-percha  cables,  than  in  fibrous,  lead- covered  cables. 
It  also  varies  in  different  rubber  compounds. 
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Ill  certain  types  of  rubber  compound  "  insulations,''  of  which  the  writer  has  tested 
many  hundreds  of  miles,  it  was  noted  that,  in  faultless  cables,  the  electrification  pro- 
ceeded with  such  unvarying  uniformity  that,  after  the  first  reading,  the  deflection  at 
the  subsequent  readings  could  be  unfailingly  predicted  successfiflly.  It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  the  deflection  at  the  third  minute  would  always  be  one  half  that  of 
the  deflection  at  the  fii*st  minute,  etc. 

In  taking  readings  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  "tap"  the  short-circuiting 
key,  momentarily,  until  the  deflection  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  scale,  which,  as 
a  rule,  will  be  within  a  few  seconds  after  the  battery  key  has  been  depressed.  ITieh 
the  short-circuiting  key  may  be  "  clamped  *'  down,  or  held  down  by  the  fingers,  until 
the  close  of  the  readings. 

For  insulation  tests  it  is,  in  some  cases,  preferable  to  use  high  electromotive  force, 
as  it  is  more  searching,  that  is,  the  pressure  is  greater  and,  consequently,  the  tendency 
to  a  disruptive  charge  is  greater  and  also,  with  a  given  electromotive  force  and  re- 
sistance, the  current  will  be  greater.  As  the  chemical  action  of  a  current  is  propor- 
tional to  the  current  strength,  it  follows  that  a  strong  current  might  develop  a  defect 
that  would  remain  unnoticed  under  a  weaker  current.  Nevertheless,  the  actual  insul- 
ation resistance  of  a  material,  iu  the  absence  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  electro- 
chemical action,  may  be  as  accurately  measured,  with  one  cell,  and  a  sufficiently  seusi- 
tive  galvanometer  as  with  a  battery  of  loo  cells.  Of  course  the  e.m.f.  should  not  be  so 
high  as  to  break  down  the  normal  resistance  of  the  insulating  material. 

LOCATING   FAULTS   IN   CABLES,    ELECTRO-MECHANICALLY. 

The  following,  so  to  speak,  "  rule  of  thumb  "  electro-mechanical  methods  of  lo- 
cating faults  in  cables  in  which  the  defect  is  not  a  pronounced  one,  such  as  a  dead 
"ground"  or  "break.'*  have  been  adopted  by  some  exi)enenced  repairei*s  of  short 
submarine  cables  in  this  country,  in  preference  to  the  electrical  methods  which  might 
be  employed  to  locate  the  defect,  and  which  methods  are,  in  many  instances,  rendered 
more  or  less  uncertain  by  the  lack  of  data  concerning  the  exact  resistance  and 
length  of  the  conductors,  (especially  when  the  latter  are  "  laid  **  up  spirally)  and  other 
information  essential  to  satisfactory  results.  It  should,  however,  be  said  that,  in  the 
hands  of  expeits,  the  "  Varley  loop,  "  and  other  methods  of  locating  such  faults,  have 
been  found  to  give  quite  accurate  results  in  numerous  instances  of  defective  subma- 
rine and  undergi'ound  cables, 

POINT  TO  POINT  METHOD. — Imperfectly  developed  defects  in  unarraored  cables  in 
the  factory  or  store-house  may  frequently  be  located  by  tests  made  from  "  point  to 
point"  of  the  insulation,  iu  some  such  manner  as  the  following,   {Sc^  Fig.  397). 

The  cable  is  placed  in  a  tank  T,or  on  a  damp  floor  and  well  wetted.  One  end  of 
the  cable  is  connected  to  the  terminal  of  a  sensitive  galvanometer  g,  the  other  end  is 
kept  well  insulated;  the  other  terminal  of  the  galvanometer  is  connecte<l  to  ground,  via 
a  battery,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  galvanometer  will  be  deflected  by  the  current 
due  to  the,  compamtively,  low  resistance  of  the  defect.  The  c».ble  is  then  slowly  coiled 
on  to  insulated  stand  i.  If  the  deflection  of  the  galvanometer  needle  is  closely  watched 
it  will  be  found  that  when  the  defective  portion  of  the  cable  leaves  the  tank  there  will 
be  a  drop  in  the  deflection.     Much  of  the  success  of  this  method  depends  on  keeping  the 
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Stand  I  thoroughly  insulated.  Care  must  also  be  observed  that  the  **  defect"  does  not 
get  a"  ground  *'  after  it  is  on  the  insulated  stand,  by  way  of  the  wet  surface  of  the  cable. 
Whether  it  has  done  so  can  be  determined  by  occasionally  drying  off  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  insulating  material  of  the  cable,  between  the  tank  and  stand,  as  at  ^. 
The  insulating  material  may  be  readily  dried  by  the  judicious  use  of  the  heat  from  a 
spirit  lamp.  If  the  cable  is  juted  or  taped  this  must  be  removed  and  the  insulation 
proper  exposed  and  dried.  If  the  defect,  after  one  of  these  dryings,  is  found  to  be 
on  the  stand,  the  cable  is  then  coiled  slowly  back  into  the  tank  until  the  defect  leaves 
the  stand.  The  vicinity  of  the  defect  is  thus  ascertained,  and  by  using  care  and 
gradually  shortening  the  length  of  cable  operated  on,  the  defect  may  be  located  to 
within  a  fraction  of  an  inch.  Sometimes,  on  inspection  of  the  insulation,  the  defect 
is  visible  when  it  first  leaves  the  tank. 

With  armored  cables  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  cut  the  shield  in  the  manner 
suggested  in  the  case  of  jate,and  therefore  it  would  be  useless  to  coil  the  cable  on  to 
the  insulated  stand  with  any  hope  of  finding  the  defect.  When  faults  occur  on  lead- 
eovered  or  armored  cables  the  defect  is  sometimes  located  by  running  the  cable  over  a 
*'  drum  "  and  observing  any  change  in  the  deflection  that  may  be  caused  by  the  vari- 
ation of  the  resistance  of  the  defect  in  passing  on  to  the  drum.  When  such  an  indica- 
tion  is  manifested  the  suspected  spot  is  beaten  with  a  wooden  mallet  to  further  de- 
velop the  defeat  if  it  exists  at  that  point. 

LOCATING  FAULTS  IN  SHORT  SUBAQUEOUS  CABLES. — In  locating  f aults  in  subaqueous 
cables,  laid  across  moderately  narrow  bays  or  rivers,  a  method  called  "under-running," 
which  is  practically  similar  to  the  last  described,  is  employed. 

Fio.  397. 


A  "shore**  end  of  the  defective  conductor  of  the  cable  is  connected  with  a  galvanom- 
eter and  battery,  as  in  Fig.  397.  A  flat  boat,  with  a  set  of  rollei-s  or  pulleys  on  its 
deck,  having  been  provided,  a  portion  of  the  cable  near  one  of  the  shores  is  lifted  on 
the  boat  and  placed  in  position  on  the  rollers.  The  boat  is  then  started  across  the 
bay,  the  cable  rising  out  of  the  water  on  one  side  of  the  boat  and  falling  into  it  on 
the  other  side.  This,  of  course,  eventually  takes  every  portion  of  the  cable  out  of 
the  water,  for  a  few  seconds,  and  the  change  of  position  almost  invariably  alters  the 
resistance  of  the  defect  as  it  ]>a88es  over  the  boat.  When  this  variation  of  the  re- 
sistance is  observed  by  the  attendant,  the  boat  is  signaled  to  that  effect.  The  boat 
is  then  moved  back  and  forth  until  the  exact  location  of  the  defect  is  found. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
Construction  and  Maintenance  of  Telegraph  Lines. 

AEBIAL   CABLES,   ETC. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  in  building  a  telegraph  or  telephone  line 
in  this  country  no  regular  survey  of  the  route  is  made.  It  is,  however,  customary, 
after  the  general  route  of  the  line  has  been  selected,  to  prospect  for  the  shortest  and 
best  route.  In  the  performance  of  this  duty  the  official  engaged  is  expected  to  note 
whether  the  digging  will  be  medium  or  rocky  and  to  designate  the  height  of  poles 
necessary  to  clear  the  trees  to  be  encountered  at  certain  points,  etc. 

After  the  route  has  been  thus  selected  it  is  important  to  obtain  the  right  of  way, 
or,  as  it  is  termed  elsewhere,  "  way  leave  '^ ;  in  other  words,  permission  to  erect  the 
line  on  public  and  private  property,  along  tlie  route  selected. 

If  the  line  is  to  follow  and  be  consti-ucted  on  the  property  of  a  friendly  railroad, 
the  question  of  right  of  way  is  quickly  settled.  But,  if  it  is  a  "  highway,''  or  "  pike  " 
line,  the  question  of  right  of  way  is  one   requiring  much   attention. 

The  mode  of  procedure  for  obtaining  rights  of  way  is  different  in  almost  every 
state  in  this  country.  In  some  states  it  is  necessary  to  apply  to  the  road  supervisors  for 
j>ermission  to  set  poles  in  their  districts.  In  others,  the  town  selectmen,  of  whom 
there  are  generally  three  to  five,  furnish  necessary  authority  for  the  purpose.  It  has 
happened  that  lines  have  been  constructed  semi-surreptitiously  along  country  roads  , 
but  in  the  end  it  has  often  proved  an  expensive  undertaking. 

Rights  of  way  should  be  obtained,  in  writing,  if  possible,  for  every  pole  set.  This 
will  frequently  save  trouble  and  the  expense  of  moving  the  poles,  as  well  as 
litigation  expenses,  after  the  line  has  been  built. 

The  poles  and  other  materials  are  brought  to  the  route  of  the  line  by  the  most 
available  means.  If  it  is  a  i-ailroad  *'  route,"  the  poles,  wire,  etc.,  are  placed  on  a 
truck  car  and  thrown  off  at  the  proper  intervals,  as  the  train  moves  slowly  along.  If 
the  line  follows  a  highway  the  material  must  be  brought  to  the  neai*est  point  by  rail 
or  boat  and  thence  to  the  route  of  the  line  by  teams.  The  number  of  poles,  per  mile, 
is,  of  course,  determined  in  advance;  35  to  40,  per  mile,  being  the  average.  In  some 
cases  no  more  than  25  poles,  per  mile,  are  used. 

POLBS. — In  choosing  poles  for  an  overhead  telegraph  line  the  locality  of  the  line 
is  taken  into  consideration.  For  use  in  cities,  Norway  pine  is  generally  selected.  For 
this  purpose  the  poles  should  be  from  50  to  80  feet  long.  In  some  sp^ial  cases  even 
longer,  as  when  very  high  buildings  are  to  be  surmounted.  Other  timber  used  for 
poles  in  this  country  includes  cedar,  chestnut  and  cypress.  The  average  life  of  Nor- 
way pine  may  be  placed  at  6  years;  that  of  chestnut,  15  years;  cypress  12  years;  cedar 
10  yeai*s. 
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Th3  poles  should  always  be  well  seasoned.  The  process  of  seasoning  consists, 
essentially,  in  promoting  the  evaporation  of  the  sap.  In  some  instances  this  is  done 
by  a  resort  to  di-ying  rooms,  but  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  exposing  the  poles 
to  a  free  circulation  of  air,  in  a  sheltered  place,  until  the  sap  has  evaporatei. 

Before  seasoning,  the  poles  should  be  peeled,  and  the  knots  should  be  shaved  smooth. 

Poles  are  said  to  be  more  durable  if  peeled  when  the  sap  is  down,  but  are  more 
readily  peeled  when  the  sap  is  up.  The  first  place  at  which,  as  a  rule,  poles  begin  to 
decay  is  close  to  the  ground,  at  the  point  termed  the  "  wind  and  water  "  line.  To 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible  the  "  wind  and  water"  effect,  it  is  sometimes  customary  in 
this  country  to  coat  the  butt  end  of  the  pole,  that  is,  the  end  which  goes  in  the  earth, 
with  pitch,  to  a  distance  of  6  feet  from  the  end. 

The  length  and  thickness  of  the  poles  required  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
number  of  wires  to  be  carried,  and,  also,  with  the  conditions  existing  along  the  route 
of  the  line.  For  instance,  if  there  is  much  shubbery  along  the  route,  for  a  line  of, 
say,  22  wires,  an  average  length  of  30  feet  will  suffice,  lliis  will  allow  of  "  setting  " 
the  poles  to  the  depth  of  5  feet  in  the  gi'ound,  and  yet  leave  considerable  space  be- 
tween the  lowest  wires  and  shrubbery.  For  a  line  of  40  wires  the  poles  should  average 
40  feet  and  should  be  set  5  to  5^  feet  in  the  ground.  If,  in  this  case,  there  are  trees 
along  the  route,  it  is  expected  that  the  wires  will  pass  under  the  foliage,  where  thickest. 
For  a  line  of  from  40  to  20  >  wires,  (there  is  a  telephone  line  of  over  300  wires  in 
present  existence  in  New  York  City)  the  poles  should  average  75  to  80  feet  in  length, 
and,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  ground,  should  be  set  7  to  9  feet  therein.  In  this 
latter  case  it  is  assumed  that  the  wires  pass  over  the  foliage  of  trees. 

In  all  cases  where  wooden  poles  are  to  carry  "cross-arms'' (^^  **cros8-ann8'*) 
they  should  not  be  less  than  7  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top   end. 

IRON  POLES. — Iron  poles  are  used  in  some  places  in  this  country  for  telegraph 
purposes,  but  not  very  extensively.  They  are  used  chiefly  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment, more  especially  in  the  far  west,  and  along  the  coast,  in  the  Signal  service; 
being  considered  preferable,  in  that  they  withstand,  in  the  one  case,  the  prairie  or  for- 
est fires,  and,  in  the  other,  at  least  to  a  greater  extent  than  wooden  poles,  the  heavy 
surfs  and  storms  that  prevail.  In  "  commercial  *'  telegraphy,  and  in  telephony,  iron 
poles  are  rarely  employed ;  the  fact  that  the  breaking  of  an  insulator  or  the  slipping 
of  a  pin  will  cause  an  immediate  ground,  should  the  wire  touch  the  pole  or  cross-ann, 
militating  against  their  use. 

ERECTION  OP  POLES. — The  principal  tools  used  in  digging  the  hole  for  the  pole 
and  in  handling  and  raising  it  into  position,  are  the  spoon  shovel  ard  long  shovel, 
(  Figs.  398,  398^?  )  tamping  bar.  Fig.  399  ;  round- face  tamping  bar ;  the 
"paddle,"  Fig.  400;  "deadman,''  Fig.  401;  cant  hook,  Fig.  402.  A  post-auger,  Fig. 
403,  is  sometimes  used  to  bore  holes  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  will  permit;  that 
is,  in  sandy  or  clayey  soil,  but,  in  general,  the  "  long  "  and  "  spoon ''  shovels,  and 
pikes,  are  employed  in  hole-digging,  the  latter  to  loosen  the  earth. 

The  depth  of  the  hole  varies  with  the  length  of  pole  and  natm-e  of  the  ground. 
For  30-feet  poles  the  hole  should  be  5  feet  deep  in  soil,  and,  at  least  4  feet  in  solid 
rock;  for  longer  poles  the  holes  should  be  proportionately  deeper. 

The  hole  having  been  made  ,  the   "  paddle  "    (shaped   as   indicated   in  figure)  is 
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placed  in  it,  on  one  side,  to  serve  as  a  rest  for  the  "  foot,"  or  butt,  of  the  pole.  By 
the  aid  of  cant-hooks  the  pole  is  rolled  with  its  butt  end  over  the  hole.  It  is  then 
raised  slightly  and  its  butt  slipped  into  the  hole  where  it  rests  against  the  paddle^ 


FIG.  3^8. 


FIG.  39S  a 


FIG.  399 


FIG.   4'»0. 
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SPOON  SHOVEL. 


LONG  SHOVEL. 


TAMPING    BAR. 


THE  PADDLE. 


which  prevents  crumbling  down  of  the  earth  from  the  side  of  the  hole.  The  pole  is 
then  raised  higher,  and  the  **  deadman,  ^'  or  "  butt-prop,"  as  it  is  also  termed,  is  put 
under  it.  This  supports  the  pole  until  a  new  hold  is  obtained,  whereby  the  pole  is 
raised  still  higher,  which  accomplished,  the  prop  is  moved  nearer  to   the  butt.     (The 
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**dea(lmen"  consists  of  a  short  wooden  bar,on  one  end  of  which  are  two  iron  tines, 
TJ-shaped,  with  a  small  sharp  spike  between  them.  The  tines  partially  embrace  the 
pole,  while  the  pike  prevents  slipping.)  Sharp  pikes.at  the  end  of  long  poles.  Fig. 
404,  are  then  thrust  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pole,  on  both  lower  sides  of  it,  by 


FIG.   401. 


FIG.  403. 


'  DF.AD-MAN." 


CANT  HOOK. 


POST  AyOER. 


means  of  which  it  is  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  when  it  slips  down  into  the  hole. 
The  cant-hook  is  again  used  to  tuni  the  pole  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  "  gains,"  or 
notches,  which  have  been  cut  in  its  side  for  the  cross-arms,  will  be  at  right  angles  to 
the  wires,  as  they  run.  The  hole  is  then  carefully  filled,  the  soil,  stones,  etc.,  being 
tamped,  or  beaten  down,  by  the  "  tamping*'  bars,  in  process  of  filling.  The  work  of 
tamping  should  be  well  performed,  as,  upon  that, much  of  the  future  stability  of  the 
poles  depends.  In  places  where  the  ground  is  soft,  a  foot-plate,  somewhat  similar  to 
that  shown  in  Fig.  405,  is  placed  under  the  butt  of  the  pole  to  increase  the  stability 
of  its  foundation. 
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Poles  placed  on  curves  or  corners  should  be  set  sloping,  to  an  extent  depending 
on  the  sharpness  of  the  curve,  and  against  the  pull  of  the  wires.  Where  the  line  un- 
der construction  is  to  cross  an  existing  line  the  poles  should  be  of  sufficient  height  to 
caiTy  the  lowest  wires  well  over  those  of  the  line  crossed ;  or,  if  that  course  should 
prove  to  be  impracticable,  owing  to  the  height  of  the  other  line,  a  guard  wire  should 
be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  new  line  to  ward  off  lower  wires  of  the  existing  line. 

GUYING. — A  very  necessary  part  of  telegraph  line  construction  is  the  "guying'* 
of  the  poles.     Guying  consists  in  attaching  to  the  pole,  at  a  desired  point  a  wire,  or 

FIG.  404. 


strand  of  wires,  termed  the  guy  wire  (which,  at  its  further  end,  is  suitably  fastened,  or 
"anchored  '*)  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  pole  in  its  position.  Guying  is  es 
pecially  necessary  in  the  case  of  "heavy  "  lines,  that  is,  those  carrying  a  large  num- 
ber of  cross-arms  and  wires.  Such  lines  should  be  well  guyed,  both  "head"  and  *'side,'* 
before  the  wires  are  strung.  A  "double-head"  guy  is  made  by  fastening  a  heavy  guy 
wire  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  or  at  about  the  fourth  cross-arm  from  the  top,  and  running 
the  wire  to  the  next  pole,  in  either  direction,  and  then  fastening  it  to  the  latter  pole» 
say,  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  ground;  and  then  running,  from  the  top  of  the  latter 
pole,  to  near  the  base  of  the  former,  a  similar,  strong  wire.  This  forms  a  horizontal 
X  between  the  two  poles.  The  double  head  guy  should  be  placed  every  foiuth 
pT  sixth  span,  where  the  line  is  exposed  to  heavy  winds. 

A  "  side  *'  guy  is  formed  by  attaching  a  "  guy  "  wire,  of  suitable  dimensions,  to 

the  top  of  a  pole,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "head*^ 
guy,  and  thence  running  it  to  an  adja- 
cent tree,  to  a  house  top,  or  to  a  guy  "stub,'* 
placed  some  distance  from  the  side  of 
the  pole.  A  "  guy  stub  ''  consists  of  a  stub 
of  a  pole  set  in  the  earth  at  an  angle  away 
from  the  pole  to  be  guyed.  "  Side  "  guys 
should  be  put  on  each  side  of  the  pole,  lat- 
erally, so  that  the  wind  may  not  have  an 
advantage  either  way. 

An  "  anchor  "  guy  is  constructed  in  the 
following  way:  The  guy  wire  is  fasteneil 
under  the  bottom  cross-ann,  or,  if  there  are  more  than  4  arms,  under  the  fourth 
arm.  A  hole  is  then  dug  in  tlie  earth,  5  or  6  feet  deep,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  or 
15  feet  from  the  pole  An  "  anchor,"  consisting  of  a  heavy  stone,  or  even  green  wood, 
is  then  placed  in  the  hole,  first  having  attached  to  it  the  other  end  of  the  guy  wire. 
The  hole  is  then  filled  up  with  earth  which  is  well  tamped  down.  The  anchor  guy  is 
used  where  a  "  stub  '*  can  not  be  employed  or  where  a  tree  is  not  available. 

No.  8  or  No.  6  b.w.g.  galvanized  iron  wire,  single,or  formed  into  a  strand  by  twist- 
ing together  as  many  wires  as  may  be  necessary,  is  generally  used  as  guy  wire  ia 
telegraph  construction  work. 


•foot"  plate. 
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It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  span  rivers  or  ravines  of  moderate  width.  In  such 
cases  the  poles  at  the  banks  require  extra  guying  and  "  strutting."  '  Struts ''  con- 
sist of  poles  or  "  stubs,"  bearing  against  the  regular  pole  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
the  strain.    » 

When  a  span  would  exceed,  say,  300  feet,  at  a  river  crossing  it  will  be  advis- 
able and,  in  the  end,  economical,  to  use  a  subaqueous  cable.  There  are,  however,  spans 
of  from  200  to  800  feet  of  iron,  and  of  hard-drawn  copper,  wire  in  existence  in  this 
country  to-day  which  were  erected  over  8  years  ago.  Probably  one  of  the  long- 
est spans  in  this  country  was  one  near  Trenton,  N.  J.  This  span  was  about  1 700  feet 
in  length.  It  was  made  up  of  a  No.  12  steel  wire  and  a  No.  14  hard-drawn  copper 
wire. 

POLE  LIGHTNING  ARRESTERS. — By  some  Superintendents  it  is  deemed   desirable  to 
equip  a  certain  number  of  poles  per  mile,  with  lightning  rods.      I'his  rod  is  formed  of 
a  length   of  iron  wire  twisted  repeatedly   aroui  d   the   butt  of  p,©,  ^^       p,g^  ^06  a. 
the  pole  and  thence  continued  up  the  pole  to  the  top,  and  6 
inches  beyond. 

BRACKETS,  PINS,  CROSS-ARMS. — The  wircs  are  suspended 
on  the  poles  in  two  ways:  Namely,  by  means  of  brackets 
and  cross-arms.  • 

Brackets  (Fig.  406)  are  simply  pieces  of  wood  sloping  on 
one  side  and  straight  on  the  other,  with  a  screw  thread  on  the 
upper  end  to  carry  the  insulator. 

Brackets  are  not  often  used  when  more  than  two  wires 
are  to  be  strung  on  the  poles.  The  bracket  is  nailed  to  the 
pole  with  the  straigh*  side  out,  to  leave  a  space  between 
the  i>ole  and  insulator.  Where  a  "  bracket"  line  is  to  carry 
two  wires,  one  bracket  should  be  put  on  one  side  of  the  pole 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  side,  one  about  15  inches  above 
the  other,  to  prevent  the  wires  from  crossing,  in  the  event  of 
one  of  the  brackets  breaking  off  and  falling.  Further,  if 
it  is  necessery  to  put  more  than  one  bracket  on  one  side  of  a 
pole,  the  wire  should  be  "  tied  **  on  the  in  side  of  the  bracket, 
80  that,  if  the  insulator  be  broken  or  pulled  oflP,  the  wire  will 
rest  on  the  bi*acket  until  the  insulator  is  replaced.  bracket.  pin. 

The  **  cross-arm  "  is  composed  of  an  oblong  piece  of  wood  of  varying  length  and 
thickness,  according  to  the  weight  it  may  have  to  support,  placed  cross  wise  on  the 
poles.  On  the  cross-arms  are  placed  "  pins,"  Fig.  406a,  for  the  insulators.  In  Fig. 
407  is  shown  a  pole  p,  with  cross-arms  a,  pins  p',  brackets  b  with  insulators  t\t\ 
and  wires  in  position.  Notches,  or  '*  gains,"  are  made  in  a  side  of  the  pole,to  afford 
a  flat  surface  for  the  cross-arms  The  gains  should  not  be  less  than  two  inches  in 
depth  and  should  be  cut  to  hold  the  cross-arm  snugly.  The  top  gain  should  be  about 
eight  inches  from  the  top  of  pole;  the  other  gains  should  be  twenty-four  inches  apart. 
The  cross-arms  are  placed  in  the  gains  after  the  poles  are  in  position,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  poles  by  means  of  spikes  of  desired  size,  similar   to  those  shown   in   Fig.   408^ 
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known  as  Fetter  drive  screws, 
on  the  cross-arms  in  advance. 


FIG.   407. 


The  pins  for  the  support  of  the  insulators  are  placed 
Locust  pins  are  the  most  durable  and  most  capable  of 
withstanding  heavy  strains.  The  cross-arms 
and  pins  should  be  painted  before  their 
erection  on  the  poles.  In  some  cases 
they  are  simply  dipped  in  paint,  but  this 
has  not  been  found  a  durable  method  of  ap- 
plying the  preservative.  Specifi  cations  gen- 
erally state  the  exact  manner  in  which 
these  details  are  to  be  executed. 

The  number  of  wires  to  be  stmng  on  the 
poles  having  been  determined  in  ad- 
vance the  desired  size  and  the  number  of 
cross-arms  is  arranged  for.  For  telegraph 
purposes  2,  4,  or  6-pin  cross-arms  are  most 
frequently  used,  as  arras  of  those  sizes 
allow  a  larger  space  between  the  wires. 
In  putting  up  cross-arms  on  lines  of  all 
kinds  the  arms  should  be  reversed  on  every 
other  pole;  that  is,  the  *•  gains"  should  be 
on  one  side  of  one  pole,  and  on  the  other 
side  of  the  next  pole,  as  one  looks  along 
the  line.  This  tends  to  keep  a  uniform 
strain  on  the  poles. 

Insulators. — Some  of  the  essentials  of  an 
insulator,  for  aerial  purposes,  are  that 
it  shall  have  high  electrical  resistance,  shall 
possess  strength,  permit  a  good  hold  upon 
the  wire,  shed  rain  freely,  have  no  dark 

recesses  for  the  accommodation  of  insects,  and  be  reasonably  cheap. 

As  these  requirements  are  found  but  rarely  in  any   one   substance    it   is  evident 

that  the  available  materials   are  limited.     For  instance,  iron   would   possess  strengtli, 

FIG.    408. 


■ffW'f  If  ^^^^If^'-Sflf  »%«*!• -^ilP*!^ 


FETTER   DRIVE  SCREW. 

but  it  is  not  an  insulator,  and  glass  possesses  non-conducting  qualities  but  is  more  or 
less  brittle.  A  combination  of  both  might  possess  strength  and  high  insulation  but 
would  be  opaque. 

In  Europe,  porcelain  and  earthenware  insulators  are  very  extensively  employed 
and  are  highly  esteemed.     They  have  also  been  used  in  America,  but  at  the  pres- 
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-eut  time  and  for  many  years  past  a  glass  insulator  is  and  has  been   practically  the 
only  one  employed  in  the  telegraph,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the  telephone  service. 

It  is  claimed  for  porcelain  and  earthenware  insulatora  of  the  higber  grades  that, 
besides  possessing,  normally,  higher  electrical  resistance  than  glass  insulators,  in  moist 
and  damp  weather,  they   do  not  no  409 

accumulate,  (»n  their  surfaces, 
moisture,  to  the  same  extent  as 
glass  and,  therefore,  that  they  are 
a  much  superior  insulator  than 
^lass  at  such  times.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  observed,  in  this 
country,  that  vermin  are  more  apt 
to  build  in  the  recesses  of  the 
porcelain  insulators  than  in  the 
glass,  (presumably  owing  to  the 
greater  opacity  of  the  fomer), 
and,  also,  that,  apparently,  soot 
adheres  more  firmly  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter,  both  of  which, 
it  is  well  known,  tend  to  reduce 
the  insulation,  especially  in  wet 
weather.  Doubtless,  however,  the 
greater  cost  of  porcelain  and 
earthenware,  especially  t  h  e  for- 
mer, as  compared  witii  glass,  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  pre- 
venting a  more  general  use  of  those 
materials  as  insulators,  in  this 
•country.  glass  insulator. 

Experience  has,  however,  also  shown,  in  this  country,  that,  given  a  wire  free 
from  foliage,  kite  tails,  etc.,  the  occasions  are  rare  when  a  line  well  insulated  with  glass 
will  not  work  fairly  successfully  in  ordinary  wet  weather. 

On  repeated  occasions  the  writer  has  found  that  certain  long  overhead 
■circuits  which,  within  city  limits,  were  practically  useless,  owing  to  low  insulation, 
when  tested  outside  of  those  limits  were  found  to  be  in  good  working  order. 

The  styles  of  the  "  American '^  glass  insulator  vary  in  numerous  ways,  namely: 
AS  to  its  shape,  the  location  and  depth  of  the  groove  for  the  wire,  the  depth  of  the 
hole  for  the  pin,  the  number  and  depth  of  the  screw-threads  within  the  insulator  for 
the  pin,  etc.,  but  its  general  appearance  will  be  seen  in  Fig's.  409,  410.  The  latter  is 
known  as  the  "B  and  O'*  insulator;  its  weight  is  about  22  ounces. 

A  smaller  insulator  of  the  same  general  form,  termed  a  "  pony  "  insulator.  Fig, 
411,  is  much  used  for  No.  12  b.  w.  g.  hard-drawn  copper  wire. 

The  location  and  depth  of  the  wire  groove  requires  consideration.  If  it  is  too 
shallow,  the  **tie"  wire  slips  out  easily.  If  too  deep,  the  strain  of  the  tie  wire  is  apt  to 
crunch  the  glass,  thereby  imparing  the  insulation ;    in  fact,  introducing  a  source   of 
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defective  insulation,  often  very  difficult  to  discover.  The  lower  the  groove  on  the 
insulator  the  less  is  the  strain  on  the  supporting  pin,  but  at  that  point  the  glass  is 
thinnest. 

The  bell  shaped  form  gives  a  good  water  shed  and  tends  to  throw  the  "drip"  away 
from  the  pin. 

In  order,  further  to  keep  the  pin  dry,  some   insulators   are   made   with   a   double 


FIG.  410. 


pio.  411. 


B.    AND   O.    INSULATOR. 


PONV  INSULATOR. 


"  petticoat,*  *  as  seen  in  Fig.  412,  in  which  a  section  of  the  lower  part  of  the  in- 
sulator is  removed  to  show  the  double  petticoat.  This  insulator  is  known  as  the 
W.  U.  **  double  petticoat '^  insulator.  In  Fig.  413  is  shown  a  form  of  insulator  de- 
signed to  still  further  increase  the  insulation  of  the  insulator  by  deci'easing  its  surface 
where  it  would  come  in  contact  with  the  line  wire  and  "tie"  wire.  It  also 
facilitates  the  cutting  of  the  tie  wire;  that  is,  the  piece  of  wire  which  ties  the  line  wire 
to  the  insulator.  Economy  is  also  aimed  at  by  reducing  the  weight  of  the  glass  without 
materially  decreasing  its  strength.  The  manner  in  which  both  of  these  results  are 
designed  to  be  effected  will  be  obvious  on  examining  the  illustration.  In  Fig.  410 
the  tie  wire  is  passed  around  the  upper  groove.     The  bulge  above  the   upper  groove 
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IS  designed  to  throw  off  the  water  from  the  wire  and  pin.     The  object  sought   in   run- 
ning the  pin  so  far  up  in  the  bell  is  that,  in  case  of  the  breaking  of  the  glass,   the   tie 

FIG.   413.  FIG.   4IJ. 


W.   U.    INSULATOR. 

wire  may  still  be  held  by  the  pin  upon  the  cross  arm. 

FIG,    414, 


RUBBER     INSULATOR. 

A  rubber  insulator  in  which  an  iron  hook  is  inserted,  as  shown  in  Fig.  414,  is  used 
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extensively  on  the  undereide  of  cross-arms,  in  cities,  especially  on  honse-top   fixtures. 
TREE  INSULATOR. — When  from  any  cause  whatever  it  is  found  impracticable  to 
pass  beneath  or  to  surmount  a  grove  of  trees  so  as  to  avoid  the  foliage,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  insulated  wire  through  that  portion  of  the  route. 

pro.  415. 


In  isolated  cases,  where  the  owner  will  not  permit  the  placing  of  insulators  ou 
trees  to  ward  off  the  wires  from  the  trunk  or  boughs,  a  tube  of  vulcanized  rubber 
placed  over  the  wire  has  been  found  of  much  utility. 

An  insulator  designed  for  attachment  to  trees  is  shown  in  Fig  415.  It  may  be 
fixed  at  any  desired  angle.  The  manner  of  its  application  will  be  obvious  by  a  glance 
at  the  drawing. 

Wire  Stringing. 

Although  hard-drawn  copper  wire  has  been  found  to  give  very  satisfactory  ser- 
vice as  an  aerial  telegraph  wire,  it  is  still  thought  advisable  by  some  telegraph  engi- 
neers, in  the  construction  of  a  line  of  that  wire,  to  strengthen  it  by  the  use  of  one  or 
more  iron  wires. 

As  to  the  manner  of  placing  the  iron  wires  to  obtain  best  results,  opinions 
differ.  When  but  one  iron  wire  is  used,  however,  a  No.  6  or  8  b.w.g.  iron  wire  in 
generally  placed  on  a  pih  on  the  top  of  the  pole.  When  more  iron  wires  are  used,  il 
is,  by  some,  considered  advantageous  to  erect,  flret,a  4-piu  cross-arm,  and  on  this  u> 
string  a  No.  6  h.w.g.  iron  wire,  each  side  of  the  pole,  stringing  tlie  copper  wires  on 
the  adjacent  pins.  If  the  line  is  a  heavy  one  this  process  may  be  repeated,  say, 
every  third  or  fouith  cross-arm. 

Assuming  the  copper  wires  to  be  No.  14  b.w.g.,  No.  6  iron  wire  could  be  used, 
in  wire  "  patching,"  interchangeably  with  the  copper  wire,  the  electrical  resistance  of 
each  being  nearly  alike,  namely,  about  8.5  ohms. 

The  poles,  cross-arms,  etc.,  having  been  placed  in  position  and  the  poles  thorough- 
ly guyed,  the  men  engaged  in  stringing  the  wire  follow  up,  closely.    This  force  con- 
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FIO.  416. 


sists  of  "  climberB,"  that  is,  the  men  who,  by  the  aid  of  linemen's  "spurs,"  climb 

the  poles  to  attach  the  wire  to  the  insulators;    and  the  men   who  ''  pull  "   the  wire 

taut,  for  the  climbers.  The 
wire,  put  up  in  coils  of  the 
length  that  may  be  specified, 
is  generally  carried  on  a  baiTow« 
reel.  Fig.  416.  Gnjat  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
wire  from  kinking,  or  from  be- 
ing  bruised.  When  kinks  occur 
they  should  be  cut  out  and  the 
wire  jointed.     This  is  especially 

necessary  in  the  case  of  hard  drawn  copper  wire. 

In  stringing  the  wire  it  is  first  pulled  loosely  over  the  desired  cross-aim  for  a. 

number  of  poles.    The  "  pullers  "  then  haul  on  the  wire  until  it  is  taut;  a  **  block  and 

FIO.  417. 


WIRE   BARROW. 


"COME     ALONG." 


fall "  may  be  used  to  pull  up  iron  wire,  but  copper  wire  should  be  drawn  up,  level 
with  the  iron  wire,  " hand  tight,"  as  construction  men  term  it;  that  is,  without  the 
use  of  vices  or  **  come-alongs." 

FIG.  418. 


COME-ALONGS. — A  "  come- along"  is  shown  in  Fig.  417.  It  consists  of  an  eccentric 
clamp  c,  supplied  with  a  ring  and  strap,  as  shown.  The  wire  is  placed  in  the  clamp, 
and  the  lineman  gets  a  purchase  for  one  end  of  his  strap  on  the  pole.  He  pulls  on 
the  looae  end  which  causes  the  clamp  to  tighten  on  the  wire.  As  the  wire  comes  in 
the  buckle  secures  the  strap  in  the  well-known  way. 

Another  form  of  wire  "grip"  is  shown  in   Fig.  418.     It  has  the  advantage  that  a 
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FIG.   419 


IRON  WIRE    '*TIE.'* 


grip  on  the  wire  can  be  obtained  with  the  use  of  but  one  hand.  The  operation  is 
simple;  the  wire  w  is  placed  between  the  cam  c  and  the  flange  f.  The  strap  is  at- 
tached at  s  and  the  pull  on  the  strap  tightens  the  hold  of  the  cam  on  the  wire.  The 
•  wire  is  released  by  depressing  the  lever  l,  which  raises  the  cam. 

When  a   wire  is  drawn  up  to  the  tightness  desired  it  is  then   fastened   to  the 
insulator. 

TYING  WIRE  TO  INSULATORS. — In  tying  iron  wire  to  the  insulator  the  line  wire   is 

placed  in  the  groove  of  the 
insulator.  The  tie  wire,  a 
piece  of  iron  about  16  inches 
in  length,  is  wound  around 
the  line  wire  close  to  the 
glass.  The  other  end  of  the 
wire  is  passed  around  tlie 
insulator  and  back  to  and  al- 
so twisted  around  the  line 
wire.  The  pull  on  the  wire 
is  such  as  to  give  the  line 
wire  a  bend  at  the  insulator, 
which  prevents  slipping. 

This  tie,  as  seen  from  above  the  insulator  /,  is  shown   in  Fig.  419  ;  a  section   of 
the  insulator  being  removed  for  clearness. 

In  tying  copper  wire  to  the  insulator,  soft  or  annealed  copper  is  used. 
Owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  hard  • 
drawn   copper  wire  to  scratches  or  "^-  ^^**  ^' 

kinks  it  has  been  found  desirable  to 
depart  from  the  method  usual  in  tying 
iron  wire  to  the  insulator.  Instead, 
the  tie  wire  is  first  wound  around  the 
groove  in  the  insulator  and  is  then 
given  a  twist  around  itself,  with  the 
ends  left  parallel  with  the  line  wire; 
the  latter  is  then  placed  in  the 
groove  in  the  insulator,  when  the 
ends  of  the  tie  wire  are  wound  around 
the  line  wire  a  number  of  times,  spi- 
rally; thus  giving  it  a  snug,  but 
not  rigid,  resting  place,  in  which  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  free  to  move  longitudinally. 
This  "tie  "  is  shown  in  Fig.  419a. 

SAG. — As  regards  the  amount  of  "  sag  "  to  be  allowed  between  poles,  (a  feature 
of  line  construction  which  is  considered  of  great  importance  in  other  countries)  it  may 
be  said  that,  in  much  of  the  recent  coubtruction  work  in  this  country,  the  "  sag " 
has  been  virtually  dispensed  with,  both  in  the  case  of  iron  and  hard-drawn  copper 
the  wire  being  drawn  up  virtually  level  with  its  cross-arms.  This  is  in  cases 
where   the  poles  are  comparatively   numerous  to  the  mile,  say,  40;   thus  making 
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a  Stretch  between  poles  of  bat  130  feet.  It  has  been  found  that  the  percentage  of 
"  breaks  "  in  the  case  of  tightly  strung  wire  has  been  no  greater  than  in  the  case  of 
wire  erected  with  a  "  specified"  sag.  Further,  the  after  work  of  taking  up  "slack." 
due  to  expansion,  is  rendered  almost  unnecessary  in  the  case  cf  "  tightly  *'  strung  wire. 
Where  strict  regard  is  paid  to  a  definite  amount  of  sag,  the  strain  on  the  wire, 
in  pulling  it "  tight,"  is  limited  to  one-third  of  the  **  breaking  strain  "  of  the  wire. 
Thus,  for  instance,  assuming  the  breaking  strain  of  No.  6  b.w.g.  iron  wire,  to  be 
2100  lbs.,  a  strain  greater  than  700  lbs.  would  not  be  permissible  and,  inasmuch  as 
the  strain  increases  the  tighter  the  wire  is  drawn,  it  is  obvious  that,  with  a  given  span 
of  wire,  if  the  maximum  tension  stated  is  adhered  to,  a  considerable  **dip"  will  be 
noticeable.  The  dip  in  the  case  of  the  wire  cited  would  be  about  two  feet  in  a  span 
of  300  feet. 

JOINTS  ON  AERIAL  WIRES. — As  the  work  of  stringing  the  wire  progresses,  the 
Jointing  of  the  ends  of  the  coils,  etc.,  becomes  necessary.    . 

In  the  case  of  iron  wire,  the  joint  is  made  by  bringing  together  the  two  ends  of  the 
wire  to  be  joined,  and  causing  them  to  overlap  each  other,  6  to  8  inches.  One  end  is 
then  wound  around  the  other  wire 

spirally,  several  times,  which  op-  no.  420. 

eration  is  next  repeated  with  the 
other  end  of  the  wire;  this  making 
a  jointure  such  as  that  seen  in 
Fig.  420.  This  joint  is  then  sold- 
ered ;  soldering  tools  being  can-ied  ^^^^  ^'**^  joint. 
for  that  purpose. 

With  copper  wire  the  joints  are  made  differently,  and  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
much  greater  care  than  in  the  case  of  the  iron  wire. 

JOINT  SLEEVES. — In  making  a  joint  on  hard-drawn  copper  wire  a  "sleeve"  is 
almost  invariably  used. 

At  one  time  a  sleeve,  known  as  the  **  Helvin,"  was  extensively  employed,  and 
hundi-eds  of  them  are  in  use  to-day.     It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  through  which 

two  chambers  are  run,  lengthwise.     These  chambers  are 
Fio.  431.  of  suflScient  size  to  admit  the  wire.     One  end  of  the  wire 

is  run  into  and  through  one  of  the  chambers;  the  end  of 
the  other  wire  through  the  other  chamber,  from  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  sleeve.  The  end  of  each  wire  is  then 
wrapped  3  or  4  timed  around  its  adjacent  wire,  close  up  to 
the  sleeve,  and  soldered  at  the  ends  of  the  chambers ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
corrosion,  etc.,  by  excluding  moisture  from  the  chambers. 

A  sleeve,  now  much  used  in  hard-drawn  copper  wire  jointing,  is  known  as  the 
Mclntyre  sleeve.  It  is  practically  similar  to  the  Helvin  sleeve,  having  two  chambers 
also,  but,  as  a  rule,  no  solder  is  used  in  connection  with  it,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire 
are  not  twisted;  instead,  the  sleeve  itself  is  twisted;  one  lineman  holding  one  end  of 
the  sleeve  with  his  pliers,  while  another  lineman  twists  the  sleeve  several  times.  The 
sleeve,  before  and  after  twisting,  is  shown   in  Figs.  421,  421a.    This  joint  has  the 
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advantage  that  it  can  be  quickly  made,  and  it  gives  satisfactory  results.      Holes 
sometimes  cut  in  the  side  of  this  sleeve,  into  which  solder  may  be  run  if  desired. 


are 


FIO.  421  a. 


MCINTYRE  SLEEVE  JOINT. 


PLIERS. — Since  the  general  introduction  of  electric  lighting,  the  use  of  pliers,  with 
insulated  handles,  in  any  kind  of  construction  or  repair  work,  is  advocated  as  a  pre- 
caution against  accidents.  In  one  style  of  insulated  pliers,  thick  rubber  bands  are 
Wound  spirally  around  the  handles.  Another  style  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  422.  In  thia 
the  insulation,  /,/,  is  shaped  to  conform  to  the  handle,  and  drawn  over  it. 


"  anti-hum"  device. — In  many  places  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  retain  possession 
of  right  of  way,  to  obviate  the  humming  noise  due  to  the  vibration  of  the  wires.  This 
can  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  device  known  as  the  **  anti-hum,"  which  is  shown 
in  Fig.  423. 


FIG.  423. 


A  is  a  galvanized  iron  shackle,  inserted  directly  in  the  line  wire,  near  the  pole,  and 
provided  with  a  washer,  or  cushion,  of  rubber,  or  other  suitable  material,  to  take  up  the 
vibrations. 

As  this  would  break  the  circuit  as  well  as  the  vibrations,  a  piece  of  wire,  w,  termed 
a  "bridle"  or  "jumper,"  is  passed  loosely  around  the  " anti-hum,"  in  the  manner 
shown,  and  is  soldered  to  the  wire  on  each  side  of  a. 

CITY  CONSTRUCTION  WORK. — The  general  method  of  constructing  a  telegraph  line 
in  a  city  does  not  vary  much  from  that  in  the  country,  except  that,  as  a  rule,  the  work. 
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owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  streets,  the  presence  of  paved  sidewalks,  etc.,  is 
much  more  difficult.  Tbe  work  is  also  rendered  more  onerous  by  the  more  frequent 
objections  of  owners  of  properly  to  the  presence  of  poles  in  front  of  their  premises. 
These  objections  may  be  diminished  if  the  sites  chosen  for  the  poles  are  located  on  the 
house,  or  lot,  lines. 

PIG.  434. 


HOUSE  TOP  FIXTURE,   "DOUBLE,"   WITH   CARLE   BOX,    ETC. 

HOUSE-TOP  FIXTURES. — In  the  larger  cities  a  great  many  wires  are  supported  on 
what  are  known  as  "  roof  "  or  "  house-top  '*  fixtures.  There  are  "double"  and  "single'' 
house-top  fixtures.  They  are  composed  of  stout  scantling,  and  have  perpendicular 
frames  with  lateral  cross-pieces,  on  which  the  pins  and  insulators  required  are  supported. 
These  fixtures,  in  some  instances,  carry  as  many  as  150  wires.  A  standard  form  of  a 
"double  '*  housetop  "fixture  "  is  shown  in  lig.  424.  The  uprights  are  propped,  and 
frequently,  guyed,  in  every  direction,  to  withstand  strains  due  to  high  winds,  etc.  Tlie 
privilege  of  placing  these  fixtures  on  roofs  must  first  be  obtained,  and  the  rental  for 
this  privilege  ranges  from  $1  to  $500  or  more,  per  annum,  per  fixture.  This  does  not 
include  the  expense  of  keeping  the  roof  in  order,  which  devolves  on  the  coni[)any  own- 
ing the  fixture.  Owing  to  the  expense  attendant  uj)on  the  maintenance  of  house-top 
lines,  added  to  that  of  ordinary  maintenance,  and  of  renewals  necessitated  by 
severe  sleet  storms,  etc.,  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  in  several  of  the  largest 
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cities  of  this  country,  have  voluntarily  resorted  to  the  extensive  use  of  underground 
conduits;  but  there,  of  course,  still  remain  points  at  which  the  house-top  fixtures  are 
required  in  connection  with  the  underground  service.  In  this  case  the  cables  from  the 
underground  conduits  are  brought  to  the  roof  in  pipes  or  enclosed  boxes,  and  led  up  to  a 
**  cable- box"  on  the  fixture,  whence  they  are  distributed  to  the  cross-pieces,  or  arms,  of 
the  fixture,  also  as  indicated  in  Fig.  424,  in  which  figure  the  doors  of  the  box  are  ar- 
ranged to  show  the  general  disposition  of  the  wires  within  it.  Each  conductor  is  pro- 
vided with  a  lightning  arrester  within  the  box,  as  outlined. 


After  Constructiox. 

The  strain  due  to  contraction  of  the  wire,  caused  by  decreased  temperature,  finds 
the  weak  spots  in  the  wire,  and  the  number  of  breaks  due  to  this  cause  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessive. These  breaks,  it  has  been  observed,  are  more  noticeable  along  railroad 
lines  than  along  pike  lines,  which  may  be  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  position  of  each  pole  being  taken  at  a  certain  distance,  laterally,  from  the 
rails,  the  poles  are  in  much  better  alignment  than  in  the  case  of  the  highway  line.  In 
the  case  of  highway  lines,  in  the  absence  of  surveyor's  stakes,  and,  alUiough  care 
is  exercised  to  erect  the  poles  in  strict  alignment,  they  are  found  to  be  in  a  more  or  less 
zig-zag  line.  The  result,  apparently,  being,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  line,  there 
is  nothing  to  give  way  and  the  faulty  wires  break;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  highway 
lines,  the  contraction  of  the  wires  brings  the  tops  of  the  poles  in  alignment,  by  which 
action  the  strain  is  relieved. 

Experience  has  shown  that,  at  least,  as  high  a  percentage  of  breaks,  due  to  sudden 
frosts,  occurs  in  the  case  of  iron  as  in  copper  wires. 

The  writer  remembers  the  interest  with  which,  by  all  concerned,  the  first  cold 
"  snap  "  was  awaited,  along  the  route  of  the  West  Shore  Railroad,  after  the  completion, 
in  the  fall  of  1884,  of  the  first  mixed  iron  and  hard-drawn  copper  wire  line  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Telegraph  Co.,  fiom  New  York  to  Buffalo.  This  line  was 
a  new  departure  in,  at  least,  two  respects.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  the  extensive  use 
of  hard-drawn  copper  wire  for  aerial  telegraph  purposes  in  this  country;  and  the  wires 
had  been  advisedly  strung  without  any  perceptible  sag.  The  temperature,  during  one 
night,  fell  to  30®  below  zero  throughout  the  Mohawk  valley,  and  the  breaks  were  quite 
numerous,  but  the  record  showed  that,  mile  for  mile,  the  breaks  in  the  iron  wire  ex- 
ceeded those  in  the  copper.  However,  the  number  of  breaks  was  sufficient  to  cause 
misgivings,  and  orders  were  issued  to  put  some  *•  slack"  in  the  wires  at  different  points, 
but  before  much  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  another  equally  cold  snap  followed, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  breaks  were  almost  nil,  showing  that  the  excessive  number 
of  breaks  in  the  first  instance  was  due  to  flaws,  kinks  and  other  injuries,  occasioned  by 
the  lack  of  proper  handling  and  jointing  on  the  part  of  the  linemen,  who  were,  of 
course,  at  the  time,  untrained  in  the  stringing  of  hard-drawn  copper  wire.  Similar 
favorable  results  were  afterwards  obtained  in  other  sections  of  the  country,  and,  as 
already  intimated,  a  wide-spread  use  of  hard-drawn  copper  for  aerial  telegraph  wire 
purposes,  followed. 
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KiaNTENANCE  OP  LINES. — So  much  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  telegraph 
line  in  good  condition  that  it  would  almost  seem  super-  no.  425. 

fluous  to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
it  in  that  condition.  But  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  iliere 
is  no  expense  quite  so  begrudgingly  incuned  by  some 
Telegraph  directors,  as  that  for  repairs  to  their  lines. 

Shrubbery,  if  not  cut  down,  will  gi-ow  up  into  the 
wires,  trees  if  not  trimmed  will  grow  up  through  them; 
insulators  will  be  broken  and  will  slip  off  the  pin;  pins  will 
rot  and  break ;  cross-arms  will  go  awry,  and  poles  will 
lean,  in  the  course  of  time.  All  of  these  details,  and  many 
othei*8,  require  constant  supervision,  and  if  not  attended  to 
the  result  will  be  shown  in  deteriorated  service. 

Whenever  permission  can  be  obtained  it  is  always 
best  to  cut  down  trees  out  of  the  way  of  the  wires, 
once  for  all;  and  along  railroad  lines  this  is  nearly  always 
feasible  But,  of  course,  it  is  not,  elsewhere.  The  next 
best  thing  is  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  property  own- 
ers to  trim  the  trees.  For  this  purpose  a  "tree  trimmer'  is 
very  useful,  and  its  employment  dispenses  with  the  need 
of  a  step  ladder  to  reach  the  boughs  and  limbs  of  trees. 
Such  a  tree  trimmer,  provided  with  a  saw  and  knife,  is 
shown  in  Fig.  425.  These  tools  are  attached  by  a  suitable 
socket  to  a  long  pole.  The  method  of  using  the  saw  is 
clear.  It  is  used  for  cutting  off  large  limbs  of  trees.  The 
knife  is  operated  by  means  of  a  stiff  wire,  extending  from 
the  upper  end  of  lever  l  to  the  lower  end  of  the  pole,  the 
wire  being  guided  by  screw  eyes,  as  shown.  The  lower  end 
of  the  wire  is  furnished  with  a  handle.  The  bough  to  be 
cut  is  placed  in  the  cavity  between  e,c,  and  the  wire  is 
pulled  upon.  This  brings  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife- 
edged  eccentric  against  the  bough  and  forces  it,  at  the 
same  time,  against  the  fixed  cutting  edge  e.  The  saw  may 
be  readily  removed  by  uns^.rewing  the  screws  s  s' 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  by  linemen,  not  to  disfigure  trees  abutting  private 
property.  The  ruthless  manner  in  which  such  trees  have,  in  the  ])ast,  been  disfigured, 
has  perhaps  done  more  to  incur  the  opposition  that  now  exists  to  the  presence  of 
overhead  telegraph  lines  along  country  roads,  than  any  other  cause. 

LINE  REPAIRING,  ETC.— To  facilitate  repairs  to  lines,  in  well  regulated  companies 
linemen  are  stationed  at  intervals  along  the  route.  It  is  the  duty  of  these  men  to 
patrol  their  sections  for  the  puq^ose  of  replacing  insulators;  renewing  pins;  straighten- 
ing cross-arms;  guying  poles,  etc.  In  case  of  line  trouble  occuring,  such  as  breaks  in 
the  wire;  crosses  between  wires,  etc.;  the  chief  operator,  after  locating  the  trouble  be- 
tween two  stations,  starts  the  linemen  from  each  end  of  a  section  with  orders  to  proceed 
until  they  meet  each  other,  or  until  they  find  the  trouble.     When,  as  already  noted, 
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(^<f  Locating  Faults  on  Telegraph  "Wires,  Chap.  Vlll,  page  135)  the  line  follows 
a  railroad,  the  linemen  generally  have  permission  to  board  a  train,  from  vrhich 
they  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the  trouble.  If  they  descry  it,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  stop  the  train  between  stations,  a  railroad  velocipede  is  generally  brought  into  ser- 
vice,  from  the  next  station.  This  machine,  or  vehicle,  is  constructed  with  three  wheels, 
two  of  which,  of  similar  size,  run  on  one  rail;  the  third,  a  smaller  wheel,  on  the  other 
rail.  The  two  larger  wheels  are  connected  like  the  wheels  of  a  bicycle.  The  third 
wheel  has  an  axle  which  extends  across  the  track  to  the  truck  of  the  larger  wheels. 
The  axle  and  smaller  wheel  are  removable  from  the  larger.  The  machine  is  propelled 
by  pedals,  like  an  ordinary  road  velocipede.  Sufficient  room  is  provided  for  a  lineman's 
necessary  working  tools  and  supplies,  in  a  receptacle  under  the  seat.  One  man  can 
readily  lift  this  vehicle  on  and  off  the  track  out  of  the  way  of  trains,  and  by  its  aid  a 
fault  is  much  more  rapidly  reached  than  othei'wise. 

On  highway  lines  a  horse  and  wagon  are  essential  to  speedy  repairs. 

TROUBLE   HUNTING. 

The  most  troublesome  faults  to  find  are  often  those  which  are  of  but  short  dura- 
tion; as,  for  instance,  a  swinging  cross,  caused  by  the  wind  blowing  two  wires 
together  momentarily. 

Other  sources  of  obscure  trouble  are  those  which  occur  only  under  certain  condi- 
tions, as,  for  example,  when  a  switch,  or  semaphore  arm,  or  street  gate,  touches  a  wire, 
at  intervals,  and  may  be  out  of  touching  distance  when  the  lineman  passes.  Many  such 
causes  of  trouble  are  on  record. 

A  rather  peculiar  case  of  obscure  trouble  which  came  to  the  writer's  notice  was 
occasioned  in  the  following  manner :  The  operator  in  a  way  office,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  perfoi-m  certain  wire  service  each  Sunday,  was  given  the  key  of  the  outer  door  of 
the  building,  to  afford  him  access  to  his  office.  He  carried  the  key  with  him  and  placed 
it,  for  safe-keeping,  on  the  top  of  the  switch  board.  A  short  while  after  his  arrival  the 
chief  office  of  the  Division  called  him  for  a  test  of  certain  wires  whicli  were  crossed. 
The  trouble  was  located  between  the  way  office  in  question  and  a  more  distant  office. 
The  way  office  i*eceived  orders  to  "clear**  the  trouble.  He  engaged  a  "team*'  to 
traverse  the  line  but  found  no  trouble,  and  so  repoited  on  his  return,  and  a  test  dis- 
closed that  the  wires  were  clear.  This  same  proceeding  was  repeated  twice  before  it 
dawned  on  the  operator  that  the  cross  was  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  key  on 
the  top  of  the  switch-board. 


Aerial  Cables;  Methods  of  Suspending,  Etc. 

It  frequently  happens  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  suspend  a  cable,  containing  a 
number  of  conductors,  on  poles  than  to  string  the  same  number  of  conductors  separ- 
ately on  the  cross-ai-ms.  In  some  cases  it  is  imperative  to  employ  cables  in  this  way. 
For  example,  the  writer  has  knowledge  of  an  instance  in   New  York    city  where    the 
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only  means  of  making  connection  from  one  office  to  another,  was  by  the  erection  of 
three  fifty-conductor  cables,  each  8,000  feet  in  length,  upon  poles  which  would  not 
have  accommodated  10  wires  strung  in  the  usual  way.  Again,  there  are  hundreds  of 
instances  in  large  cities  where  cables  are  suspended  for  distances  varying  from  50 
yards  to  8  and  10  miles,  as  in  the  case  of  those  under  the  elevated  railroads  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn. 

Generally  speaking,  the  insulation  of  aerial  cables  is  some  rubber  compound  sur- 
rounded with  jute  and  tape.  Light  armored  cables  and  lead  covered  cables  are  some- 
times used  for  aerial  purposes,  but  not  frequently.  In  the  case  of  some  lead  covered 
cables  suspended  under  the  elevated  railroad  in  New  York  city  a  singular  effect  upon 
the  lead  covering  was  noticed  after  6  or  8  months  use,  namely:  minute  crevices 
appeared  throughout  the  length  of  the  cable,  to  the  extent  that  the  insula- 
tion, which  depended  upon  the  lead  covering  for  protection  from  moisture,  was 
rendered  defective.  The  cracks  in  the  lead  were  probably  occasioned  by  the  mechani- 
cal vibration  of  the  elevated  structure. 

The  first  act  in  erecting  aerial  cables  gen- 
erally consists  in  placing  in  position,  between 
the  supporting  poles  or  other  structure,  a 
**  guard  "  wire,  which  usually  consists  of  one 
iron  wire,  or  several  iron  wires  stranded, 
securely  fastened  at  the  supporting  points. 
This  having  been  arranged,  the  cable  is  then 
raised,  and  is  passed  through  a  suitable  pulley, 
near  the  guard  wire.  If  it  is  a  long  cable, 
pulleys  are  placed  along  the  proposed  route  at 
proper  intervalb,  say  at  every  other  pole,  if  poles 
are  the  supports.  The  cable  is  then,  by  means 
of  a  rope  attached  to  one  end,  hauled  through 
the  pulleys  to  any  designated  point.  When 
thus  drawn  there  is  always  more  or  less  sag  in 
the  cable.  The  next  operation  consists  in 
**  hitching  "  the  cable  up  to  the  guard  wire. 
This  is  done  in  several  ways;  one  of  which  is 
to  provide  a  second  wire,  under  the  guard 
wire,  on  which  a  lineman  walks,  and  from 
which  he  proceeds  to  tie  the  cable  up  to  the 
guard  wire,  by  marline,  at  every  few  feet. 
As  he  does  so  the  slack  is  taken  up  by  other 
linemen. 

Sometimes  a  metal  clamp  or  hook,  Fig.  426,  is  used,  by  which  to  suspend  the 
cable  from  the  guard  wire.  This  ** hanger"  is,  however,  mostly  employed  for 
suspending  cables  from  an  easily  accessible  structure,  in  which  case  the  guard  wire  may 
be  dispensed  with,  the  clamps  being  attached  directly  to  the  structure.  In  other 
cases  tie  cable  to  be  suspended  is  tied  to  the  guard  wire  while  both  are  on  the  ground, 
after  which  both  are  raised  together,  to  the  supports. 
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Chinnock's  Cable  "  Winder/'  or  "Spinning  Jenny." 

A  much  more  expeditious  means,  than  those  described,  of 
drawing  a  cable  up  to  the  guard  wire,  is  the  Chinnock  cable  r 
**  winder,"  popularly  termed  the  **  spinning  jenny.*'     It  is  shown  | 
in  cross-section  in  Fig.  427.    The  device  consists  of  a  bobbin  a, 
split  in  two  parts,  lengthwise,  and  having  a  hole  through  the 
center  as  indicated.    An  end  view  of  the  bobbin  is  given  at  b. 

The  device  is  employed  as  follows:  The  two  parts  of  the 
bobbin  are  first  separated  and  are  then  put  over  the  guard  wire 
and  the  cable  to  be  drawn  up  to  the  guard.  The  parts  are  then 
fastened  together  by  hooks  on  the  ends  of  the  bobbin,  or 


FIG.  427, 


otherwise.  The  bobbin  is  now  free  to  be  moved  along  the  guard 
wire  w  and  cable  c,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  428.  Strong  marline 
is  then  wound  on  the  bobbin  in  layers,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  thence  back  to  the  starting  point,  and  so  on.  The  marline  is 
then  attached  to  a  support,  as  at  p.  A  larger  rope  r  is  connected 
to  the  hook  h  on  one  end  of  the  bobbin.  This  rope  is  then 
hauled  by  linemen  stationed  at  suital)le  points  in  advance.  The 
effect  is  that,  as  the  bobbin  is  thus  pulled  along  the  guard  wire, 
the  marline  is  unreeled  from  the  bobbin  and  twists  itself  spirally 
around  the  guard  wire  and  cable,  and,  as  it  progresses,  draws  up 
the  cable  in  proximity  to  the  guard  wire,  pushing  before  it  the 
slack  of  the  cable,  which  is  taken  up  by  linemen  as  it  accumu- 
lates. 

This  arrangement  is  extensively  employed  in  this  country  for 
this  purpose.    The  operation  of  winding  the  bobbin  has,  of  course, . 
to  be  repeated,  between  every  two  points  of  support.    In  some^ 
instances  the  process  is  repeated,  as  from  p'  to  p,  to  give  added 
security  to  the  cable. 

The  inside  of  the  bobbin  is  sheathed  with  copper  to  prevent 
wearing.  The  copper  is  attached  to  the  ends  of  the  bobbin,  as 
indicated  in  end  view,  b,  Fig.  427. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Specifications — Estimates — Miscellaneous — Tables. 

Spbcifications,  ApPABATtJS,  Etc.    . 

The  following  specifications  have  been  found  of  sei-vice  in  practice  and  niay,  with 
Buch  modifications  as  changing  conditions  may  require,  be  of  some  value  as  a  basia 
for  others: 

TELEGRAPH  KEY. — (Maker,  as  may  be  stated.)  Legs  two  inches  long,  having  40 
well-cut  threads  to  the  inch,  with  thumb-screw  and  two  washera  for  each  leg,  to  match.. 

M0R8B  BELAY. — Resistance  150  ohms.  Silk  insulation  on  copper  wire  of  coils. 
Oiled  base,  with  iron  rim  around  the  edge.  Screw-posts  all  on  one  side.  Length  of 
core  2 J  inches.  Diameter  of  core  ^  inch.  Length  of  helix  2J  inches.  Length  of 
lever  of  armature  2  J  inches.  Diameter  of  helix  i  J  inches.  Iron  core  must  be  of 
the  best  soft  iron.  The  copper  used  in  winding  same  must  have  conductivity  of 
at  least  97  per  cent,  of  pure  copper. 

MORSE  LOCAL  SOUNDER. — Resistance  4  ohms.  Short  spiral  spring.  Sounder  must 
give  good,  clear,  snapping  sound,  without  a  '*  ring  '*  following  the  stroke.  Silk 
insulation  on  helix.  Iron  used  for  cores  of  magnets  and  wire  wound  on  them,  same  as. 
for  relay. 

BBPEAiiNG  SOUNDER. — Resistaucc  4  ohms.  Interchangeable  contact  points- 
Short  spiral  spring.     In  other  respects  same  as  for  ordinary  sounder. 

MAIN  UNE  SOUNDER. — Resistance,  20  ohms.  Similar  in  other  respects  to  the 
Morse  local  sounder. 

POLE-CHANGER. — Coutact  poiuts  and  levers  well  separated,  to  prevent  the  cur- 
rent  forming  an  arc  between  them.  liesistance  of  electro-magnet,  4  ohms.  Silk  insula- 
tion. Iron  of  electro-magnet  to  be  of  best  quality  soft  iron,  and  wire  for  winding  the 
same  to  have  a  conductivity  of,  at  least,  97  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Screw  posts 
all  on  one  side.     Base,  same  as  for  Morse  relay. 

SINGLE  TRANRMiTTER. — "  Shovel-uosc  "  coutact  touguc.  Resistaucc  of  magnets,  4 
ohms.  Silk  insulation.  Iron  for  electro -magnet  and  wire  for  winding  same,  similar 
to  pole-changer.    Screw  posts  all  on  one  side.     Base,  same  as  for  Morse  relay. 

RHEOSTAT,  (COMBINATION.) — Scts  of  coils  in  rhcostat  sub-divided  (  as  may  be 
desired  ).  The  3,000,  2,000  and  1,000  ohm  spools  to  be  wound  with,  at 
least.  No.  34  B.  W.  G.  wire,  and  no  wire  smaller  than  No.  34  to  be  used  in  any  of  the 
spools.     Length  of  rheostat,  10  inches.     Width  5  J  inches.    Heights  inches. 

SPARK  COIL. — Total  resistance  of  coils   1,110  ohms,  sub-divided  as  follows  400^ 
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300,  200,  100,  50,  35,  20,  10  ohm  coils.  Wire  used  must  not  be  smaller  than  No.  34 
B.  W.  G. 

3-P01NT  SWITCH. — Length  of  legs,  2  inches.  Well-cut  threads  on  legs,  40  to  the 
inch,  with  thumb-screw  and  2  washera  to  each  leg.    Polished  base. 

REGULAR  RHEOSTAT. — Total  resistance  of  coils  11,110  ohms,  sub-divided  as  follows: 
4,000,  3,000,  2,000,  1,000,  400, 300,  200,  100,  50, 30,  20,  10.  No  wire  smaller  than  No. 
34  B.  W.  G.  to  be  used  in  >ny  of  the  coHr. 

POLAR  RELAY. — Differential — 400  ohms  each  side.  Wires  of  different  coils  must  not 
\>e  crossed  over  each  other  inside  the  ebonite  covering.  Permanent  magnet,  semi-circular 
in  form,  3 J  inches  in  diameter  at  the  widest  point.  Length  of  armature  2J  inches. 
Iron  for  electro- magnets  must  be  of  the  best  quality  of  soft  iron,  and  wire  for 
winding  same  to  have  a  conductivity  of  at  least  97  per  cent,  pure  copper  Silk  insu- 
lation over  copper  w^ire.     Screw  posts  all  on  one  side.    Base  same  as  for  Morse  relay. 

QUADRUPLEx  NEUTRAL  RELAY. — Differential—  200  ohms  each  side.  Cores  of 
magnets  J  inch  in  diameter,  and  i^  inches  long.  Light  retractile  spring. 
Lever  of  armature  2|  inches  long.  Length  of  helix  i^  inches.  Diameter  of  helix 
1^  inches.  Quality  of  iron  for  electro-magnets  and  wire  for  winding  same  to  be  as 
called  for  in  the  polar  relay.  Screw  posts  all  on  one  side.  Base  same  as  for  Morse 
relay. 

SPRING  JACK   SWITCH  CORD  AND  PLUG DOUBLE  CONDUCTORS.  -  Length  of  **COrd"  ao- 

<x)rding  to  directions  of  each  requisition.  Conducting  wires  of  cord  to  be  compel  of 
strands  of  tinsel  wire  of  good  quality,  each  conductor  well  separated  from  the  other, 
throughout.  The  conducting  wires  must  be  neatly  and  firmly  soldered  to  the  metal 
on  handle  end  of  plug,  and  then  covered  with  strong  twine.  A  piece  of  flexible 
rubber  tubing,  4  inches  long,  must  cover  the  junction  of  the  cord  and  the  plug.  The 
surfaces  of  the  brass  on  the  plug  must  be  well  insulated  from  each  other,  the  plug 
itself  to  be  of  good  insulating  material,  such  as  hard  rubber. 


BATTERY    MATERIAL. 

BATTERY  OIL. — Must  bc,  nou- Volatile,  non-inflammable,  odorless,  not  capable  of 
crusting,  and  must  be  of  a  color  readily  distinguishable  from  the  solution,  and  have 
the  quality  of  spreading  well  upon  the  battery  solution,     lieddish  color  preferred. 

BATTERY  JAR. — Extra  well  annealed,  clear,  flint  glass.  Weight  of  jar,  3  lbs.  Size 
€x^i  inches. 

'  Battery  copper. — Made  of  98  per  cent,  pui^e,  well-annealed,  Lake  Superior  cop- 
per, .01  inch  thick.  Three  "leaves,"  5^x2 J  inches,  concaved  on  lower  edge,  fastened 
together  by  a  rivet  in  the  middle.  Well  annealed  copper  connecting  wire,  .049  inch 
diameter,  covered  with  a  gutta-percha  compound  insulation,  -^  inch  diameter,  except 
for  I J  inches  at  the  top,  which  must  be  removed  without  scratching  the  wire.    Lower 
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end  of  wire  doubled  on  itself  for  f  inch- well  fastened  to  the  "copper '  by  a  rivet,  half  way 
between  bottom  and  top  of  one  leaf  of  the  copper,  near  the  end.  Total  length  of  con- 
necting wire,  1 2  inches  from  top  of  copper  leaf.  Weight  of  copper,  with  connecting 
wire,  2^^  ozs.  (The  '^insulation*'  of  this  copper  wire  should  not  be  pure  gutta-percha, 
as,  in  that  case,  it  is  liable  to  crack,  outside  of  the  solution,  in  a  comparatively  short 
time ;  nor  a  rubber  compound,  because  of  the  demulscent  effect  of  the  battery  oil 
upon  it.) 

BATFERY  ZINC. — Crowfoot  pattern.  Impurities  not  to  exceed  ^  of  one  per  cent. 
Hole  id  "hanger,"  for  connecting  wire,  -^  inch  diameter,  and  smooth,  to  prevent  scratch- 
ing the  wire.  Zinc  to  be  smooth  throughout.  Thumb-screw  of  brass.  Well  cut 
screw,  20  threads  to  the  inch.  End  of  screw  blunt  and  smooth.  Distance  from  inside 
of  hanger  to  bottom  of  zinc  2^  inches.  Weight  5  pounds.  Hole  for  ih  inib  screw 
to  be  well  threaded,  and  must    match   the  screw  exactly. 

ZINC  AND  (X)PPBR  SCRAPER.  -  One  foot  iu  length.  Material,  steel.  Handle  and 
blade  one  solid  piece.  Handle  5  inches  long,  i  inch  in  diameter.  Blade  7  inches 
long,  flattened  out  in  middle  and  tapering  towards  end.  Middle  of  blade  i  J  inches 
wide.  Diameter  of  bade  near  handle  |  inch,  at  middle  J  inch,  at  point  f  inch. 
Blade  to  be  double-edged.    Edges  about  J  inch  thick. 


SPBaFICATIONS  FOR  HarD-DRAWN   CoPPEB  TELEGRAPH  WiRE. 

Weighing  170  lbs,  per  mile.  Weighing  J 10  lbs,  per  mile. 

Gauge  No.  12  B.  W.  G.  No.  14  B.  W.  G. 

Resistance  per  mile,  ohms  at  6o^F.        5.23  8,078  ohms 

Weight  per  mile  ohm,  at  6o^F.  888  59  888.59 

Diameter,  in  inches  .104  '^83 

i'onductivity  9^  per  cent.  98  per  cent. 

Elongation  i  to  1.5  per  cent.  i  to  1.5  per  cent. 

Twists  in  6  inches  40  40 

Tensile  strength  55^  l^s.  355  l^s. 

Bends  3i  3* 

One  bend  and  straightening  out  counts  i. 

(Note.  The  tensile  strength  for  other  sizes  of  wire  may  be  placed  at  three 
and  two-tenths  times  the  weight,  per  mile,  of  the  wire.  The  resistance  or  the  weight, 
per  mile,  for  other  sizes  of  wire,  may  be  calculated  from  the  weight-per-mile-ohm,  as 
explained  elsewhere.) 

All  wire  furnished  to  be  smooth,  bright  and  polished,  round  in  cross-section,  and 
without  kinks  of  any  kind.    Length  of  coil  at  least  J  mile,  without  splice,  for  170  lb. 


wire. 
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After  having  been  passed  by  the  purchasers  Inspector,  each  coil  to  be  tied  with 
f oar  bands ;  then  thoroughly  covered  with  burlaps,  or  sacking,  and  wound  with  15 
turns  of  wire,  outside. 


Specifications  for  Galvanized  Iron  Telegraph  Wmi. 

1.  "The  wire  to  be  soft  and  pliable,  and  capable  of  elongating  15  per  cent 
without  breaking,  after  being  galvanized. 

2.  Great  tensile  strength  is  not  required,  but  the  wire  must  not  break  under  a 
strain  less  than  three  times  its  weight,  per  mile. 

3.  Tests  for  ductility  will  be  made  as  follows;  The  piece  of  wire  will  be 
gripped  by  two  vices,  6  inches  apart,  and  twisted.  The  twists  to  be  reckoned  by 
means  of  an  ink  spiral,  formed  on  the  wire  during  torsion.  I'he  full  number  of 
twists  must  be  distinctly  visible  between  the  vices  on  the  6-inch  piece.  The  number 
of  twists  in  a  piece  of  6   inches  in  length  not  to  be  under  15. 

4.  The  electrical  resistance  of  the  wire  in  ohms,  per  mile,  at  a  temperature  of 
60  Fahrenheit,  must  not  exceed  the  quotient  of  the  constant  number  4844  when  di- 
vided by  the  weight  of  the  wire  in  pounds,  per  mile.  Examples:  A  wire  weighing 
550  lbs.,  per  mile  (No.  6)  should  have  a  resistance  not  exceeding  4844  -^  550  = 
8.8  ohms,  per  mile.  A  wire  of  388  lbs.  per  mile  (No.  8)  should  have  a  resistance  not 
exceeding  4844  ~r-  388  =  1 2.48  ohms,  per  mile. 

5.  The  wire  to  be  cylindrical  and  free  from  scales,  inequalities,  flaws,  sand 
splits  and  all  other  imperfections  and  defects. 

6.  It  is  desired  to  obtain  the  wire  in  coils,  all  of  one  piece,  of  about  150  lbs. 
each. 

7.  The  wire  must  be  well  galvanized  and  capable  of  standing  the  following  test: 
The  wire  will  be  plunged  into  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  permit- 
ted to  remain  one  minute,  and  then  wiped  clean,  ^is  process  will  be  performed  four 
times.  If  the  wire  appears  black  after  the  fourth  immersion,  it  shows  that  the  zino 
has  not  been  all  removed,  and  that  the  galvanizing  is  well  done ;  but  if  it  has  a  copper 
color  the  iron  is  exposed,  showing  that  the  zinc  is  too  thin.'' 


Specifications  for  a  Telegraph  Cable  fob  Aerul  or  Underground  Use. 

No.  of  conductors  as  desired.    Insulating  material  as  desired. 
Conductors  to  be  No.  16  B.W.G.  copper  wire.  Conductivity  98  per  cent.  6 — s^ds 
insulation.     Conductors  to  be  in  exact  center  of  insulation. 

Electro -static  capacity  not  to  exceed  .35  microfarad,  per  mile. 

Insulation  resistance  of  cable  not  to  be  less  than  500  megohms,  per  mile,  after 
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I  minnte  electrification ;  test  to  be  made  after  at  least  48  hours'  immersion  in  salted 
water,  at  temperature  of  75®  F. 

Cable  to  stand,  without  deterioration,  variations  in  temperatures  ranging  from  5**F, 
below,  to  1 5o®F.,  above,  zero.  The  whole  to  be  enclosed  in  jute  covering,  tinished 
with  two  thicknesses  of  rubber  tape. 

Outside  diameter  not  to  exceed inches. 

Cable  to  be  warranted,  by  the  manufacturer,  for  3  years,  to  withstand  electrical 
pressure  of  500  volts;  also  to  be  warranted  for  same  period  against  injury  from  gas  or 
water,  if  laid  in  underground  ducts. 


SPEcincATiONS  FOR  Short  Cable  for  RrsTER  OR  Harbor  Crossing. 

Seven  or  more  conductors,  each  to  be. No.  16  B.W.G.  copper  wire;  or  of  3  wires 
No.  18  B.W.G.  stranded,  as  may  be  stated  by  purchaser.  Conductivity,  98  per  cent. 
Outside  diameter  of  each  conductor  9-3 2ds  inch. 

The  whole,  after  cabling,  to  be  well  ju ted  aud  armored  with  18  No.  9  B.W.G. 
galvanized  iron  wires,  or  a  less  number  of  No.  4  B.W.G.,  depending  on  conditions  to 
be  met. 

Insulation  resistance  of  each  conductor  500  megohms,  at  75^  F.  after  i  minute 
electrification,  and  after  at  least  48  hours  immersion  in  water. 

Electro-static  capacity,  .35  microfarads,  per  mile. 


Specifications  for  Emergency  Cable. 

(In  cases  of  breaks  in  the  pole  line,  due  to  floods,  railroad  wrecks,  etc,  a  small, 
easily  handled  cable  is  of  much  value  in  opening  up  communication  pending  re- 
pairs of  the  break.) 

Length  of  cable  about  |  mile. 

Number  of  conductors,  say,  12.     (18  B.W.G.) 

Nature  of  insulation  of  each  conductor  to  be  some  tough,  pliable  material,  utterly 
impervious  to  moisture,  such  as  a  rubber  compound.  ^  Thickness  of  insulation  of  each 
conductor,  4-3  2d8. 

Insulation  resistance  to  be  at  least  500  megohms,  per  mile,  after  i  minute,  electri- 
fication, and  after  48  hours  immersion  in  water,  at  75®  F.    . 

Cable  to  contain  i  taped  or  tracing  wire. 

Two  extra  heavy  tapes  outside. 

Outside  diameter  of  cable  to  be  about  i7-32ds. 

Cable  to  be  placed  on  a  ligLt  reel. 
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FosM  OF  Contract  Specification  For   the  Manufacture  And  Laying  of  Under- 
ground Cables. 

"  The  cable  is  to  be  laid  from street, city,  along street  to  

Avenue  under  right  of  way  furnished  by  the  Telegraph  Company. 

The  length  of  trench  required  is  about feet. 

The  cable    to  contain conductors  of  copper,  of  which  are  to  consist 

each,  of  a  single  wire,  having  a  diameter  of  of  an  inch  (No. gauge,)   and 

one    conductor    to    consist  of    a  copper  wire  having  a  diameter   of  of    an 

inch  (No.  Gauge)  and  a  conductivity  not  less  than per  cent,  of   that  of 

pure  copper. 

The  insulation  to  be  of  the  material  commonly  used  by  the  Insulated  Wire 

Company,  and  to  have  a  diameter  of  at  least  thirty  seconds  of  an  inch   on  the 

small  wires,  and  at  least thiity-seconds  of  an  inch   on  the  large  wire,    and  shall 

in  all  cases  offer  a  resistance  of  not  less  than megohms  per  mile. 

The  Insulated  Wire  Company  waiTants  the  conductoi-s  to  maintain   the 

above  insulation  resistance  for  one  year,  against  an  electromotive  force  of  volt* 

on  the  small  couductora  and  —  -  volts  on  the  large  conductor. 

If  one  or  more  of  the conductors  in  the  cable  shall  not  meet  the  requirements  of 

this  agreement  then  a  proportionate  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  price  of  the  whole 
cable,  and  cost  of  laying  thereof  for  such  wire  or  wires,  and  thereupon,  the  wire    or 

wires  so  rejected  phall  be   and  remains  the  property  of  said  Insulated  Wire 

Company,  and  the  said Telegraph  Company  shall  have   no  right  or  title  in   or  to 

such  wires.  It  is  hereby  agreed  and  understood  that  the Insulated  Wire  Com- 
pany does  not  warrant  against  mechanical  injury,  that  is,  such  injury  as  might  result 
from  accidents,  excavations,  or  malicious  tampering,  etc.,  and  any  repairs  or  replac- 
ing of  cable  made  necessary,  by  such  causes,  shall  be  made  by  them  at  the  expense 
of  the Telegi-aph  Company,  at  the  actual  cost  of  such  repairs  and  replacing. 

The  cables  are  to  be  laid  in  a  box  inches  square  on  the  inside,  to  be  made 

of  lumber  at  least    inch  thick  thick,  and  filled  in  with  earth;  said   box   to    be 

laid  in  a  trench feet  deep;  the  cable  to  be  reeled  in  the  box,  joints  made,  exca- 
vation refilled  and  all  displaced  paving  replaced,  by  the Insulated  Wire  Com- 
pany; said  work  to  be  done  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  city  authorities. 

It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  price   of  the   above  cable  shall  be 

cents  per  foot,  and  that  the  trenching  and  repaving  shall  be  done  at cents  per 

yard,  and  the  box  containing  the  cable  shall  be  cents  per  foot;  and  an  addi- 
tional sum  of dollars  per  mile  shall  be  allowed  on  each   mile   of  cable  laid  in 

said  trench  or  proportionately  for  any  fraction  of  a  mile  to  cover  cost  of  joining  and 
reeling  the  cable  in  the  trench.  All  the  expenses  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
streets,  laying  the  cable  and  repaving  the  streets  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  work 
of  laying  the   cable   and   repaving  the   streets  shall    be   completed.      And,  within 

days  after  notice  from  the  Insulated  Wire  Company  that  the   line  is  ready    for 

use  said  cables  shall  be  tested  by  an  electrician  appointed  by  the Telegraph  Com- 
pany, and,  if  found  in  accordance  with  these  specifications,  shall  be  turned  over  to  tliem 
for  their  use,  and  after days  trial,  if  the  cable  still  continues  in   perfect   onler 
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as  per  these  specifications,  then per  cent,  of  the  price  of  the  cables  shall  be 

paid.  And  if  said  cable  shall  continue  in  perfect  working  order  during  the  further 
period  of days,  then  at  the  end  of days,  said  days,  said  Tel- 
egraph Company  shall  pay  the  remaining per  cent  of  the  price  of  said  cable." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Binding  Screws.-  In  Fig.  429  are  shown  several  types  of  binding  posts  such  as 
are  used  on  switch- boards,  relays,  etc. 

no.  429 


BINDING  SCREWS, 

a  is  a  "  double  connector*' ;  b^  c  and  d are  " single  connectors.*'    b  is  known  as  the 

FIG.  430. 


MESSAGE     HOOKS. 

**  English  "  binding  post ;  it  affords  a  firm  contact  with  the  wire  and   is  very  suitable 
for  permanent  connections. 

To  prevent  loosening  of  the  contact  upon  the  wire,  as  frequently   happens  in 
the  forms  a  c  d^  a  "  set "  screw  is  generally  provided  in   addition  to  the  ordinary 

SCIX'W. 
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Message  Hooks. — "  Message  "  hooks  for  holding  telegrams  prior  to  transmission 
are  generally  provided  on  each  desk  in  operating  rooms.  The  style  shown  at  a  in 
Fig.  430,  is  the  one  most  frequently  employed.  Hooks  c  and  d  are  designed  to  pre- 
vent the  accidental  removal  of  messages  from  the  hooks :  by  drafts  of  wind,  etc. 


Prices  of  Telegraph  Apparatus,  Material,  Etc. 

The  following  figm'es,  while  taken  from  actual  quotations  and  estimates,  can  only 
be  considered  as  approximately  correct;  the  prices  constantly  changing.  The  figures, 
however,  will  serve  to  give  a  fair  general  idea  of  present  prices. 

Morse  key,  $1.50 

Sounder,  4  ohms,  2.40 

Morse  relay,  150  ohms,  4.00 

Neutral  relay,  double  winding,  200  ohms,  11.50 

Polar  relay,  1 1 .50 

Transmitter,  single,  6.75 

Pole-changer,  11.25 

Repeating  sounder,  4  ohms,  2.75 

Rheostat,  11,100  ohms,  15.00 

Combination  rheostat,  35 -oo 

Spark  coil,  1,100  ohms,  6.00 

Condenser,  3  to  4  mf,  adjustable,  18.00 

3-point  switch,  0.65 

I  zinc,  crowfoot,  3  lbs.,  0.20 

Blaestone,  i  lb.,  0.03  to  .04 

I  battery  jar,  6x8  inches,  0.14 

I  battery,  copper,  0.08  to  .12 

Rubber  tape  in  rolls,  about  $1  per  lb. 

No.  6  iron  wire,  about  4f  cents  per  Ih. 

No.  12  copper  wire,  14  cts.  per  lb. 

Cross-arms,  40  cts.  each. 

Insulators,  22  oz.,  4  cts. 

Creosoted  wooden  subways,  about  16  cts.  per  foot,  per  duct,  exclusive  of  excava- 
tion, back  filling  and  repaving. 

Estimated  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  i  gravity  cell,  per  annum,  $1.16.  This 
includes  zinc,  bluestonci  labor,  rent,  breakage,  supervision. 

Carefully  estimated  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  a  tele^ph  line  plaoet  it  at 
$25  to  $30  per  raile,  per  annum. 


T 


Effects  of  High  Temperatures  on  Vulcanized  India  Rubber  Insulation. 

The  effects  of  high  temperature  on  vulcanized  India  rubber  is  to  harden  it,  and, 
eventually,  to  carbonize  it.  Vulcanized  rubber  will  ignite  when  brought  into  moderately 
prolonged  contact  with  flame. 
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Tests  made  hy  the  writer,  of  India  rubber  cables  which  had  an  insulation  resistance 
of  1,500  megohms,  per  mile,  at  60®  F.,  gave  the  following  average  results  at  the  tem- 
peratures stated. 

Degrees  Fahrenheit  Insulation,resistance  megohms. 

I  TO  220. 

1 20  200. 

130  180. 

140  160. 

150  131. 

170  62. 

180  49. 

190  29.7 

200  18.6 

212  11.4 

The  same  cables  showed  the  following  increase  of  electo-static  capacity : 

Between  the  temperatures  of  loo**  F  and  no®  F  5  per  cent. 

U  «  «  U      iiqO  «  jggO    «  5  ic 

tt  u  «  a    12^0       u  j^qO  «  5  " 

«  «  u  a    j^qO       u  jcqO  u  6  « 

a  it  a  a    ,^^0        <  j^qO  «  5  « 

u  cc  «  a    1 5^0       ti  jyoo  u  8  « 

«  ,  a  <«  «    j.^o       c(  180**"    ^         13  " 

a  u  u  u     180O       «  1900"  16  ** 

••  **  «  «     190®       "  200®"  18  " 

«  «  M  it     2qqO        m  212®"  20  •* 
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TABLES. 

DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  PRINCIPAL   WIRE   GAUGES  IN   DECIMAL  PARTS   OF   AN  INCH. 


New  British 

American. 

or  Brown  & 

Sharp. 

(B.  &  S.) 

No.  of  Wire 
Gauge 

Birmingham 
or  Stubs. 
(B.  W.  G.) 

—                             -. 

Washburn   & 
Moen. 

000000 
00000 

.46 
43 

*    .4 

"".46 

\J\J\J\J\J 

0000 

'".454"*** 

.393 

.372 

.40964 

000 

.425 

.362 

.348 

.3648 

00 

.38 

.331 

.324 

.32495 

0 

.34 

.307 

.3 

.2893 

1 

.3 

.283 

.276 

.25763 

2 

.284 

.263 

.252 

•  .22942 

3 

.259 

.244 

.232 

.20431 

4 

.238 

.225 

.212 

.18194 

5 

.22 

.207 

.192 

.16202 

6 

.203 

.192 

.176 

.14428 

7 

.18 

.177 

.16 

.12849 

8 

.165 

.162 

.144 

.11443 

9 

.148 

.148 

.128 

.10189 

10 

.134 

.135 

.116  ■ 

.090742 

11 

.120 

.12 

.104 

.080808 

12 

.109 

.105 

.092 

.071961 

13 

.095 

.092 

.08 

.064084 

14 

.083 

.08 

.072 

.057068 

15 

.072 

.072 

.064 

.05082 

16 

.065 

.063 

.056 

.045257 

17 

.058 

.054 

.048 

.040303 

18 

.049 

.047 

.04 

.03539 

19 

.042 

.041 

.036 

.031961 

20 

.035 

.035 

.032 

.028462 

21 

.032 

.032 

.028 

.025347 

22 

.028 

.028 

.024 

.022571 

23 

.025 

.02& 

.022 

.0201 

24 

.022 

.023 

.02 

.0179 

25 

.02 

.02 

.018 

.01594 

26 

.018 

.018 

.0164 

.014195 

27 

.016 

.017 

.0148 

.012641 

28 

.014 

.016 

.0136 

.011257 

29 

.013 

.015 

.0124 

.010025 

30 

.012 

.014 

.0116 

.008928 

31 

.01 

.0135 

.0108 

.00795 

32 

.009 

.013 

.01 

.00708 

33 

.008 

■   .011 

.0092 

.006304 

34 

.007 

.01 

.0084 

.005614 

35 

.005 

.0095 

.0076 

.005 

36 

.004 

.009 

0068 

004453 

37 
38 
39 

.0085 

OOB 

•  v/V/  A.  A.tJtJ 

.008 

•V/v/vf 

.0052 

•\J\jKfi7\JU 

.003531 

0\J\'tJ 

.0075 

.0048 

.003144 

40 

.007 
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Number,   Diameter,  Weight,  Length   and   Resistance  of   Com- 
mercial Copper  Wire.    . 

PE1«!ENTAGE  CONDUCTIVITY   98. 


3n|t'j    Diam. 


^jj*^!  la  mils. 


0000460.000 

000409.640 

00364.800 

0324.950 

1289.300 

2257.630 

3229.420 

4:204.310 

5181.940 

6162.020 

7il44.280 

81128.490 

9114.430 

101101.890 

111  90.742 

80.808 

71.961 

64.084 

57.068 

50.820 

45.257 

40.303 

35.390 

31.961 

28.462 

25.347 

22.571 

20.100 

17.900 

15.940 

14.195 

12.641 

11.257 

10.025 

8.928 

7.950 

7.080: 

6.304 
5.614 
5.000 
4.453 
3.965 
3.631 
3.144 


12; 
13! 
141 
15j 
16! 
17 
18! 
19! 
20! 
2li 
22! 
23! 
24! 
251 
26! 
27| 

28; 

29! 
30; 
31! 
82! 
83! 
34i 
85! 
36! 
37i 
38! 
39i 
40= 


WeiBht.    Sp.  Gr.— 8.889 


Length. 


Resistance 
at  7o«  Fahrenheit. 


'S' 


A.  Ohms. 


Grs. 
per  ft. 


4475.33 

3549.07 

2814.62 

2233.28 

1770.14 

1403.79 

1113.20 

882.85 

700.10 

555.20 

440.27 

349.18 

276.94 

219.57 

174.15 

138.11 

109.52 

86.86 

68.88 

54.63 

43.32 

34.35 

26.49 

21.61 

17.13 

13.59 

10.77 

8.54 

6.78 

5.37 

4.26 

3.38 

2.68 

2.13 

1.69 

1.34 

1.06 

.84 

.67 

.53 

.42 

.34 

.27 

.21 


Lbs. 

per 

1000  ft. 


639.33 

507.01 

402.09 

319.04 

252  88 

200.54 

159.03 

126.12 

100.01 

79.32 

62.90 

49.88 

39.56 

31.37 

24.88 

19.73 

15.65 

12.41 

9.84 

7.81 

6.19 

4.91 

3.88 

3.09 

2.45 

1.94 

1.54 

1.22 

.97 

.77 

.61 

.48 

.38 

.30 

.24 

..19 

.15 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.06 

.05 

.04 

.03 


Lbs. 

Pf 
mile. 


Feet 


Ohms 


Ohms 


p''"'-  !  ,^"u.    I    jS^il. 


Feet 
per 
Ohm 


3375.66 

2677.01 

2122.93 

1684.53 

1335.20 

1058.85 

839.67 

666.00 

528.05 

418.60 

332.11 

263.05  i 

208.87 : 

165.70 1 

131.50 : 

104.20  i 

82.74  i 

65.51  i 

51.95! 

41.27  i 

32.72 1 

25.96  i 

20.58  i 

16.36  i 

12.94  i 

10.27  I 

8.14  I 

6.45! 

5.12; 

4.06! 

3.22 : 

2.55  j 

2.02 1 

1.60; 

1.27! 

1.01 ! 

.80! 

.63 ! 

.50! 

.40 

.31 

.25 

.211 

.158 


1.56! 
1.97! 
2.49! 
3.13! 
3.95! 
-  4.99! 
6.29.1 
7.93! 
10.00! 
12.61! 
15.90i 
20.051 
25.28! 
31.88! 
40.20: 
50.691 
63.91! 
80.59! 
101.631 
128.14i 
161.59 
203.761 
264.261 
324.00' 
408.56 
515.15 
649.66 
819.21; 
1032.96: 
1302.61; 
1642.55 
2071.22 
2611.82 
3293.97 
4152.22 
5236.66 
6602.71^ 
8328.30 
10.')01.35 
13238.83 
16C01.06 
2()8")4.65 
26302.23 


.051 

.064! 

.081; 

.102; 

.129; 

.163; 

.205! 

.259; 

.326; 

.411; 

.519; 

.6.54; 

.824; 

1.040; 

1.31U 

1.653; 

2.084! 

2.628! 

3.314! 

4. 119! 

5.269! 

6.645! 

8.617J 

10.566! 

13.323! 

16.799! 

21.185; 

26.713; 

33.684; 

42477; 

53.563; 

67.542; 

85.170; 

107.301! 

135.402; 

170.765: 

215.312 

271.583; 

342.443; 

431.712: 

.'>44.287; 

686.511 

865.047 


.2692 

.3379 

.4276 

;5385 

.6811 

.8606 

1.0824 

1.3675 

1.7212 

2.17()0i 

2.7973 

3.4531 

4.35()7 

5.4912 

6.9220 

8.7278: 

11.0035; 

13.87.58 

17  4979! 

22  065 

27.820 


J 


33175.40 1091  866 


19605.69 

15547.87 

12330.36 

9783.63 

7754.66 

6149  78 

4876.73 

3867  62 

3067.06 

2432.22 

1928.75 

1529.69 

1213.22 

961.91 

762.93 

605.03 

479.80 

380.51 

301.75 

239.32 

189.78 

150.50 

116.05 

94.65 

75.06 

59.53 

47.20; 

37.43 

29.69 

23.54 

18.68 

14.81 

11.73 

9.31 

7.39 

5.86 

4.64 

3.68 

2.92 

2.32 

1.84 

1.46 

1.16 

.92 


Ohms 
per  lb. 


1 

2 
3 
5 
8 

13 

21, 

34. 

55. 

87. 

139. 

222 

353 

5()2 

894 

1421 

22()1 

359H 

5715 

9048 

14320 

22752 

36223 


.0000798 

.000127 

.000202 

.000320 

.00051 

.000811 

.001289 

.00205 

.0032H 

.00518 

.00824 

.01311 

.02083 

.03314 

.05269 

.08377 

.13321 

.2118 

.3368 

.5355 

.8515 

.3ri39 

.2772 

.423 

.443 

.654 

763 

8H5 

795 

331 

979 

893 

449 

742 

221 

242 

646 

,82 

10 

36 

71 

26 

6 

59 
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A1)6oIute  block  signals,  494. 

Absolute  units,  7. 

Action  ol  condenser  as  static  compensator*  209. 

'*  Added  "  resistance,  331. 

Adjusting  Morse  relay,  63. 

'*      Wbeatstone  relay,  apparatus,  304, 819. 
Aerial  cables,  660. 

••  liang(>r.  561. 

*•  methodri  of  suspending.  Oblnnocks. 

661-562. 
Aerial  wires.  Joints  on,  645. 
Alphabets,  Morse,  Continental,  Bain.  PhllUpe,  etc., 

56.  57.  268.  273,  363. 
Alternate  current  machine,  a^ 
Amalgamation  of  zinc,  18. 
American    district  te  egrapb  messenger    service, 

367. 
American  standard  wire  gauge  514. 

*'  for  telegraph  Vires,  522. 

Ampere,  5. 

turns.  66,  67,  68,  69. 
Anchor  guy,  536. 
Anti-hum  device,  546. 
Answer  back  signals.  370. 874.  376. 464,  480. 
Apparatus,  Morse  telegraph.  58. 
•  •        prices  of,  ei  c. ,  660. 
'*        specifleations  for.  563. 
Armatures.  88.  61.  499. 
Arrangement  of  dynamo  machines  in  telegraphy, 

44. 
Arresters,  lightning.  See  Lightning  Arresters. 
Artinclal  Une,  176. 

**        cable,  Htearns'.  Mulrhead's,  276,  279. 
Astatic  galvanometer,  112. 
Atlantic  cable,  281. 
Automatic  answer  back.  490. 

'*       btirglar  alarm  telegraphy.  See  Burglar 

Alarm  Telegraph. 
"  fac-Hlmlle  telegraph,  821. 
"       flre-alarm  telegraphy,  SeeVire  alarm  Tel- 

egrapb. 
"       multiple  transmitter.  476. 
"       telegraph  repeaters.  See  Repeaters. 
♦•       telegraph  sender.  71. 
"       telegraphy.  Anderson,  chemical.  Wheat- 
stone.  289,  293,  296. 
Auxiliary  fire  alarm  telegraph,  446,  461. 

Balancing  cable  duples.  280. 
**         ]>olar  duplex.  189 
"         quAdrupiex,  232. 
**        relays,  236. 
••        Steams'  duplex,  179. 
«*         Wheatstoue  duplex.  319. 
Barraud  and  Lund  clock  synchroniser,  368. 
Barrett  chloride  of  sliver  battery,  18. 
Btttterles.  tfeeCell. 

**  testing  condition  of.  184. 

Battery,  arrangement  of  ceils  in,  23. 
"       copper,  664. 
••       copper,  alnc,  80. 
"       gauge,  Bunnell's,  119. 
"       Internal  resistance  of,  19. 
••       Intermediate.  80. 
"       Jar  or  cell.  12.  564. 
••       Lockwood,  877. 
«*       materinl.  554. 
••        oU.  14.  21,  i38.  664* 
••       primary.  9. 
"       zinc.  664 
Bl-metalllo  thermostat.  470. 
Binding  posts.  79.  659. 

Block-system.  See  Railway  Electric  Block  Signal^ 
494. 
••    instrument.  Hall's.  60\ 


BO 

Bluestone,  11, 12. 
Box  relay,  66. 
Brackets,  537, 

.  line.  537. 
Branch  oflloe  signaling  devices.  Chlcago,New  York, 

Huid,  267,  268. 
Brush,  dynamo.  36. 
Breakage  of  cells,  15. 
Breaning  strain.  616,  622. 
Breaks  in  copper  wire,  546 
Break-wheels,  368.  468. 
Bridge  arms,  ratio  of,  519. 
••   duplex.  172. 
**   Wheatstone,  122,  519. 
Bridle  or  Jumper,  646. 
British  association  ohm,  622. 
Brown  and  Allen  relay,  281. 
Bulen  automatic  fire  alarm  telegraph,  467. 
Bunnell  key.  69. 

"       sounder-resonator.  76. 
Burglar  alarm  and  district  call  box  combination, 

886. 
Burglar  alarm  telegraph,  880, 

'*  *  ••  Holmes',  380. 

"  Wilder,  388. 

Cable,  artificial,  276. 
••     box.  648. 
«<     duplex.  280. 
••     emergency,  557. 
'*     hanger,  651. 
<*     Jointing.  626. 
•*     winder,  Ohinnocks.  652. 
'*     working,  duplex,  simplex.  277,276. 
Cables,  aerial.  See  Aerial  Cnble<*. 
*•       river  and  harbor.  528. 667. 
'*       specifications  for,  566,  667. 
*'       underground.  See  Underground  Telegraph 

Cables. 
'*       undergrounn ,  form  of  contract  for  construc- 
tion and  laying  of.  568. 
Callaud  or  gravity  cell,  care  of,  11, 12.. 
Call  box,  367. 

**        Field  and  Firman,  472. 

Fix.  887. 
*'        multiple,  378. 
Cant-hooks,  636. 
Capacity,  electric.  91. 

**       constant  of.  182. 
•«       electrostatic.  91. 
**       of  condensers.  Joint,  total,  94. 
"       Atlantic  cable,  92. 
*<       overland  telegraph  wires,  92. 
•*       specibo  inductive,  91. 
••       tests,  131,  142. 
Carbon,  resistance,  under  pressure,  326, 346. 
Caution  signal,  494. 
Oell,  (primary),  9. 
••    dry,  21. 
«<    Burnley,  22. 
"    bl-chromate  of  potash,  18. 
"    Callaud  or  gravity.  Aee  Gravity  CelL 
**   chloride  of  silvei,  19. 
'*    constant,  10. 
•*    Danlell's,  11. 
«•    Edlson-Lalande,  20,  534. 
"    Fuller,  17. 
"    Gaasner,  dry.  23. 
*'    Leolanch6, 16. 
**    open,  closed,  circuit,  lo. 
Cells,  arrangement  of  in  batteries,  In  multiple,  in 

opposition,  in  series,  23.  24,  26 
Charge,  static.  See  tnatio. 

••       distribution  of  in  conductor,  97. 
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Chemical  automatlo  telegraph.  See  Automatic  Tele- 
graphy, 
action  of  current,  531. 
'•       recorder,  294. 

solutions,  290,  296. 
'*       terms,  9. 
Chemically  prepared  paper,  resistance  of.  291. 
C.  G.  8.  uults,  8. 
Chicago  police  patrol  telegraph  system,  481. 

"       branch  office  signal,  267. 
Chlorides,  of  zinc,  9, 16. 
Chinnock's  cable  winder.  662. 
Chronograph,  electric,  367. 
Circuit,  61. 

"       closed,  open,  methods,  64. 
"       ground  return,  62. 

local,  63. 
"       magnetic,  32. 
**       metallic,  62. 
*•       Morse,  62. 
*'       phantom,  331. 
•*       short,  10. 
Circuits,  Joint  resistance  of,  27,  80, 146. 
CltlEens  key.  472.    • 
City  construction  work.  646. 
Climbers,  642. 
Clock  block  signal,  499 
Clocks,  electrically  f»ynchronlsed,  868. 
Codes,  telegraph,  68,  868. 
Coil,  spark,  177. 

Coils,  German  silver,  42, 101, 178. 
'*    dlffierentlal  Induction.  231. 
**    magnetic.  86 i,4e0. 
••    resistance,  174. 
*•    retarding,  177. 
Combination  duplex  systems,  264. 
'*  rheostat.  214. 

*«  plate  and  spider  lightning  arrester,  86. 

Comp-alongs.  648. 
Comniututtir,  37 
Compensating  line,  176. 

"  condensers.  See  Condenser. 

Compr  nent  forces,  103. 
Condenfter,  90.  274.  276. 

'*  adjustable.  98. 

*'         as  static  comp«>nsator,   action  of,  177. 

209,  306.  807. 
"  as  neutrallser  of  reversal  effects,  201, 

206. 
•»         as  neu trailer  of  extra45urreut  etrects, 

819. 
••  capacity  of,  91,  93. 

«*  in  automatic  telegraphy,  298. 

•*  lb  induction  telegraphy,  ?34. 

"  In  multiplex  telegraphy.  342. 

•*  in  printing  telegraphy,  401. 

*^  In  eimultaneous  telegraphy  and  tele- 

phony, 848. 
"  In  submarine  telegraphy.  276. 

"  Wheatstone  automatic,  3U6.  3.6. 

Conductivity,  conductance,  29. 
**       •  percentage.  618. 
««  ppeclflc,  518. 

Conduits.  Se^  Underground  Conduits. 
Constant  cells.  10. 

"       (if  cHt)aclty.  132. 
•'       of  galvanometer,  144. 
Construction  and  maluienauce  of  telegraph  lines, 
532. 
after.  648. 
Continental  alphabet,  66. 
Continuity  preserviilg  transmitter.  176. 
Convolutions  of  wire  In  relays  and  &ounderp,  69. 
"  effect  of  increased  number  of,  36, 69. 

Copper,  manufacture  of.  etc..  611. 
••       battery,  scrapings  of,  654,  16. 
**       connecting  wire.  664. 

••       wire,  hard-drawn,  tt^e  Hard*Drawn  Copper 
tables  oncernlnK.  663. 
Cord,  doub'e  conductor,  79,  554. 
Core,   37,  62. 
Correcting  device*,  33.'»,  891. 

relay,  338. 
Corrections  for  temperature,  SCO,  621. 
Coulomb,  91. 
Counter,  E.  M.  P..  10.  11. 
Creeping  salts,  14. 
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Orosseia,  locating,  184. 

Cross-arm8.  687. 

Crow-foot  Elnc.  12. 

Current,  alternating,  continuous,  direct,  86. 

"       distribution  of,  80. 

"       ••  excess,"  200. 

'*       magnetizing,  186.  208. 

'*       single,  doub.e,  methods,  lf3.  287. 

**       strength,  5. 

ratio  of.  207,  217. 
Currents,  earth.  274. 

"         pulsatory,  266. 
Cutting  lines  of  force,  83. 
Cuttrlss'  magnetic  siphon  recorder,  27L 
Cut  out,  way-ofDce,  88. 

"  Danger  "  signal.  494. 

Danielle'  cell,  11. 

Diivls  loop  switch.  262. 

Dead-man  or  butt-i>rop,  634. 

Decrease  of  current  method.  196. 

Delany  line  adjustment,  160. 

Delany  synchronous  telegraph,  896. 

Denlson  automatic  tac-simll*«  telegraph,  822. 

Derivation  of  electrical  units.  6. 

Detector  galvanometer,  113. 

Dial  rheostat.  817. 

Diameter  of. wire,  tests  for,  614. 

Dielectric,  91. 

Difference  or  potentials,  4.  6. 10.  20a 

Differential  duplex.  169, 176. 

galvanometer,  114.  806. 
••  Induction  coil,  228. 

"  relny.  170. 

Dlplex,  Sleurs,  ^65. 
Direct  current  machlre*.  3«. 

**     deflection  method  of  testing,  181, 146.  629. 530, 
Disc  signal.  499. 
)  lschar,re  key,  131. 

Distribution  ofcurrent  in  divided  circuits.  30,  219. 
District  telegmph  service,  American,  867. 
Divided  circuits.  80,  219. 
••  Dot"  key,  398. 
Double-balanced  relay,  887. 

"     block,  Mulrhead's.  279. 

««     conductor  cord,  79,  654. 

«•  '*  binding  po»is,  79, 559. 

"     current  method,  188,  2R7. 

<«     IiettlcoAt  insulator.  640. 

"     spring-Jack,  79. 
Drawing  In  and  out  conduit,  624. 
Dry  batteries.  Burnley.  Oassner,  21. 22. 
Duct.  Me«  Underground  Conduits. 
Ductility  tests.  617.  655. 
Duplex  telegrap>iy.  169. 

*'     telegraph*  bridge,  172. 

••  •*  cable.  i77,'. 80. 

differential.  169. 

•«  •'  Edison-Smlih,  264. 

•«  "  Jacobs,  283. 

polar.  174,  181.  184. 

••  •*  Steams',  173. 

••  •*  V»irley-Atheam.  351 

"  Wheatstone,  305. 

Duration  of  gravity  cells,  13,  878. 
Dynamo  machine  (in  telegraphy),  27. 

•*  **        essential  parte  of,  39. 

"  *'        m-thods  of  arranging,  40, 44, 46.  49l 

•«  **        theory  of.  82. 

"       loop  rwttch,  Daviii.  262. 

"       pole-<imnger.  194. 

•«       reversing  switch.  42. 

Earth  currents.  374. 
Earth's  magnetism,  ^0^. 

directive  Influence,  112. 
Ed iHon  conduit,  524. 

"       dynamo  machine,  89. 
««       Lalande  cell.  2U.  354. 
"       phonoplex.  3.53. 
Smith  duplex,  365. 
ticker.  406. 
Effects  of  Imi  urltles  In  metf«ls.  617.  618. 

"      of  temperature  on  couauctors,  on  Uanlds. 
620. 16.  ^ 

"     of  high  temperature   on  vulcanised  India 
rubber,  660. 
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£lectrloal  omits,  8. 
£iectrlc  block  «lgnalg.  See  Railway  Eleotrlo  Block 

tfignalfl. 
Ueotrlcal  testloff.  Itt. 

testa  of  telegraph  wire,  617,  519. 
•Electrically  8yn«'tir<>Qi£<'d  clocks.  958. 
Elect rlflcatloo.  91,  629. 
Electriolty.  1. 

*«  positive,  negatlye.  3. 91. 

static.  91. 
Electro-chemiCHl  difference  of  potential,  10. 

•«     magnet.  60. 

**     magnetic  mutual  induction.  99. 

«'     motive  foi  ce,  4,  81, 35. 

•«  "         ••      measurement  of,  188. 

*'     pneumatic  block  signal,  405. 

"     static  capacity,  91, 96,  967. 

«  "     mutual  lnductlou,99. 

«     thermic  lightning  arrester,  87. 
Electrolyte,  lu,  29  . 
Electropolon,  W. 
Elongation  or  wire,  610,  617. 
Ensllsh  binding  post,  669. 
Escapes,  locating,  etc..  134. 142. 160. 168. 
Esslck  page  and  line  printing  telegraph,  480. 
Etherldge  transmitter.  3*27. 
Extra  current  of  self-induction,  100. 

"  '«       neutrallser,  319. 

Extended  locals,  241. 

7ac-simile  telegraphy,  321. 

Fall  of  potential,  96. 

Fbrad,  91. 

Fault  Indicating  apparatus,  461. 

Faults,  breaking  down  of,  629. 

•«     In  cables,  locating  el*  ctro-mechanloally,  630. 
'*     in  quadruple!,  lo  atiiiK,  etc.,  232. 
•«     in  telegraph  wires,  locating,  134. 142, 879. 
Fetter  drive  screw,  642. 
Field  and  Firman  electric  call  box,  874,  472. 
•«     key  system,  217. 
**     magnet.  88. 
<*     magnetic.  82. 
Figure  of  merit.  226. 
Fix  call  box.  887. 
Fire  alarm  indicator.  460. 
"       ••        telegrHpU,  437. 

auxiliary.  445. 
••  boxes,  438. 

••       ••  "         Bulen's  automatic,  467. 

•'       •'  ••         Oaynors.  463. 

"       ••  "         Oamewell,  440. 

•*       "  "         Jersey  City  or  applchen*,  466. 

"       **  "         non-Interfering  t>oxes,  438. 

••       ••  "         rei>eater^,  See  Bepeaters. 

Flag  signaling.  M2.  368. 
Flash         ••         3«6. 
Flour  as  a  lubricaui.  616. 
Foot-plate,  686. 
Force.  1. 

Force,  electromotive.  4,  34,  86, 188. 
••     lines  of,  MftH  Lines  of  Force. 
*'     magna  Izlng,  32. 
'*     r**sultant,  lOd. 
Forces,  parallelogram  of.  10^. 
Four-round  fire  alarm  boxeo,  439,  447. 
Frelr  neutral  relay,  241. 
'  Full  r  cell,  17. 
Fujes,  46. 

Gains.  635.  637. 
Galvanometers.  103. 144. 

«*  astatic,  112. 

«•  constunt  o  ,  144. 

••  detector,  113. 

•«  differential.  114,  806. 

«•  reading:*.  629. 

'*  shunts,  116.  6.9. 

'•  tangent,  1U3. 

"  Thomwn  reflecMng,  114,  619. 

"  W.  U.  tangent.  110. 

Oalvanoscope,  103. 
-Oamewell  automHtlc  repeater.  4H. 

"         auxiliary  Are  alarm  t-  legraph.  461. 
'*         fire  alarm  telegraph.  453. 
"         police  signal  telegraph;  472. 
-Oalvanlzing  Iron  wire.  611,  612. 
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Gar  liner  non-Interfering  fire  alarm  box.  446. 
Gassner  dry  cell,  22. 
Gauges,  wire,  614.  615,  562. 
Qayuvt  fire  alarm  telegraph,  453. 

'*       signaling  key.  454. 
Geneva  stn(>.  404. 

German  silver  resistance  cnil«,  42, 101, 178. 
Gold  and  stock  ticker,  396,  3'.^. 
Governor,  Pheir»s  motor.  420. 

Wiieat^tooe.  304. 
Gravity  coll,  battt-rv,  11. 

care  of.  llfrt  of,  12. 12.  16.  878. 

••       modi  flcat Ion  of.  16. 

'*       use  of  oil  on.  14. 
Gramme.  8. 

Ground  retu>^n  circuit,  62, 
Grounds;  locating,  134. 
Guard  wire,  651. 
Gutta-percha.  526.  628,  629. 
Guying  poles,  536. 
Guy,  anchor,  double-head,  head,  side,  stub,  wire. 


Hall's  "block"  instrument.  600. 

*'       electric  signal  for  railway  crossings,  603 

*'       railway  signal  system.  494. 

"       "  track  "  instrument.  600. 
Hamblet  clock  synchroniser.  8v9. 

time  telegraph.  866. 
Hard-drawn  copper  wire,  610,  613.  655. 
"  "  "       breaks  in.  548. 

"  "  "       first  extensive  use  ot.548. 

Hart's  train  signal,  507. 
Head  guy,  5  56. 
Healy  arrangement  of  quadruplex,  32& 

'«       'clutch,"  414. 

"      locker  circuit.  414, 
Heliograph,  MaoGregor'b,  861. 
Hellograpby,  861. 
Helvln  sleeve  joint,  545. 

«*       tie,  644. 
Holmes  burglar  alarm  telegraph,  886. 
House- Ujp  fixtures,  647. 
Hydrometer,  13 

Impurities  in  metals,  ri8. 

Inaicaior,  electro-mechanical.  450, 475. 

Induction  coil,  99. 

"     differential.  228. 
Induction,  electro-magneUc   electro-etatlo,  self.  €9. 
10*. 
telegraphy,  888. 
Inductive  capacity,  siioolfic,  91.  267. 
Ihdla  rubber..s^0  Rubber. 
Ink  recording  if  orse  register.  70. 

auiomaUc  telegraph,  287. 
Insulation,  5:4,  5d0. 

Insulation  resistance  of  wires  nnd  cables,  measur- 
ing, etc..  14*2,  146. 
Insulators,  essentials  of,  6J8. 

•*  B.  &  O..  double  i>ettlooat.  pony,  rubber. 

W.  U..  tree.  639.  540.  641.  542. 
"  measuring  Inhulation  resistance  of,  142. 

••  tying  wire  t  .  644. 

Intermediate  battery.  80. 

*'  or  way  stations,  54. 

Internal  resistance  of  batteries.  15. 
International,  or  Continental  c<Kle.  368. 
Interlocking  magnets  or  relays.  603 
Iron  and  steel  wire  nomenclature,  623. 
Iron  p4)le8,  632. 
Iron  wire  joint,  (45. 

"        manufacture  of.  611. 

Jacobs  duplex.  288. 

Jersey  City,  cr  Spelcher  fire  alarm  telegraph.  456. 

Jockey  roller.  299,  423. 

Johnstone  conduit.  526. 

Jolut  resistance,  27, 142. 

"     sleeve,  645. 
Joints,  cable,  626. 

iron  wire,  645. 

"       mf>asuring  Insulation  resistance  of.  526. 
Jones'  arrangement  of  quadruplex,  226. 

"       throf-magnet  neutral  relay,  226. 
Jumper,  546. 
Eerite  cable,  526, 
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Eey.  ciUiiMis.  for  flre  alarm  boxes,  472. 
*'    discharge,  181. 
"    Oaynor  signaling.  454. 
"    pol^changlng,  841. 
••    Morse  telegraph,  Bunnell,  leglese.self-doslng. 

Stelner,  Victor,  69.  60,  «1,  653. 
••    reversing  or  tapper.  M9. 
••    board  transmitters,  392,  898.  407,  411,  480. 
"   systems,  dynamo,  quad,  217,  22<f,  230. 
gravity  battery,  198.  212. 

La  Gour  wheel.  396. 

La  Dow  telegraph  transmitter.  75. 

Lalande-Bdlson  cell.  20. 

Law.  Ohm's.  6.  26.  26.  81,  68.  112. 

'*     of  tangent  galvanometer,  104. 109. 
••  Leak."  231. 

"       resistance,  809. 
relay,  309. 
Leclanoheceil,  16. 
Legal    ohm.  522. 
Legless  key»  61 . 
••  Letter  "  key.  398. 
Lightning  arresters,  84. 

"       combination  plate  and  spider  wire,  86. 
**       electro-thermic.  88. 
**       magnetic,  87. 

pole.  687. 
••       qaadruplex,  89. 
Line  adjustment,  Delauy's,  150. 
Line  repairing.  649. 

Lines  of  force.  32.  33.  40.  51  105,  109,  270. 
Local  battery,  circuit,  sounder.  53. 
Locating  faults  In  telegraph  wires.  8m  Faults  and 
E'ectrical  lestlng. 
"  "     cables.  630. 

"  "  ••    point  to  point  method.  680. 

"  **  "    under-running  method.  631. 

*'  Locker  "  circuit,  Healy's,  4)4. 
Lockwcrod  battery.  377. 
Loop  swltch«>i>,  260. 

Davis.  263. 
**  iM«tal.  2tfl. 

"       tost.  Varley.  140, 

Machine,  dynamo  electric. /'re  Djnamos  Machines. 
MacQregor's  hellogiaph.  861. 
Main  line.  53, 67. 

relay,  68.  68. 
<*      sounders.  67. 
••     ofHce  switch  iMards,  77. 
Maintenance  of  telegraph  lines,  cost  of,  632, 649.  661. 
Mauholes.  subway.  626. 
Manual  repeaters,  Se^  Repeaters. 
Magnet,  electn».  83,  50. 

directing.  119. 519. 
**       Interlocking.  503. 
**       permanent.  112,  184. 
•«       polarity  of ,  181.  30.*. 
*'       press,  393. 
Magnetic  circuit.  32  83. 
"circle."  896. 
••        coil.  351.  4f0 
*•        field.  32.  38. 
*'       lightning  arrester,  87. 

needle.  VII.  103. 
"       saturation,  66. 
**       stormf*.  274. 
strength,  69. 
Magnetism.  Earth's.  103, 
Magnetizing  current,  186.  208. 
Manufacture  of  Iron  and  copper  wire.  611. 
Margin,  quadruples  working,  281. 
Marking  current,  304. 
Mechanical  tests  of  telegraph  wires.  514. 
Measurement  by  Wheatstfue  bridge.  126.  619. 
"  of  electromotive  force,  133. 

*'  of  Joints,  627 

Measuring  Internal  resistance  batteries,  134. 

'*  Insulation    resistance    of    wires    and 

cables,  142,  629. 
"  partial  insulation  resistance  of    tele- 

graph wires,  150. 
"  resistance,  by  substitution  method,l30. 

••  *•     Wheatstone  bridge    me- 

thod. 126,  619. 
*'  resistance  ofinsulators.  142. 
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Megohm,  144. 

"         plate,  146. 
Message  hooks.  659. 

Metals.  Impurities  in.  effects  of.  617,  518. 
Metallic  circuit.  62. 

Methods  of  arranging  dynamos  in  telegraphy,  S«a- 
Dynamo  Machines. 
*'       Buspenaing  sBrltl  cables,  660 
"       telegraphing,  open,  closed  clroult.  64^ 

56. 
"       telegraphlnff,  single,   double  currents 
183.  287. 
Microfarad,  92. 
Micrometer  gauge,  516. 
Mile-Obm,  522. 
Military  telegraph.  368. 
Mllliampere.  6. 
Miscellaneous.  659. 
Mirror  receiver,  galvanometer,  268. 
Mixed  iron  and  hard-drawn  copper  wire  lines.  648l 
Moment  of  no-magretism,  201,  226. 

••  •*  methods  of    obTiating^ 

y>4,  228. 
Morse  telegraph  system.  50. 
*'  alphabet.  66. 

«<  apparatus.  6a 

"  keys.  See  Keys. 

"  operation  of.  62. 

"  registers.  Sre  Begisters. 

*•  relay.  8e«t  Relays. 

single  circuit  or  wire.  64,  178. 
"  sounders,  bee  Sounders. 

Motor  governor,  Phelps,  42U. 

*'     printing  telegraph,  Phelps,  419. 
"     push  and  pull.  408. 
Municipal  police  i  atrol  telegraph,  488. 
Mulrhead  artificial  cable.  279. 

*'  double  block,  tt79. 

MulUple  break-wheel.  468,  480. 

call  boxes.  373.  472.  485. 
*'        cells  in,  24. 
"        telegraph  wires  in.  30. 
"        transmitter,  automatic,  476. 
"        repeaters.  See  Repeaters. 
Multiplex  telegraphy,  synchronoun.  886. 
Mutual  Induction  betwe*-n  wires,  electro-magnetic 
electro-staUc.  99, 100.  « 

Negative  electricity,  8.  91. 
"        plate,  pole.  10. 
**        potential.  4. 
Neutral  relay.  Freir's  93ft. 
Healy's.  228. 
"  Jones*.  336. 

resistance  of.  389.  6H. 
"  three-roll,  winding  of.  215. 

New  York  Quotation  Co.«  ticker  system.  413. 

••  ••  •«     qusdruplex.  238. 

Nomenclature,  quadruplex,  231. 

**  iron  and  steel  wire,  633. 

Non>lnterferlng    automatic    repeater,    GamewelU 
440. 
"  fire  alarm  telegraph  boxes,  439^ 

444,  446,  449,  468. 

«< Office  "wire,  79. 
Ohm.  6,  622. 

«•     WHlght  per  mile,  633. 
Ohm's  law.  6,  85.  36.  31,  68,  113. 
Oil,  battery,  14,  21,  238,  664. 
Okonlte  cable,  626. 
One  wire  ticker  system,  895.  403. 
Open  circuit  cells,  lo. 

method  of  telegraphing.  64. 
Overland  telegraph  wire.  See  Telegraph  VTite^ 
Overlapping  block  signal  systea: ,  604. 
Oxides,  peroxides.  10. 

Pad  or  platen,  printing,  896. 

Paddle,  588. 

Page  and  line  chemical  recorder,  294. 

*'  *•      printer.  Bsslck's.  480. 

Paper,  chemically  prepared.  391. 

feeds.  404. 418.  428. 

perforated.  396.  459. 

winder,  automatic,  71, 
Parallel  quad,  circuits.  238. 
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Par&llelog*  ann  of  torce«,  106. 

Partial  reelstanoe  of  telegraph  wires,  measuring, 

146. 
Paterson  cable.  636. 
*'  Pause  "  wheel,  404. 

Pearce  and  Jones  police  patrol  telegrai^h,  482. 
Percentage  conductivity.  618. 
Perforated  paper,  288, 209,  459. 
Perforator,  Spelcher's.  467, 
*«         Wheatstone,  297. 
Permanent  magoet.11-2. 184. 
PermlsslTe  block  systems,  494. 
Phantom  circuits,  231. 
Phelps'  motor  printer.  419. 
*'       paper  feed,  402. 
'*       shifting  deyice.  405. 
••       stock  printer,  402. 
"       synchronlziog  device,  427. 
"       unls«»n  device.  406, 427. 
Phllllpe  steuo-telegraphy,  67a. 
Phone,  863. 

Phonoplez,  E  Mson,  368. 
Physiological  telegraph,  YII. 
Pin  plug,  79. 
Pins,  637. 
Pikes,  636. 

Plate,  positive,  negative,  10, 
Platinum  oontaot  points,  69, 
Pliers,  646. 

Plug,  pin,  split,  79,  83,  84. 
"  Plunger."  606. 
Pocket  wire  gauge,  616. 

*•      rel»iy.  64. 
Point  to  point  method  of  looaUng  faults,  63a 
Polar  duplex.  181. 

*•  balancing,  189. 

Polarity  of  magnets.  181,  202. 
Polarized  relays,  184.  818,  893.  664. 
Polarisation,  10,  12.  17,  20. 
Pole,  positive,  negative,  10, 
Pole-ohanger,  182,  412,  431,  663. 

«*  dynamo.  192. 

Pole-KShanging  keys,  341. 
Poles,  682. 
**     ereotion  of,  etc.,  632. 
"     Iron.  682. 

*'     lightning  arrester,  536. 
Police  signal  telegraph,  471. 

«•  ••  Chicago,  479. 

••  •«  Gamewell.  472. 

•«  •'  Municipal,  488. 

*«  **  Pearce  and  Jones,  483. 

boxes,  477, 481, 493. 
Positive  electricity,  8,  91. 
••       pole  or  plate,  10. 
**       potential,  40. 
Post-auger.  633. 

Post  ofllre  pattern  Wheatstone  bridge,  128. 
Postal  arrangement  of  dynamo-machines,  46. 

"     quadruplex,  226. 
Potential,  negative,  positive,  4. 
"         electro-chemical.  10. 
faU  or  slope  of.  96, 122. 
Press-magnets.  893. 

"     relays,  416. 
Prices  of  telegraph  apparatus,  etc.,  660. 
Printing  telegraphy,  391. 

**        telegraph  olroui^s,  adjusting.  401.429. 
••  «•  Edison,  or  universal.  406. 

*'  •«  Bsslck  page  and  line.  430. 

•«  ••  Gold  and  8iock  or  Bcotl.  396. 

'•  "  Phelps'  motor.  419. 

"  ••  New  York  quotation,  412. 

•«  "  step  by  step,  891,  408. 

Printing  pad  or  platen.  396. 
Pulsatory  currents.  266. 

*'  current  signals,  351. 

"  Push  and  pull"  motor,  384.  407. 
'*  Push  "  Jack.  480. 

Quadruplex  telegraph,  194.  225, 228. 

«*  balancing  the,  232. 

**  lightning  ariesfer. 

'«  locating  faults  in  the,  232. 

**  Mew  York  Quotation  Co,.  228. 

"  nomenclature,  232. 

"  Postal,  226. 

*'  repeaters,  See  Repeaters. 


QB 
Quadruples,  working  of,  etc.,  rules  concerning.  239. 

Ballway  crossing  signal.  Hall's  electric,  608, 
"       electric  block  signal  system,  494. 

clock,  499. 
*•  •*  "         electro   pneuma* 

tic,  496. 
Hall's,  499. 
*•  overlapping,  504. 

Bykes.  606. 
••  •*  Union  Switch  and 

Signal,  496. 
Ballroad  velocipede,  660. 
Batlo  of  bridge  arms,  619. 

"  current  strength,  etc.,  907,  217. 
Il«>adlngs.  galvanometer,  629. 
Becplver,  Denlson,  822. 
•'         mirror,  268. 
*♦         Robertson.  826. 
telephone.  344. 
«•        Wheatstone.  398. 
Reciprocals,  28, 618.  521 . 
Recorder,  siphon,  269,  871. 

'*       chemical,  294. 
Reflecting  galvanometer.  114,  619. 
Register,  double-pen.  372. 
"        ink  recording.  69. 
•'        Morse,  69. 
**        self-starting,  878. 488. 
Regular  rheostat,  654. 
Relay,  Brown  and  Alien,  281. 
•*       correcting,  838. 
**       differential,  170. 
**       double-balance,  387. 

interlocking.  603. 
"       Morse,  box,  main-line,  pocket,  pony.  68.  64, 
65,  558. 
"       adjusting,  68. 
"       neutral.  See  Neutral  Relay, 
«'        polarised,  184,  296, 818,  893,  664. 

press,  416. 
*'       repeating.  416. 
•«  shift."  396.  40L 
••  time."  416. 

Wheatstone,  adjusting.  804. 
polarised.  318. 
"  "  repeater,  817. 

winding  of.  69,  916. 
Release  magnets,  884,  416. 
"Repeat"  key,  898. 
Repeaters,  automatic  telegraph,  153. 

"  "  '*       Maver'Oardanler,160 

MiUlken,  166. 
Nellson,  162. 
"  Side."  168. 
"  "       Toye,  168. 

"      multiple,  164, 166. 
•*       duplex  and  quadruplex,  241. 
"       quadruplex— short  wire.  Downer,  944. 
"  "  Oardanier,  946. 

*'  "  ••  Maver     multiple, 

260. 
'*       quadruplex— short    wire,  MoiEatt     emer- 
gency, 247. 
"       quadruplex— angle  wire,  Edwards',  260. 
*'  **  '*         hints   on    man* 

agement  of,  264. 
quadruplex—single  wire.  Waterbury,  262. 
nre  alarm  telegraph,  Gamewell.  440. 
"  "  manuaL464. 

'<       on  one  base-board,  167. 
'*       Wheatstone  duplex.  307,  SIS. 
Repeating  sounder,  216. 
Resonator.  Bunnell  sounder,  76. 
Resistance,  6. 

'•  added.  231. 

box,  coils,  42. 101,  174. 
"  external,  internal,  total,  16. 

*'  Inversely   proportional    to   sqtiare   of 

diameter.  281. 
Joint.  27,  142,  146. 

measurement  of.  See  Measuring  Resist- 
ance. 
"  of  batterloA,  internal,  16. 

"  specific,  518. 

Resultant  force,  103. 

**        line  or  diagonal,  104. 
Retardation  of  signals,  283, 342. 
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Eetardl"g  colls.  177. 

Ketum  slguAl  boxes.  See  "  Answer  Back  "  Signals. 

Retractile  springs.  6i. 

Beversals.  distant,  201,  281. 

Keverslng  key,  269. 

••         bwlich,  42. 
Rheostat,  101.  114.  818. 

"  cumblUHllou,  214.  563. 

dial.  317. 
«•  regular,  654. 

Rights  of  way.  632. 
River  and  harb'T  cables,  628. 
Rober-son  wrllln*f  telegraph,  325. 
Rnni Id's  alphabetical  telegraph   YI. 
Roddlng  underground  conduits,  526. 
Rubber  compound  Insulnt  ons,  529.  630. 

"        India,  effects  of  high  temperatures  on.  660. 

Safety  underground  cable,  626. 

**      magnet,  384. 
S\g.  544. 
Salts,  9. 

"     cree:  log,  white!  14. 
8c<»tt  ticker,  395. 

"     unldon  device,  401. 
Sc-aplugs,  copi^er,  zinc,  16. 
Second,  8. 

Segment?,  live,  dea^l,  338. 
Segmental  wheel.  392. 
S«»lf-clo»lng  key,  61. 

excliliig  machines,  39. 
"      ludu'-tlon,  100. 

"     siarvlng,^  self-stopping  mechanism,  373. 
"  ••  ••  register,  459. 

Semaphores,  XII,  496 
Sender,  automatic  telegraph,  71. 
Series,  cells  in.  23. 

*'      condensers  In,  94. 
Shift  relays,  39?.  4J1. 
Shifting  d^^vlces,  3.*5,  401,  406,  416,  418. 
Short-circuit,  10. 
Suort-clrcultlng  key.  530. 
Shovels.  long,  ^pQOll,  533. 
Shunts,  galvanomeif  1 ,  116,  519. 
Shunt  wound  macaines,  39. 
Side-guy.  626. 

••    repeaters,  168. 
Siemens-Wheatst>>ne  bridge,  130. 
Sleurs  duplex,  265. 
Signal,  train  order.  506. 

•*      brauch  offlc  ,  256 
Signaling,  speed  of,  153,  267,  281.  2P7. 
t«irch,  365. 
•«  wig-wag.  363. 

Simplex  cable  working.  276. 
Simultaneous  telegraphy  and  telephony,  34$. 
Single  currea<^  method.  183,  287. 
"       transmitter,  176.  663. 
"       wire  or  circuit,  54,  173. 
Siphon  recorder,  Thomson,  269. 
Cuttrlss.  270. 
"  alphabet,  273. 

Slack  in  telegraph  wire.  648. 
Sleeve  joints.  Helvln,  Mclntyre.  645.  648,  549. 
Slope  or  fall  of  potential,  96.  122. 
Smith  arrange    ent  of  condenser.  204.  216. 
Solid  conduits,  624. 

Bounders,  Morse,  bunnell,  main  line,  Victor,  West- 
ern-Electric. 66.  67.  69,  553. 
"  ampere  lurub  ui,  69. 

"  local.  67. 

**  repeating.  215. 

"  wlndli  gt»f,  69. 

Special  signal  apparatus,  police  signal  telegraphs. 
475,  487. 
•«  wheel.  480,  485. 

Spacing  current.  304. 
Span,  wlre-i«pan,  6a7. 
Spark  coll,  177. 
Specific  gravity.  518. 

"       Inductive  capacity,  91.  267. 
"       resistance,  618.  ' 
Specifications  for  apparatus,  cables,  wire,  653,  657. 
Specimen  slip,  siphon  recorder.  273. 
ticker,  437. 
**        writing  telegraph.  327. 
Spelcher's  auxiliary  fire  alarm  box.  445. 
"  fire  alarm  telegraph.  456. 


S  T 
Split  plug.  83. 

«•     condenser.  316. 
Spider  wire^  87. 

Spinning  Jenny,  Chinnocks,  562. 
Spring-Jack.  78,  664. 

•*  switch -boards,  79. 

Stable  outfit,  police  telegraphy,  475. 
Standard  breaking  strain.  622. 
*•       for  telegraph  wire,  522. 
*•       underground  cable,  626. 
**       wlreij^uge.  614. 
Static  capacity,  91,  'j61. 
**     charge.  94,  97,  210. 
"     compensating  condensers,  177,  209,  808. 
•«     electricity,  90. 
Steams'  arrangemf^ntof  condenser,  232. 
**        artlfical  cable,  V.76. 
*•        duplex.  174. 
Step  ^y  step  i)rinting  telegraph,  391.  408. 
Stelner  key.  60. 
Steno-telegraphy.  H  a. 
Stewart-Hall  train  irder,  606. 
Stock  printer,  Pbelp".  4<'2. 
Stover's  special  signal,  487. 
Straps,  switch,  77. 
Strap  keys.  484. 
Struts,  637. 

Sub-aqueous  cables.  631. 
Submarine  telegrnphy.  267. 
Substitution  method  of  measuring  resistance.  131. 

143. 
Subsidiary  ducts,  525 
Subway  manhoies,  5.6. 
Sulphate  of  copper.  12. 

••     Einc,  14. 
Sunfl'^wer,  412. 
Switch,  dynamo  reversing.  42. 

«•       loop,  261. 
Switch  boards,  77. 

"  main  office,  78. 

«•  way-.fflze,  81. 

*  •  d  la .  rict  service,  376. 

Synchronized  clocks,  35>*. 
Synchronizing  devices,  338,  427. 
Synchronous  telegraphy,  336. 
Syringe,  battery,  13. 

Tables.  121,  621,  662.  563. 

"       concerning  copper  wire,  663. 
Tilling*,  288. 
Tamping  '  ar.  533,  633. 
Tapper  key,  269. 
Tangent,  tables  of.  104,  121. 
"  galvanometer,  103. 

law  of,  104, 109. 
Telegraph  alphabets  and  codes.  Hee  Alphabets. 
'*  •    appHratU"".  Mors.-,  58. 
**       cables.  526. 

*'       lines,  construction  and  maintenance  of. 
532. 
millUry.  363. 
•*       Morse,  !*e**  Morse  Telegraph. 
••       physiological.  VII. 
••       repeaters.  See  Rei>eaters. 
•<       Ronald's  alphabetical,  VI. 
"       sender,  automatic,  71. 

service,  American  District.  367. 
"       systems.  See  Telegraphy, 
transmitters,  72,  73. 
Washington's.  VI. 
"       wire,  impurities  In,  618. 
••  •*     raanufaciu'eof,  511, 

"  "     mechanical  tests  of,  51«.  516.  617. 

t.     overland,  etc..  61 9. 
••  ••     specifications  for.  556. 

"       wires,  escapes  on,  160. 

'*     Joint  resistance  of,  80,  146. 
*<     In  multiple,  80. 
"  "     locating   faults  in,   See  Electrical 

Testing. 
"     measuring  partial  insulation  reaict> 
auce  of,  146. 
Telegraphing  from  movlnst  trains.  883. 
Telegraphy,  automatic.  iVee  Automatic  Telegraphy. 
**  automatic  burglar  alarm.  See  Burg;lai* 

Alarm  Telegraphy. 
*'  duplex.  See  Duplex  Telegraphy, 

tec  simile.  821. 
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Telegraphy,  Are  alarm.  See  Plre  Alarm  Telegraphy. 
"  multiplex,  W#'cSyuchron.»u8  Telegraph 

System  ». 
I>ollce  signal.   See  Police  Signal  Tele- 
graph Systems, 
printing.  See  Printing  Telepraphy. 
'•  quadruplex.  See  Quadrupl<;x. 

••  Bteno,  57a. 

•'  submarine.  367, 

••  synchronous  multiplex,  336. 

•«  typewriter  In.  74. 

•  undor-water,  285. 
Telephone,  the,  344. 

••  ••     In  automatic  telegnphy.  "94. 

••  '•      ••    police  signal  telegraphy,  474. 

"  ternnlnal  connections  of.  350. 

transmitter,  receiver,  ii44. 
Temperature,  effects.of  on  liquids,  on  conductors, 
16.  520. 

•  •  corrections  for,  520. 
Tensile  strength.  516.  522,  514. 
Terms,  chemical.  9. 

"       electrical.  3. 
Test,  Varley  loop  te«t,  140. 
Testing,  electrical.  122.  519. 

"        th<^  condltlou  of  batteries,  134. 

•     relays,  236. 
••        Insulators,  148. 
Testometer.    •*  386. 

Tests,  capacity,  131. 

"     mechanical.  See  Mechanical  Teat*. 
*'     of  telegraph  wire.  See  Electrical,  Mechanical 
Tests. 
The  quadruplex.  See  Quadruplex. 
Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer,  114. 
•«  Throwing  out,"  394. 
Tickers,  394. 

**       Edison,  two  wire,  406. 

'*       Esslck.  436. 

••       Gold  and  Stock,  or  S  "Ott  two  wire,  401. 

••       Elernan  ••  news,"  391. 

New  York  Quotation  Co.,  412,  416. 
••       Phelps,  one  wire.  401. 
"       slip.  ar>eclmen  of,  436. 
Tie.  HelTln.  5U. 
••     wire.  544. 
Time  slips,  379. 
•*      stamp.  471,  474.  480. 
'*     telegraph  service,  356. 
Tools  uso'l  in  construction  of  telegraph  lines,  533. 
Tooker  keyless  door,  493. 
Torch  signaling,  365. 
Tower-bell  circuit**,  456. 

*'        striking  mechanism.  461. 
Track  Instrument.  Hall's,  5U0. 
Train  order  sitrnal,  50.'. 
Train  signal,  607. 
Trailer,  336.341.412. 

Tram'mltter,  continuity  preserving,  176, 568. 
••  Denlson,  322. 

«•  Elherldge.  327. 

Healy,  412. 
key-b«  ard.  892. 
"  multiple  automatic,  476. 

"  Morse  telegraph,  72. 

••  Phelps'  motor.  422. 

*'  phonoplex.  358. 

•'  prlnUng  telegraph,  392,  398,  407,  411. 

412.  421,  480. 
••  Rof>crt8on. 

Tree  ln«u'ator,  542. 
"     trimmer.  549. 
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Trouble  '•  hunting."  651. 
Two  type-wheel  llckers.  396. 
Tying  wire  to  InAulators.  544. 
Typ 9- wheels.  391,  au5. 
Type- writer  In  telegraphy.  74, 76. 

Dnderground  conduits  for  cables,  524. 

drawing  In  and  out,  524. 
Edison,  solid,  624. 
••       JohuBtone,  526. 
telegraph    cables.    Kerlre.    Okonite. 
Pater^on.  Safety.  8UiU  lard,  526. 
Under-running  of  cables,  531. 
Unlou  Switch  and  Signal  eiectm-preumatic  blodt 

syarem.  495. 
Union  Pwirch  artd  Signal  clock  block  signals,  499. 
riilt,  B    A..  fi2i. 
Units,  elecrical.  7. 

C.  G.  8..  8. 
United  S'Hien  nlgnal  and  telegra^  code,  363. 
Utilsoii  devices.  39  ,  401,  406,  427. 
Unlver^l  ticker,  transmitter,  406,  410. 

YanRysselberghe     simultaneous    telegraphy    and 

telephony,  345. 
VanSlze  return  signal  box,  370. 
Variable  zero.  273,  283. 
Varley  loop  test,  140,  530. 
Varley-Atheirn  duplex.  351. 
Velocipede.  <  allroad.  550. 
Victor  key.  68. 

Vulcanized  India  rubber,  effects  of  high  tempera^ 
■    tures  on,  560. 

Way  leaves.  632. ' 

Way  office,  54. 

Weight  per  mile  ohm,  522.  523. 

Western  Union  arrangement  of  dynamo  machines. 

44. 
Wheatstone  automatic  telegraph  system,  296. 
bridge.  122.  126.  128.  619. 
circuits,  lengths  of.  321. 
'*  condenser.  93. 

••  duplex.  305. 

••  perforator,  receiver,  relay,    repeaters^ 

transmitter,  296.  298,  803,  306. 
White  salts.  14. 

Wie-wag  method  of  slgn^iltng,  363 
Wilder  ••  duplex  "  aut'».  burglar  alarm,  383. 
••  Wind  and  water"  line,  633. 
Winding  of  three-coil  neutral  relay,  215. 
"       ■  "  re'ays  and  sounders,  65,  69.  - 
Wire  barrow.  543 
••    method  of  idaclng  on  poles,  542. 
"    compound  copper  and  btcei.  etc.,  610. 
"    diameter  of.  281,  514. 
"    drawing,  511. 
•  •    elongation  of,  51 0. 
"    gauges,  614,  515,  562. 
••    ••  office,"  70. 
••    overland  telegraph,  509. 
*'    stringing.  542. 
Wires,  See  Telegraph  Wires. 
Working  constant  of  galvanometer,  144^ 
W.  U.  insulator,  539. 

Zero,  variable,  973.  283. 
Zinc  anU  copper  scraper,  566. 

••    crowfoot,  12.  ' 

•'    scm pings,  16. 
Zincs  amalgamation  of,  18. 
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